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perfectionners  jamais  la  physiologic  du  cerveau." — Gall. 

.  "  I  regard  Phrenology  as  the'only'system  of  mental  philosophy^which  can  be  said  to 
indicate,  with  anything  like  clearness  and  precision,  man's  mixed  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  and  as  the  only  guide  short  of  revelation  for  educating  him^in  harmony  with 
his  faculties,  as  a  being  of  power;  with  his  wants,  as  a  creature  of  necessity ;  and  with 
his  duties,  as  an  agent  responsible  to^his  Maker  and  amenable  to  the  laws  declared  by 
the  all-wise  Providence.*'— John  Bell,  M.D. 

"To  Phrenology  may  be  justly  conceded  the  grand  merit  of  having  forced  the  in- 
ductive method  of  inquiry  into  msntal  philosophy,  and  thus  laid  the  permanent  founda- 
tions  of  a  true  mental  ^€\^nz^:' ^Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Sth^Edition. 
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THURLOW   WEED,  the    American  I  king,  and  where  red  blood  is  as  royal  as 
Warwick — if  a  man  may  be  called  a    that  which  is  blue — has  exerted  more  po- 
king-maker  where  every  man  is  bom  a  I  litical  influence  than  any  other  man  of 
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bis  time  on  this  continent.  Politically 
speaking,  he  has  discrowned  and  decapi- 
tated more  men  than  any  Roman  em- 
peror ever  did,  and  he  has  enthroned 
many  in  comfortable  places  of  profit  and 
honor.^ 

He  is  at  this  "present  writing"  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  but  his  brain  has  not 
lost  its  force,  nor  his  hand  its  cunning. 
His  frequent  appearance  on  the  platform 
at  public  meetings — his  familiar  initials, 
T.  W.,  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
— his  tall  form  towering  above  most 
other  men  in  the  street — his  plain  and 
yet  attractive  and  intellectual  face  on 
'Chancje,  at  the  bank,  and  elsewhere — 
make  him  one  of  the  best  known  of  men 
in  this  vast  hive  of  human  industry  and 
enterprise,  the  city  of  New  York. 

How  he  is  pursued  by  the  inquisitive 
interviewers,  who  consider  his  opinion 
authority  on  many  of  the  great  questions 
of* the  day!  How  brilliant  and  pathetic 
his  sketches  of  associates  and  acquaint- 
ances who  have  dropped  in  the  har- 
ness in  the  work-day  and  foot-worn 
path  of  human  accomplishment !  How 
liberal  his  donations  to  various  institu- 
tions and  to  the  poor  and  needy ! 

In  the  meridian  splendor  of  his  power 
as  a  politician — shall  I  not  say  statesman  ? 
— he  manipulated  wires  that  touched 
town,  county.  State,  and  national  affairs. 
He  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  match 
of  the  strongest  and  most  skillful  men 
that  ventured  to  measure  swords — or 
rather  pens,  mightier  than  swords — with 
him  in  the  arena  of  discussion.  His  ad- 
vice, which  was  usually  wise  and  discreet, 
was  sought  by  the  savants  of  the  State. 
His  support  was  considered  the  equiva- 
lent of  success,  and  his  opposition  the 
shadow  that  goes  before  defeat.  His 
marvelous  influence  was  due  not  alone 
to  his  almost  prophetic  vision  and  fore- 
sight, but  in  part  to  his  apparent  unself- 
ishness and  his  generous  magnanimity. 
His  happy  combination  of  tact  and  talent 
enabled  him  to  demolish  in  a  paragraph 
a  long  editorial  leader  from  the  pen  of 
the  gifted  Croswell  —  his  accomplished 
Democratic  opponent.     The  grape-shot 


of  the  Journal  killed  more  men  than  the 
forty-pounders  of  the  Argus,  A  broad- 
side from  Croswell's  mortar  was  terrible 
— a  discharge  from  Weed's  mitrailleuse 
swept  squares  of  voters  from  the  front. 
When  the  Argus  made  the  most  noise — in 
other  words,  the  most  thunder  —  the 
Journal  flashed  out  the  most  vivfd  and 
destructive  lightning.  Croswell  wrote 
essays— and  fine  ones  they  were.  Weed 
wrote  leaders  and  paragraphs  that  throb- 
bed in  type.  In  the  language  of  another, 
his  sentences  seemed  so  full  of  vitality, 
that  if  you  had  lanced  them  they  would 
have  bled.  These  two  distinguished  ed- 
itors fought  many  paper  battles,  but  they 
remained  personal  friends,  and  were 
never  so  silly  as  to  cut  each  other  in  the 
street  because  they  thrashed  and  slashed 
each  other  in  the  newspapers.  The  only 
sticks  they  used  in  their  warfare  were 
sticks  of  type.  Not  so  with  Horace 
Greeley.  He  had  a  grievance;  he  con- 
sidered himself  badly  treated  by  Mr. 
Weed  and  by  Mr.  Seward,  his  political 
twin  and  partner;  and  the  wound  was 
deep,  sore,  and  incurable.  Friends  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. Even  the  sun  has  spots,  and 
Mr.  Weed's  neglect  of  Horace  Greeley 
seems  to  have  been  indefensible.  When 
the  great  editor  and  founder  of  the  Trib^ 
um  needed  assistance,  and  Mr.  Weed 
could  have  given  it  without  cost  to  him- 
self, he  did  not  help  his  gifted  co-laborer 
and  brother  of  the  pen  I  There  may  be 
another  side  to  this  statement,  but  the 
writer  has  never  heard  of  it.  There  were 
undoubtedly  other  causes  of  estrange- 
ment arising  out  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  public  measures  and 
public  men.  Greeley  was  eloquently  in 
earnest,  outspoken,  and  too  lofty  of  pur- 
pose to  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  policy  and 
party  maneuvering.  Weed  was  a  shrewd, 
trained,  and  skillful  manipulator  of  men 
and  of  parties. 

The  distinguished  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom  in  Cairo,  Greene  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  November  15,  1797.  The  loss  of  pat- 
ents when  he  was  young  threw  him  at  an 
early  age  on  his  own  resources,  and  he 
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entered  as  a  cabin  boy  in  a  sloop.  He 
afterward  became  an  apprentice  in  a 
printing  office  at  Catskill.  from  which 
place  he  went  to  Herkimer  to  set  type 
in  the  service  of  Colonel  Stone — ^subse- 
quently the  famous  editor  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  young 
Weed  enlisted  as  a  drummer  in  the 
United  States  army,  but  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  quartermaster- 
sergeant.  He  served  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor and  elsewhere  on  the  frontier.  On 
leaving  the  army  he  returned  after  a 
short  stay  in  New  York  to  the  village  of 
Herkimer,  where  he  was  married.  His 
next  move  was  to  start  a  paper  in  Onon- 
daga Co.  Not  succeeding  in  his  enter- 
prise, he  tried  his  fortune  with  a  paper 
at  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.  In  that  pa- 
per he  not  only  displayed  his  knowledge 
of  farming,  but  he  also  advocated  the 
canal  policy  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton. His  paper  was  not  a  pecuniary  suc- 
cess, and  he  went  to  work  at  the  case  at 
Albany.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
politics — esp>ecially  in  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams — his  reputation  as  a  wise 
counselor  reached  Rochester,  where  he 
was  called  to  edit  a  daily  paper.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  caused  by  the  abduc- 
tion of  Morgan  in  1827,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Anti-Masonic  Inquirer,  and  was 
twice  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  by 
the  anti-Masons.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  in  1830 
Mr.  Weed  returned  to  Albany  and  be- 
came its  editor,  and  conducted  its  col- 
umns in  the  interest  of  the  anti-Jackson 
party.  From  1830  to  1862  he  was  a  pow- 
erful political  leader  at  the  capital  of 
New  York  State,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
first  the  Whig  and  then  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

He  advocated  with  great  force  and 
brilliancy  the  claims  of  Harrison,  Taylor, 
Scott,  Fremont,  Lincoln,  and  Seward  to 
Presidential  distinction.  As  an  inde- 
pendent adviser  at  nominating  conven- 
tions he  seems  to  have  been  endowed 
with  an  irresistible   influence.      In  No- 


vember, 1 861,  he  went  to  Europe  in  a 
semi-official  capacity  and  returned  in 
June,  1862.  In  1865  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  City,  where  for  a  time 
he  edited  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Letters  from  Eu- 
rope and  the  West  Indies,"  and  he  has 
been  for  a  considerable  time  preparing 
his  autobiography  and  correspondence 
for  publication.  He  is  honored  and  be- 
loved, not  only  as  the  Nestor  of  the  New 
York  Press,  but  as  a  wise,  sincere,  and 
trustworthy  patriot,  and  his  quiet  philan- 
thropy has  won  the  affection  of  all  who 
know  him  best. 

What  shrewd  moves  this  remarkable 
man  has  made  on  the  chess-board  of  po- 
litical experience !  A  word  whispered  at 
Albany  was  at  once  heard  and  heeded  at 
Washington.  Men  who  considered 
themselves  safe  in  office  and  fenced 
about  with  good  works  for  their  party, 
and  who  dreamed  of  advancement  at 
night,  were  astonished  to  find  their 
heads  in  the  basket  in  the  morning.  If 
a  letter  by  mail,  a  message  by  telegraph, 
or  a  few  words  through  the  telephone 
failed  to  shorten  the  stature  of  an  offend- 
ing office-holder,  a  personal  effort  was 
sure  to  bring  him  down.  He  had  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  for  what  he  considered  the 
benefit  of  his  party.  He  had  the  skill  to 
weave  variant  interests  into  a  cable 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  ship  in  the 
harbor  where  she  dropped  her  anchors. 
His  magnetic  influence  over  men,  and 
his  command  of  resources  enabled  him 
to  marshal  them  to  the  front  to  fight,  if 
need  be,  for  his  measures.  Long-headed 
and  far-seeing,  he  often  made  combina- 
tions of  city  and  country  plans  to  enable 
him  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  methods 
to  secure  success.  Sometimes  he  was 
like  Barmecide  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
who  promised  an  exquisite  entertainment 
and  called  for  tempting  viands  that  were 
never  given  to  the  guests — not  that  he 
intended  to  disappoint,  much  less  to  de- 
ceive his  political  friends. 

Mr.  Weed  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  marvelous  skill  and  tact  as  a  party 
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manager.  Never  accepting  office  him- 
self— save  in  three  or  four  instances,  in 
two  of  which  he  consented  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State — 
he  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States  in  advancing  the  political 
interests  of  many  of  his  party  friends. 
His  services  in  securing  the  election  of 
De  Witt  Clinton  as  Governor— his  gal- 
lant fight  against  the  Albany  regency — 
his  aggressive  warfare  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party— his  brave  and  prosperouis 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party — his 
success  in  bringing  about  the  Presiden- 
tial nominations  of  Harrison,  Taylor,  and 
Scott — his  advocacy  of  the  election  of 
Fremont  and  Lincoln,  and  his  services 
in  a  semi-diplomatic  capacity  for  the  lat- 
ter in  England  and  elsewhere  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  made 
him  a  man  of  mark  in  our  history. 

Over  and  over  again  he  was  urged  to 
take  high  and  honorable  positions  under 
the  State  and  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernments. He  could  have  been  easily 
elected  to  a  chair  in  the  lower  or  upper 
House  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
Many  times  he  has  been  invited  to  ac- 
cept a  foreign  mission,  and  he  had  the 
"  pick  of  the  Courts  " — but  he  had  rather 
be  Thurlow  Weed  (Warwick)  than  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, or  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  this 
shrewd  and  enterprising  politician,  who 


made  Horace  Greeley  editor  of  the  Log 
Cabin  (which  was  the  portico  of  the 
White  House),  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Albany  lobby — not  necessarily  a  bad  ma- 
chine, save  when  in  the  hands  of  untrust- 
worthy men.  He  also  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  hidden  in  obscu- 
rity and  he  brought  them  to  light,  and 
some  of  them  reflected  great  honor  upon 
themselves  and  their  country.  The  wri- 
ter is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Weed  was  generally  governed  by  patri- 
otic and  disinterested  motives — that  he 
loved  his  party  much,  but  loved  his 
country  most  of  all,  and  sought  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  his  party  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  country.  He 
now  accepts  the  task  of  peacemaker,  and 
his  labor  of  love  is  often  crowned  with 
success. 

He  looks  like  a  chief —a  real  leader  of 
men.  Upward  of  six  feet  in  height  and 
well  formed,  he  stands  like  Saul  among 
the  Hebrews  —  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  multitude.  His  large  head  is 
well  covered  with  white  hair,  which 
grows  low  on  the  forehead ;  his  grayish- 
blue  eyes  have  a  direct,  steady,  and  be- 
nevolent gaze ;  his  nose  is  large  enough 
to  suit  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals ;  his 
lips  are  too  closely  compressed  to  unsay 
any  word  that  he  has  spoken.  His  face 
shows  the  reason  why  during  our  late 
war  he  adopted  the  motto  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  *' Sub  libertate  quietam'^—^^'^o 
peace  without  liberty." 

GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 


MISTAKEN    IDENTITY. 


CLOTHE  me  as  you  will,"  said  San- 
cho  Panza,  "  I  shall  stillTxs  Sancho 
Panza." 

To  those  who  are  as  familiar  with  the 
appearfince  of  Don  Quixote's  famous 
companion  as  with  the  features  of  their 
relatives  in  the  photograph  album  on  the 
parlor  table,  the  words  carry  weight.  The 
gross,  selfish,  credulous,  yet  withal  good- 
humored  and  amusing  Sancho  Panza, 
bearing  the  name  which  has  immortal- 


ized his  "paunch"  and  "spindle-shanks," 
could  be  held  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  stupidity  which  would  lead  any  one 
to  mistake  him  for  other  than — Sancho 
Panza. 

The  quaint  esquire  of  Don  Quixote 
may  be  more  easily  recognized  and  un- 
derstood than  John  Smith  of  common- 
place appearance  and  pursuits,  yet  if  John 
Smith  makes  no  pretension  to  being  other 
than  he  is,  surely  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he 
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is  encouraged  or  condemned,  applauded 
or  abused,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
circumstances  and  facts  of  his  existence. 
Disguise  is  as  impossible  for  some  nat- 
luies  as  it  is  instinctive  and  habitual  to 
others.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  mankind 
wear  no  masks  as  they  move  about  through 
this  work-a-day  world,  and  are  not  to  be 
held  responsible  if  the  world  expects  and 
exacts  from  them  something  inconsistent 
with  their  character  and  conditions. 

"  Oh,  he  talked  well  enough,  only  you 
see  I  aint  the  feller  he  thought  he  was 
talkin'  to."  The  fun  in  the  twinkling 
eyes  of  the  street  vagabond  showed  plainly 
that  though  the  clothes  were  tattered, 
the  boots  ragged,  and  the  hat  most 
shockingly  bad,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ludicrous  had  not  been  lost  with  every- 
thing else. 

The  man  who  "  talked  well  enough  " 
was  a  clean-shaven,  finely-clothed  clergy- 
man, an  elegant,  cultured,  aristocratic 
representative  of  Episcopacy.  Magnify- 
ing his  priestly  office,  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic devotee  to  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Good,  striving  in  his  own  artistic 
and  poetic  way  to  lift  humanity  toward 
the  highest  ideals  of  spiritual  nobility 
and  purity.  The  vagabond  was  a  happy- 
go-lucky  %Xxt^\gamin  of  thtgenus  tramp, 
who,  believing  that  the  world  owed  him 
a  living,  was  content  to  pick  it  up  where 
he  could,  satisfied  with  anything  for  which 
he  was  not  obliged  to  work.  Between 
the  two  men  there  was  as  little  resem- 
blance and  sympathy  of  understanding, 
as  between  the  guttering  candle  in  a  poor 
man's  cellar  and  the  crystal  chandelier  of 
a  millionaire's  palace,  and  yet,  in  one 
sense,  the  loafer  was  wiser  in  his  genera- 
tion than  the  philosopher.  He  under- 
stood perfectly  that  the  philosopher  had 
mistaken  his  identity. 

Such  mistakes  are  common  and  contain 
the  elements  of  romance,  comedy,  and 
tragedy.  The  courts  are  full  of  them, 
and  if  our  social  satirists  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  wrong  man  is  arrested,  tried, 
and  hung  quite  as  often  as  the  right  one. 
Friends  and  lovers  can  trace  many  quar- 
rels to  this  cause.    Some  outline  of  figure. 


peculiarity  of  gait,  a  similarity  to  voice 
or  laugh,  and  unless  the  person  convicted 
can  prove  an  a/M,  it  shall  go  hard  with 
him  for  his  unfortunate  resemblance  to 
some  other  man. 

But  more  subtle  and  curious  are  the 
blunders  concerning  spiritual  individual- 
ity. We  all  have  standards  ^d  ideals  of 
some  sort.  They  are  the  result^  of  in- 
heritance and  training,  thought  and  ex- 
perience. Well  for  him  who  has  high 
and  worthy  ones,  though  his  disappoint- 
ment shall  be  in  proportion  to  their  wor- 
thiness. We  may  obey  the  divine  com- 
mand and  not  "judge  by  appearances," 
but  it  is  always  questionable  whether  we 
fulfill  the  rest  of  the  injunction  and 
"judge  righteous  judgment"  when  we 
judge  others  by  ourselves,  the  most  nat- 
ural, common,  yet  withal  the  most  inju- 
dicious thing  to  do. 

In  love  and  marriage  these  mistakes  are 
most  frequent,  from  conditions  which  our 
social  philosophers  may  or  may  not  some- 
time remedy,  and  most  fatal  as  they  strike 
at  the  Tjery  root  of  the  tree  of  all  domestic 
and  social  life.  The  god  and  the  angel 
make  too  often  rapid  and  pathetic  change 
into  commonplace,  quarrelsome,  unhappy 
human  beings. 

We  cherish  great  expectations  of  our 
poets,  painters,  and  patriots.  But  the 
song  which  rose  so  triumphantly  to  heav- 
en's gate  in  the  early  spring-time  of  the 
singer's  verse,  stops  short  while  we  are 
listening,  or  dies  away  prematurely  in  a 
far-off  minor  cadence.  The  picture  which 
made  the  artist's  reputation  stands  alone. 
We  look  for  a  reproduction  of  its  genius 
in  other  forms,  but  they  represent  noth- 
ing save  canvas  and  color  which  the  di- 
vine spark  has  never  touched.  The  elo- 
quent patriot,  impassioned  advocate  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  the  divine  rights  of 
man,  to  whom  a  nation  looks  hopefully 
for  redress  and  deliverance,  sells  his  patri- 
otism and  his  eloquence  for  a  profitable 
office  in  which  money  takes  precedence 
of  men  and  morals. 

Yet  "poets  must  ever  be  their  own 
best  listeners,"  and  the  singer  should  be 
too  wise  to  suffer  in  the  discovery  that 
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the  music  of  his  song  is  less  melodious  to 
the  ear  of  the  listener  than  the  jingle  of 
the  peddler's  wagon,  suggestive  of  good 
bargains.  The  artist  may  in  vain  look 
for  recognition  and  appreciation  into  eyes 
beautiful  and  bright  enough,  but  too  blind 
to  see  the  soul  of  the  picture  which  he  has 
painted.  Patriots  and  preachers  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  the  report  of  the 
stock  market  or  the  police  courts  is  of 
more  absorbing  interest  than  the  most 
inspired  reflections  on  "the  fatherhood 
of  Gk>d,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.** 

"  Resolve  that  you  will  never  again 
touch  the  intoxicating  cup/'  says  some 
enthusiastic  temperance  speaker  who  has 
never  himself  experienced  the  frantic 
cravings  of  an  appetite  "  set  on  fire  of 
hell."  A  knowledge  of  mental  philoso- 
phy would  prove  to  him  that  this  resolu- 
tion, determination,  to  which  he  appeals, 
is  the  grandest  development  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  growth.  Will  is  defined 
as  the  endowment  of  the  soul  by  which  it 
is  capable  of  choosing :  the  power  of  man 
to  do  as  he  pleases.  Endowment  f>f  soul 
for  the  poor  wretch  whose  only  life  is  the 
cold,  hungry,  miserable  one  of  the  body ! 
Power  to  do  as  he  pleases  when  it  was 
the  lack  of  all  power  which  made  him 
the  broken-dov/n,  discouraged  negation 
that  he  is  !  Such  a  man  might  truly  say 
of  such  an  orator  "  He  talked  well 
enough,  only  I'm  not  the  fellow  he 
thought  he  was  talking  to  ! " 

Persons  who  lack  order  are  the  most 
unintelligible  of  human  beings  to  those 
who  instinctively  have  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place.  Equally 
so  are  those  who  have  no  mechanical  in- 
genuity to  the  men  who  can  plan  houses 
or  military  campaigns,  fashion  muslin  or 
marble,  construct  boats  or  bridges.  The 
courtesy,  consideration,  and  tact  inherent 
in  fine  natures,  which  cushions  all  the 
hard  seats  of  life,  oils  its  wheels  and 
hinges,  gilds  the  edges  of  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  keeps  their  pos- 
sessor in  a  state  of  chronic  wonder  and 
disgust  at  the  boor  and  the  churl  who 
tread  upon  other  people's  toes  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  who  go  through  the 


world  with  arms  akimbo,  increasing  the 
friction  of  life's  inevitable  annoyances 
and  miseries  by  their  carelessness,  selfish- 
ness, and  general  wrongheadedness.  The 
individual  with  great  veneration  is  shock- 
ed and  horrified  by  the  irreverence  and 
profanity  of  those  who  are  destitute  of 
that  Endowment.  Imagination,  ideality, 
hope,  speak  in  unknown  tongues  to  dull, 
dumb,  or  despairing  souls.  A  keen  sense 
of  the  humorous  is  constantly  confound- 
ed by  lack  of  response  in  those  to  whom 
it  laughingly  or  wittily  addresses  itself. 
The  man  whose  appreciation  of  benefits 
received  is  one  of  his  strongest  traits, 
looks  with  dumb  amazement  upon  an  un- 
grateful recipient  who  not  only  takes 
without  thanks,  but  without  the  least 
idea  of  ever  acknowledging  or  returning 
anything  which  he  accepts.  The  avari- 
cious man  is  a  puzzle  to  the  spendthrift, 
as  is  the  miser  to  the  philanthropist. 
The  weak,  timid,  and  self-distrustful, 
overwhelmed  and  borne  down  by  their 
strong,  arrogant,  and  conceited  compan- 
ions, spend  their  days  in  vain  speculations 
concerning  the  origin  of  strength,  impu- 
dence, and  self-assertion,  and  wonder  un- 
ceasingly at  the  fact  that  these  qualities 
can  so  easily  push  themselves  into  prom- 
inence and  success.  Laziness,  tardiness, 
all  the  various  forms  of  what  is  so  well 
expressed  in  the  uncompromising  Saxon 
word,  "  slackness,"  which  does  not  mend 
its  clothes,  repair  its  fences,  pay  its  bills, 
keep  its  engagements,  answer  its  letters, 
which  borrows  books  that  it  forgets  to 
return,  and  money  which  it  forgets  to  re- 
pay, is  inexplicable  and  aggravating  be- 
yond all  expression,  to  prompt,  punc- 
tilious, and  conscientious  people.  The 
Unsnubbables  of  society,  the  self-satisfied 
and  obtuse,  upon  whom  frowns,  hints, 
and  sarcasms  produce  no  more  effect 
than  glass  upon  granite ;  the  Bore,  con- 
cerning whose  visits  we  may  transpose  a 
familiar  line  and  too  often  truly  state  that 
"  he  is  not  for  a  time,  but  for  all  day  "  ; 
the  Paul  Prys  and  Miss  Nancys,  the  Mi- 
cawbers  and  Skimpoles,  the  Mrs.  Nickle- 
bys  and  Mrs.  Malaprops,  present  a  riddle 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  Sphinx 
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to  their  independent,  thrifty,  plain-spoken 
neighbors. 

A  famous  clergyman  remarked  to  a 
brother  theologian,  with  whom  he  had 
held  a  spirited  argument  concerning  the 
**  First  Great  Cause,  least  understood,'* 
**  Oh,  I  see,  my  dear  sir !  your  God  is  my 
devil ! "    It  is  with  just  such  foolish  mis- 


understanding that  more  than  one  wordy 
war  is  conducted  with  general  waste  of 
time,  strength,  and  patience,  good  blood 
and  raw  material.  To  take  the  world  as 
it  is,  and  men  as  we  find  them,  faithfully 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  everything 
that  exists,  is  true  economy,  philosophy, 
Christianity.  C.  B.  LE  ROW. 


STUDIES   IN   COMPARATIVE   PHRENOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  X.— {Continued.) 

LOW  ORGANISMS  COMPARED   WITH   HIGH. 


LET  US  now  consider  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal diflferences  in  the  brains  of  the 
civilized,  taking  some  specimens  of  prom- 
inent Europeans  and  contrasting  them 
with  those  of  the  low  types  which  we 
have  just  considered.  To  be  sure  there 
are  wide  individual  diflferences  to  be  en- 
countered among  Europeans;  now  and 
then  a  brain  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
walks  of  civilized  life  which  approaches 
closely  in  size,  relative  development  of 
lobes  and  arrangement  of  convolutions 
the  low  standard  presented  by  the  brain 
of  the  Bush-woman.  In  others  the  char- 
acteristics are  found  to  be  very  much 
higher,  although  in  certain  parts  there 
may  be  one  or  more  features  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  Bush-woman. 

Viewed  from  above  the  shape  of  the 
European  brain  varies  considerably ;  the 
anterior  lobes  are  narrow  and  as  it  were 
compressed  in  the  Bush-woman's  cere- 
brum, and  there  is  a  narrowness  of  con- 
tour in  the  occipital  lobes,  which  is  one 
of  its  prominent  characteristics.  As  a 
rule,  this  contracted  condition  of  the  an- 
terior lobes  is  not  seen  in  the  European 
brain ;  in  some  specimens,  indeed,  there 
is  so  much  breadth  that  they  approach  a 
circular  outline.  The  brain  of  the  great 
mathematician.  Gauss  (Fig.  245,  Dec.  No.), 
as  shown  from  above,  has  a  distinctly  el- 
liptical outline,  the  curve  of  the  anterior 
being  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
posterior  lobes,  and  the  greatest  trans- 
verse diaineter  being  equi-distant  from 
both  extremities. 


The  upper  outline  of  the  brain  of  the 
philanthropist,  Hermann,  as  depicted  by 
Wagner,  is  also  nearly  elliptical,  the  pos- 
terior being  very  little  narrower  than  the 
anterior  extremity.  Its  widest  transverse 
diameter  is  situated  midway  between  its 
two  extremities,  though  its  medium  re- 
gion corresponds  with  the  supra-marginal 


Fig.  243.— Brain  of  Bushwoman,  (Marshall). 

SURFACB. 


Upper 


lobule  rather  than  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  as  in 
the  brain  of  Gauss.  Fig.  243  shows  that 
the  brain  of  the  Bush-woman  is  widest 
in  the  situation  of  the  very  prominent 
supra-marginal  lobules,  though  these  are 
found  to  be  distinctly  posterior  to  the 
median  axis. 
Another  brain  described  by  Wagner, 
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that  of  the  eminent  mathematician,  Dir- 
ichlet,  is  longer  and  broader  than  either 
of  the  others  we  have  mentioned;  its 
posterior  extremity  is  narrower  than 
the  anterior,  and  even  noticeably  pointed. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  only  slightly  pos- 
terior to  its  median  axis,  corresponding 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  pa- 
rietal convolution.  Variations  are  nu- 
merous from  anything  which  might  be 
presented  as  a  standard  of  typical  shape, 
and  especially  are  they  numerous  when 
the  shapes  of  the  human  skull  in  different 
races  and  individuals  are  considered. 
There  are  extsemely  long  heads  and  ex- 
tremely round  heads,  interspersed  with 
individuals  whose  cranial  diameter  is  more 
nearly  equal.  In  general,  perhaps,  it  is 
most  frequently  found  that  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  brain  is  behind  the  median 
transverse  axis,  and  that  its  posterior  is* 
more  rounded  than  its  anterior  extrem- 
ity. As  observed  also  from  the  side,  the 
brain  presents  obvious  differences  when 
we  compare  the  simple  forms  as  found  in 
low  organisms,  like  those  of  the  Hotten- 
tot Venus  and  the  Bush-woman,  with 
one  of  the  highly  cultivated  or  evolved 
brains  belonging  to  men  of  eminent 
minds,  such  as  Gauss.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  brain  of 
this  gentleman  consists  in  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  frontal  lobes;  this  is 
rendered  the  more  evident  by  the  fact  of 
their  comparative  breadth,  length,  and 
height,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  extra- 
ordinary complexity  of  their  three  ranges 
of  convolutions.  Wagner  gives  a  full- 
sized  representation  of  these  lobes  as 
viewed  from  the  front,  and  also  compares 
them  with  the  same  view  of  the  frontal 
lobes  of  a  common  artisan  of  uneducated 
intellect.  The  difference  is  very  marked. 
Professor  Bastian  has  in  his  possession 
the  brain  of  the  late  Prof.  DeMorgan,  a 
celebrated  English  mathematician,  and 
although  in  it  the  frontal  lobes  are  like- 
wise large  and  well-developed,  their  con- 
volutions are  by  no  means  so  intricate  as 
in  those  of  Gauss.  He  speaks  also  of  the 
brain  of  a  journalist  who  had  been  edu- 
cated for  orders  (Fig.  247).    In  it  the  size 


of  the  frontal  lobes  is  greater,  the  in* 
tricacy  of  the  convolutions  fully  equal 
those  in  the  brain  of  the  German.  In 
other  r^ons  this  brain  of  the  highly  ed* 
ucated  though  not  notable  man,  is  more 
highly  organized  than  that  of  DeMorgan. 
It  was  preserved  because  it  was  the  brain 
of  a  well-educated  person,  and  because  it 
presented  such  well-marked  complexity 
of  convolutions.  In  both  the  brains 
mentioned,  as  well  as  that  of  Gauss 
(Fig.  246),  the  fissures  of  Rolando  are 
very  sinuous,  owing  to  the  many  secondary 
foldings  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  pa- 
rietal convolutions.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  these  fissures  show,  however,  very 
differently  in  the  two  brains ;  in  that  of 
the  journalist  the  distance  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  fissure  from  the  tip  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe  is  altogether  remarkable.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  blindness  of  the  right  eye,  dat- 
ing from  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere  of  DeMorgan's 
brain  was  notably  smaller  than  the  right, 
although  the  measurements  of  the  organ, 
on  account  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  it  was  taken  from  the 
skull,  do  not  show  so  clearly  as  when  it 
was  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  occipital 
lobes  are  as  nearly  equal  as  they  can  be» 
but  the  left  perpendicular  fissure,  owing 
to  the  smaller  size  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  lobes,  now  lies  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  that  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  left  occipital  lobe  is  altered 
distinctly;  the  temporal  lobes  are  of 
equal  length,  but  in  regard  to  relative 
breadth  they  have  been  too  much  altered 
by  pressure  for  any  opinion  to  be  formed. 
The  diminution  in  general  size  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes  is  still  very  ob- 
vious, both  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  length,, 
though  it  is  not  a  diminution  localized 
in  any  special  part  of  these  lobes ;  nor  is 
there  any  perceptible  difference  observa- 
ble in  the  convolutional  development  of 
any  part  of  the  hemisphere  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  re- 
gion of  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  of 
the  angular  gyrus  seems  certainly  to  be 
best  developed  on  the  left,  although  these 
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are  the  convolutions  which,  according  to 
Ferrier,  should  be  required  as  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  visual  center.    DeMorgan 


Fig.  346.— Brain  ot  Gaoh.    Latsbal  Vibw.    (Aptbr  Wagnbr). 

had  an  exceptionally  large  head  in  life ; 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age»  and  his  brain, 
which  was  not  removed  from  the  skull 
until  the  third  day  after  his  death,  indi- 
cated in  the  left  hemisphere  a  shrinkage, 
due  mainly  to  age,  but  partly  to  the  dis- 
ease which  produced  emaciation  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life ;  nevertheless  it 
weighed  nearly  fifty-three  ounces.    The 
measurements   of   the  head    in    health 
were:   circumference,  twenty -four   and 
seven-eighths  inches ;  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  fifteen 
and    three-eighths    inches;    from    ear- 
opening  to  ear-opening,  fifteen  inches. 
Except  for  the  wasted  appearance  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  cor- 
responding   left     optic 
contraction,     there     is 
nothing  to  be  discovered 
which  can  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  smaller  size 
and    stunted    develop- 
ment of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere.   In  DeMorgan's 
case  the  presumption  is 
warranted  that  he  used 
in  his  mental  operations 
the    right    hemisphere 
even    more    than    the 
left. 

Another  notable  condition  often  met 
with  in  European  brains  of  the  higher  type, 
and  which  declares  their  difference  from 


those  of  the  lower  types — for  instance, 
that  of  the  Hottentot  Venus— is  the  short- 
ness of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  which  may 
scarcely  reach  half-way  back  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  perpen- 
dicular fissure,  and  may  be  sep- 
arated therefrom  by  several 
convolutions  instead  of  being 
interrupted  by  the  descending 
0  limb  of  the  angular  gyrus,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  chimpanzee, 
or  by  this  convolution  together 
with  the  upper  "  bridging  con- 
volution," as  in  the  Bushwoman 
and  the  Hottentot  Venus.  The 
Sylvian  fissure  is  most  elongat- 
ed in  some  of  the  quadrumana, 
such  as  the  howler,  and  also  in 
the  brains  of  the  Saimiri,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Gratiolet,  in  each  of  which  it 
extends  back  almost  to  the  longitudinal 
fissure. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  length  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  the 
extent  of  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  are  notable  character- 
istics of  the  human  foetal  brain.  This 
shortness  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  in  the 
highly-evolved  brain  tends  to  produce  a 
corresponding  shortness  of  the  temporal 
lobe.  In  the  brain  of  Gauss  we  notice 
that  this  segment  of  the  brain  is  much 
diminished.  The  broad  simple  convolu- 
tions of  the  temporal  lobe  in  the  Hotten- 


Fig.  347.— Brain  of  a  Journalist,  Front  View.    (Bastian). 


tot  Venus  (Fig.  242)  correspond  sharply 
with  the  corresponding  gyri  in  the  brains 
of  the  two  mathematicians,  as  well  as  in 
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that  of  the  clerical  journalist  we  have 
mentioned.  The  occipital  lobe  has  a 
much  greater  depth  in  the  brains  of  Gauss 
and  DeMorgan  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  lower  types  previously  described ; 
consequently  in  them  the  infero-poste- 
rior  border  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  as 
it  extends  along  the  side  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  much  more  nearly  horizontal  than 
it  is  in  either  of  the  two  African  women. 
In  these,  however,  a  superiority  of  the 
same  kind  is  to  be  met  with  when  they 
are  compared  with  what  obtains  in  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  great  anthro- 
poid apes  of  the  higher  types. 

The  occipital  lobes  of  each  hemisphere, 
taken  together  in  the  higher  organisms* 
bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  brain  substance  comprised  in  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes  than  is  the  case 
in  the  brains  of  the  lower  types.  In  the 
lower  quadrumana,  the  temporo-occip- 
ital  segment  of  the  humisphere  instead 
of  being  much  less  is  about  equal  to,  or 
may  be  of  even  slightly  greater  bulk  than 
the  frontal  parietal  segment.  Thus  the 
proportions  met  with  in  the  lower  human 
types  are,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between 
those  which  obtain  in  the  higher  human 
types  and  those  found  in  the  quadruma- 
na.  Diminution  of  the  temporo-occipital 
segment  in  the  human  brain,  especially 
of  the  higher  class,  is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  the  great  extent  of  the  frontal  lobes 
and  of  the  upper  or  parietal  lobes  con- 
duces to  this  reduced  appearance.  It  is 
certain  that  the  .convolutions  of  the  tem- 
poral lobes  tend  to  complexity  of  struct- 
ure in  the  higher  human  brains,  and 
there  is  also  a  tendency  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  occipital  lobes ; 
these  lobes  also  become  deeper,  fuller, 
and  more  rounded.  Complexity  of  the 
occipital  convolutions  also  increases  in 
correspondence  with  the  higher  general 
development  of  the  brain  structure,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  those  who  examine  comparatively  the 
characteristics  of  human  and  brute  brains. 
The  large  size  of  the  occipital  lobes  in 
many  of  the  quadrumana  has  been  dwelt 
upon  by  many  observers,  it  being  appar- 


ently forgotten  that  if  these  parts  seem 
to  be  rather  smaller  in  man  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  the  area  of  superficial  mat- 
ter becomes  enormously  increased  by 
reason  of  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
foldings.  In  general  the  observer  does 
not  find  in  the  brain  of  man  new  parts  or 
regions  so  much  as  he  does  an  enormous 
devolopment  of  parts  and  regions  exist* 
ing  in  the  lower  animals. 


DECEMBER'S  CROWN  FOREVER  I 

Lift  thy  head,  oh  dark  December, 

With  a  glory  crowned  forever ! 
Afi  thou  fleetest  onward,  onward, 

Down  Time's  swiftly-flowing  river  I 

Shaded,  sombre,  pule  December- 
Till  one  hoar  iUamed  thy  sadness ; 

Till  the  Rose  of  Sharon  blossomed, 
And  thy  f^loom  changed  into  gladness  ! 

Now,  the  li^ht,  oh  dark  December, 
Bm'stfi  through  every  Christmas  morning. 

Shows  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,— 
All  thy  darksome  boars  adorning ! 

Better  than  the  hopes  of  Spring-time, 
With  the  merry  wHd  birds  singing ; 

Better  than  the  gifts  of  Aatamn,— 
Joys  and  hopes,  which  thoa  art  bring;iug  ! 

OBAGE  H.    HOBB. 


An  Encouraging  Thought.— Every 
effort  for  good  is  of  avail.  Every  prayer 
for  purity  lightens  a  cloud,  and  fervent 
desire  in  the  direction  of  right  is  always 
sure  of  some  reward.  There  can  not  be 
a  lost  effort,  for  in  God's  great  creative 
plan  nothing  dies  but  it  lives  again  in 
some  form.  Nature  is  a  rare  economist, 
and  works  over  into  new  fabrics  all  the 
worn  material,  with  no  possibility  of  an 
inevitable  loss. 

That  human  hopes  are  slow  to  blossom 
and  break  into  fruitage  should  not  dis- 
courage the  mental  gardener.  If  good 
seed  is  sown,  though  it  be  borne  off  by 
the  four  winds,  some  grains  will  fall  on 
mellow  ground  and  show  the  flower. 

MRS.  OBERHOLTZER. 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  ACQUISITIVENESS. 


MANY  people  condemn  Phrenology 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  fail 
to  notice  the  various  methods  by  which 
success,  or  what  the  world  terms  success, 
is  obtained.  They  see  a  man  with  a  fine 
head,  fine  physiognomy,  and  strong  en- 
ergy occupying  a  low  station  in  life,  while 
a  man  with  a  very  common  type  of  feat- 
ures, head,  and  temperament  is  on  the 
top  round  of  fame  and  fortune.  "  How 
is  this?"  they  say;  "if  Phrenology  is 
worth  anything,  these  men  ought  to 
change  places."  "How  is  it  that  A., 
whom  all  recognize  to  be  a  very  able 
man,  has  not  succeeded  better  in  this 
life,  while  that  common  fellow,  B.,  is  a 
great  success  ?  How  is  it }  "  they  again 
repeat. 

This  class  of  persons  think  themselves 
very  wise  when  they  have  asked  such  a 
question.  Were  they  wiser,  they  would 
not  ask  it ;  and  had  they  good  common 
sense,  they  would  endeavor  to  think  it 
out  by  themselves. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  life,  it  oft- 
-entimes  calls  for  more  talent  to  run  a 
small  institution  than  a  lai^e  one.  Not- 
withstanding our  talents,  we  are  all  creat- 
ures of  circumstances.  When  circum- 
stances are  unfavorable,  our  talents  show 
up  in  a  poor  light ;  when  favorable,  we 
are  revealed  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
No  matter  what  one's  talent  may  be,  tal- 
ent alone  will  not  place  a  man  where  he 
can  use  his  superior  faculties  to  the  best 
advantage.  Perhaps  his  stronger  talents 
did  not  reveal  themselves  until  the  ad- 
vent of  his  more  mature  years.  He  is 
poor  and  honest.  With  the  common  lot 
of  good  men,  he  recognizes  that  the  first 
thing  in  life  is  to  be  practical  and  to  earn 
an  honest  living.  All  the  years  when  he 
was  bound  down  by  poverty  to  some 
stem  necessity,  his  fellows  were  having 
the  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  sur- 
roundings— surroundings  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  enjoy. 

When  a  man  has  acquired  a  large  for- 
tufle,  the  impression  always  seems  to  be 
that  he  has  obtained  it  through  the  supe- 


rior development  of  that  business  fac- 
ulty, Acquisitiveness ;  but  I  doubt  if  Ac- 
quisitiveness is  the  plain  and  simple 
cause  in  this  matter.  It  takes  more  than 
one  faculty  in  a  man's  nature  to  make 
him  a  success,  and  the  successful  man 
must  be  more  or  less  selfish.  He  must 
not  only  be  able  to  deny  himself,  but  to 
deny  his  fellow-men.  If  he  be  a  business 
man,  he  must  be  continually  guarded  by 
selfishness.  Acquisitiveness  may  prompt 
the  desire  to  get  money,  and  how  to  put 
it  where  it  will  pay  the  best  per  cent. ; 
but,  without  a  good  selfish  nature  back 
of  it,  mere  Acquisitiveness  will  not 
amount  to  much— indeed,  as  in  the  miser, 
it  may  defeat  itself. 

The  man  who  has  been  successful  in 
life  always  seems  to  carry  the  idea  that, 
had  others  worked  as  hard  as  he,  they 
too  would  be  as  well-off.  He  doesn't  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  a  limited  amount 
of  money  in  the  world,  and  that  money 
receives  its  value  from  scarcity  more 
than  from  any  other  source.  Then,  rich 
men  are  oftentimes  very  boastful  as  to 
how  they  get  along  in  life.  Some  "  cock 
and  bull"  story  is  told  about  their  ex- 
treme poverty  in  their  early  days.  They 
overlook  or  keep  back  many  a  little  as- 
sistance whereby  they  obtained  advan- 
tage. Great  stories  used  to  be  told  about 
a  "  certain  rich  man  " — how  poor  he  was, 
how  he  kept  a  small  store,  did  his  own 
work,  etc.  By  and  by  another  and  more 
true  version  leaks  out,  and  it  seems  that 
"  fifty  years  ago,"  when  the  man  started 
in  business,  he  had  to  back  him  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which, 
"fifty  years  ago,"  was  equivalent  to  a 
hundred  thousand  now.  In  addition  to 
this,  you  hear  various  other  stories  about 
him  and  his  methods ;  and  the  more  you 
hear,  the  more  the  fact  is  revealed  that 
the  man  did  many  a  selfish  act,  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition,  that  no  honorable 
man  would  have  done  for  all  the  fortune 
that  this  man  managed  to  secure  to  his 
name.  Acquisitiveness  undoubtedly  aid- 
ed this  man  in  his  great  ambitions,  yet 
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there  are  many  men  with  native  talents, 
equal  if  not  supenor  to  this  man,  whose 
mental  balance  would  not  permit  them 
to  be  such  a  slave  to  money,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  light  of  the  world,  not  such  a 
"success."  Yet,  because  ^hey  have  not 
financially  been  the  success  this  other 
man  has  been,  the  world  at  large  thinks 
them  wanting  in  Acquisitiveness ;  while 
the  cause  is  a  generally  higher  nature 
that  would  not  permit  them  to  stoop  to 
acts  of  mere  selfishness  whereby  the 
other  man  made  his  immense  fortune. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  "nice 
men,"  with  well-balanced  social  qualities, 
whom  everybody,  it  seems,  wants  to  help. 
They  move  so  easily  through  life,  and 
have  such  plenty  about  them,  that  they 
wonder  how  it  is  that  other  people  don't 
get  along.  They  have  attended  to  their 
work,  and  their  work  has  prospered. 
They  never  met  with  any  very  ill  for- 
tune. They  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  strife  side  of  the  world.  At  fifty  the 
lines  of  their  faces  are  as  smooth  as  at 
twenty.  They  are  not  troubled  about 
"advanced"  thoughts.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  world  trouble  them  not; 
although,  when  an  improvement  has  be- 
come established  and  well  patronized, 
they  patronize  it  too ;  but  you  never  see 
them  "lend  a  hand"  to  some  poor 
brother  in  need.  Nor  are  they  troubled 
whether  human  slavery  exists  or  does 
not  exist.  Their  good,  easy  natures  will 
not  permit  them  to  enter  the  field  of 
strife,  even  to  save  a  nation,  although 
they  are  willing  that  others  should  do  it, 
and  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  fruits 
of  others*  hard  labor. 

All  rich  men,  though,  are  not  thieves ; 
taking  that  which,  in  "  God's  chancery," 
does  not  belong  to  them.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  rich  men,  as  there  are  all  kinds 
of  poor  men — honesty  and  integrity  are 
not  patent  to  either  class.  One  man  is 
poor  through  his  higher  qualities,  while 
another  is  poor  through  his  lower  quali- 
ties. Then,  men  are  very  much  like 
ships.  All  the  ships  sailing  on  the  ocean 
of  life  can  not  always  have  fair  wind; 
though  we  well  know  that  without  any 


thought  on  the  part  of  the  sailing-mas- 
ter, one  ship  may  have  fair  winds  most 
of  the  time,  while  another  ship  may 
the  while  have  ill  or  contrary  winds. 
Many  a  man  to-day  is  enjoying  a  fine 
fortune,  more  through  what  the  world 
calls  "luck"  than  through  any  other 
source.  For  example,  a  man  known  to 
the  writer  obtained  an  immense  fortune 
and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  without  the  least 
thought  that  such  a  thing  was  coming  to 
him.  When  a  young  man  he  kept  a 
small  store,  and  was  just  keeping  his 
head  above  water.  By  close  living  and 
saving  he  managed  to  secure  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  This  he  loaned  to  a 
man.  Through  some  financial  operation 
the  man  was  unable  to  pay  him  in  mon- 
ey. He  thought  that  his  whole  little  for- 
tune of  two  thousand  dollars  which  he 
had  labored  so  hard  to  obtain  was  all 
gone.  Apparently  there  was  not  the  least 
show  of  his  ever  getting  it  back.  He  even 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  secured 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  principal.  One  day 
his  borrower  came  to  him  and  said: 
"  Here  is  some  stock  that  I  have  in  the 
'John  Smith'  mill — it  is  all,  that  in  any 
way  represents  money,  that  f  have.  I 
know  it  is  not  worth  much,  and  I  don't 
know  as  it  ever  will  have  a  par  value,  but 
it  is  all  I  have.  My  fortune  is  gone,  and 
it  must  be  this  or  nothing."  After  much 
delay  Mr.  Q.  took  the  stock.  It  was  that 
or  nothing ;  and,  although  the  stock  had 
no  market  value,  he  would  not  lose  by 
keeping  it,  and  perhaps  "  some  day  "  it 
might  advance  a  little.  He  put  the 
stock  in  his  old  store  ledger,  and  there  it 
lay,  and  continued  his  work  in  his  small 
store — barely  making  a  living.  Months 
and  years  even  went  by.  The  stock  of 
the  "John  Smith  "  mill  began  to  go  up, 
and  up,  and  up.  The  stock  lay  quietly  in 
the  man's  old  ledger.  He  was  so  narrow- 
minded,  and  had  so  little  taste  for  any- 
thing beyond  his  "  two-cent "  store,  that 
he  knew  not  what  was  going  on  about 
him.  The  "  John  Smith  "  stock  the  while 
was  going  up— even  paying  200  per  cent, 
dividends.    Able,  yet  selfish,  men  were 
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ninning  the  "  John  Smith  "  mill.  They 
controlled  the  market.  One  night  some 
of  Mr.  Q.'s  old  store  loafers  got  talking 
about  the  wonderful  dividends  of  the 
"John  Smith"  mill.  Then  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Q.  that  he  had  some  of  the  stock. 
He  took  it  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and 
after  a  while  mustered  courage  enough 
to  present  his  papers  for  dividends.  Al- 
most in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  found 
himself  a  rich  man.  He  held  on  to  his 
stock,  purchased  more,  and  ere  many 
years  he  was  very  wealthy.  The  com- 
munity was  as  much  surprised  as  he. 
They  did  not  dream  that  such  a  man  had 
such  stock.  Nevertheless  it  was  true, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  it  made  him  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  men  of  the  community. 

Surely,  this  is  a  rare  case ;  yet  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  man  obtains  great 
advantage  in  life  in  spite  of  himself. 
This  man  was  close  and  selfish,  he  held 
on  to  his  stock ;  but,  instead  of  becoming 
a  public  benefactor,  he  did  all  he  could 
to  avoid  honorable  taxes  for  the  public 
good.  By  his  general  selfish  qualities  he 
held  his  purse-strings  very  dose — gave 
little  or  nothing  to  charity.  He  became 
rich  in  spite  of  himself ;  Acquisitiveness 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  not 
much.  What  the  world  calls  "luck" 
gave  him  the  immense  fortune,  and  his 
supreme  selfish  nature  caused  him  to 
hold  on  to  it. 

It  is  a  good  desire  to  be  comfortably 
well-off.  No  sensible  person  would  ob- 
ject to  it  or  declare  it  an  evil,  so  long 
as  a  man  makes  his  fortune  honorably, 
at  least  as  honorably  as  the  world  will 
permit.  The  world  oftentimes  condemns 
the  acts  of  a  man,  at  the  same  time  it 
neglects  to  advance  itself  beyond  some 
prevailing  ,low  moral  code.  The  world 
should  interest  itself  in  whatever  affects 
the  property  of  the  world — ^protect  both 
the  poor  and  the  rich — not  condemn  a 
man  simply  because  he  is  poor  or  because 
he  is  rich,  but  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  man ;  see  why  he  is  poo?  or  how  he 
becomes  rich ;  and,  if  he  acquires  a  for- 
tune, see  how  he  got  it  and  what  he  does 
with  it. 


Fortune  gives  a  man  a  great  power  for 
good  or  evil.  It  increases  his  power  in 
the  community.  With  fortune  comes  re- 
sponsibility, and  -  if  the  rich  man  use  his 
money  wisely,  he  can  not  only  increase 
his  own  fortune — enhance  the  value  of 
his  own  property — but,  by  keeping  his 
money  in  circulation,  do  much  good  to 
his  poor  fellow-men.  Probably  nothing 
curses  a  community  more  than  a  close, 
narrow-minded  rich  man ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  puts  so  much  life  and 
hope  into  a  community  as  a  few  rich  men 
with  broad  and  generous  ideas.  Such 
men,  in  helping  others,  help  themselves. 
Perhaps  their  works  may  not  protrude 
themselves  very  much;  yet,  when  such 
men  move  away  or  "  go  hence,"  they  are 
greatly,  missed. 

The  rich  man  has  an  immense  power 
in  a  community.  If  he  is  wise  he  will 
exercise  it  with  caution,  and  will  not  too 
much  impress  his  wealth  upon  the  com- 
munity, but  will  improve  his  fellow-men 
with  his  higher  character,  and  thereby 
show  himself  worthy  to  hold  a  fortune. 
His  Acquisitiveness  will  be  a  blessing. 
He  will  look  beyond  the  interests  of  a 
(fay.  He  will  look  ahead  into  the  years, 
and  do  that  which  will  keep  his  memory 
green  with  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Surely 
the  rich  man  has  much  responsibility 
resting  upon  him.  * 

Let  him  remember  that  his  fortune  is 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  that  the  higher 
the  interest  he  takes  in  the  world,  the  more 
he  lifts  himself  above  the  world  and  se- 
cures happiness  to  himself  by  making 
others  less  fortunate  than  himself  happy. 

Our  faculties,  correctly  used,  are  not 
detrimental  to  our  fellow-men.  Acquisi- 
tiveness, although  it  has  a  bad  name,  is 
not  a  bad  faculty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  most  important  and  noble  faculty ;  and, 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  faculty, 
adds  its  blessing  to  humanity.  It 
prompts  mankind  to  be  saving  and  not 
wasteful.  It  prompts  us  to  be  prepared 
for  the  future.  Acquisitiveness  is  not 
caught  napping;  it  is  always  prepared 
for  the  emergency;  it  has  enough 
"against  the  time  of  need";  and  then. 
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with  Benevolence,  it  scatters  the  bless- 
ings which  it  has  put  aside  for  future 
comfort. 

Our  faculties  do  not  operate  singly. 
We  are  governed  by  the  stronger  or 
more  active  power.  Our  latent  wisdom 
should  prompt  us  to  study  ourselves. 
We  can  not  all  be  angels  or  "  very  nice 
people  " ;  indeed,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  refined  for  our  surroundings. 
We  need  a  certain  amount  of  selfishness 
for  self-preservation.  With  this  we 
should  be  satisfied.  We  want  sufficient 
selfishness  to  protect  ourselves,  but  not 
enough  to  make  us  aggressive,  and  to 
become  a  bird  of  prey  upon  our  brethren 
who  in  this  life  happen  to  be  "  down  in 
the  world." 

If  we  are  wise  we  will  discover  that 
more  happiness  comes  through  the  dis- 
position to  be  fair  toward  our  fellows 
than  in  cultivating  that  short-sighted- 
ness which  implants  within  the  human 
mind  a  disregard  for  the  happiness  of 
others;  and  that,  through  Acquisitive- 
ness, as  well  as  through  any  other  fac- 
ulty, we  are  enabled  to  complete  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world.  All  our  faculties 
well-used  and  well-controlled  is  what 
brings  happiness  to  our  neighbors  and 
ourselves.  All  intelligent  people  should 
by  this  time  see  that  it  is  far  better  to 
make  the  world  happy  than  miserable. 
By  improving  the    condition   of    those 


about  us,  we  advance  ourselves  in  the 
sphere  of  existence.  How  a  man  can 
believe  in  the  advancement  of  the  soul 
to  immortality — his  neighbor's  as  well  as 
his  own — and  neglect  to  further  his 
fellow's  soul,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi-^ 
cult  things  for  a  reasonable  person  to 
understand.  Surely  a  belief  in  a  future 
life,  an  advancement  to  a  higher  plane  of 
existence,  ought  so  to  develop  the  mind 
of  a  wise  man  as  to  prompt  him  to  use 
all  his  powers — Acquisitiveness,  as  well 
as  his  other  faculties — ^to  the  great  end 
of  advancement. 

He  is  a  most  foolish  man  who  think s^ 
that  he  can  acquire  enlightenment  for 
himself  only;  and  yet  there  are  in  the 
world  people  so  selfish  as  to  think  that 
they  can  possess  the  wealth  and  culture 
of  the  world  only  for  themselves.  By 
such  acts  they  isolate  themselves  from 
the  world,  and,  instead  of  inviting  its 
sympathy  and  resp)ect,  invite  only  its 
cold  scorn  and  contempt  —  which  is 
about  as  empty  a  thing  as  a  man  can 
obtain. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  acquire.  Ac- 
quisitiveness is  a  noble  faculty.  United 
with  selfishness,  however,  it  becomes  a 
curse  to  all;  while,  in  connection  with 
our  higher  nature,  it  completes  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world  and  makes  our  exist- 
ence here  a  little  heaven  below. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ISAAC  P.  NOYES. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  EXHIBITION. 


ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  events 
of  a  national  character  in  the  year 
1 88 1  was  the  exhibition  of  Southern  prod- 
ucts at  Atlanta.  Its  encouragement  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  indication 
of  substantial  growth  and  genuine  en-  ■ 
terprise  in  Southern  affairs.  The  initial 
steps — due,  we  believe,  to  a  suggestion 
by  a  Northern  man  —  were  taken  not 
without  many  misgivings ;  but  the  peo- 
ple came  so  heartily  to  the  support  of  its 
projectors,  that  the  undertaking  swelled  i 
into  proportions    far  beyond  what  was  | 


originally  contemplated,  and  its  results, 
from  a  commercial  and  industrial  point 
of  view,  must  be  of  immense  future  value 
to  the  South,  as  well  as  very  important 
to  the  nation  at  large. 

According  to  a  brief  account  of  it  given 
in  the  Scientific  American^  the  Exhibi- 
tion Company  was  organized  in  1880,  and» 
under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
H.  I.  Kiml>all,  of  Atlanta,  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000  were  early  se- 
cured— of  which,  business  men  in  New 
York  contributed    about  one-fifth.      A 
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site  having  been  chosen  in  Oglethorpe 
Park,  just  outside  of  the  city,  work  upon 
the  buildings  was  begun  in  the  last  spring. 

The  principal  building  was  designed 
for  a  model  cotton  mill ;  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  exhibition  buildings  was 
thought  to  be,  if  an)rthing,  over-ambi- 
tious. But  the  demands  for  space  came 
in  so  rapidly,  that  successive  annexes 
were  erected,  ultimately  quadrupling  the 
exhibition  space  at  first  contemplated; 
and  yet  the  demand  has  exceeded  the 
twenty  acres  of  exhibition  space  finally 
provided. 

The  original  "Main"  building  is  a 
handsome  structure  almost  entirely  of 
glass,  720  X  400  feet,  and  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Abundant  steam  power  with 
eight  lines  of  shafting  was  supplied,  ar- 
ranged for  the  operation  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  machinery,  with  magnificent  aisles 
affording  opportunity  for  a  grand  and 
artistic  display. 

The  Art  and  Industrial  Pavilion,  310  x 
55  feet,  open  to  the  roof,  fifty  feet  high, 
with  capacious  galleries,  was  provided 
for  the  display  of  fine-arts  and  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The  Department  of  Minerals  and 
Woods,  300  x  100  feet,  an  elegant  build- 
ing, provided  for  the  especial  display  of 
the  collective  exhibits  of  the  natural 
products  of  mines,  fields,  and  forests, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
plays of  the  kind  ever  presented. 

The  Judges'  Hall  (88x112  feet)  in- 
cluded—besides the  commodious  offices, 
committee-rooms,  etc.— a  capacious  hall, 
seating  2,000,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  various  assemblies  attending  the 
lectures,  business  meetings,  etc.,  held 
during  the  exhibition. 

The  department  of  Public  Comfort 
contained — besides  the  offices  of  the  de- 
partment—  convenient  offices  for  the 
tel^^aph,  telephone,  and  exhibition 
messengers,  stands  for  fruit,  newspapers, 
etc;  also  barber-shop,  check-room  for 
parcels,  ladies'  parlors  and  retiring- 
rooms,  gentlemen's  parlors  and  retiring- 
rooms,  etc. 

The   Exhibition    Restaurant  (100x53 


feet,  two  stories)  contained  saloon,  din- 
ing-room, serving-room,  and  ladies'  par- 
lor and  retiring-room,  gentlemen's  retir- 
ing-room, store-rooms,  kitchen,  etc. 

A  number  of  annexes  for  special  pur- 
poses were  also  erected  in  addition  to 
the  large  buildings  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  exhibition. 

Inside  the  grounds  and  in  the  fields 
just  outside  representative  Southern 
crops  were  planted,  including  a  dozen 
varieties  of  cotton,  sugar-cane,  sorghum, 
rice,  hemp,  potatoes,  peanuts,  etc.,  etc. 
These  growing  crops  served  to  show  the 
visitor  not  only  the  characteristics  of 
Southern  agriculture,  but  also  its  needs 
and  the  conditions  which  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  by  inventors  of  time-saving, 
labor-saving,  and  crop-saving  imple- 
ments, machinery,  and  processes  for  use 
in  the  South.  The  exhibition  of  cotton 
machinery  was  very  large,  and  embraced 
substantially  everything  in  use  by  plant- 
ers and  manufacturers. 

The  first  committee  of  the  National 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  pro- 
nounce this  part  of  the  exhibition  the 
best  and  most  abundant  ever  before 
brought  together  in  this  country  or  else- 
where. The  evidence  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  South  in  agriculture,  in 
commerce,  in  minerals,  and  in  timber 
presented  in  the  annexed  buildings, 
could  not  be  equaled,  they  say,  by  any 
other  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and,  in  the  use  to  which  these  resources 
will  shortly  be  applied,  they  find  the 
promise  of  great  commercial  advantage 
to  the  North  as  well  as  to  the  South. 
They  concur  unanimously  in  the  judg- 
ment that  greater  promise  of  improve- 
ment in  many  directions,  but  especially 
in  the  handling  of  cotton,  has  emanated 
from  this  exhibition  than  from  any  ever 
held  before.  The  committee  repre-  * 
sented  more  than  $100,000,000  of  capital, 
over  1,000,000  spindles,  and  nearly  25,000 
looms. 

We  can  not  but  most  heartily  congrat> 
ulate  the  Southern  people  upon  so  exten- 
sive and  noble  an  expression  of  their 
resources  and  industry. 
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PLANT  ORGANIZATION.-THE   FLOWER. 


THE  diversity  of  color,  and  the  charms 
of  perfume,  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
flower,  and  often  the  entire  habits  and 
varied  phenomena  of  the  plant  are  over- 
looked for  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
this  alone.  The  physiology  of  the  flower 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  green  leaf ;  in 
fact,  the  colored  leafy  appendages,  which 
constitute  the  beauty  of  the  flower  are 
but  undeveloped  leaves, 
which  have  been  called  to 
the  service  of  protecting  the 
stamens  and  pistils — ^the  or- 
gans for  producing  seed. 
The  bud  of  the  flower  is  a 
modification  of  the  leaf-bud, 
and  as  the  leaf-bud  develops 
into  a  branch,  the  flower-bud 
develops  Into  a  flower,  which 
may  also  be  termed  a  branch, 
though  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses differ  somewhat.  The 
ordinary  leaf — ^the  green  leaf 
— is  to  assist  the  growth  of 
the  plant  by  absorbing  and 
assimilating  the  air  and 
moisture,  and  the  flower  is 
intended  for  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of 
seed,  which  contains  the 
germ  of  the  future  plant. 

The  flower  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  plant.  It  can 
generally  be  studied  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  without 
the  teacher's  aid.  If  the 
flower  and  fruit  be  well  understood,  we 
hold  the  key  to  the  entire  vegetable 
structure.  They  are  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, or  the  "  terminating  of  the  old 
individual,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new," 

Pliny  termed  flowers  "the  joy  of  trees," 
and  they  have  been  the  delight  of  man 
wherever  his  footsteps  have  wandered  ; 

*'  Spring:ing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 
.  And  on  the  mountains  high, 

And  in  the  silent  wilderness, 
Where  no  one  passeth  by.** 

A  compute  and  regular  flower  consists 
of  four  distinct  sets  of  organs,  arranged 


in  concentric  whorls — ^the  floral  envel- 
opes, two  in  number ;  and  the  organs  of 
reproduction.  There  are  many  and  won- 
derful deviations  from  this  order,  stamens 
and  pistils  alone  constituting  a  perfect 
flower,  these  only  being  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  seed.  This  distinction 
between  a  complete  and  a  perfect  flower 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 


Tub  Passion  Flowbr. 

During  the  flowering  season  the  plant  is 
in  its  perfected  beauty,  and  with  the  parts 
or  organs  of  the  flower  we  will  seek  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  The  rose, 
so  long  celebrated  as  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers, and  around  which  cluster  numberless 
poetical  associations,  is  familiar  to  all. 
It  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  is  of  fra- 
grant and  glowing  beauty,  and  has  been 
famed  in  romance,  song,  and  history 
through  the  past  ages.  The  purest  type 
among  earthly  things  to  portray  Divine 
perfections  and  love,  was  the  "  Rose  of 
Sharon  ";  and  there  is  no  more  excellent 
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teacher  of  floral  physiology  than  the  rose. 
Not  only  is  it  the  glory  of  the  garden, 
but  the  wild  rose — scarcely  less  lovely, 
in  its  modest  and  simple  wrap  of  pale 
pink  or  white — is  found  during  the  sum- 
mer-time near  a  hundred  New  England 
streams,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
moist  lands  of  the  entire  country. 

But  it  is  with  the  physiology  of  the 
rose  we  have  now  to  do.  The  flower-bud 
is  nicely  covered  with  the  calyx,  an  en- 
velope of  green  leaves  adorned  with 
pretty  little  leaflets,  and  in  the  moss  rose 
with  its  dainty  covering  of  moss.  The 
calyx  leaves  ~  sepals — expand  to  admit 
of  the  opening  of  the  flower,  and  in  some 
species,  as  the  Damask,  fold  themselves 
back  closely  around  the  stem.  Within 
the  calyx  is  the  corolla,  or  inner  whorl 
of  floral  envelopes,  upon  whose  graceful 
form  and  delicate  coloring  depends  so 
much  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  In  the 
wild  rose  there  are  but  five  leaves — ^pet- 
als. Cultivation  increases  them  to  hun- 
dreds. 

The  odor  of  the  rose  is  due  to  a  vola- 
tile oil  thrown  off  by  the  petals.  Nest- 
ling within  their  fragrant  floral  coverings 
are  the  stamens,  delicate  thread-like  or- 
gans surmounted  by  a  knob.  The  fila- 
ment, the  slender  portion,  supports  the 
anther — ^the  knob — ^within  which  is  con- 
tained the  yellow  dusty  pollen,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  or 
seed.  The  pollen  of  flowers  is  also  man- 
ufactured by  the  bee  into  waxen  cells  for 
honey.  Within  the  stamens  is  placed  the 
pistil.  In  the  rose  it  forms  the  little  con- 
ical center  of  the  flower,  while  in  the  lily 
it  is  very  prominent,  being  longer  than 
the  stamens.  At  the  base  of  this  central 
organ  is  the  embryo  of  the  future  plant. 
Darwin  calls  the  corolla,  the  lungs  of  the 
stamens  and  pistil. 

The  pericarp,  or  outer  covering  of  the 
seed,  varies  widely  in  form  and  quality, 
and  is  sometimes  quite  showy,  as  the 
scarlet  rose-buds  of  autumn.  The  peri- 
carp, under  different  names,  is  the  eata- 
ble substance  of  all  our  known  fruits. 
The  apple  and  pear  are  pomes,  from  Po- 
mona, the  Roman  goddess  of  fruits  and 


harvests.  Stone  fruits,  as  the  peach, 
plum,  and  cherry,  are  drupes.  The  re- 
ceptacle, the  top  of  the  stem,  upon  which 
rests  the  flower,  completes  the  analysis 
of  the  rose,  though  by  no  means  exhausts 
its  physical  history. 

The  variations  of  leaf  are  not  as  dis- 
tinctive as  those  of  flower,  the  uniform- 
ity of  color  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the 
difference  in  form.  To  the  accidental 
properties  of  flowers  is  due  their  pre-em- 
inence over  the  other  products  of  the 
plant,  in  conspicuousness  and  beauty. 
Flowers  are  of  all  colors  except  black, 
and  some  varieties  of  the  pansy  nearly 
invalidates  that  one  exception.  They 
also  hold  in  their  petals  every  variety  of 
perfume.    Heber's  beautiful  lines, 

^'  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  CeyIon*s  isle,*' 

were  bom  of  no  poetical  fancy.  The 
odors  of  the  cinnamon  groves  of  that 
island  are  wafted  for  many  miles  over'the 
ocean. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  higher  the 
altitude,  the  brighter  are  the  hues  of  the 
flowers  of  any  known  species.  Herschel's 
theory  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum 
are  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  effect  of  the  greater 
abundance  of  these  rays  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air  is  shown  in  the  in* 
creased  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  found 
blossoming  on  the  Alpine  heights. 

The  early  voyagers  to  the  New  World 
often  engrafted  their  superstitions  upon 
the  strange  and  unknown  flowers  they 
found  blossoming  in  the  wilderness.  To 
one  of  these  floral  wonders,  which  holds 
within  its  pure,  waxen  petals  the  form 
of  a  perfect  white  dove,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  they  gave  the  name  of  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

The  Passiflora,  or  passion  flower,  also 
entered  lai^ly  into  their  superstitions. 
This  plant,  which  abounds  in  the  South- 
em  States  and  tropical  America,  appealed 
strongly  to  the  vivid  fancy  of  the  Spanish 
settler.  It  is  a  strong  climber,  ascending 
I  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  cov- 
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cring  the  branches  with  their  fragrant, 
and  showy  flowers  of  blue,  red,  and  white, 
with  lovely  shades  of  pink  and  violet. 
When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  discovered 
it  in  all  its  primeval  glory  in  the  native 
forests,  they  at  once  saw  in  it,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Saviour's  passion,  and  they 
named  it  the  passion  flower.  The  sta- 
mens are  curiously  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  in  the  anthers  they  saw  the 
nails;  and  the  hammer  in  the  stigma. 
Within  the  corolla  is  a  triple  row  of  silky 
filaments,  and  in  this  was  recognized  the 
crown  of  glory,  and  they  held  this  flower 
— so  unlike  any  they  had  known  in  the 
Old  World — as  emblematical  of  the  final 


subjugation  of  the  land  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Cross. 

Some  flowers  are  so  sensitive  to  atmos- 
pheric influences  as  to  close  their  petals 
while  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  the 
shower  yet  several  hours  distant.  The 
scarlet  pimpernel,  sometimes  called  the 
poor-man 's-weather-glass,  a  little  plant 
common  by  roadsides,  closes  its  pink  pet- 
als three  or  four  hours  before  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  and  no  matter  how  inaus- 
picious the  aspect  of  the  sky  and  clouds, 
if  it  opens  its  eye  in  the  morning,  a  sunny 
day  is  sure  to  follow ;  but  if  it  keeps 
closely  shut,  though  the  sun  may  struggle 
with  the  clouds,  a  rainy  day  is  at  hand. 
ANNIE  E.  COLE. 
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SALLY. 


T  TAD  I  money  enough  and  time 
■■-  -■•  enough,  I  should  like  to  work  in  il- 
luminated colors  a  motto,  and  give  it  to 
Santa  Qaus  on  Christmas  eve  to  fasten 
over  every  kitchen  door  in  the  land — its 
letters  so  clear  and  glowing  that  every 
fool  or  philosopher  might  read.  This 
motto  is  not  from  Scandinavia  or  Italia 
— Virgil  or  Homer,  but  one  of  the  best 
of  kitchen  classics  for  mistress  or  maid, 
viz: 

"  For  evcr>'  evil  under  the  sun^ 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none. 
If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it, 
If  there  is  none,  never  mind  it." 

In  all  our  paths,  there  may  be  troubles, 
like  adamantine  rocks,  that  we  can  not 
dig  up  or  bum  away ;  let  them  alone : 
the  green  moss  of  resignation  will  grow 
over  them,  the  golden  flowers  of  patience 
wreathe  around  them.  Batter  away  at 
them,  we  break  our  backs  and  scar  our 
hands.  If  we  can  not  remove  a  trouble, 
like  the  flower-crowned  rocks  in  our 
lawns,  we  can  adorn  it,  grace  it,  glorify  it. 

There  is  a  sunny  side  to  everything. 


and  if  it  is  not  sunny,  we  can  make  it 
sunny — or  at  least  may  be  even  funny. 
To  see  the  humorous  side  of  a  trial  helps 
us  to  bear  it.  Said  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  Adams  to  me  one  day, 
"  I  never  read  sad  things,  I  don't  want 
to  hear  horrible  things.  Everything 
bright  and  cheery  I  see  in  print,  I  cut  out 
and  keep  and  read  over  when  it  rains,  or 
the  day  seems  lonely  or  dreary.  I  some- 
times read  them  to  some  lonely,  discour- 
aged friend.  There  is  trouble  enough, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  hunt  it  up ;  if  it 
comes  right  before  me,  I  try  to  find  some- 
thing pleasant  in  it."  So  all  her  troubles 
are  moss-grown,  and  one  hour  with  her 
has  often  made  me  feel  brighter  the 
whole  day. 

How  much  better  for  us  all,  if  we  could 
be  like  the  man  in  the  bramble  bush,  who 
"  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out,  with 
all  his  might  and  main,  he  jumped  into 
another  bush  and  scratched  them  in 
again." 

So  can  we  make  the  moment  of  our 
greatest  failure,  the   beginning  of   our 
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greatest  success.  Every  wife  and  mother, 
if  she  would  not  grow  prematurely  worn 
and  weary,  must  learn  to  wreathe  care 
with  sunshine. 

Transplanted  suddenly  from  a  dearly 
loved  city  home,  for  twelve  long  years 
have  I  lived  in  a  secluded  farm-house,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  ancient  conveniences. 
After  a  rich  and  varied  "  experience 
with  successive  Susans,  Catharines,  and 
Bridgets,  homesick  for  their  beloved  New 
York,  came  to  me  one  morning,  Sally, 
and  said,  "  I  have  come  to  live  with  you, 
ma'am,  if  you  like  me,  until  I  get  married.*' 
She  was  tall,  brown,  and  wiry,  about  fifty, 
I  should  think,  and  having  heretofore  re- 
sisted whatever  eligible  matrimonial  op- 
portunities she  might  have  had,  I  had  a 
reasonable  hope  of  keeping  her  with  me 
if  I  wished. 

I  wish  a  good  phrenologist  could  have 
examined  Sally's  head.  If  George  Combe, 
studying  mathematics  seven  years,  never 
could  master  the  multiplication  table,  I 
am  quite  sure  Sally  never  would  have 
learned  it  in  seventy  times  seven  years. 
All  her  idea  of  mathematics  was  merged 
and  comprehended  in  the  word  "  couple," 
and  I  soon  found  that  her  word  couple 
meant  any  number  from  two  to  twenty. 
There  was  in  that  part  of  her  head  where 
the  organ  of  Calculation  is  located,  a  de- 
cided depression.  I  was  phrenologist 
enough  to  know  that  she  had  no  Con- 
struct! veness,  no  Ideality,  and  no  Calcu- 
lation, and  I  found  in  a  few  days  that 
phrenology  and  experience  agreed.  She 
had  no  Causality,  no  "  resource-creating 
power,"  of  adapting  ways  and  means  to 
ends.  I  found  that  all  these  desirable 
powers  she  had  not.  She  had  no  head  to 
calculate ;  no  constructiveness  to  make, 
manage,  or  fix  up,  or  to  turn  off  work  ;  no 
ideality  to  beautify  or  see  beauty  in  any- 
thing; no  causality,  no  power  whatever 
of  reasoning,  never  knowing  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  housekeeping,  to  "  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone,"  going  up-stairs 
seven  times,  perhaps,  to  bring  down  seven 
plates  or  goblets  that  might  have  been 
left  there. 

With  supreme  content  Sally  seemed  to 


take  her  place  in  my  kitchen.  Every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  tin  was  brought  out 
and  brightened,  and  put  in  a  sightly 
place  on  the  shelves.  The  stove  shone, 
and  the  windows  shone,  and  the  dishes 
shone.  The  next  day  I  went  to  New 
York,  and  Sally  said  'Uhat  night  she 
would  '  set  sponge  ' "  for  bread.  I  re- 
turned late  and  retired,  and  the  next 
morning  I  found  Sally  in  the  kitchen 
peering  into  the  serene  depths  of  a  tin 
basin.  "  Why,  ma'am,"  she  said, "  I  made 
sponge  last  night,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  most  up  to  wall  this  morning,  and  it 
aint  riz  at  all.'*  I  looked  in  the  pan  and 
I  could  see  nothing  but  water.  She  had 
crumbed  up  her  yeast-cake  in  the  water, 
and  put  in  no  fiour,  and  left  the  won- 
derful sponge  of  yeast-cake  and  water  to 
rise.  So  /  made  bread  that  time.  If  her 
sponge  was  so  unpropitious,  what  might 
her  bread  be  ? 

But  Sally  scrubbed  and  washed  dishes 
and  brought  water.  Every  available  pail 
in  the  house  she  kept  filled  with  water, 
and  standing  in  a  row  in  the  back  kitchen, 
as  if  waiting  for  a  sudden  conflagration, 
and  to  the  well  the  tea-kettle  went  regu- 
larly to  be  filled.  All  the  wood  in  the 
wood-house  she  brought  in  and  piled  up 
in  a  symmetrical  pile,  and  then  scoured 
every  corner  of  the  yard  and  bam,  to 
get  chips  to  "  keep  on  a  fire,"  and  not 
destroy  the  symmetry  or  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  her  wood-pile.  Again  I  went  to 
New  York,  and  returned.  Sally  had 
ironed  the  shirts,  and  put  them  in  "  him's 
drawer,"  as  she  called  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  rose  early,  and  went  to  the  kitchen, 
and  soon  at  the  kitchen  door  appeared 
paterfamilias,  clad  in  a  close -fittting 
dressing-gown,  with  a  shirt  in  his  hands. 
"Sally,  did  you  do  up  my  shirts  ?  '*  "  Yes, 
sir,  aint  *em  done  nice  ?"  "  What  did  you 
starch  the  flaps  together  for,  so  I  can't 
get  into  them,  and  the  sleeves  so  tight 
that  I  can't  tear  them  apart,  and  why 
did  you  not  put  some  starch  in  the  bo- 
som ?  "  "  Aint  them  done  nice  ?  Aint 
them  done  nice  ?  "  she  said.  What  "  him  " 
said,  I  do  not  repeat,  as  it  certainly  was 
not  designed  for  the  press,  but  I  am  sure 
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he  used  some  interjection  that  a  reporter 
would  have  heard,  had,  he  been  there. 

Up  to  **  him's  drawer  "  I  went,  and  there 
were  six  shirts  with  their  flaps  all  starched 
tight  tc^ther  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  sleeves'  sides  fastened  close  from 
shoulder  to  band,  and  the  bosom  —  soft 
and  starchless — immaculately  white,  but 
fearfully  stiff,  all  those  shirt  flaps. 

The  thing  was  so  ludicrous  —  but  I 
dared  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  meeting  a 
conjugal  frown.  Sally  had  no  idea  of 
numbers ;  she  insisted  upon  it  that  she 
weighed  just  three  pounds  herself.  I 
taught  her  to  make  pie-crust ;  she  had  to 
have  always  three  cups  in  a  row,  each 
one  full  of  flour,  then  one  next  filled 
with  lard,  next  one  of  water,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  in  it — and  so  she  made  her 
crust  always  with  her  five  cups  in  a  row, 
but  she  didn't  make  the  "  fillin* "  as  she 
called  it.  One  day  I  was  sick  in  bed. 
Sally  came  up-stairs — "  What  shall  I  do 
now,  ma'am  ?  "  "  You  might  make  custard 
pie  if  you  know  how,  Sally,  we  have  so 
many  eggs  and  so  much  milk."  "  Yes, 
and  *  him '  likes  'em  too,"  she  said  ;  •*  111 
make  'em."  Then  she  repeated  the  for- 
mula of  the  crust,  after  me,  counting  the 
cups  on  her  fingers.  Then  I  told  her 
about  the  custard ;  four  eggs,  holding  up 
my  four  fingers;  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  holding  up  the  four  fingers  of  my 
other  hand ;  and  a  quart  of  milk — she  re- 
peated the  process,  slowly  counting  her 
own  fingers. 

Half  an  hour  after  she  came  up-stairs. 
"  Got  'em  done,  ma'am,"  she  said,  looking 
like  a  victorious  general  returning  from 
a  battle.  "  How  did  you  make  them  ?  "  I 
said.  "  Mixed  them  ar  cups  of  flour,  water 
and  lard,  beat  up  eggs,  and  sugar,  and 
milk,  and  put  'em  all  in  a  pan,  ma'am." 
**  What !  the  crust,  and  the  custard,  you 
put  all  in  a  pan  together,  Sally  ?  "  "  Yes, 
ma'am,  stirred  'em  all  up.  good."  "  You 
may  go  down-stairs,  Sally,''  I  said,  "  and 
let  it  all  alone  now,  and  when  Alice 
comes  fropp  school,  you  may  tell  her  to 
come  up  here." 

This  was  one  of  the  cases  to  which  lan- 
guage could  not  do  justice.    I  imagine 


somebody  would  have  said,  "  You  thun- 
dering fool,  don't  you  know  better  than 
that  ?  "  and  I  was  "  real  mad  inside,  at 
first,"  as  the  children  say,  and  then  I  be- 
gan to  iaugh,  and  I  laughed  till  I  almost 
cried.  When  Alice  came  from  school, 
I  said,  "  Sally  has  made  the  crust  and 
the  custard  and  mixed  it  ajl  up  in*  the 
pan  together ;  you  look  at  the  mixture, 
and  if  it  is  thin  add  some  flour ;  if  it  is 
thick,  put  some  milk  in  it  till  you  can  roll 
it  out  and  make  cookies  of  it.  I  think  we 
will  have  a  new  kind."  They  jc/ere  unpar- 
alleled cookies,  and  nal  placed  before  the 
paterfamilias  at  supper.  They  were  kept 
for  hungry  people  to  eat  between-times, 
and  they  lasted  longer  than  any  cookies 
we  ever  had.  But  Sally  was  honest, 
good-natured,  and  neat,  and  go  from  one 
end  of  the  farm  to  the  other,  she  would, 
to  reclaim  a  wandering  pig,  a  straying 
cow,  or  entice  a  wayward  colt  into  the 
barn,  and  puss  always  had  a  warm  corner 
undisturbed  by  her  fireside.  So  I  let  her 
think  she  weighed  three  pounds  exactly, 
and  that  she  was  in  deep  mourning  for 
her  mother,  because  she  had  black  lines 
in  the  border  of  the  bright  yellow  ribbon 
she  wore  on  her  bonnet. 

Sally  taught  me  one  lesson :  not  to  be 
angry  with,  but  to  pity  the  natural  de- 
fects of  humanity,  and  to  be  very  thank- 
ful for  whatever  common  sense  the  good 
Lord  has  pleased  to  give  me.  If  we  knew 
more  about  the  human  head  we  would 
encourage  right  doing  when  we  see  it, 
and  be  more  patient  with  wrong  doing, 
and  try  to  help  make  up  the  natural 
deficiencies  of  those  around  us. 

Now  far  away  from  the  old  farm-house, 
I  hear  the  clock  strike  one,  over  the  way, 
and  I  wish  we  could  all  as  faithfully  and 
bravely  as  the  old  clock  leave  all  sor- 
rows and  wrongs  behind  and  begin 
cheerily  at  one  again,  in  the  round  oJ 
unknown  cares  before  us.  After  all  the 
weary  hours  that  clock  has  struck,  it  be- 
gins again,  loud,  clear,  and  sweet,  with 
one.  One  moment  only  is  ours,  one  duty 
only  at  a  time — and  only  one  trouble  to 
cure  or  to  endure. 

LYDIA   M.  MILLARD. 
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GEORGE   ELIOrS   "ROMOLA." 


r^EORGE  ELIOT  is  dead,  and  yet 
^^  George  Eliot  lives.  The  mortal 
frame  of  the  woman  has  been  laid  with 
the  dust,  but  the  creations  of  her  won- 
derfully-gifted brain  survive;  and,  like 
the  pyramids,  are  imperishable.     So  it 


ing  color  and  pleasing  beauty ;  the  cun- 
ning, forceful  fingers  that  used  the  pen 
—even  as  the  Tyrian  artist  used  his  brush 
and  dye  amphora,  making  of  common, 
almost  useless  things,  treasures  of  art  fit 
for  the  palaces  of  kings— are  at  rest  for- 


ever is.  Man  passes  onward  to  the 
tomb,  but  the  monuments  that  he  builds 
remain  for  future  generations.  Matter 
is  material,  and  decays ;  the  spirit  alone 
is  immortal,  and  of  God. 

We  say  the  woman  is  dead.  That  is 
true,  alas !  The  wise,  active  brain  behind 
those  calm,  dispassionate,  far-seeing  eyes 
that  wove  such  subtle,  deft  webs  of  glow- 


ever.  She  is  dead  and  buried.  The 
world  has  already  ceased  to  think  and 
to  talk  of  her.  Not  even  the  conven- 
tional thirty  days  for  mourning  of  the 
patriarchal  times  could  well  be  spent  by 
busy  moderns  in  grieving  for  the  dead 
authoress  whose  life  went  out  with  the 
departing  year.  For  a  few  da3rs,  indeed, 
the  press  was  filled  with  George  Eliot. 
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It  discussed  her  and  her  books,  criti- 
cised, eulogized,  bewailed,  and  con- 
demned —  now  the  genius,  now  the 
woman.  For  a  few  da)rs — it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  we  breakfasted 
on  George  Eliot,  we  dined  on  George 
Eliot,  we  supped  on  George  Eliot. 
Dailies,  weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  politi- 
cal, sectarian,  and  religious  sheets  alike 
teemed  with  what  may  be  called  this 
George  Eliotish  literature.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  great  monthlies  with  pages  of 
editorial  comment,  criticism,  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  regret,  to  revive 
temporarily  the  fame  of  the  departed 
genius.  Now  we  have  forgotten  whether 
she  be  dead  or  living— so  little  can  one 
individual,  even  of  the  highest  type,  af- 
fect the  rushing,  busy,  daily  life  of  the 
world.  It  was  but  a  little  while  ago  that 
Carlyle  died — a  greater  intellect,  if  not  so 
great  a  genius ;  and  the  world  has  for- 
gotten him,  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  occupied  with  any  thought 
of  the  rugged  Titanic  force  of  "Sartor 
Resartus."  The  affairs  of  men  move  on. 
Geniuses  may  die,  or  they  may  be  bom 
—the  event  scarcely  makes  more  than  a 
ripple  on  the  great  ocean  of  life.  Men 
live  eternally  in  the  present.  The  Trans- 
vaal war,  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  the  East- 
cm  Question,  the  South  American  rev- 
olution, the  Panama  Canal  scheme,  the 
Refunding  Bill,  the  rise  and  fall  of  bread- 
stuffs,  famines  in  Russia,  and  cold  storms 
in  the  West  are  here— living,  straggling, 
practical  issues  that  affect  the  lives,  com- 
forts, and  interests  of  us  all.  A  lonely 
soul  here  and  there  may  not  forget  the 
dead,  but  the  thousand  and  millions  of 
the  sons  of  earth  will  msh  onward,  ob- 
livious of  all,  save  the  great  historic 
events  which  preserve  the  equilibrium 
of  society  and  nations. 

Perhaps  it  is  well.  Certainly  it  can 
matter  little  to  the  poor  dust  sleeping  so 
quietly  in  the  little  English  churchyard 
at  Highgate.  She  did  her  work,  and  did 
it  nobly ;  no  one  disputes  that.  Let  the 
woman  be  forgotten  if  the  works  of  her 
hand  abide,  and  abide  they  will.  There 
are  her  volumes  on  the  library  shelves  to 


be  read  or  not  to  be  read,  as  one  chooses. 
There  they  are,  and  it  will  be  long  before 
they  will  be  displaced.  Generations  that 
will  know  not  whether  George  Eliot  was 
a  man  or  a  woman— whether  married  or 
unmarried  —  whether  she  was  English, 
Continental,  or  American  —  will  peruse 
with  interest  and  delight  those  studies 
of  life  and  character  that  she  delineated ; 
the  descriptions  of  mral  English  scenery 
of  those  peaceful  highways  shaded  by 
hedges  of  rose  and  hawthorn  trees;* the 
summer  sunsets;  the  bloom  of  daisies 
and  asphodels  on  fertile  moor  and  mead- 
ow; or  mediaeval  Italian  city  pictures; 
the  flow  of  Amo's  glittering  tide  under 
old  stone  bridges  and  past  historic  walls ; 
the  autumn  leaves  falling  in  Vallam- 
brosa,  or  the  stern  reformer's  auto  da  fh 
as  the  dark  shadows  crept  down  from 
wooded  Apennine ;  and  those  shrewd,  epi- 
grammatic statements  that  flowed  from 
her  pen  with  the  energy  and  tmth  that 
oracular  utterances  always  fall  from  the 
mind  of  genius,  even  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  frenzied  Pythoness  beneath 
Dodona's  mstling  groves  of  oak,  or  from 
the  lips  of  the  grand  prophetess  who 
dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  between  Ra- 
mad  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim. 

Some  wise  man  has  said  that  our  opin- 
ions are  the  angel  part  of  us.  If  so,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  tme,  George  Eliot 
could  not  complain  if  she  would  that  the 
world  has  forgotten  the  woman  for  her 
books.  Not  that  she  had  sins  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.  She  was  human,  and 
therefore  erred ;  for  that  is  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity. But  as  the  years  go  by  men  will 
think  less  of  Marion  Evans  the  woman, 
and  more  of  George  Eliot  the  genius.  By 
her  books  alone  will  she  be  remembered. 
Who  thinks  of  Shakespeare  as  the  deer 
poacher,  the  wild  gallant,  the  play-actor ; 
the  cold,  heartless  husband  who  be- 
queathed his  gentle,  loving  wife — the 
dear  Anne  Hathaway  of  his  youth — only 
his  best  bed  ?  We  speak  of  Shakespeare ; 
we  mean  the  genius  that  shines  through 
the  storm  in  "  Lear "  and  in  the  sor- 
cerer's eyes  of  "  Cleopatra  " ;  that  speaks 
in  the  soliloquy  of  "  Hamlet,"  the  bum- 
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ing-  eloquence  of  "Portia,"  and  the 
deathless  dialogue  of  the  "  Lovers  of  Ve- 
rona." Shakespeare  is  no  longer  a  per- 
son, but  an  abstraction.  It  is  all  those 
dramas,  tragedies,  lyrics,  and  comedies 
which  some  say  Bacon  wrote — ^which 
some  say  were  largely  confiscated  from 
earlier  plays — but  which  all  confess  to 
be  matchless.  As  with  Shakespeare,  so 
will  it  be  with  George  Eliot.  All  that  is 
worth  remembering  of  her  is  in  her 
books.  In  "Romola,"  in  the  "Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  the  world  will  alone  behold 
George  Eliot. 

For  reasons  that  are  apparent,  we  do 
not  care,  therefore,  to  stop  to  compare 
George  Eliot  with  any  other  of  the  great 
masters  of  fictitious  writing.  She  may  be 
greater  than  Scott,  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  or  Hawthorne — or  she  may 
be  inferior.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  this  at  present.  Possibly  it  al- 
ways will  be.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
no  fair  comparison  can  ever  be  made. 
There  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  ques- 
tions to  be  considered.  They  all  wrote 
voluminously.  Of  course  they  all  execu- 
ted inferior  work — inferior  work,  I  mean, 
as  compared  with  their  best.  If  we  were 
allowed  to  compare  the  best  work  that 
each  performed,  an  estimate  of  their  re- 
spective ability  might  easily  be  arrived 
at.  But  would  it  be  a  correct  one  ?  We 
opine  not.  If  each  of  their  great  works 
was  its  author's  only  work — if  each  was 
composed  at  the  same  period  of  its  au- 
thor^s  life,  then  perhaps  the  estimate 
would  be  a  true  one.  But  not  otherwise. 
For  instance,  if  Scott  had  written  only 
"  Ivanhoe,"  and  George  Eliot  only  "  Ro- 
mola," we  should  say  that  Scott  was  the 
greatest  novelist — that  is,  that  his  skill 
in  constructing  a  plot,  his  power  of 
grouping  events  so  that  eflfect  will  follow 
cause  in  a  logical  sequence,  his  faculty 
of  description,  his  analysis  of  character, 
and,  above  all,  his  power  of  producing 
lasting  impressions,  are  superior  to  those 
same  qualities  in  Geoi^e  Eliot.  But 
none  of  George  Eliot's  novels  fall  to  so 
low  a  level  as  Scott's  "Pirate*'  or  his 
"Quentin     Durward."         If    she     had 


launched  into  the  literary  world  at  an 
age  as  youthful  as  that  of  Scott  or  Bui- 
wer  when  they  wrote  their  first  noveU 
she  might  have  done  as  poor  work  as 
either  of  these  did.  As  it  was,  being 
nearly  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  her  powers  when  her  first  g^eat 
novel,  "  Adam  Bede,'*  appeared,  we  have 
none  of  the  crudeness  of  the  inexperi- 
enced litterateur  in  any  of  her  works* 
She  never  wrote  anything  of  which  she 
was  ashamed  to  own  the  maternity,  as 
Hawthorne  and  Bulwer  did. 

Another  secret  of  Geoi^e  Eliot's  suc- 
cess lay  in  her  vast  erudition  and  her 
philosophical  training.  She  possessed 
the  largest  culture.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  no  woman  like  her  since  A^pa- 
sia.  The  brilliant  Milesian  could  ex- 
change repartee  with  the  witty  Aris- 
tophanes— sustain  arguments  upon  the 
most  subtle  speculative  questions  of  the 
day  with  Socrates  or  Anaxagoras — ^talk 
of  art  with  Phidias — and,  in  eloquence 
and  politics,  was  the  teacher  of  Pericles.. 
George  Eliot  was  as  learned.  In  her 
knowledge  of  science  and  philosophy,  of 
poetry,  art,  and  political  economy,  she- 
called  no  man  master.  From  this  rare 
union  of  gifts — of  genius  with  highest 
culture,  it  might  be  supposed — in  fact,  it- 
has  been  asserted — ^that  the  dead  author- 
ess surpassed  every  other  writer  of  her 
age.  But  we  choose  to  judge  genius  as 
we  do  faith  —by  its  works.  Bulwer  had 
not  a  tithe  of  her  scientific  attainments^ 
although  a  man  of  vast  research  and  pro- 
found historical  erudition.  Thackeray 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  culture,, 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  philosophy,  and 
almost  nothing  t)f  political  economy.. 
Hawthorne  —  with  his  poet's  eye  for 
beauty,  his  knowledge  of  art  and  gen- 
eral attainments — ^was,  as  we  all  know,^ 
utterly  ignorant  of  scientific  or  historic 
lore.  But  to  say  that  George  Eliot  wrote 
anything  better  than  the  "Last  of  the 
Barons,"  than  "Henry  Esmond,''  than 
**  The  Marble  Faun,"  would  be  insuffer- 
able dogmatism,  to  say  the  least. 

But  we  were  going   to    discuss — not 
George  Eliot,  but  her  works.   We  do  not 
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mourn  because  they  are  at  last  complete. 
In  one  sense  they  were  completed  eight- 
een years  ago.  When  she  finished  "  Ro- 
mola,"  George  Eliot  finished  her  greatest 
work — ^the  crowning  effort  of  her  genius. 
We  suppose  that  many  will  dissent  from 
this.  We  will  confess  that  it  is  not  so 
popular  a  novel  as  "  Middlemarch ''  or 
"Adam  Bede."  Neither  is  Scott's 
"  Ivanhoe  **  so  popular  as  the  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian/'  yet  none  will  be  so  brave 
as  to  deny  that  "Ivanhoe"  is  a  far 
greater  creation  than  its  more  popular 
rival.  For  the  same  reasons,  with  oth- 
ers, we  mean  to  show  that  "  Romola ''  is 
superior  to  any  other  of  George  Eliot's 
works. 

A  novel  must,  primarily  and  abso- 
lutely, be  judged  by  its  literary  merits 
according  to  the  highest  standard ;  and 
not  relatively,  by  the  tastes  and  fashions 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced.  So 
must  a  poem.  Milton's  grand  epic  re- 
mained almost  unread  by  his  generation. 
Every  school-girl  now  can  repeat  its 
most  glowing  lines.  Shakespeare's 
"  King  Lear "  was  rivalled  in  his  day  by 
Greene's  "Orlando  Furioso"  and  Mar- 
lowe's "Jew  of  Malta,"  but  who  cares  for 
the  latter  now  ?  The  verdict  of  a  con- 
temporary populace  is  hardly  ever  a  cor- 
rect one  as  r^ards  the  merit  either  of  a 
poem  or  a  novel.  Scott's  first  novel, 
"Waverley,"  was  read  more  eagerly  than 
even  his  "Ivanhoe"  and  his  "Kenil- 
worth."  Bulwer's  "  Eugene  Aram  "  and 
his  "  Earnest  Maltravers  "  excited  more 
comment  than  his  ^'Harold"  or  "The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

George  Eliot's  "  Middlemarch "  has 
had  ten  readers  to  every  five  who  have 
read  "  Romola."  Does  this  fact  prove  it 
a  greater  novel?  By  no  means.  The 
story  may  be  a  more  satisfactory  one. 
There  is  no  scene  in  it  that  haunts  us 
with  that  nameless  terror  that  we  feel 
when  the  frater  Savonarola  leads  his  two 
friends  into  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to 
meet  the  trial  by  fire,  or  when  old  Baldas- 
sarre  watches  in  the  twilight  the  raven 
hair  and  the  beautiful  Greek  face  floating 
upon  the  purple  flood  of  Amo.    But  the 


mere  pleasure  a  novel  gives  does  not 
constitute  its  sole  or  chief  merit.  If  that 
were  so,  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  would  be  a 
greater  work  than  "  Wilhelm  Meister  " — 
Mrs.  Child's  "Philothea"  than  Eber's 
"  Eg3rptian  Princess. '|  Possibly  one  rea- 
son why  "  Middlemarch  "  is  so  popular  is 
the  fact  that  its  heroine,  Dorothea,  in 
some  degree  is  supposed  to  personate 
Greorge  Eliot  herself.  A  mistaken  fancy,, 
we  think ;  but,  were  it  true,  it  is  no  rea- 
son that  the  story  is  a  more  meritorious 
production.  So  "Don  Juan"  is  supposed 
to  be  replete  with  the  personality  of  By- 
ron. But  B3n*on,  in  the  first  place,  was 
in  the  habit  of  writing  himself  into  his 
poems ;  and  the  fact  that  Juan  reflects  the 
voluptuous  poet-lord  more  fully  than  any 
other  character  of  his  poems  does  not,  as 
we  have  ever  discovered,  prove  that  par- 
ticular poem  superior  in  merit  to  "  Childc 
Harold"  or  " Sardanapalus."  Because 
George  Eliot  was  reserved  and  reticent 
and  led  a  secluded  life,  people's  curiosity 
was  excited.  The  least  information  re- 
garding the  life  of  the  woman  and  the 
author  was  bolted  ravenously.  So  when 
it  was  bruited  that  in  the  disappointed^ 
unhappy  wife  of  the  contemptible  Casau- 
bon,  George  Eliot  had  pictured  some- 
thing of  her  own  life  and  her  own  his- 
tory, straightway  everybody  desired  to 
read  it,  and  the  critics  as  mad  as  the 
crowd  at  once  pronounced  the  book  its 
author's  greatest  work.  We  fancy  that 
the  succeeding  generation  will  care  little 
whether  Dorothea  is  identical  with 
George  Eliot  or  not.  It  certainly  will 
not  place  the  novel  of  which  she  is  the 
leading  character  above  "  Romola." 

In  a  great  novel  there  is  always  to  be 
found  a  concatenation  of  those  several 
qualities  which  exist  separately  in  even 
the  poorest  fiction.  There  must  be  de- 
lineation of  character;  there  must  be  in- 
tensity and  brilliancy  of  style;  there 
must  be  great  descriptive  power;  there 
must  be  more  or  less  of  that  machinery 
to  command  a  sustained  interest — the 
physical  and  material  difficulties  to  which 
the  actors  are  subjected  and  those  things 
which  ordinarily  constitute  the  "plot'" 
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of  a  romance;  and  last»  but  not  least, 
there  must  be  a  moral  underlying  the 
whole — not  necessarily  stated  as  such  in 
as  many  words,  like  those  of  ^Esop's  Fa- 
bles and  some  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  moral 
tales,  but  apparent,  tangible  to  the  most 
ordinary  and  careless  reader. 

All  of  George  Eliot's  novels  possess  in 
a  striking  degree  these  several  qualifica- 
tions, but  it  is  in  "  Romola  "  that  this  art 
reaches  its  culmination.  The  authoress' 
strong,  terse,  epigrammatic  style,  without 
losing  any  of  its  force,  assumes  in  this 
work  a  richness,  a  brilliancy  that  is  dis- 
coverable in  no  other  of  her  novels.  Is 
it  because  she  writes  of  more  gorgeous 
skies,  of  grander  pageants,  of  more  ex- 
alted characters,  of  a  more  historic  age, 
that  she  uses  more  glowing  colors  than 
when  she  describes  the  tamer  scenes  of 
English  village  and  provincial  life?  Is 
her  pen  dipped  with  the  Tuscan  fire? 
Perhaps  so.  One  will  unconsciously 
adapt  their  style  to  their  subject.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  George  Eliot's 
particular  forte  as  a  novelist  lies  in  the 
delineation,  not  so  much  of  character  al- 
ready formed,  as  of  its  development. 
Those  strong  individual  types  with 
which  her  novels  are  filled  are  placed  so 
that  the  reader  may  see  the  logical  influ- 
ence of  every  circumstance  and  event 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  lives.  In  this 
subtle  analysis  of  character,  in  this  lead- 
ing design  of  picturing  the  development 
of  the  individual  life  under  different  con- 
ditions, it  seems  to  us  George  Eliot  is  no- 
where else  sogreat  as  in  "  Romola."  Where 
else  do  we  see  a  character  so  influenced, 
so  directed  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
OS  in  Tito  Melema?  Not  in  vain,  silly 
Hetty—not  in  passionate  Gwindolen — 
not  in  impulsive  Maggie  Tulliver.  The 
whole  story  is  like  a  page  from  one  of  the 
old  Greek  dramatists.  A  stem  fate — a 
pursuing  Nemesis  that  has  no  pity,  mov- 
ing ever  on  and  driving  its  victim  to 
perdition  at  last — stalks  through  its 
pages.  We  dislike,  we  almost  hate  the 
man — so  supreme  was  his  selfish  egotism, 
slipping  away  from  everything  unpleas- 
ant, caring  for  nothing  so  much  as  his 


own  ease  and  safety,  false  to  every  one, 
and  committing  the  basest  deeds  to 
shield  his  pampered  life — and  yet  his 
beauty,  his  cool  insouciance,  his  intel- 
lectual keenness  charm  us,  even  as  they 
charmed  the  peerless  woman  who  was 
his  wife.  We  pity  and  lament  his  end. 
Haunting  one  like  an  incubus — like  that 
picture  of  Rispah  mourning  her  slain 
children  under  the  autumn  skies  of  Pal- 
estine— like  the  sudden  death  of  old 
Squire  Pyncheon  in  Hawthorne's 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  " — ^like  the 
scene  in  the  lists  of  St.  George,  when 
bold  De  Bois  Gilbert  fell,  is  that  scene 
by  the  rushing  river's  bank  under  the 
evening  skies,  amid  the  flowers  and  the 
hedges,  when  the  young  life  goes  out  for- 
ever from  the  graceful  form  and  beau- 
tiful face  under  the  lean,  trembling,  grip- 
ing fingers  of  old  Baldassarre. 

And  of  all  stately,  womanly,  saintly 
heroines — where  is  there  one  to  compare 
•with  the  daughter  of  the  blind  old  Bardi 
— ^with  her  lily  bloom  and  aureole  of 
golden  hair,  filial  as  Antigone,  learned  as 
Vittoria  Colonna — true  wife  as  Penelope  ? 
George  Eliot  has  painted  many  noble 
women — many  beautiful  women  whose 
faces  are  like  the  faces  we  see  in  ancient 
intaglios — ^but  "  Romola  "  is  her  master- 
piece. She  may  be  a  trifle  proud,  this 
daughter  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Ver- 
nia — ^we  like  her  all  the  better  for  that. 
No  soft-hearted,  impulsive,  weak-headed 
woman  for  us.  From  the  time  that  we 
get  our  first  glance  of  her  as  she  stands 
by  the  side  of  her  blind  father,  helping 
him  with  his  books,  until  the  last  scene 
when  she  takes  Tessa  and  her  children 
home  to  her  heart,  she  is  the  same  true,  - 
womanly,  regal  creature.  Who  can  help 
loving  such  a  woman — who  can  help  rev- 
erencing her?  We  do  not  know  of  a 
grander  conception  of  a  woman  in  all  lit- 
erature. We  have  looked  for  one  in  vain 
among  the  scriptural  women,  the  hero- 
ines of  the  Greek  poets,  the  female  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare. 

Ruth,  Deborah,  Esther— "  Romola  "  is 
as  self-sacrificing  as  the  gleaner,  as  grand 
as  the  prophetess,  as  brave  as  the  queen 
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of  Artaxerxes.  Antigone,  Andromache, 
Nausicaa— "  Romola  "  is  as  devoted  to  a 
blind  father,  as  domestic  and  loving,  as 
modest  and  innocent.  Cornelia,  Lucretia, 
Ophelia — she  has  their  gentle,  forgiving 
temper,  their  proud  chastity,  their  no- 
ble womanliness.  She  is  complete,  she 
is  matchless,  and  still  she  is  natural ;  she 
is  always  a  woman. 

Of  the  other  characters  of  the  story 
none  is  so  disappointing  as  that  of  Sa- 
vonarola— the  monk  of  San  Marco,  the 
reformer  and  martyr.  But  this  is  no 
fault  of  the  writer ;  it  is  Savonarola's  own 
fault,  rather.  The  preacher  is  a  histori- 
cal character,  and  has  to  be  represented 
as  the  best  historical  research  shows 
him.  Geoi^e  Eliot  treats  him  fairly, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  "  Romola  " 
strengthens  our  preconceived  dislike  of 
the  man.  He  will  do  very  well  to  rank 
with  Mohammed  and  Calvin,  but  he  bore 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  character 
of  the  Christ  whom  he  preached  day 
after  day  before  the  gaping  multitudes  in 
the  Florentine  cathedral.  A  narrow, 
headstrong  kind  of  a  man,  with  plenty  of 
self-esteem  as  all  demagogues  have,  Sa- 
vonarola was  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
sort  of  a  man.  As  the  bold  denouncer 
of  Alexander  VI.,  whom  Mosheim  calls 
the  Nero  of  the  Popes,  and  who  is  cer- 
tainly better  entitled  to  the  term  by  his 
infamy  and  base  character  than  any  other 
of  the  pontifical  line,  he  demands  our 
sympathy;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
well  enough  to  remember  that  had  he 
had  his  way,  though  Borgianism  and  per- 
haps the  Papacy  might  have  been  abol- 
ished, something  nearly  as  bad  would 
have  been  substituted,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  rhapsodical  reign  of  a  sin- 
gle demagogue,  who^e  hallucinations 
would  have  paved  a  path  for  the  down- 
fall of  Florence  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore her  time.  The  scholar  can  not  for- 
get the  insult  he  paid  the  genius  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  whose 
books  he  ordered  to  be  burned;  and 
even  the  most  rigid  orthodox  believer 
staggers  a  little  at  that  utter  lack  of 
Christian  benevolence  which    hesitated 


not  to  permit  his  two  friends  to  walk 
into  the  flames,  as  they  came  very  near 
doing  in  that  wretched  farce  enacted  in 
the  Piazza  Granducca.  No,  one  does  not 
much  blame  Pietrode  Medici  for  burning 
the  would-be  reformer.  Clearly,  it  was  one 
or  the  other;  the  monk  would  have 
burned  Pietro  without  compunction,  but 
as  that  was  not  to  be,  the  Medici  burned 
Savonarola. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  "  Romola  " 
is  a  historical  novel.  It  has  the  grand, 
powerful  movement  of  one.  It  takes  us 
back  into  the  middle  ages  when  Florence 
reposed  lily  by  lily  under  the  gentle  sov- 
ereignty of  the  princes  of  Valois  Orleans. 
It  deals  largely  with  historical  characters 
— the  frater  Savonarola ;  the  young  cav- 
alier and  future  historian,  Niccolo  Mac- 
chiavelli ;  Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de  Medici 
sweep — in  monk's  cowl  and  coarse  serge 
robe,  in  velvet  tunic  and  tight  hose,  and 
in  the  trappings  of  State — across  the 
stage.  The  whole  story  is  redolent  of  a 
long  dead  past,  and  is  gorgeous  with  the 
pictures  of  chivalry  and  gloomy  with  the 
stem  realism  that  the  Reformation  ush- 
ered in.  Over  its  quaint,  narrow  streets ; 
its  old  stone  houses  with  projecting  ga- 
bles; its  carnivals  and  bustling  crowds 
and  old-fashioned  agricultural  life  shim- 
mers in  the  Italian  sunlight  of  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Is  the  novel  any  better 
for  being  historical  ?  some  will  ask.  We 
think  that  fact  constitutes  the  greatest 
merit  of  "  Romola." 

The  historical  novel  stands  confessedly 
at  the  head  of  fictitious  writing.  It  re- 
quires a  greater  genius  to  construct  a 
good  historical  novel  than  it  does  to 
write  a  mere  moral  tale,  a  society  story, 
a  passionate  romance,  a  descriptive  or  a 
philosophical  narrative.  To  be  able  to 
rehabilitate  the  past,  to  see  clearly  into 
the  characters  and  motives  of  public 
men,  to  analyze  the  principles  of  cause 
and  eflfect  as  they  bear  upon  certain 
events,  to  represent  the  manners,  the  so- 
ciety, the  costumes,  the  ideas  of  former 
times,  require  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
historian ;  and,  if  you  combine  with  the 
historian's  insight,  philosophic  breadth. 
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and  analytical  power,  the  imagination, 
the  fancy,  the  psychological  keenness  of 
the  novelist,  you  have  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  him  who  would  construct 
an  historical  novel.  Only  a  few  novelists 
would  succeed  in  historical  fiction.  Many 
have  tried  their  hands  at  it  and  failed,  as 
poor  Mrs.  Child  did.  Those  who  have 
succeeded  have  proved  themselves  of  su- 
perior genius,  and  their  successes  have 
been  their  proudest  monuments.  Charles 
Reade's  "Cloister"  and  the  "Hearth" 
will  be  read  when  his  other  novels  are 
forgotten ;  and  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Es- 
mond," with  its  pictures  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  its  glimpses  of  Marlbor- 
ough, of  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Marsh- 
am,  is  even  now  displacing  "Vanity 
Fair."  Jane  Austen's  "  Northanger  Ab- 
bey" and  her  "Persuasion"  and  Gold- 


smith's "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  may  al- 
ways have  their  readers ;  but  in  the  far- 
away future  the  scholar  will  turn  to  the 
"  Last  of  the  Barons,"  to  "  Romola,"  to 
"  Ivanhoe,"  to  "  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  Court,"  with  the  sacredness  that  he 
consults  his  Gibbon  and  Herodotus,  his 
Plutarch  and  his  Froissart.  Life  is 
short,  and  men  will  care  more  to  know 
something  of  the  Kingmaker  and  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou;  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  Savonarola;  of  wise  teachers 
and  great  kings  and  heroic  queens,  than 
they  will  of  factory  girls,  mechanics, 
overworked  wives,  and  sweaty  haymak- 
ers. The  former  in  all  cases  may  not  be 
the  more  deserving ;  but  when  you  read 
their  lives,  you  read  the  history  of  the 
world. 

FRED.  MYRON  COLBY. 


THE  WOMAN'S  CONGRESS  AT  LUBECK. 


'T'HE  General  Association  of  German 
■*-  Women  has  recently  held  its  annual 
congress  at  Lubeck,  and  one  of  its  mem- 
bers writes  me  in  these  words  concerning 
it :  "I  am  very  much  satisfied  with  our 
congress  in  some  respects,  less  in  others. 
I  am  satisfied  because  the  meeting  was 
much  more  progressive  —  radical,  you 
Americans  would  say — than  any  previous 
one ;  I  am  also  satisfied  because  the  press 
has  taken  so  much  notice  of  it,  even  the 
Southern  papers,  like  the  Augsburger 
Algetneine  Zcitung,  having  been  repre- 
sented by  correspondents  at  its  sessions ; 
satisfied  that  from  beginning  to  end  there 
was  a  thronging  public  so  that  hundreds 
were  obliged  to  go  away.  But  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  organization  there  was  no 
positive  outcome  of  the  congress,  no  lo- 
cal association  formed  which  might  put 
our  ideas  into  action.  Promises  were 
made  that  such  an  association  would  be 
established  in  the  end,  some  saying  that 
Northern  people  were  not  so  quick  to  act 
as  those  of  more  southern  climes.  But  I 
know  too  well  that  what  is  not  done  im- 


mediately, before  the  enthusiasm  dies 
out,  is  not  likely  to  be  done  at  all.  Be- 
sides, it  is  only  natural  that  our  speeches 
which  treated  not  simply  of  general  edu- 
cation and  professional  schools,  but 
hinted  at  woman's  rights  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  word,  should  meet  with 
disapprobation  from  many  who  have 
never  thought  on  these  subjects,  and  whoi 
now  hear  them  for  the  first  time.  New 
ideas — and  they  were  indeed  new  for  the 
Lubeckers — ^are  always  slow  in  gaining 
ground. 

"  The  nature  of  the  congress  and  the 
scope  of  the  woman  movement  in  Ger- 
many may  be  best  understood  by  giving 
the  subjects  of  the  addresses  pronounced 
during  the  three  days'  sessions. 

"  Miss  Auguste  Schmidt,  of  Lcipsic^ 
spoke  on  the  character  of  the  woman 
movement  in  Germany;  Mrs.  Louise 
Otto  Peters,  also  of  Leipsic,  the  founder 
of  the  General  Society  of  German  Wom- 
en, dwelt- on  the  past  and  future  of  the 
society ;  Miss  Marie  Calm,  of  Cassel» 
delivered  an  extemporaneous  speech  on 
the  history  of  the  woman  movement  in 
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America,  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
fining  the  recently  published  'History 
of  Woman  Suffrage '  most  valuable,  so  she 
.  informs  me,  in  her  study  of  the  question 
in  the  first-named  country ;  Miss  Jenny 
Hirsch,  secretary  of  the  admirable  Lette 
Society  of  Berlin,  gave  an  account  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  her  society  to 
ameliorate  the  educational  and  industrial 
condition  of  women ;  Miss  Julie  Will- 
bom,  of  Schwerin,  read  an  essay  on  the 
scientific  education  of  women  teachers ; 
Miss  Menzzer,  of  Dresden,  spoke  upon 
the  important  topic  of  woman's  work  and 
wages;  Miss  Assman,  of  Hanover,  dis- 
cussed woman's  position  as  a  citizen; 
Mrs.  Lina  Morgenstern,  of  Berlin,  de- 
scribed the  Volksktlchen  of  that  city,  and 
Mrs.  FtUlgraff,  of  Hamburg,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  woman's  condition  in  the 
United  States, 

"  A  few  words  about  some  of  the  Ger- 
man women's  rights  advocates  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  The  only  one  whom  I 
know  personally  is  Miss  Marie  Calm,  of 
Cassel,  and  if  she  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen. of  the  others,  Germany  may  be 
proud  of  these  reformers.  Miss  Calm 
talks  and  writes  French  and  English 
almost  perfectly,  is  intelligent,  vivacious, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  speaks  clearly  and  for- 
cibly without  notes  or  manuscript,  and 
withal  is  a  refined  and  cultured  lady. 
She  is  in  advance  of  most  of  her  co-work- 
ers, but,  on  account  of  the  conservative 
spirit  of  Germany,  she  feels  bound  to  con- 
ceal her  radical  views  when  speaking  in 


public,  lest  their  open  expression  might 
damage  the  cause  which  she  has  at  heart. 
Referring  to  her  address  at  the  congress 
on  the  history  of  the  woman  question  in 
Europe  and  America,  already  mentioned, 
she  says :  '  My  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
frage movement  cropped  out  so  much 
that  the  papers  called  attention  to  it.' 

"  *'Mrs.  Morgenstern,'  writes  a  German 
friend  in  a  private  letter,  *  is  a  pretty, 
plump  woman,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and 
an  almost  childish  mouth.  I  once  told 
her  that  I  liked  very  much  to  hear  her 
speak,  but  still  more  to  hear  her  laugh, 
there  is  such  a  merry  ring  to  her  voice. 
She  wore  a  beautiful  broach  and  locket, 
gifts  from  the  Empress  Augusta,  and  also 
a  decoration  given  her  after  the  last  war 
for  her  efforts  in  establishing  eating- 
houses  for  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the 
front.  Miss  Auguste  Schmidt,'  I  learn 
from  the  same  source,*  supported  her 
mother  and  two  sisters  for  a  long  time  by 
teaching,  she  being  one  of  many  children 
of  a  Prussian  officer.  She  is  now  at  the 
head  of  a  large  seminary,  beloved  by  her 
pupils  and  honored  by  all  who  know  her. 
Mrs.  Louise  Otto  Peters,  though  a  poor 
orator,  is  a  very  good  presiding  officer, 
as  she  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
parliamentary  law.  She,  as  well  as  the 
other  speakers,  was  dressed  in  black  silk, 
and  simply  but  elegantly  attired.  There 
was  but  one  exception  to  this  rule ;  Miss 
Julie  Willbom,  though  begged  to  dress 
like  the  others,  declined  and  kept  her 
hair  parted  on  one  side ! ' " 

THEODORE  STANTON. 


A    LAWYER'S    CHARITY. 


'T*HE  Brooklyn  EagU  recently  publish- 
"■-  ed  an  incident  of  practical  philan- 
thropy, which  is  worthy  of  extensive  cir- 
culation. The  chief  actor  in  the  case  is 
a  well-known  Long  Island  lawyer,  the 
subject  of  his  benevolence  a  vagabond 
boy,  who  had  been  indicted  for  grand 
larceny  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner in  Long  Island  City.  This  boy  did 
not  even  know  his  own  name,  and  never 
knew  either  his  father  or  mother  or  any 


relation  or  friend.  He  had  drifted  around 
for  years  among  the  farmers  of  Queens 
County,  doing  odd  jobs  and  getting  a 
meal  and  a  night's  rest  where  he  could. 
His  hair  was  long,  tangled,  and  filthy.  His 
face  and  hands  were  begrimed  with  dirt. 
His  feet  were  shoeless  and  sockless,  and 
a  few  unseemly  rags  were  his  only  cover- 
ing. The  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
was  the  theft  of  a  horse  and  wagon,  the 
fact  apparently  being  that  the  lad  saw  the 
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vehicle  standing  in  the  road,  got  inside 
and  went  off  for  a  ride,  imagining,  per- 
haps, for  a  time  that  he  was  a  wealthy 
farmer  driving  to  town  to  collect  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  or  two  for  produce. 
He  was  caught,  taken  to  jail,  and  indicted 
for  grand  larceny. 

On  Wednesday,  when  the  poor  little 
beggar  was  brought  into  court,  lawyer 
Mott  was  there,  and,  when  he  saw  the 
young  prisoner,  his  heart  was  touched. 
Under  the  patches  of  dirt  on  the  boy's 
face  the  worthy  man  saw  lines  of  intel- 
ligence. The  eye  was  bright  and  the 
movements  were  quick.  The  boy  said 
he  was  i6  years  old,  but  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  barely  12,  and  knew  no  more  of 
his  own  age  than  he  did  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy.  Mr.  Mott  went  up  to  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  and  said : 

**  Downing,  give  me  this  boy." 

"Give  him  to  you,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Downing,  "  why,  he's  to  be  tried  for  grand 
larceny." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  replied  Mr.  Mott ; 
"  111  take  him  and  make  a  man  of  him." 

"  That  won't  do,"  Mr.  Downing  said ; 
"  hell  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge." 

"  Not  until  he  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed," said  Mr.  Mott ;  "  if  he  is  to  be 
tried,  I  appear  for  him." 

The  lad  was  remanded  for  the  day,  and 
again  appeared  in  court  on  Thursday. 
Mr.  Mott  repeated  his  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  boy. 

"Don't  make  any  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Mott ;  "  I'll  take  care  of  him.  I've  got 
eight  of  my  own  and  another  mouth 
won't  make  much  difference." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judge, 
and  he,  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mott  would  do 
as  he  said,  allowed  the  boy  to  go  on  his 
own  recognizance. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Mott  saw  that 
the  boy  was  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
head  to  foot  and  his  hair  cut.  Then  a 
complete  suit  of  clothing  transformed 
him  into  another  being.  Mr.  Mott  went 
to  Mr.  Downing's  office,  taking  the  boy 
with  him.  Mr.  Mott  has  a  son  named 
John,  and  the  lawyer  practiced  a  pious 
fraud  on  Mr.  Downing. 


"  Downing,"  said  he,  "  this  is  my  boy 
John." 

"Glad  to  see  you,  John,*'  said  Mr. 
Downing,  adding  aside  to  Mr.  Mott, "  He's 
a  mighty  smart-looking  boy.'' 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Mr.  Mott,  "  he  is.  Don't 
you  remember  seeing  him  before  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  Mr.  Down- 
ing replied. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Mott,  *'this  is  the 
boy  you  indicted  for  grand  larceny  and 
wanted  to  send  to  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge." 

Mr.  Downing  was  astonished  and  grat- 
ified as  well.  That  evening  Mr.  Mott 
took  the  boy  home  with  him.  He  be- 
haved like  a  gentleman.  When  bedtime 
came  Mr.  Mott  led  him  to  a  small  room 
which  he  had  prepared  for  him,  and  left 
him  there.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Mott 
went  back  to  the  boy's  room  and  glanced 
in. 

The  little  fellow  was  kneeling  by  the 
bedside  praying  aloud.  As  Mr.  Mott  de- 
scribed this  scene  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

"  I  heard  him  praying  for  me*  and  my 
wife  and  children,"  said  Mr.  Mott,  "  and 
I  never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life." 

Next  morning  the  boy  was  around  at- 
tending to  the  cow  and  the  horses  before 
any  one  else  was  up.  Mr.  Mott  told  him 
he  had  a  man  to  do  that,  but  the  boy  said 
he  liked  to  do  it,  as  he  had  done  it  often 
for  the  farmers.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
lad  was  around  early  again  and  attended 
to  the  cow  and  horses  as  before.  After 
breakfast  he  dressed  himself  and  went  to 
church  with  the  family.  This  morning 
he  was  up  earlier  than  before,  and  long 
before  nine  o'clock  had  finished  every- 
thing and  dressed  himself. 

"You  have  got  through  early,"  said 
Mr.  Mott. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  answered ;  "  I'm 
going  to  Sunday-school  with  the  boys." 

It  may  not  be  often  that  a  homeless » 
dirty,  ragged  boy  exhibits  such  charac- 
teristics of  head  and  heart ;  it  is  certain 
that  few  such  boys  have  the  opportunity. 
We  would,  for  their  sakes,  that  there  were 
more  practical  benefactors  like  the  Long 
Island  lawyer. 
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PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS  OR  CONSUMPTION. 


PHTHISIS  pulmonalis,  or  consump- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  fatal  and 
most  common  diseases  that  afflict  our 
people.  It  prevails  in  nearly  every  part 
of  our  country.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one-fifth  of  all  the  deaths  that  oc- 
cur in  New  England  are  due  to  this 
disease.  If  small-pox,  cholera,  or  some 
other  disease  should  produce  as  large  a 
number  of  deaths  for  even  one  year, 
there  would  be  a  fever  of  public  excite- 
ment and  loud  calls  for  the  adoption  of 
efficient  sanitary  measures  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  all  available  means  of  check- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Con- 
sumption, however,  goes  on  year  after 
year,  making  its  fearful  inroads  upon  the 
lives  of  our  people,  consigning  them  to 
their  graves  by  the  thousand,  and  yet 
not  a  ripple  of  excitement  is  created,  no 
call  is  made  for  sanitary  measures  to 
check  its  ravages,  and  everybody  seems 
to  regard  human  agency  as  powerless  be- 
fore the  fell  destroyer. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  some  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  consump- 
tion, the  means  of  prevention  and  cure, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether 
necessarily  our  people  should  hold  them- 
selves powerless  in  combating  or  oppos- 
ing or  dealing  with  this  disease. 

IS  CONSUMPTION  CURABLE? 

A  query  which  meets  us  at  the  outset 
is.  Is  consumption  curable  ?   The  popular 


opinion  is,  that  after  the  disease  becomes 
well  established,  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
covery, and  only  a  small  chance  even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  If  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a  person  has  consumption, 
his  cure  is  at  once  considered  to  be  hope- 
less, and  his  death  is  regarded  as  only  a 
question  of  time.  By  the  medical  pro- 
fession, up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
consumption  was  regarded  as  not  only 
a  very  dangerous  disease,  but  also  as  one 
which  was  uniformly  fatal.  If  a  recovery 
in  any  case  took  place,  the  physician  re- 
garded it  as  either  a  fortuitous  result 
brought  about  by  nature,  and  not  due  to 
treatment,  as  is  evidence  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  the  decision  as  to  what  the 
disease  was.  Andral,  a  celebrated  French 
physician,  who  lived  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  said :  "  No  fact 
demonstrates  that  phthisis  (consump- 
tion) has  ever  been  cured,  for  it  is  not 
art  which  operates  in^the  cicatrization  of 
cavities;  it  can  only  favor  this  at  most 
by  not  opposing  the  operations  of  nature. 
Forages  remedies  have  been  sought  to 
combat  the  disposition  to  tubercles,  or  to 
destroy  them  when  found ;  and  thus  in- 
numerable specifics  have  been  employed 
and  abandoned  in  turn,  and  chosen  from 
every  class  of  medicaments." 

So  far  as  drugs  are  concerned  in  the 
cure  of  consumption  the  words  of  Andral 
are  still  true.  No  drug  has  yet  been  dis* 
covered  which  is  potent  enough  to  cure 
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the  disease,  and  there  is  no  probability 
that  there  ever  will  be  one  found.  Its  cure 
is  not  to  be  sought  by  such  means.  Louis, 
another  well-known  French  authority,  in 
his  admirable  work,  while  admitting  that 
a  cure  might  rarely  take  place,  points  out 
that  in  such  cases  the  disease  must  be 
limited  in  extent  and  the  result  fortui- 
tous. The  recoveries  which  occasionally 
took  place  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
general  view  entertained  of  the  fatal  nat- 
ure of  the  malady  or  stimulated  medical 
men  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  cure  of 
the  disease.  A  palliation  of  the  symptom 
was  all  that  5vas  aimed  at  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  medical  men  that  consumption 
admi^  of  cure  in  some  cases,  and  that  in 
many  other  cases  life  may  be  consider- 
ably prolonged  by  judicious  treatment. 
Dr.  Carswell,  an  eminent  English  physi- 
cian, who  spent  many  years  in  examining 
consumptive  cases,  and  made  numerous 
examinations  of  the  lungs  after  death, 
makes  use  of  the  following  strong  and 
decided  language:  "Pathological  anat- 
omy has,  perhaps,  never  afforded  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  curability  of  dis- 
ease than  it  has  in  that  of  tubercular 
consumption."  In  another  place  he 
sa3rs:  "The  important  fact  of  the  cura- 
bility of  consumption  has  been  satisfac- 
torily established,  and  its  perfect  cure 
demonstrated  by  scars  in  the  lungs." 

Dr.  Evans,  another  English  author,  who 
for  many  years  had  an  extensive  practice 
in  lung  aflfections,  says :  "  I  promise  you 
that  by  pursuing  a  proper  line  of  treat- 
ment, you  will  be  enabled  to  cure  many 
cases  of  consumption  in  every  ^age" 
In  commenting  upon  this  statement,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  London  Lancet, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  medical  pub- 
lications, said:  "On  this  point  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  author;  that  recov- 
ery from  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  much 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed, 
is  an  opinion  daily  gaining  ground. 
There  is  necessarily  nothing  malignant 
or  fatal  in  tubercle  itself,  and  by  treating 
the  constitutional  disease,  its  further  dis- 
position may  be  checked." 


That  numerous  cases  of  consumptive 
disease  of  the  lungs  have  been  cured  has 
been  conclusively  proven  by  the  results 
of  post-mortem  examinations.  Dr.  J. 
Hughes  Bennett,  an  eminent  English  au- 
thority, says :  "  The  careful  post-mortem 
examinations  now  made  with  such  regu- 
larity in  our  large  hospitals  have  demon- 
strated the  frequent  occurrence  of  old 
condensations,  cicatrices,  and  calcareous 
concretions  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  in 
persons  of  advanced  age,  who  have  died 
of  other  diseases.  In  1845  I  pointed  out 
that  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh 
they  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals who  died  after  the  age  of  forty. 
Roger  and  Boudet  had  previously  shown 
that  at  the  Salp6triere  and  Bic6tre  hos- 
pitals in  Paris,  amongst  individuals  above 
the  age  of  seventy,  they  occurred  in  one- 
half  and  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases  respect- 
ively. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
cicatrices  and  concretions  indicate  the 
healing  and  drying  up  of  cavities  and 
softened  tubercular  matter  of  some  pre- 
vious period  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
and  the  consequent  spontaneous  cure  of 
the  disease  in  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,"  In  view  of  the  facts  adduced, 
authorities  cited,  and  the  large  mass  of 
other  testimony  which  might  be  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  admitted  that  consump- 
tion is  curable. 

CAUSES  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

In  dealing  with  any  disease,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  causes  of  it.  In 
case  the  cause  is  still  in  operation,  the 
first  requisite  of  cure  is  that  it  be  re- 
moved. The  causes  likely  to  produce  a 
disease  being  known,  those  who  have  a 
care  for  their  h<salth  are  often  enabled  to 
avoid  the  causes  and  escape  the  disease. 
"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  far 
cheaper,"  remarked  John  Locke  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  his  re- 
mark is  as  true  to-day  as  when  he  uttered 
it.  The  breathing  of  impure  air  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  causes  of  consumption. 
Those  people  who  live  in  the  open  air  or 
tents,  where  there  is  free  circulation  of 
air,  are  seldom  affected  with  this  disease. 
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"The  Bedouins,"  it  is  said,  "who  live  in 
the  open  air  all  day  and  sleep  in  tents, 
where  ventilation  is  provided  for,  are  en- 
tirely exempt  from  consumption."  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  Islands,  of! 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  are  exempt 
from  this  disease,  while  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land Is  desolated  by  it.  An  explanation 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  live  in  houses  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  permeated  by  a  ceaseless 
interchange  of  air— that  is  to  say,  of  the 
house  air  with  the  outer  air — by  reason 
of  having  a  constant  hearth  fire  and  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  air  is  never— day  or  night,  winter 
or  summer — for  a  moment  stationary; 
and  thus,  too,  it  is  that  the  inhabitants 
never  re-breathe,  or  possibly  can  re- 
breathe,  theirown  pulmonary  excretions." 
Wherever  persons  are  confined  in  close 
work-rooms  or  sleeping-rooms,  and  oblig- 
ed to  re-breathe  the  air  from  their  own 
lungs,  consumption  is  found  to  be  prev- 
alent. Animals,  when  closely  confined 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
especially  if  several  are  kept  in  the  same 
apartment,  are  aflfected  with  this  disease. 
Many  of  the  wild  beasts  carried  about 
the  country  for  exhibition  in  the  me- 
nageries, fall  victims  to  it.  Tenement- 
houses,  where  many  persons  are  crowded 
u^ther,  are  hot-beds  for  the  production 
of  this  disease.  The  nearer  air-tight  the 
houses  are.  the  worse  it  is  for  the  tenants. 
Dr.  Beddoes  says :  "  I  am  informed  that 
in  a  certain  Highland  district  (in  Scot- 
land), where  the  proprietors  have  exerted 
themselves  to  build  decent  and  air-tight 
dwellings  for  their  tenants,  instead  of  any 
improvement  of  health  resulting,  con- 
sumption, formerly^  uncommon,  became 
very  rife  and  deadly."  The  disease  is 
scarcely  known  among  savage  races  of 
men.  Savages  have  no  "comfortable 
houses,"  and  consequently  are  pretty 
freely  supplied  with  pure  fresh  air,  and 
are  not  troubled  with  consumption. 

DAMPNESS  AS  A  CAUSATIVE  INFLUENCE. 

Dampness  seems  to  exert  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  causation  of  con- 


sumption. Where  impure  air  is  added 
to  dampness,  the  tendency  to  the  disease 
is  aggravated.  The  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  England  increases  the  mortality 
from  tubercular  diseases,  one-third  of  all 
the  deaths  being  caused  by  them.  la 
1854  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  consumption.  Among  the 
questions  sent  out  to  physicians  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  State  were  two  relating: 
to  the  influence  of  locality.  From  the 
replies  received,  the  committee  were: 
obliged  to  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  Consumption  is  very  unequally" 
distributed  in  New  England.  Some 
places  enjoy  a  very  great  exemption  from 
its  ravages,  if  not  quite  as  much  exemp- 
tion as  any  portion  of  the  globe  can 
claim.  There  are  some  spots,  even  some 
particular  houses,  which  are  frightfully 
subject  to  it.  The  cause  of  this  unequal 
distribution  of  the  disease  is  intimately 
connected  with,  and  apparently  dependent 
upon,  moisture  of  the  soil  on  or  near 
which  stand  villages  or  houses  in  which 
consumption  prevails.  These  conclu- 
sions have  since  been  confirmed  by  ob- 
servations in  Rhode  Island,  Vermont^ 
Maine,  New  York,  and  other  States.. 
English  investigations  have  also  confirm- 
ed the  same  conclusions.  Investigations, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
British  Government,  brought  to  light  the 
important  fact  that  in  towns  which  had 
been  thoroughly  sub-drained,  and  thus, 
been  made  comparatively  dry.  instead  of 
having  a  soil  permeated  with  moisture*, 
there  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  deaths  by  consumption,  in- 
some  instances  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Bowditch  says  that  "there 
are  from  twice  to  three  times  as  many 
deaths  from  consumption  in  the  wet. 
places  of  New  England  as  in  those  that 
are  dry;  and  that  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  dampness  of  the 
soil  is  the  tendency  to  death  by  consump- 
tion." Dr.  Bowditch  further  declares^ 
that  there  are  homesteads  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  damp  locations,  in  which  two  or 
three  generations  have  been  cut  down  by 
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consumption— and  more  will  be  cut  down 
■unless  the  cause  is  removed ;  while  other 
"homesteads,  in  dry  locations,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  have 
been  exempt  from  the  disease.  The 
doctor  relates  the  instance  of  two  healthy 
brothers,  who  married  two  healthy  sis- 
ters. Both  had  lai^e  families  of  children. 
One  lived  upon  the  old  homestead,  situ- 
ated upon  a  beautiful  and  well-drained 
hill,  where  the  house  was  bathed  all  day 
in  sunshine,  and  not  one  of  the  chil- 
dren was  touched  by  consumption.  The 
other  brother  placed  his  house  a  short 
distance  off,  but  upon  a  grassy  plain, 
-covered  all  summer  by  the  rankest  verd- 
ure. In  front  of  the  house  was  a  large 
open  "  common,"  in  the  center  of  which 
ivater  oozed  up  from  between  the  split 
hoofs  of  the  cows  as  they  came  home  at 
-evening.  Back  of  the  house  was  a  large 
level  meadow,  reaching  to  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  buildings.  Through  the 
meadow  slowly  flowed  the  mill-stream  of 
the  adjacent  village.  Further  back  these 
surroundings  were  inclosed  by  lofty  hills, 
which  kept  from  the  house  the  rays  of 
the  sun  in  early  morning  and  toward 
sunset.  The  house  was  chilly  and  damp 
most  of  the  time.  Not  one  of  the  chil- 
dren escaped  the  fell  destroyer;  affording 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  causative 
influence  of  dampness  in  producing  con- 
sumption. 

PERVERSION  OF  NUTRITION  AS  A  CAUSE. 

In  all  cases  of  consumption  there  is  a 
marked  perversion  of  nutrition.  Whether 
this  state  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  or 
result  of  the  disease,  is  not  fully  settled. 
That  it  may  sometimes  be  a  result  is 
•quite  possible,  and  that  it  is  often  a  cause 
is  evident.  The  perversion  of  nutrition 
may  be  caused  by  breathing  impure  air, 
by  living  in  a  damp  location,  by  improper 
iood,  by  imperfect  digestion  of  food,  by 
overwork,  by  anxiety,  and  by  various 
influences.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  perversion  of  nutrition,  it  involves 
a  serious  derangement  of  the  digestive 
process.  In  this  connection,  a  good  au- 
thority remarks  that  "  all  food  essentially 


consists  of  albuminous,  fatty,  and  min- 
eral constituents,  which  are  reduced  in 
the  alimentary  canal  to  a  fluid  condition 
by  the  mechanical  triturating  action  of 
the  teeth,  jaws,  and  stomach,  as  well  as 
by  the  chemical  solvent  action  of  alkalines 
and  acid  juices.  An  observation  of  the 
peculiar  dyspepsia  which  so  frequently  ac- 
companies tubercular  disease  will  satisfy 
the  observer  that  it  depends  upon  excess 
of  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
favors  the  solution  of  the  albuminous 
and  mineral  elements  of  our  food,  but  is 
opposed  to  the  emulsionizing  of  fat.  It 
has  consequjently  been  attributed  by  Dr. 
Dobell  to  diminished  secretion  from  the 
pancreas.  In  youth  the  indisposition  to 
eat  fatty  substances  is  well  marked ;  and 
among  the  ill-fed  poor  it  is  fat  which  is 
the  most  costly  ingredient  of  food.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  non-assimilation  of 
the  fatty  elements  of  food  and  their 
diminution  in  the  blood,  while  the  albu- 
minous elements  are  comparatively  in 
excess,  that  gradually  interferes  with  nu- 
trition. The  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle 
Is  impoverished,  the  elementary  mole- 
cules so  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
healthy  blood  corpuscles  are  diminished, 
the  liquor  sanguinis  consequently  is 
poor  in  fat  and  rich  in  albumen ;  the  en- 
tire growth  of  the  constitution,  as  a  re- 
sult, so  affected,  and  its  powers  rendered 
weak ;  lastly,  when  exudations  do  occur, 
more  especially  in  the  lungs,  they  are 
of  an  albuminous  character,  exhibit 
slight  power  of  transformation  into 
cells,  a^d  only  produce  that  slow  abor- 
tive nucleus  material  which  is  called  "tu- 
bercle." 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  per- 
version of  nutrition  and  the  production 
of  disease  in  the  lungs  seems  the  most 
reasonable  of  any  proposed,  and  very 
well  explains  the  phenomena  observed. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

The  prevention  of  consumption  de- 
pends lai^ly  upon  an  avoidance  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  The  breathing 
of  impure  air,  living  in  damp  locations,  and 
impaired  digestion  from  whatever  cause 
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iproduced,  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  prom- 
inent causes  of  the  disease.  The  breath- 
ing of  impure  air  must  be  guarded  against 
t)y  providing  thorough  ventilation  of 
houses,  and  all  places  where  persons  are 
required  to  stay  hour  after  hour,  and  it 
-is  desiraljle  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  The  most  of  our  houses 
.^ire  built  as  nearly  air-tight  as  the  carpen- 
ter can  make  them,  with  little  or  no  prO- 
irision  for  ventilation,  and  the  sleeping- 
nooms  are  small  and  often  occupied  by 
two  persons,  perhaps  with  doors  and 
windows  closed.  If  the  location  of  the 
house  is  damp,  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  or  else  abandoned 
for  a  dry  situation.  In  purchasing  houses, 
particular  r^;ard  should  be  given  to  se- 
^curing  a  dry  and  healthful  location.  To 
.guard  against  perversions  of  nutrition, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
diet,  and  all  the  rules  of  health  well  ob- 
served. 

THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

The  cure  of  consumption  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  drugs.  A  long  and  fruitless 
-search  has  been  in  progress  for  hundreds 
•of  years,  and  is  still  going  on,  to  find  a 
drug  that  will  cure  consumption.  None 
has  been  found,  and  none  ever  will  be 
found.  Yet  hundreds  of  persons  have 
been  cured  of  the  disease — not  always  by 
physicians— often  without  any  aid  (hin- 
drance) from  drugs.  The  first  step  in 
the  cure  of  the  disease  is  the  avoidance 
of  the  causes.  Pure  air  is  an  indispen- 
sable requisite.  Many  have  been  cured  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  by  pass- 
ing most  of  their  time  outdoors,  engaged 
in  some  light  employment.  The  con- 
sumptive must  not  allow  a  fear  of  the 
weather  to  keep  him  within  doors.  He 
must  protect  himself  from  the  weather 
by  sufficient  clothing,  and  go  out  and 
keep  out  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  and 
•comparative  health  restored,  when  nearly 
one-half  of  one  whole  lung  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Numerous  cases  might  be  given 
where  recovery  took  place  in  a  more  or 
iless  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.    One 


or  two  instances  must  suffice.  Dr.  James 
Norcum,  of  Edentown,  N.C.,  who  had  been 
seriously  ill  with  the  disease  for  a  year, 
was  on  that  account,  in  February,  1813, 
discharged  from  his  position  as  sui^eon 
in  a  United  States  regiment.  He  then 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  continued  to  attend  to  the  most 
laborious  duties  of  it  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night,  in  rain,  hail,  snow,  storms, 
and  sunshine,  whenever  he  was  called,  for 
eighteen  months.  Of  his  condition  then 
he  says:  "At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  had 
lost  my  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  puru- 
lent expectoration,  and  my  cough  had 
nearly  left  me ;  my  chest  had  recovered 
its  capacity  of  free  and  easy  expansion, 
and  the  ulcers  in  my  lungs  were  entirely 
healed."  Dr.  Norcum  lived  till  1850, 
when  he  was  killed  by  an  accident.  Dr. 
Norcum  related  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
by  riding  ten  miles  a  day  on  horseback 
in  18 10,  was  cured  of  consumption,  and 
was  free  from  the  disease  twenty  years 
later.  "A.  P.,"  a  lawyer-poet  of  some 
renown,  a  native  of  New  England,  was  a 
sixth  child.  His  parents  had  both  died 
of  consumption,  and  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  they  approached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  paled  away  and  died  of  the 
same  disease.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
began  to  grow  feeAe,  and,  expecting  the 
same  fate  as  the  rest  of  his  family,  he 
went  to  Arkansas,  lived  a  hunter's  life, 
camped  out  for  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether, and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
was  in  perfect  health.  Outdoor  life,  in 
elevated  and  dry  regions,  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  in  damp  locations. 

In  the  treatment  of  consumption,  the 
improvement  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  is  very  important.  One  reason  why 
outdoor  life  proves  so  beneficial  is,  that 
it  improves  the  nutrition  as  well  as  puri- 
fies the  blood.  Special  attention  is  often 
required  to  insure  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  fatty  elements  of  food. 
Cod-liver  oil  may  be  of  much  benefit, 
being  peculiarly  well  adapted  by  its  com- 
position to  digest  easily  and  afford  the 
nutriment  most  needed  in  such  cases. 
The  general  nutrition  of  the  body  must 
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be  well  attended  to.  and  all  the  laws  of 
health  carefully  observed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
curative  treatment  of  consumption  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  patient  moderately 
active,  in  the  open  air,  in  elevated  or  dry 


locations,  and  in  careful  attention  to  the 
proper  nutrition  of  the  system.  The 
consumptive,  if  able  to  go  about,  should 
never  give  up  and  confine  himself  to  the 
house.    His  only  hope  is  in  an  outdoor 

life.  HENRY  REYNOLDS,  M.D. 


NEW  ORLEANS  AND  YELLOW  FEVER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  pro- 
longed  and  exceptional  heat  of  the 
summer  of  '8i,  this  largest  of  the  gulf 
cities  escaped  a  visitation  of  the  dreaded 
scourge,  yellow  fever.  With  reference  to 
this  really  extraordinary  matter,  and  the 
probable  reasons  for  it,  an  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Stanford  E. 
Chaille,  a  medical  practitioner  in  New 
Orleans  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authori- 
ties on  yellow  fever,  before  the  New  Or- 
leans Auxiliary  Sanitary  Association, 
September  22d,  in  which  he  stated  that : 
"  Not  only  has  no  death  from  yellow 
fever  occurred,  but  no  case ;  not  only  no 
case,  but  no  suspicious  case ;  and  not  only 
no  suspicious  case,  but  no  alarming  ru- 
mor of  one.  All  this  is  so  extraordinary 
that,  during  the  past  sixty  years  at  least, 
there  has  been  only  one  year,  1861,  in 
which  no  death  by  yellow  fever  was  re- 
corded. In  January  of  this  solitary  year 
of  exemption,  Louisiana  seceded  from  the 
United  States,  and  its  coast  was  soon 
thereafter  blockaded.  When  this  extra- 
ordinary concurrence  of  the  blockade  and 
of  our  exemption  from  yellow  fever  in 
1 86 1  is  associated  with  the  facts  that  New 
Orleans  escaped  yellow  fever,  as  is  al- 
leged, in  iSo8.and  in  1812-1815,  when  the 
Embargo  Act  and  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  suspended  its  commerce,  that 
there  were  no  epidemics  here  in  the  civil 
population  during  the  four  years  of  our 
recent  war,  and  that  there  has  never  been 
greater  quarantine  vigilance  than  this 
year,  the  conclusion  can  not  be  escaped, 
that  those  have  strong  evidence  in  their 
favor  who  contend  that  efficient  quaran- 
tines seive,  at  least,  to  greatly  reduce 


our   numerous   annual    risks   of   infec- 
tion. 

"  To  what  cause  has  our  total  exemp- 
tion this  year  been  due?  Has  it  been 
due  to  luck,  including  in  this  all  causes 
which  we  can  not  or  have  not  controlled  ? 
or,  has  it  been  due  to  such  improved  lo« 
cal  sanitation  as  the  great  extension  this 
spring  of  your  valuable  measure,  which 
causes  fresh  water  to  flow  daily  through 
those  streets  perpendicular  to  the  river? 
or,  has  it  been  due  to  increased  quaran- 
tine vigilance  ?  While  strong  arguments 
can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  luck,  I  prefer 
to  call  your  attention  to  my  conviction 
that  the  *  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,'  and  that  inasmuch  as  we 
have  done  something  to  protect  our- 
selves, we  have  in  a  measure  deserved 
our  luck.  It  is  my  belief,  after  thirty 
years'  experience,  that  our  local  sanita- 
tion, notwithstanding  many  and  grave 
deficiencies,  was  never,  on  the  whole,  as 
good :  that  official  sanitary  organizations 
were  never  more  vigilant  and  active ;  and 
that  never  before  had  these  officers  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  execute  so  ef- 
ficient a  quarantine.  But  not  one  of 
these  means  for  protection  is  perfect,  and 
if  this  community  would  enjoy  continued 
exemption  from  yellow  fever,  it  must  vig- 
orously persevere  to  perfect  all  protective 
measures.  Thus  alone  can  we  deserve 
success,  thus  alone  can  we  command,  in 
case  of  failure,  the  sympathy,  confidence, 
and,  if  need  be.  the  aid  of  our  neighbors." 

This  year  has  proved  that  New  Orleans 
need  not  annually  either  originate  or  im- 
port yellow  fever.  That  city  is  now  free 
from  this  poison,  and,  therefore,  can  be 
kept  free  more  readily  than  heretofore. . 
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MILK  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 


THE  views  of  a  writer  in  one  of  our 
exchanges.  Food  and  Health,  a  publi- 
-cation  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade  in  food  materials,  are  deserving 
of  general  consideration,  and  we  take  the 
liberty  to  print  them  here.  Substantially 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of 
the  more  advanced  hygienists,  who  re- 
gard milk,  as  commonly  used,  an  artiji' 
^/a/.product,  and  unsuitable  for  healthful 
nutrition : 

"  Milk,  on  a  rough  calculation,  contains 
in  one  hundred  parts : 

4.5      Salts 0.5 

4.0      Water. 87.0 

4.0  '- 

X00.0 

"This  combination  supplies  food  and 
drink,  and  in  simple  modes  of  life  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  nutriments  man  pos- 


Albumenoids.... 

Fat 

lectin 


"  Milk  is  a  condensed  food,  for  it  has 
already  undergone  a  digestive  process  be- 
fore it  is  partaken,  its  power  of  nutri- 
tion depends,  however,  on  its  digestibil- 
ity. To  us  it  appears  that  the  constit- 
uents of  milk  make  it  most  precious  for 
the  very  young,  the  growing,  and  the  old. 
Nature  indicates  this.  The  fibrous  text- 
ures of  food  are  wanted  when  growth  is 
completed  and  has  to  be  maintained,  and 
nutriment  is  then  required  in  different 
proportions  to  those  which  milk  gives. 
An  English  physician  has  lately  given  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  least  quantity 
which  a  family  of  five  should  daily  con- 
sume would  be  five  quarts,  and  not  less 
than  a  quart  daily  to  a  child.  '  If  this, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  were  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,'  says  Dr.  Duck- 
worth, '  the  disease  of  rickets  in  its  man- 
ifold phases  would  be  completely  ban- 
ished from  this  country,  and  a  much 
higher  standard  of  health  and  robustness 
would  unquestionably  prevail.' 

"Now  we  believe  that  a  good  deal  that 
is  said  about  milk  is  said  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  that  no  deeper  inquiry  into  the 
physiological  formation  of  milk  has  ever 
been  made.  We  believe  milk  to  be  a 
principal  necessity  from  birth  to  the  age 


of  three  or  four,  to  be  useful  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  from  sixty  downward.  Dur- 
ing the  between  range  a  small  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  required  needs, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  a  principal 
food  throughout  life. 

MILK  A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  ARTS  OF  MAN. 

"Since  we  have  commenced  our  re- 
searches into  the  chemical  and  physio- 
logical value  of  food,  many  a  food  sub- 
stance has  in  our  mind  taken  a  different 
form  to  the  one  which  it  maintains  popu- 
larly, even  among  scientific  men.  These 
views  of  ours  can  only  be  developed 
gradually.  The  milk  of  our  day,  drawn 
from  cows,  is  not  a  product  in  the  course 
of  nature,  but  one  which  we  force  from 
the  cow  by  art.  We  were  glad  to  see 
lately  that  this  is  understood  by  some^ 
and  to  find  it  stated  that '  the  cow  in  its 
natural  state  gives  as  much  milk  as  will 
keep  a  calf  about  two  months,  then  for 
four  months  as  much  as  will  partially  sus- 
Uin  it ;  after  that  it  ukes  care  of  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cow  which  art  has 
produced  gives  as  much  milk  for  four 
months  in  the  year  as  will  support  four 
or  five  calves,  and  for  five  months  more 
as  much  as  would  support  three,  two,  and 
one.' 

"  Different  breeds  have  different  milk- 
giving  qualities,  just  as  man  has  induced 
them.  With  some  breeds  food  goes  into 
milk*  with  some  into  fat  and  beef.  But 
it  is  art  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case.  The  Durhams,  Herefords, 
Ayrshires,  Jerseys.  Guernseys,  and  Alder- 
neys  are  beep  milkers,  but  are  not  equally 
turned  into  beef.  Now  this  milk  is  not 
a  natural  product,  and  we  say  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  unhealthy,  and  no  food  prod- 
uct is  so  delicate,  so  easily  contami- 
nated, so  quick  in  the  trans^mission  of 
disease,  as  milk.  It  attracts  every  parti- 
cle that  may  float  about,  and  transmits  it 
to  the  consumer.  If  there  exi*t  a  dis- 
seminator of  disease  it  is  milk.  Its  pure 
state  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  healthy  aliment. 
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"  Wc  wish  here  to  give  our  emphatic 
opinion,  that  the  unnatural  flow  of  milk 
in  all  mammals  is  unhealthy,  that  of  the 
human  mother  as  well  as  the  cow,  and 
that  particularly  that  milk  is  unhealthy 
which  is  given  by  a  mammal  when  again  in 
a  breeding  condition.  Now  cows  are  made 
to  produce  milk  up  to  a  short  time  before 
calving,  and  so  drained  of  their  natural 
support.  They  not  only  give  unhealthy 
milk,  but  produce  unhealthy  flesh  in  their 
offspring.  Man  partakes  of  both,  and 
partakes  of  unhealthy  food  substances. 

"  Here  are  some  of  the  sources  of  disease 
which  our  own  shortsightedness  produces. 

"  We  say  that  it  is  better  not  to  partake 


of  milk  than  to  take  unhealthy  milk,  and 
most  of  our  milk  is  unhealthy,  for  the 
reasons  just  sUted.  Chemical  analysis 
can  not  always  detect  those  physiological 
conditions  which  determine  the  healthi- 
ness of  food  products,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  every  philosophical  chemist  will  be 
on  our  side. 

**  A  time  will  come  when  our  idea  will  be 
understood,  and  when  scientific  men  will 
decry  the  practice  of  producing  milk  by 
artificial  means ;  when  milk  will  be  used 
mostly  for  the  young  only,  and  when  the 
danger  to  human  life  will  be  considered 
in  sustaining  it  on  an  unnatural  prod- 
uct." 


THE    NOSTRUM    FALLACY. 


WHEN  a  child  complains  of  head- 
ache, lassitude,  or  want  of  appetite, 
the  nurse  concludes  that  he  must  "  take 
something."  If  the  complexion  of  a 
yowtig  lady  grows  every  day  paler  and 
pastier,  her  mother  will  insist  that  she 
must  "get  something"  to  purify  her 
blood.  If  the  baby  squeals  day  and  night, 
a  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  is  expected  to 
"  prescribe  something."  What  that  some- 
thing should  be,  the  parents  would  be 
unable  to  define,  but  they  have  a  vague 
idea  that  it  should  come  from  the  drug- 
store, and  that  it  can  not  be  good  for 
much  unless  it  is  bitter  or  nauseous. 
Traced  to  its  principles  their  theory 
would  be  about  this :  "  Sickness  and  de- 
pravity are  the  normal  condition  of  our 
nature ;  salvation  can  come  only  through 
abnormal  agencies ;  and  a  remedy,  in  or- 
der to  be  effective,  should  bS  as  anti- 
natural  as  possible."  But  Nature  dtill 
persists  in  following  her  own  laws.  Her 
ph3rsiological  laws  she  announces  by 
means  of  the  instincts  which  man  shares 
with  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  health  is  her  free  gift  to  all  who  trust 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  those  in- 
stincts. Health  is  not  lost  by  accident, 
nor  can  it  be  repurchased  at  the  drug- 
store. It  is  lost  l^  ph3rsiological  sins,  and 
can  be  regained  only  by  sinning  no  more. 


Disease  is  Nature's  protest  against  a  gross^ 
violation  of  her  laws.  Suppressing  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  with  drugs  mean& 
to  silence  that  protest  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  cause.  We  might  as  well  try  ta 
extinguish  a  fire  by  silencing  the  fire- 
bells;  the  alarm  will  soon  be  sounded, 
from  another  quarter,  though  the  first 
bells  may  not  ring  again  till  the  belfry 
breaks  down  in  a  general  conflagration.. 
For  the  laws  of  health,  though  liberal 
enough  to  be  apparently  plastic,  are  in 
reality  as  inexorable  as  time  and  gravita- 
tion. We  can  not  bully  Nature,  we  can 
not  defy  her  resentment  by  a  fresh  prov- 
ocation. Drugs  may  change  the  form  of 
the  disease — /.  e',  modify  the  terms  of  the 
protest— but  the  law  can  not  be  baffled  by 
complicating  the  offense:  before  the 
drugged  patient  can  recover,  he  has  to 
expiate  a  double  sin  — the  medjcine  and 
the  original  cause  of  the  disease.  But 
shall  parents  look  on  and  let  a  sick  child 
ask  in  vain  for  help?  By  no  means.. 
Something  is  certainly  wrong,  and  has  to 
be  righted.  The  disease  itself  is  a  cry  for 
help,  but  not  for  drugs.  Instead  of 
**  taking  something,"  something  ought  to- 
be  dofu^  and  oftener  something  habitually 
done  ought  to  be  omitted.  If  the  baby's- 
stomach  has  been  tormented  with  ten 
nursings  a  day,  omit  six  of  them ;  omit. 
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tea  and  coffee  from  the  young  ladjr's 
m€nu\  stop  the  d3rspeptic's  meat^  ra- 
tions, and  the  youngster's  grammar- 
lessons  after  dinner.  But  open  the  bed- 
room windows,  open  jthe  door  and  let 
your  children  take  a  romp  in  the  gar- 
den, or  on  the  street,  even  on  a  snow- 
covered  street.  Let  them  spend  their 
Sunda3rs  with  an  uncle  who  has  a  good 
orchard ;  or,  send  for  a  barrel  of  apples. 
Send  for  the  carpenter,  and  let  him  turn 
the  nursery  or  the  woodshed  into  a 
gjrmnasium.  In  case  you  have  nothing 
but  your  bedroom  and  kitchen,  there  will 
still  be  room  for  a  grapple-swing;  the 
Boston  Hygienic  Institute  has  patented 
a  kind  that  can  be  fastened  without  visi- 
ble damage  to  the  ceiling.  If  the  baby 
won't  stop  crying,  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  Yes,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible :  remove  the  strait-jacket  apparatus, 
swaddling  clothes,  petticoat,  and  all, 
spread  a  couple  of  rugs  in  a  comfortable 
comer,  and  give  the  poor  little  martyr  a 
chance  to  move  his  cramped  limbs ;  let 
him  roll,  tumble,  and  kick  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  complete  his  happiness  by 
throwing  the  paregoric-bottle  out  of  the 
window. — Dr.  Oswald  in  Popular  Set- 
ifice  Monthly. 


How  Voltaire  Cured  the  Decay 
OP  His  Stomach.— In  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Count  S^^r"  there  is  the  following  an- 
ecdote: "My  mother,  the  Countess  de 
S^^r,  being  asked  by  Voltaire  respecting 
her  health,  told  him  that  the  most  pain- 
ful feeling  she  had  arose  from  the  decay 
in  her  stomach,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing any  kind  of  aliment  that  it  could 
bear.  Voltaire,  by  way  of  consolation, 
assured  her  that  he  was  once  for  nearly 
a  year  in  the  same  state,  and  believed  to 
be  incurable,  but  that  nevertheless  a  very 
simple  remedy  had  restored  him.  It  con- 
sisted in  taking  no  other  nourishment 
than  yolks  of  ^;gs  beaten  up  with  the 
flour  of  potatoes  and  water."  Though 
this  circumstance  concerned  so  extraor- 
dinary a  person  as  Voltaire,  it  is  little 
known,  and  very  rarely  has  the  remedy. 


simple  and  dietetic  as  it  is,  been  prac- 
ticed. Its  efficacy,  however,  in  cases  of 
debility,  can  not  be  questioned ;  and  the 
following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  this 
valuable  article  of  food  as  recommended 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair:  Beat  up  an  egg 
in  a  bowl,  and  then  add  six  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cold  water,  mixing  the  whole  well 
together ;  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
farina  of  potatoes ;  let  it  be  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  the  liquid  in  the  bowl ;  then 
pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will . 
convert  the  whole  into  a  jelly,  and  mix 
it  well.  It  may  be  taken  alone  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  milk,  or  perhaps 
subacid  fruit  jelly  that  is  but  slightly 
sweetened,  in  case  of  stomachic  debility 
or  consumptive  disorders.  The  dish  is 
light  and  easily  digested,  and  nourishing. 
Bread  or  biscuit  may  be  taken  with  it  as 
the  stomach  gets  stronger. 


OUR  DAILY  RECKONING. 

If  yon  sit  down  at  set  of  snn 

And  count  the  acts  that  jon  have  done. 

And  counting,  And, 
One  self-denying  act,  one  word 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  ^eard  ; 

One  glance  most  kind, 
That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went, 
Then  you  may  count  thai  day  well  spent. 

But,  if  through  all  the  livelong  day 
You've  cheered  no  heart  by  yta  or  nay : 

If,  through  it  all, 
You've  nothing  done,  that  you  can  trace. 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  one  Amc  ; 

No  act  most  small. 
That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing  cost. 
Then  count  thai  day  as  vorae  than  lost  t 


Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  good* 
ness,  faith,  alone  can  give  vitality  to  the 
mechanism  of  existence.  The  laugh  of 
mirth  that  vibrates  through  the  heart — 
the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry  wastes 
within— the  music  that  bnngs  childhood 
back— the  prayer  that  calls  the  future 
near — ^the  doubt  which  makes  us  meditate 
— the  death  which  startles  us  with  mys» 
tery — the  hardship  which  forces  us  to 
struggle— the  anxiety  which  ends  in  trust 
— are  the  true  nourishment  of  our  natural 
being.— Jas.  Martineau. 
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The  Piinnma  CaniiK— M.  De  Les- 
"seps,  the  President  of  the  American  Branch 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  issued  a 
statement  a  while  ago  on  the  condition  of 
the  work.  From  this  it  appears,  that  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  encountered  in 
thfc  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  thick  for- 
ests, there  has  been  opened  and  recorded 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  canal  over  200 
kilometers  ol  paths,  and  also  a  passage  from 
20  to  30  meters  has  been  made  from  one  end 
of  the  Isthmus  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
proposed  lines  of  the  Canal  Commission. 
For  meteorological  studies,  to  which  especial 
attention  has  been  given,  four  stations  have 
been  established — at  Colon,  Gambo.i,  La 
Boca  del  Rio  Grande,  and  Naos  Island. 
Geological  surveys  have  been  made  and  are 
now  in  progress.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  between  Colon  and  Lion  Hill  the  canal 
will  not  encounter  any  rocks.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two  steam -sounding  apparatus  are 
being  put  up  similar  to  those  at  Colon. 
At  this  station  the  samples  brought  up  by 
the  spoons  have  given  an  exact  structure  of 
(he  soil.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  succession  of 
layers  of  clay,  representing  the  degradations 
of  a  greenish  pyroxenic  rock,  which  through 
its  gradual  degradations  and  decomposition 
has  produced  this  formation.  At  other  places 
the  ground,  bored  to  a  depth  of  25  merers, 
has  revealed  nearly  every  way,  instead  of 
successive  formations  methodically  arranged, 
a  chain  of  derived  rocks  growing  softer  and 
softer.  The  thickness  of  the  mellow  soil  is 
quite  remarkable,  and,  in  a  word,  the  sound- 
ings have  given  results  beyond  expectation 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  canal.  The  com- 
pany now  hare  200  cars,  12  locomotives,  2 
pontoons.  2  steam  cranes,  i3  flat-bonts.  2 
dredges  with  change  pieces,  ribbon  saws, 
rails,  etc.,  a  part  of  which  is  already  at  Colon 
and  the  remainder  is  on  the  way.  The  store- 
houses at  Colon  cover  an  area  of  1,400  met- 
ers, and  are  full.  Five  barges  and  two 
steamboats  are  plying  upon  the  Ch.igres 
River.  Another  steamboat  at  Panama  is 
used  for  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  bay. 

For  the  Ob^orvallon  of  Ulentnl 

Phe.vomkna  in  Young  Childpbn.— A  cor- 
respondent writes  us  the  following  : 

Paris.  Octolter  26,  i8Sr. 
Dear  Editor  :  In  your  excellent  monthly 
for  October  is  an  editorial  entitled  **A  New 
Boy  Science,"  which  suggests  to  me  a  little 
l)ook  not  as  widely  known  in  America  as  it 
ought  to  be.  I  refer  to  "  The  Mother's 
Register,"  the  admirable  creation  of  a  French- 
tnan.  Professor  Fonssagrivcs.  of  Montpellier, 
which,  if  faithfully  written  up  by  parents, 
would  not  only  furnish  invaluable  data  for  a 
baby  science,  but  would  prove  an  interesting 
and  precious  history  of  the  development  of 
Che  children  of  every  household.    The  little 


work  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
may  be  obtained,  at  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Nation^  now  the  weekly  edition  of  thn 
Evening  Post, 

Very  truly  yours, 

THEODORE  STANTON. 

ConvertlniT  Old  Cnns  to  IJiie.— 

One  of  the  eye-sores  of  village  and  country  life 
is  the  accumulation  of  discarded  tin  cans  ia 
the  back-yards  and  on  the  public  wayside. 
In  the  city,  the  emptied  tin  can  which  pre- 
viously held  fruit  or  condensed  milk,  fltiid 
chocolate,  or  boned  turkey,  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  ashman, 
but  in  the  leafy  sub- 
urbs it  is  likely  to 
be  cast  out  and  lie 
around  loose.  In 
the  American  Parnt' 
er  we  find  a  good 
suggestion  on  util- 
izing these  waste 
products  of   latter- 


day  civilization,  and  give  it  to  our  readers. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  the 
can  is  to  be  treated.  One  simply  removes  the 
top  by  heating  it.  then  cuts  the  cylindrical 
body  into  strips  about  three-fourths  of  an 
ijich  wide  to  near  the  bottom.  Then  ta'ke  a 
strong  wire,  and  with  a  hauimer  and  a  wooden 
block  bind  the  end  of  each  strip  over  the  wire 
at  equal  distances  apart.  Painted  a  bright 
red,  with  pretty  moss  and  some  simple  vines 
or  choice  flowers,  and  suspended  by  wires, 
the  old  can  is  converted  into  a  feature  of 
home  attraction. 

Motiilino. — For  twenty  years  or  more, 
"anti-friction**  metals,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  used  more  or  less  in  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  speed  and  re- 
ducing wear,  and  the  tendency  to  heat  up. 
Metaline  is  an  improved  composition  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  claimed  th.nt  no  oil  whatever 
is  required  when  it  is  used.  Indeed,  metal- 
ine has  been  used  for  some  years  on  both 
heavy  and  light  machinery,  on  railroad  car 
journals,  locomotives,  etc.,  etc.,  down  to  the 
smallest  spindle,  and  however  heavy  the 
bearings  or  rapid  the  motion,  these  can  be 
run  more  steadily,  with  less  friction,  and 
therefore  less  heat,  and  much  more  econom- 
ically without  oil  than  with  it.     When  once 
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-applied,  metaline  requires  no  attention  ;  is 
iree  from  dirt  and  smell,  and  is  inexpensive 
-and  verj'  durable.  Its  application  to  sewring- 
-cnachines  is  one  of  its  best  features  ;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  great  manufacturers  are 
Tel  octant  to  employ  it  because  the  owners  of 
the  patent  refuse  to  sell  their  rights  or  per- 
mit any  monopoly  of  its  advantages.  The 
Metaline  Company  is  prepared  to  receive 
-orders  for  the  application  of  metaline  to 
«ewing-machines,  and  tde  satisfactory  results 
-already  achieved  justify  the  expectation  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  sewin^- 
cnachinc.  either  in  family  or  factor}',  will  be 
tolerated  that  has  not  this  invaluable  im- 
.provement  as  part  of  its  composition. 

Pccaliar  Ejrcs.— White  hair  and  pink 
'eyes  are  said  to  be  the  peculiarities  of  two 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Rix,  of 
Franklin  Township.  Polk  Countj%  Iowa. 
One  is  four  years  old  and  the  other  two. 
■  "While  they  are  compelled  to  wear  goggles 
because  they  can  not  bear  the  sunlight,  they 
'Can  see  in  the  dark  even  better  than  in  the 
day-time,  being  able  to  pick  up  a  pin  in  a 
dark  room. 

A  Hartford  (Conn.)  paper  relates  a  singular 
-circumstance  connected  with  the  eyes  of  a 
young  lady  sixteen  3-ears  old,  residing  in 
Litchfield.  She  was  recently  confined  for  a 
few  days  in  a  dark  room  on  account  of  her 
-eyes,  until  one  day.  after  a  sudden  and  pe- 
culiar sensation,  they  felt  decidedly  better 
.and  she  was  taken  into  the  light.  When  she 
entered  the  dark  room  her  eyes  were  straight 
-and  natural  :  she  was  now  cross-eyed  ;  but 
the  most  singular  thing  is  the  asserted  fact 
^hat  when  she  closes  the  right  eye  she  can 
see  ft  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  with 
the  left  eye,  and  distinguish  objects  as 
though  they  were  within  the  ordinary  range 
of  vision.  The  distant  hills  appear  to  be 
brought  closer  as  if  by  a  telescope.  On  the 
other  band,  when  she  closes  the  left  and  uses 
the  right  eye  for  vision  it  appears  to  be  a 
microscope.  The  point  of  a  needle  looks 
like  a  blunt  piece  of  iron,  and  so  with  ever}*- 
thing  near  by.  But  when  both  eyes  are  open 
they  assume  the  cross-eyed  expression  and 
she  sees  everything  naturally  as  other  per- 
sons see. 

l>r.  Arthur  Mitchell^  a  prominent 
gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Lunacy  for  Sco.tland, 
has  made  some  interesting  discoveries  in  the 
Hebrides,  Shetland,  and  Orkney  Islands. 
He  found  people  there  %vho  could  read  and 
^rite,  U5ing  stone  and  bronze  implements, 
poundinflT  their  grain  in  hollow  stones,  using 
a  stone  fly-wheel  for  their  spindles,  living  in 
faee-hivc  huts  built  without  the  aid  of  a  ham- 
mer ;  and  he  even'  found  cave-dwellers  who 
would  (If  dead  and  exhumed)  pass  for  good 
specimens  of  the  bronze  age.  The  fact  ap- 
pears plain,  that  all  the  so-called  "ages"  are 
current  on  the  earth,  and  were,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  think,  when  certain  recently 
discovered  deposits  were  made  in  the  earth. 


It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  so-called  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
ages  were — as  such  cases  as  the  above  show 
them  now  to  be  —  contemporaneous.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  "ages"  are  getting 
ptetty  well  **  mixed."  and  are  existing  side  by 
side  to*day,  as  doubtless  they  were  when 
those  recently  discovered  deposits,  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  were  made. 

Deep  Fall  Plowlnir.— I.  N.  Stone, 
writing  to  the  Fruit  A*fcotJer,  says  :  "  Seven 
years  ago  I  had  one  acre  of  ground  which  I 
wished  to  -set  to  strawberries  the  following 
spring,  and  knowing  that  there  were  a  great 
many  white  grubs  in  every  loot  of  it.  con- 
cluded to  plow  in  deep,  just  before  winter 
set  in.  I  commenced  one  afternoon  and 
plowed  one-fourth  of  it ;  a  hard  breeze  at 
night  kept  me  Irom  plowing  the  balance  un- 
til spring,  when  I  finished  plowing  the  piece 
and  set  it  to  strawberries.  The  plants  on  the 
fall  plowing  were  not  disturbed  at  all  by  the 
grub,  while  those  on  each  side  were  nearly 
all  destroyed  by  them.  Since  then  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  plowing  fruit  ground 
just  before  it  freezes  up  for  winter,  and  have 
not  had  any  loss  from  grubs  and  cut-worms." 

Oil  Traiif^piniilini;:  Trees.— -Mr. 
Meehan,  in  the  last  Cardener^s  Monthly,  re- 
views some  of  the  many  practical  things 
brought  out  in  experience  on  this  subject. 
He  says : 

"  It  is  now  established  beyond  all  question 
th.it  a  tree  or  shrub,  taken  out  of  a  poor  soil, 
will  not  bear  transplanting  as  one  that  has 
been  well  fed.  For  instance,  if  five  years 
ago  two  Norway  spruces  were  planted,  both 
of  same  age  and  in  soil  both  just  alike,  but 
one  should  receive  no  manure  for  all  that 
time  and  the  other  have  a  little  manure  every 
vear,  the  chance  of  success  in  removal  will 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  well-fed  tree. 
Numbers  of  trees  with  good  roots  and  well 
planted,  die  after  removal  simply  from  a 
weakened  constitution  brought  about  by 
poor  living. 

"  Another  capital  fact  of  practical  value  to 
transplanters  has  been  developed,  and  which 
is  only  just  now  becoming  well  known.  It 
has  always  been  understood  in  this  country 
that  a  transplanted  tree  is  safer  from  being 
pruned,  but  the  pruning  generally  consisted 
of  shortening  in  all  the  branches,  strong  as 
%vell  as  weak.  But  it  is  now  found  that  the 
tree  should  not  be  shortened  in.  but  merely 
thinned  out.  All  the  weaker  brahches  should 
be  cut  out  and  the  strong  ones  left.  Any 
extensive  planter  who  has  re.id  of  these 
things  in  our  pages  will  have  saved  his  sub- 
scription price  a  hundred  times  over. 

"And  then  there  is  the  practice  becoming 
now  bettor  known  than  others  also  first 
learned  through  our  p.ngcs,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pound  the  earth  too  tight  about  a 
transplanted  tree.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
all  risks  in  transplanting.  The  art  will  never 
be  so  perfected  that  some  %vill  not  die;  but 
year  by  year  we  are  learning  ;  and  nf.ortality» 
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where  all  the  good  conditions  can  be  con- 
trolled, will  be  less  than  ever  before. 

"  Another  thing  may  be  remembered,  that 
trees  die  in  winter  from  drying  out.  There- 
fore give  the  roots  all  the  chances  you  can  to 
heal  and  grow  before  cold  drying  winds  and 
frosts  come.  One  of  the  best  of  these  chances 
is  to  plant  early.  Plant  as  soon  as  you  can 
after  the  fall  rains  come.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  yellowed  leaves  have 
all  fallen  or  not." 

The  Cancer  Remedj.— In  the  Oc- 
tober No.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  a 
statement  was  given  of  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  a  case  of  epithelial  cancer  of  many 
years*  standing  with  a  preparation  of  oxalis 
acetosella,  or  wood  sorrel.  The  subject  of 
the  treatment,  a  Brooklyn  physician  of  high 
reputation,  reported  the  case  fully  to  the 
County  Society,  and  the  incontrovertible  fact, 
as  set  fouh  in  that  report,  was  given  to  the 
Journal  readers.  There  have  been  several 
inquiries  made,  and  much  doubt  expressed, 
concerning  the  case,  which  could  be  answer- 
ed only  by  referring  correspondents  to  Dr. 
Eltinge  himself;  but  since  the  October  Num- 
ber was  issued  fresh  testimony  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  shape  of  two  cases  of  cancer, 
successfully  treated,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  sent  to  the  doctor  will  show. 

S.  G.  Culbrett,  of  Henderson,  Md.,  writes : 
**  I  went  exactiv  as  you  directed,  and  the 
charred  mass  fell  out  the  following  Monday. 
It  is  about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  chest- 
nut. I  preserved  it  in  alcohol.  It  is  whitish 
in  color.  It  left  a  place  ]arger  than  a  twenty- 
five-cent  piece,  and  in  five  days  it  came  down 
to  its  original  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece,  and 
then  remained  that  size  for  several  days.  I 
was  a  little  uneasy,  though  it  is  healing 
slowly— a  little  smaller  every  day.  It  is  not 
larger  than  the  nail  of  my  little  finger  now. 
It  is  three  weeks  since  I  put  the  first  plaster 
on,  and  I  think  in  another  week  it  will  be 
entirely  well." 

An  officer  of  the  regular  army  -stationed 
at  Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyoming,  writes :  "The 
seared  portion  dropped  off  yesterday,  just 
eight  days  and  five  hours  after  the  first  appli- 
cation, and  my  lip  is  about  well,  and  I  am 
so  very  thankful  to  you.  I  send  you  the 
seared  part,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the 

original  disease Three  army  surgeons 

pronounced  it  epithelioma,  or  cancer." 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  is  so  favorably 
impressed  by  the  method  of  treatment  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Eltinge,  that  he  will  communi- 
cate with  those  who  may  be  afflicted  by  the 
dread  disease  with  reference  to  its  treat- 
ment. 

A  Compound  is  described  for  the  prep- 
aration of  what  are  termed  safety  envelopes.' 
That  part  of  the  envelope  covered  by  the  flap 
is  treated  with  a  soluUon  of  chromic  acid,  am- 
monia, sulphuric  add,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  fine  white  paper.  The  flap  itself  is  coat- 
ed with  a  soluuon  of  isinglass  in  acetic  acid. 


and,  when  this  is  moistened  and  pressed 
down  on  the  under  part  of  the  envelope^  a^ 
solid  cement  is  formed,  entirely  insoluble  in. 
acids,  alkalies,  hot  or  cold  water,  steam,  etc^ 

CHURN  SLOWLY. 
A  LITTLE  maid  in  the  morning  sun 

Stood  merrily  singing  and  churning — 
"  Oh,  how  I  wish  this  butter  was  done. 

Then  off  to  the  fields  I'd  be  turning !" 
So  she  hurried  the  dasher  up  and  down 
Till  the  farmer  called,  with  a  half-made  frown^ 
*•  Churn  slowly ! 

"  Don't  ply  the  dasher  so  fast,  my  dear. 

It's  not  so  good  for  the  butter, 
And  will  make  your  arms  ache,  too,  I  fear. 

And  put  you  all  in  a  flutter — 
For  this  is  a  rule,  wherever  we  turn. 
Don't  be  in  haste  whenever  you  chum — 
Churn  slowly  1 

**  If  you'd  see  your  butter  come  nice  and  sweetp. 

Don't  chum  with  a  nervous  jerking, 
But  ply  the  dasher  slowly  and  neat — 

You  11  hardly  know  that  you're  working  ;. 
And  when  the  butter  has  come  you'll  say, 
*  Yes,  this  is  surely  the  very  best  way' — 
Churn  slowly!" 

Now,  little  folks,  do  you  think  that  you 

A  lesson  can  find  in  butter? 
Don't  be  in  a  haste,  whatever  you  do. 

Or  get  yourself  in  a  flutter  ; 
And  while  you  stand  at  life's  great  churn,. 
Let  the  farmer's  words  to  you  return — 
"Churn  slowly!" 

—SARAH   KKABLES  HUNT. 

Eflfect  of  Food  on  Effir«.— A  Cana^ 

dian  observer  rightly  touches  on  this  subject  t 
**  It  does  not  require  much,  if  any,  extra  under- 
standing  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  really  see- 
how  the  flesh  of  a  fowl  fed  on  wholesome  food 
and  water  should  be  better  to  the  taste  than 
those  fed  at  random,  and  upon  all  manner  of 
unwholesome  food.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  eggs  also.  Any  one  can  test  this,  if  he  so 
wishes,  quite  easily,  by  feeding  on  slop  food, 
or  food  of  an  unclean  kind,  such  as  swill  and 
decaying  garbage.  The  flesh  of  such  fowls 
will  quickly  taint,  and  eggs  will  taste  unsav- 
ory, at  least  to  any  one  with  an  ordinary  pal- 
ate. Fresh  air  has  much  also  to  do  with  this 
matter.  No  flesh  is  fit  for  the  table  which  is 
not  allowed  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pure  air. 
If  any  person  of  ordinary  discernment  woidd 
consider  the  actual  condition  of  highly  stall- 
fed  animals  of  Christmas  and  other  similar 
times  of  rejoicing,  he  would  be  quite  easily 
satisfied  that  although  to  look  at  the  stall-fed 
animal,  which  alwajrs  lacks  pure  air,  is  the 
fattest,  yet  its  flesh  does  not  agree  with  the 
stomach,  as  does  that  of  the  healthy,  ordinary- 
fed  animal.  Some  may  say  that  the  extra 
fat  does  this.  I  say  not,  for  I  have  quite  oftea 
kept  account,  and  though  I  do  not  touch  a 
morsel  of  fat,  I  was  troubled  afterward  with 
a  disordered  stcmach,  which  never  happened 
when  I  partook  heartily  of  ordinary  fine  beef ». 
both  fat  and  lean." 
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Chaxlottb  Fowlbk  WBLLSf  Prcprittor, 
H.  S.  DsATTON,  A.M.,  BdiUr,      N.  Sizss,  AuoeiaU, 

N^EATST    YORK, 

JANUARY,   188  2. 


OUR  SALUTATION. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  Greeting  to  our  read- 
^^  ere  and  friends,  and  a  heart-felt  wish 
that  the  twelvemonth  upon  which  we 
have  entered  shall  be  rich  in  blessings  to 
their  "bodies,  souls,  and  spirits." 

We  have  in  the  year  just  ended  passed 
through  an  extraordinary  series  of  events. 
A  frowning  Providence  has  seemingly 
been  the  lot  of  the  nation;  calamities 
have  fallen  upon  the  people;   in  some 
sections  there  have  been  sickness  and 
death,  to  an  extent  before  unknown ;  in 
othera  the  land  has  been  swept  by  fires 
which  destroyed  hundreds  of  lives  and 
made  thousands  of  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious people  homeless ;  in  others  misery 
and  loss  have  descended  with  great  rains 
and  unexpected  floods ;  while  over  a  very 
broad  extent  of  country  a  great  drouth 
prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  summer 
tlU  autumn  had  been  well  advanced,  and 
brought  in  its  train  blasted  crops  and 
mined  fields,  and  a  gloomy  winter  pros- 
pea  for  the  poor  and  dependent.     Fi- 
nally, as  if  the  climax  were  reached.  Pres- 
ident Garfield  was  stricken  down  by  the 
thot  of  an  assassin  and  the  whole  nation 
Aade  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  whose 


occupancy  of  his  exalted  office,  although, 
brief,  had  given  promise  of  much  good» 

But  the  record  of  suffering  and  loss, 
bad  as  it  is,  might  have  been  much  worse. 
Peace  has  reigned  within  and  without. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in 
the  South,  there  are  evidences  of  growth,- 
of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Immigration 
has  greatly  increased,  and  thousands  of 
industrious  and  honest  foreigners  have 
weekly  landed  on  our  shores,  and  been 
absorbed  as  rapidly  as  they  have  come^ 
into  the  great  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  agricultural  industries  of  our 
people.  From  the  West  and  the  South 
the  cry  has  been  maintained.  Come  to- 
ns ;  we  want  the  help  of  strong  arms  and 
willing  minds ;  the  work  is  growing,  grow- 
ing, growing  upon  us ! 

The  fires,  the  floods,  and  the  drouth 
have  destroyed  millions,  but  the  balance- 
is  nevertheless  on  the  credit  side;  sci- 
ence, education,  the  arts  have  advanced  v 
the  country  is  better  off  in  material 
wealth  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
the  heart  of  the  nation  is  just  as  eager 
for  work  in  the  multitudinous  industries 
of  society  as  ever.  Forward !  The  hill- 
tops re-echo  with  the  call  to  labor.  The 
blood  of  our  people  is  up,  and  they  are- 
bound  to  go  still  onward  in  their  wonder- 
ful career  of  progress. 

Made  tua  Virtute  O  patria !  Th)r 
sorrows  are  but  the  seasonable  chasten- 
ing of  thy  God,  who  would  make  the& 
strong  and  glorious,  a  noble  nation  zeal- 
ous for  true  liberty  and  righteousness. 


The  Schoolmaster  in  the  Edito- 
rial Chair. — One  of  our  exchanges  re- 
cently published  an  item  on  "  The  Great 
Salt  Lake,"  doubtless  intended  to  supply^ 
its  readers  with  some  information  con- 
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cerning  that  Utah  wonder.  Among 
other  things  we  are  told :  •*  Four  or  five 
'large  streams  empty  themselves  into  it; 
and  the  fact  of  its  still  retaining  ite  saline 
properties  seems  to  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  exists  some  secret  bed  of 
saline  deposit  over  which  its  waters  flow» 
and  that  thus  they  continue  salt;  for, 
though  the  Lake  may  be  but  the  resi- 
dence of  an  immense  sea  which  once 
-covered  the  whole  of  this  region,  yet,  by 
its  continuing  so  salt  with  the  amount  of 
fresh  water  poured  into  it  daily,  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  some  such  deposit 
from  which  it  receives  its  supply  seems 
to  be  only  too  probable." 

We  are  also  told  by  the  same  authority 
that  this  Lake  has  no  outlet — a  fact  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  account  for  the  saline 
character  of  its  water,  as  the  earthy  mat- 
ters brought  into  it  by  the  many  streams 
large  and  small  have  been  accumulating 
for  ages,  and  the  process  of  evaporation, 
•ever  going  on,  has  induced  condensation 
and  precipitation  of  those  earthy  matters. 
Hence  it  is  altogether  probable  that  a 
very  considerable  layer  of  alkaline  sub- 
stance forms  the  bottom  of  the  Lake. 
The  tendency  of  all  ponds  or  lakes  which 
have  no  outflow  to  become  saline  as  a 
natural  process  appears  to  be  unknown  to 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph. 


ON  DOCTORS. 

nPHE  case  of  Mr.  Garfield  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  thing  in  the 
annals  of  American  medicine  and  surgery 
to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  realization 
of  the  large  margin  of  possible  mistake 
in  the  diagnosis  of  a  physician.  The 
wide  discussion  of  the  extraordinary  er- 
ror committed  by  a  council  of  physicians 
•deemed  of  superior  ability  has,  we  think, 


accomplished  much  in  removing  that 
blind  and  almost  superstitious  depend- 
ence upon  the  wisdom  and  potency  of 
the  doctor,  which  a  large  class  of  people, 
intelligent  in  nearly  everything  but  med- 
icine, have  been  wont  to  exhibit. 

If,  it  has  been  reasoned  by  such,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  selected  to  attend 
the  chief  officer  of  the  nation,  could  be 
so  misled  by  appearances  connected  with 
a  wound  as  to  declare  a  condition  of  things 
which  was  shown  to  be  wide  of  the  fact 
by  the  post-mortem  examination,  what 
are  we  to  expect  from  the  average  prac- 
titioner who  meets  in  his  daily  round 
symptoms  and  conditions  of  disease  more 
or  less  complex  and  obscure  ?  Then,  too, 
the  average  practitioner  is  not  a  man  of 
high  intellectual  attainments ;  frequently 
his  organism  is  quite  lacking  in  those 
qualities  of  close  observation  and  keen  * 
analysis  which  are  most  essential  to  a 
prompt  appreciation  of  symptoms. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  attended  two 
or  three  courses  of  lectures  at  a  medical 
school,  while  it  somehow  gives  him  the 
right  to  offer  his  services  as  a  physician 
to  the  community,  does  not  always 
render  him  capable  of  performing  such 
services  well.  Too  many  young  men,  in 
truth  the  majority  of  those  attending  our 
popular  medical  schools,  are  without  ade- 
quate preliminary  training,  even  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  and  not 
well  grounded  in  the  common  English 
branches.  Several  of  our  better  known 
physicians  have  complained  of  this  as  a 
chief  cause  for  much  of  the  odium  which 
is  reflected  upon  the  medical  profession 
by  quacks  and  charlatans.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Hamilton  advocated  not  long  ago  in  an 
assembly  of  physicians  the  general,  prac- 
tice of  compelling  those  who  applied  for 
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admission  to  a  medical  school  to  undergo 
a  preliminary  examination  as  a  test  of 
fitness  for  the  study  and  vocation  of  med- 
icine. We  know  of  but  one  institution 
of  tlie  fifty  or  more  in  the  country  where 
any  soch  test  is  applied. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
vtk  long  since  made  some  wholesome  re- 
marks respecting  the  enlightenment  of 
the  masses  on  subjects  that  concern 
beahh,  and  on  the  privil^^es  of  physi- 
cians; the  motive,  which  was  apparent 
eooogh  and  worthy,  being  to  foster  an 
intelligent  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the 
man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  disease  and  honestly  seeks  to 
relieve  the  su£fering  and  cure  the  sick. 
What  was  said  elicited  a  letter  from  a 
"doctor"  residing  in  a  large  city,  which 
illustrates  well  what  we  have  said  above, 
and  **  points  the  moral  "  of  the  Advocate 
writer.  We  quote  from  the  letter  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  their  ignorance  of  the  pathol- 
ogy or  true  nature  of  fever,  as  it  is  called, 
which  Ls  not  the  diseas,  but  the  sym- 
ton  of  diseas  onley.  Doctors  that  call 
fever  diseas  remain  ignorant  of  the  caus 
of  it  They  might  as  well  look  for  the 
cart  in  fronnt  of  the  horse.  All  forms 
of  diseases  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
fever,  or  inflamation  as  it  is  called.  The 
causes  of  fever  are  numerous  taking  cold 
is  the  most  common  caus.  Intemperance 
in  eating  or  drinking  excessive  exercise, 
whatever  disturbes  the  equilibeum  of  the 
system.  The  correct  way  to  abate  a  fever* 
is  to  remove  the  caus  dens  the  system 
Open  the  paus  promote  all  the  secre- 
tions. 

"With  few  exceptions  the  fever  can  be 
brocken  up  in  a  few  days  without  reduce- 
ing  the  system,  under  proper  treatment. 
'nu)8e  Doctors  who  say  the  fever  must 
^ve  its  run,  are  ignorant  of  proper  treat- 
i&ent,  and  they  should  be  caused  to  run 
^  leave  the  patient  to  nature  to  do  the 


work  alone.  All  sedative  Narcotic  and 
depressive  fashionable  treatment  at  the 
present  day,  *endailgers  the  life  of  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  causes  the  death 
of  a  member  in  a  family.  I  care  not 
what  Doctors  may  say  or  people  may 
think  about  breaking  up  fevers  at  the 
commencement,  I  have  done  it  for  35 
years  past.  Not  onley  so  I  have  brocken 
up  numerus  cases  of  T)rphoid  fever  in  the 
advanced  stage,  after  they  were  given  up 
as  hopeless  cases,  by  councils  of  Doc- 
tors. 

"  I  can.  give  give  referance  to  a  large 
number  of  the  latter  class.  I  use  sanati  ve 
treatment  on  the  positiv  adjustive  prin- 
ciple, To  set  right  to  adapt  to  suit. 

"J.  A.   M.,   M.D." 

The  well-educated,  tolerant,  and  expe-^ 
rienced  physician  is  of  a  far  different 
stamp  from  J.  A.  M.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  processes  of  disease  are  myste- 
rious, and  in  a  given  case  is  far  from  pre- 
tending that  his  opinion  is  infallible  and 
his  treatment  just  what  is  essential  to 
cure.  The  really  able  physician  is,  like 
the  learned  scientist,  modest  in  self-as- 
sertion ;  almost  without  a  single  excep- 
tion this  will  be  found  to  be  true.  Ap- 
preciative of  the  limitations  of  human 
wisdom,  he  is  candid,  never  bigoted,, 
and  never  loud  in  his  insistance  upon 
what  he  considers '  the  proper  course- 
Ignorance  and  pretension  are  never  allied. 
Your  good  physician  may  not  have  the 
bluntness  of  the  doctor  who,  according 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
said  to  a  mother :  "  Bring  down  the  child, 
it  is  mostly  guess-work  any  way.  but  we 
can  guess  better  if  we  see  the  patient," 
but  he  will  not  assume  to  know  every-  . 
thing,  and  when  called  to  treat  a  grave 
malady  his  candor  and  earnest  endeavors 
to  do  his  full  duty,  will  inspire  confidence 
in  the  patient,  in  itself  a  powerful  factor 
in  successful  medication. 
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FUHDAHENTAL  PRIMCIPLES. 
IXTHATK  VKR  affects  injuriously  the 
moral  tone  of  a  community,  affects 
its  materia]  condition  injuriously;  for 
solid  and  enduring  prosperity  can  not 
-exist  without  a  healthy  mental  status. 
There  may  be  evidences  <rf  wealth,  so  far 
as  warehouses  filled  with  costly  mer- 
•chandise  and  private  houses  el^;antly 
furnished  and  decorated  are  concerned, 
but  these  maybe  evidences  onlyqf  moral 
decay,  inasmudi  as  the  rich  merchandoe 
and  palatial  mansions  may  be  the  creat- 
ures of  selfishness,  greed«and  vanity,  and 
only  to  be  indulged  in  by  a  few  pam- 
pered ones;  while  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  ignorant,  oppressed,  and  lack- 
ing in  the  very  necessaries  of  life. 

wi 

Rome,  in  the  days  of  the  Ccsars.  is 
-deeoKd  to  hare  been  at  the  aemth  of 

her  power--her  power  as  a  screre  and  ;  and  their  settlemem  upon  gi^Mnids  of 
cruel  mistress  of  ooDquered  nations;  bat '  justice  and  right  win  be  essential  to  the 
she  was  far  from  the  aenith  of  her  real  future  perpetuity  of  oar  ^lecial  insUta- 
prosperity:  that  had  long  passed  away—  tions;  and  to  the  haimooy  of  the  pe<^e. 
even  with  the  v^ocous  and  frugal  acu\^  ^  The  grand  principles  dedaicd  by  oar 
Ues  of  her  yocth.  The  canker  of  luxury  conadtstional  law  have  aaoc^  rj^Mn  ^i^  ^ 
aad  the  u^cer  of  vice  were  destroTisg  the  pnmarr  axiom  the  ctptalhrof  nan;  and 
ro<aMittt3oas  of  her  nadooal  exfetence.  this  axioci  it  is  »K^y_  liie  boOii^  lava 
la  the  mKist  of  euterial  splendor  she  deep  within  the  caverws  of  the  TOkano. 
w«s  lapcd^r  deciirriqg^  Sfeccassse  moralhr  now  and  then  aukcs  tte  whole  jarw^^^i 
she  was  fuH  of  roctenrMss.  Sibric  tieaabte  aad 

VTho  cia  regard  thtt  people  hap^nraad    whach 
pcosperotts  wbo  to«era£e  aanr  systea  or    We  w^  t^Te  wealth 
pcactke  whiciu.  tat  its  rccT  aat;=^  ss  an-    po«cr  in  the  a:^^iss  c€  tvsssaess  or  ia  the 
t^pcsstac  to  every  pnaci^rue  of  rsrtac    chri:  senrioe  too  cas£:T  Si^cget  ths 
aaid  pbrsacil  sxtc^gri^r?     Wbo  ox  sn^    aad  iac^f?>e  to  rc^ird  ova^vcsa 
tikafc  a  ccirr-r-*^  is  w^se^^   prvcrKd    ncc  to  tihe  anisaa  sssd  the  pm«be  dti^ 
3i!d.v>^a.>>>  «^  or  ia  ccrpcc»-    aeo^  aotdl  thcteJoc^  aicc«  fg>%f  ^^  ^^^ 

spect  aad  hcocr  ihva  tSsey: 
gcft  «Ktt>  the  hdbut  <if 


poverish  the  majority?  To-day  in 
America  wealth  is  apparently  fast  be- 
coming the  most  powerful  lever  in  po- 
litical and  social  life.  It  b  establishing 
a  caste  or  dass  among  us  more  arbitrary 
than  the  aristocracy  of  the  <^d  world, 
since  its  disposition  is  to  look  upon  the 
poor  not  Only  as  tnieriors,  but  as  serv- 
ants or  dependents.  There  aeems  to  be 
looming  up  in  the  near  horixon  of  oai 
national  life  a  grave  contest— call  it  so- 
cial or  industrial,  kx  what  you  will— be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor;  a  struggle 
onthepartofthelormerto  secure  what 
sdfishness  and  greed  have  extorted  from 
the  producing  dasses^and  astrug^eon 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  escape  htmi  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  to  obtain  a  fall 
reoognitioQ  of  their  r^ts  as  human  be- 
ings and  atiaens  in  acoimDoo  5^^^. 

There  are  many  qnestioiis.  moral  and 
P**jsical,  pressing  for  sohitioa.  and 
thoughtful  men  see  in  this  coming 
sftmggie  an  effort  for  their  adjustment. 
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^diOB  to  honor  and  obey  us.  We  some- 
liow  incline  to  regard  them  as  depend- 
eots;*  almost  subjects,  who  should  be  very 
grateful  for  any  concessions,  whereas  wc 
are  dependent  upon  their  industry  and 
l»actiad  integrity,  for  our  wealth,  our 
comforts,  our  places.  In  their  skillful 
hands  the  resources  of  the  country  become 
available  to  the  man  of  money  and  the 
•civil  officer.  If  usefulness  were  taken  as 
^he  measure  of  worth,  where  would  the 
•attribute  of  superiority  rest?  We  trow 
that  the  crusty  Diogenes  of  antiquity 
and  the  splenetic  Carlyle  of  our  day 
would  not  place  arrogant  Money-bags  or 
haughty  Demigogue  above  the  salt. 


The  Institute.— The  session  of  the 
Phrenological  Institute  just  closed  has 


proved  of  unusual  interest.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  was  larger 
than  for  four  years  past,  and  four  of  them 
were  old  graduates.  As  heretofore, 
different  sections  of  the  country  were 
represented,  and  several  were  persons 
of  considerable  experience  and  cult- 
ure, and  following  professional  voca- 
tions. 

The  directors  and  faculty  of  the  Institute 
feel  much  encouraged  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  humanitarian  work  by  the  har- 
mony and  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the 
students  as  a  whole  in  the  special  studies  of 
the  session,  and  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Journal  reader  to  the  report  of  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  close  of  the  lecture  term, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  February 
Number. 


ur  ffluntorial  j  uriimi^ 


fta  @ur  ^orresponl^ent^. 


Questions  of  **  General  Interest"  only 

mmie  Atuwtrgd  in  tkh  department.    But  ene  qu**» 
-tien  at  a  timty  and  that  cltarly  stated^  must  be  pre- 
Hmndtds  if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give 
aim  the  benefit  0/  an  early  consideration. 

If  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Receive  Atten- 

Mon  within  two  months^  the  eorresfondent  should  r#- 
/«0/  ///  if  not  then  published,  the  inquirer  may  con-- 
rlude  that  an  answer  is  withheldy/or  good  reasons^ 
if  the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

aid  the  editor^  and  /acilitate  the  worh  0/ the  printer^ 
if  ear  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  jTol- 
lowing  rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intemded/or  publication  : 

s.  IVrtte  on  one  side  0/ the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  the  Page  into  "  tahes  ^^  for  compositors^ 
and  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 

9.  Write  dearly  and  distinctly,  being  particularly 
careful  in  the  matter  0/ proper  names  and  quotations, 

3.  iV«*/  write  in  a  microscopic  hand,  as  the  com^ 
fositor  has  to  read  it  across  his  case^  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  feet,  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  mahe 
changes  and  additions, 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheets 
iogdher. 

5.  Be  brief.  People  dofCtlihe  to  read  long  stories.  A 
tioo-colnmn  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  ae  one  of  double  that  length, 

6.  Alwdys  write  your  full  name  and  address  plains 
-lyotthe  end  ofvour  Utter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonvm 
9r  initials^  wriU  your  full  name  and  address  below 


We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  by  the  writers.  In  all  casbs,  persons  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  should,  if 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  p»tage.  or  what 
is  better^  a  prepaid  envelope,  with  their  full  addreu, 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  oe  considered, 

A  " Learned "  Objection. — Question: 
If  it  be  convenient,  please  answer  the  following 
objections  to  Phrenology.  One  I  think  often 
presented  in  one  form  or  another,  which  has 
been  made  by  the  learned  men,  viz :  Phrenology 
is  impracticable,  though  size  were  the  measure 
of  power,  as  there  is  no  practical  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  amonnt  of  power,  when  neither  the 
parts  nor  the  foldings  of  the  brain  can  be  meas- 
ured. Further,  the  greater  the  number  and  the 
depth  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  the 
greater  the  surface,  and  the  greater  its  power ; 
but  as  these  convolutions  are  Invisible,  their 
number  and  depth  are  undetermined.  Likewise 
the  power  depending  upon  them. 

JiitiMr:  The  first  objection  with  regard  to 
size,  is  untenable,  because  anatomists  generally 
of  the  present  day  accept  the  relation  between 
size  of  head  and  intellectual  capacity.  Ferrler, 
Bastlan,  Bennett,  and  other  prominent  physiolo- 
gists accept  this  proposition  as  demonstrated. 
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Ab  regards  tbe  cbarmcter  of  the  coDTolaUons, 
tbeir  determination  is  not  so  dlfflcolt  as  yoar 
'* learned  men"  put  It.  They  are  dependent 
upon  tlie  diameter  of  the  nervons  system.  We  are 
enabled  to  appreciate  superiority  of  oiig;anism  by 
external  uppoarauces,  just  as  a  t^ood  woodsman 
can  tell  the  character  of  wood  by  the  bark  which 
surrounds  It.  Culture  lius  a  relation  to  com- 
plexity of  the  folded  surface  of  the  brain.  In 
another  part  of  this  Number  you  will  find  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  deyelopment  of  the 
brain  in  low  and  high  types  of  roan.  The  state- 
ments there  are  derived  from  eminent  authority, 
and  they  conform  to  the  views  of  experienced 
phrenologists.  Quality  atfects  the  entire  orp^n- 
iztftion  of  man.  A  predominant  Mental  temper- 
ament imparts  lightness  of  fnime  and  flncnoSs 
of  tissue ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  relatively 
thinner,  and  the  brain  development  is  greater  tlian 
in  persons  haWng  a  strong  development  of  the 
Motive  or  bony  temperament  Your  "learned 
men  **  might,  with  as  much  pertinence,  object 
to  the  diagnosis  of  a  skilled  physicau  in  the  case 
of  liver  disease.  His  determination  of  congest- 
ive conditions,  enlargement,  ulcerations,  etc.,  in 
that  organ  Is  even  more  subject  to  objection 
and  criticism,  on  account  of  invisibility,  than 
the  diagnosis  of  a  brain  by  a  skillful  phrenolo- 
giat 

The  Banana  as  Food.— W.  G.  P.  —We 
are  not  inclined  to  approve  the  use  of  bananas  as 
an  art  do  of  diet  in  the  North,  because,  as  usually 
sold  in  our  markets,  they  are  unripe,  and  more 
or  less  decayed.  On  general  principles  unripe 
fntit,  and  especially  unripe  and  somewhat  rotten 
fruit,  should  be  discarded  by  all  those  who 
would  eat  only  healthful  things. 

Organization  of  a  Good  Physician. 

— J.  C.  C— a  physician  needs  a  good  general 
organization ;  he  should  have  a  large  brain  and  a 
well-developed  body  to  sustain  it.  The  quality 
should  be  good,  the  Mental  temperament  slightly 
predominating.  He  should  have  the  executive 
faculties  well  indicated  ;  the  perceptive  ran^re  of 
faculties  should  be  lar^^e;  ConstrucUveness, 
Comparison,  Human  Nature,  Benevolence,  Firm- 
ness»  and  Conscientiousness  being  among  the 
more  influential  of  the  sentiments. 

Diseased  Child. — We  are  inclined  to 
think  from  your  brief  statement  that  the  disease 
involves  the  nasal  bone.  There  is  evidently  an 
openiufi:  into  its  passage  which  may  be  due  to 
necrosis.  It  would  be  quite  Impussfble  for  a 
physician  to  treat  the  case  properly  without  an 
examination,  and  we  think  that  It  demands  im- 
mediate treatment,  and  the  character  of  that  treat- 
ment is  of  course  dependent  on  the  disgnosis. 

Brain  of  Man  and  Woman.--2«^> 
Mom  ;  Were  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  giri,  of 


nearly  the  same  temperament  and  dlsposittoD^ 
raised  together,  taking  the  same  eierdse,  study- 
ing the  same  lessons,  following  the  same  profea- 
sion,  and  making  their  lives  aa  tieaiiy  dual  as- 
possible,  when  he  was  matured  and  she  was  ma- 
tured, would  her  capacity  for  reasoning  be  equal 
to  his?  It  is  a  common  theory  among  some 
people  that  a  woman  has  no  more  reason  than  a. 
horse ;  that  it  is  all  intuition  with  her,  and  we 
want  to  know  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  this 
theory  in  Phrenology.  j.  b. 

Atuwer:  Your  question  involves  so  many- 
issues  that  we  could  not  answer  it  in  the  brier 
space  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  questions- 
in  this  department 

You  suppose  that  the  children  possess  nearly 
the  same  temperament  apd  disposition,  the 
"nearly'*  is  very  indefinite ;  you  might  better  sup- 
pose that  thi7  postess  precisely  the  same  nerv- 
ous  organism,  then  you  should  start  fairly ;  but 
such  a  hypothesis  is  next  to  Impossible,  for  the 
endowments  of  man  and  woman  are  different 
naturally.  A  perfect  man  stands  upon  a  certaio 
basis  by  himself.  A  perfect  woman  stands  apart,, 
as  it  were,  by  herself  in  the  matter  of  organiza- 
tion. If,  however,  the  boy  and  girl  were  brought 
up  as  you  premise,  it  might  be  that  the  girl 
would  show  more  reasoning  ability  than  the  boy,. 
i|pd  (till  the  result  would  not  be  conclusive.  Yon 
probably  know  Uiat  some  of  our  educators  who 
favor  the  mixed  method  in  education,  have  d^ 
clared  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  younic 
ladies  take  higher  rank  in  scholarship  than  the 
young  men.  We  remember  a  case  of  competitive 
examination  in  the  classics,  not  long  ago  In  this 
city,  where  a  young  lady  bore  off  the  first  prize. 
We  have  knowu  women  who  were  skillful  in 
ai*gumcnt;  we  know  some  now  to  whom  we 
would  rather  listen  than  to  many  gentlemen  who 
are  prominent  on  tlie  platform.  Woman  is  en- 
dowed with  more  of  the  intuitive  sense  than  man  ;. 
by  this  faculty  she  Is  enabled  to  see  truth  more 
quickly  than  man.  You  may  call  it  Jumping  at 
conclusions,  but  if  the  tmtli  be  reached  by  a 
sudden  l>ound  is  it  any  the  less  truth  ?  Should 
it  be  any  the  less  influential  in  human  affairs  f 
We  will  admit  that  the  rank  and  file  of  women 
are  not  given  so  much  to  logical  method  as  men, 
but  may  not  this  be  due  largely  to  neglected  in- 
tellectual training  ?  It  is  only  witliin  the  last  half 
ecntur}'  that  it  has  become  generally  recognized 
by  those  who  have  charge  of  public  education 
that  woman  is  as  much  entitled  to  mental  train- 
ing as  man.  Herctofor>.*  her  opportunities  were 
restricted ;  it  was  somewhat  as  if  she  were  to  be 
retrarded  as  more  ornamental  than  useful  in  the 
bochil  walks  of  life.  NoW  she  U  domonstniUnK 
her  usefulness  in  a  hundred  branches  of  active 
life,  and  the  necessity  of  her  general  intellectual 
training  is  being  constantly  demonstrated. 
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Light  in  Dark  Places.— L.  H.— The 
^toiy  with  this  title  was  published  a  few  yean 
ap^  as  a  serial  in  the  Phrbmolooioal  Joubnal, 
and  cas  now  be  obtained  in  a  handsomelj  print- 
ed and  fllastratod  volume.  It  Is  a  most  appro- 
priate holiday  present  especially  for  young  folks, 
baying  not  a  little  solid  instruction  mingled  with 
its  entertainment.  Copies  supplied  by  Fowler  <& 
Wells  at  $1.25. 


*^f\^%^t,0^,fS^* 


C0mmmnieati0ttt  are  invited  on  any  toj^ic  of  inter' 
est:  Uu  writer' X  personal  views ^  and  /acts  /rem  his 
experience  hearing  on  our  subjects^  being ptf/erred. 

The  Secret  of  Happiness.  —  The 

following  observations  relate  to  a  subject  eqnaUy 
interesting  to  all ;  but  a  subject  on  which  the 
yqitng  are  particularly  apt  to  form  absurd  theo- 
ries and  visionary  hopes,,  which,  frequently,  are 
not  dissipated  till  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  errors 
to  wliich  they  lead. 

The  word  luijppy  is  a  relative  term :  that  is, 
when  wc  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean  that  he  is 
happier  than  some  others  with  whom  we  com- 
pare liim,  than  the  generality  of  others,  or  than 
he  himself  was  in  some  other  situation  : — thus, 
spealring  of  one  who  has  just  compassed  the 
ot^ct  of  a  long  pursuit:  "Now,"  we  say,  "he 
is  h:»ppy'^  and  In  a  like  sense,  compared  with  the 
general  lot  of  mankind,  we  call  a  man  happy 
who  possesses  health  and  competency. 

Id  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denomi- 
nated happy,  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate 
of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain,  and  the  degree 
of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
excess.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  senAe,  in  whatever  profusion  or  variety 
they  be  enjoyed.  By  the  pleasures  of  sense,  I 
mean  as  well  the  animal  gratifications  of  eating, 
driokhig,  and  that  by  which  the  species  is  con- 
tlnoed,  as  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  music, 
painting,  architecture,  gardening,  theatrical  ex- 
bibitions :  and  the  pleasures,  lastly,  of  active 
sports,  as  of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  etc 
These  pleasures  continue  but  a  little  while  at  a 
time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  especially  of  the 
grosser  sort  of  them.  Laying  aside  the  prep- 
aration and  the  expectation,  and  computing 
strictJy  the  actual  sensation,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  inconsiderable  a  portion  of 
our  time  they  occupy,  how  few  hours  in  the 
twenty-four  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 

These  pleasures,  by  repetitiou,  lose  their  relish. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  machine  for  which  we 
know  no  remedy,  that  the  organs  by  which  we 
pefc«ive  pleasures  are  blunted  and  benumbed  by 
being  frequently  exercised  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  found  the 


difference  between  a  gratification  when  new 
and  when  familiar,  or  any  pleasure  which  does 
not  become  indifferent  as  it  grows  habitual.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
these  pleasures  soon  arrive,  and  from  which  they 
ever  afterward  decline.  They  are  by  necessity 
of  short  duration,  as  the  organs  can  not  hold  oa 
their  emotions  beyond  a  certain  length  of  time ; 
and  if  yon  endeavor  to  compensate  for  this  im- 
perfection in  their  nature  by  the  frequency  with 
whtbh  you  repeat  tbem,  you  suffer  more  than 
you  gain,  by  the  fatigue  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
diminution  of  sensibilfty. 

Tbc^e  pleasures,  after  all,  have  their  value ; 
and  as  the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their 
pursuit  of  them,  the  old  are  sometimes  too  re- 
miss, that  is,  too  studious  of  their  ease,  to  be  at 
the  pains  for  them  which  they  really  deserve. 

Happiness  consists  in  health.  By  heiJth  I 
understand,  as  ft?eedom  from  bodily  distempers, 
as  that  tranquillity,  firmness,  and  alacrity  of 
mind,  which  we  call  good  spirits,  and  which 
may  property  enough  be  included  in  our  notion 
of  health,  as  depending  commonly  upon  the 
same  causes,  and  yielding  to  the  same  manage- 
ment, as  our  bodily  constitution. 

Heal*^h,  in  this  sense,  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Therefore  no  pains,  expense,  self-denial,  or  re- 
straint to  which  we  subject  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  health  is  too  much.  Whether  it  require 
us  to  relinquish  lucratlvo  situatibns,  to  abstain 
fh>m  fftvorite  indulgences,  to  control  intemper- 
ate passions,  or  undergo  tedious  regimens,  to 
whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us  ander,  a  man  who 
pursues  his  happiness  rationally  and  resolutely, 
will  be  content  to  submit. 

When  we  are  in  x>erfect  health  and  spirits,  we 
feel  in  ourselves  a  happiness  independent  of  any 
particular  outward  gratillcation  whatever,  and 
of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  is  an 
enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  Iffo; 
and  it  probably  constitutes,  in  a  groat  measure-, 
the  happiness  of  infants  and  brutes,  especially 
of  the  lower  and  sedentary  orders  of  animals, 
for  which  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
out  amusement. 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  wfll 
justify  the  two  following  concluslonsv  which,  al- 
though found  in  most  books  of  morality,,  have 
seldom,  we  think,  been  supported  by  any  sofflr 
cient  reason : 

First,  That  happiness  is  pretty  equally  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  orders  of  civli  society. 
Second,  That  vice  has  no  advanta^  over  virtue-, 
even  with  respect  to  this  world's  htippiness. 

0.  WniTTIBS  BSOWl«v 

Unremunerative  Talent.  — I  won- 
der if  many  people  ever  think  of  the  groat  in- 
justice practiced  toward  persons  possessing, 
some  peculiar  talents;  talents  of  the  higher 
order  that  have  beea  cultivated  bj  yeara  oC 
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•tody,  nid  often  incurring  a  great  expense ;  tal- 
ent* wbich  the  poaeefloore  take  delight  in  practic- 
ing and  improving,  aye,  and  are  even  miserable 
when  circumstances  prevent  them  jfrom  exerds- 
ing  their  natural  gifts?  How  many  snch  are 
-wearinig  their  lives  away  ponoing  some  nncon- 
gopial  calling,  because  the  one  they  are  natu- 
rally fitted  for  fails  to  be  remunerative,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  have  failed  to  make  their  tal- 
enjks  remunerative.  But  is  the  fault  mainly  in 
the  individuals  so  situated?  Let  us  see.  No 
kind  of  a  common  day-laborer,  mechanic,  bosl- 
nesB  man  or  woman,  would  be  called  upon  to 
peff<MTa  a  day's  or  hour's  work  without  the  ofli?r 
of  pay  for  it.  Of  eourse  it  is  well  known  that 
from  various  causes  they  often  fail  to  get  their 
wfiges ;  but  pay  is  always  expected,  and  it  would 
be  next  to  an  iuRuAt  to  ask  one  to  work  for  noth- 
ing. Y«t  ii  is  common  for  a  singer,  reader, 
writer,  or  musician  to  be  called  upon  to  render 
service  without  the  least  thought  of  pay,  much 
less  the  offer  of  it  Such  services  always  go  for 
the  benefit  of  somebody  or  something  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  need  of  help  as  the  talented 
helpers. 

It  often  costs  more  hard  work  for  one  to  be- 
come a  good  reader,  singer,  or  writer,  than  to 
learn  the  ordinary  routine  of  dress-making,  mil- 
linery, or  blacksmithing ;  yet  how  much  more 
readily  would  any  of  the  latter-mentioned  work- 
ers be  paid  for  services  than  the  othcm?  Should 
this  be  so,  especially  when  the  former  are  as 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  Nveli- 
hood  as  the  latter?  Onco  in  a  while  a  favored 
one  rises  to  distinction  by  aid  of  fnfluentkil 
friends,  and  earns  what  would  easily  support  a 
half-dozen  in  comfort,  while  scores  of  others  as 
meritorious  and  deserving  remain  in  obscurity, 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence.  One  cans^ 
of  this  state  of  aflklrs  is,  that  some  who  possess 
rare  talents,  being  bom  in  easy  circumstances, 
haVe  plenty  of  leisure  for  culture,  and  can  afford 
to  give  their  services  graJtit^  and  would  be  of- 
fended if  offered  remuneration ;  and  so  persons 
of,  humbler  pecuniary  stations  are  expected  to 
consider  themselves  favored  when  called  upon 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  their  powers  to  the  pub- 
lic Tet  a  seamstress  would  not  be  asked  to 
make  a  garment,  or  a  tinker  to  mend  an  imple- 
ment without  pay. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  wealthy  lady, 
who,  having  a  naturel  talent  for  millinery, 
should  make  and  trim  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
ber  friends  gratuitously,  thereby  taking  the  cus- 
,  torn  from  aome  poor  woman  wholly  dependent 
upon  lur  Arade  for  support  ?  She  would  certain- 
ly be  i^erving  of  the  severest  censure.  Yet 
those  who  fiimish  literature  for  papers  and 
magadnes  fuse  of  charge,  because  they  like  to 
write  and  ca»  afford  to,  practice  almost  as  great 
ap  injHstiee  toward  others  who  write  for  a  living, 
f dr  E  Is,  in  an  indirect  way,  merely  taking  the 


bread  from  their  mouths,  the  clothes  fh>m  their 
backf*,  and  happiness  from  their  lives.  If  people 
of  aU  ranks  would  demand  remuneration  for 
services,  let  them  be  what  they  may;  unless  done 
in  charity,  the  needy  ones  would  naturally  be 
the  most  patronized,  and  in  time  a  new  order  of 
things  would  be  brought  about,  lliemerltonoua 
would  bo  recognized  and  rewarded  accordingly. 
One  would  not  see  so  many  care-worn,  discon- 
tented fioces  here  and  there. 

Yoong  persons  just  starting  out  in  life  would 
not  be  forced  to  cnoose  a  calling  they  have  no 
Hkfng  for  in  preference  to  a  higher  one  more 
suitable  to  their  tastes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood. Darkness  now  reigns  where  there  would 
be  many  bright  and  shining  lights  in  song,  liter- 
ature, and  the  drama,  which  prop'jr  remuneration 
would  f^imirii.  DBLFunnfi  aatmbb. 


PERSONAL. 

Db.  Sheltoh  Maokeivzib,  next  to  the  late 
GeoiTj^o  Ripley,  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  trustworthy  literary  critic  in  the  country, 
is  dead.  He  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  literary,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  other 
celebrities  of  Orent  Britain  and  America  during 
the  flret  half  of  the  present  century,  and  was 
himself  as  genial  in  dispoflltlon  as  he  was  able. 

Mbs.  Abbaham  LufcoLV,  BO  much  reported  to 
be  in  distressed  pecuniary  cireumstonces,  is  said 
on  good  authority  to  be  in  receipt  of  o\'cr  $5,000 
per  annum,  13,000  of  which  is  the  annual  pen- 
sion granted  by  Congrens.  Mentally,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln is  much  Improve,  but  she  Is  suffering  from 
paralysis. 

Rbv.  Henbt  Wabd  Bebohxb  has  withdrawn 
from  the  editorship  of  Th€  Christian  Union,  Mr. 
Lyman  Abbott  will  now  have  the  whole  editorial 
control,  the  major  part  of  which  he  has  had  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Beocber  will  continue,  how- 
ever, to  contribute  to  the  paper  as  before. 

Mb.  Waltsr,  of  the  London  Timeit^  on  depart, 
ing  from  this  country,  which  he  visited  last 
summer  for  the  first  time,  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  annually,  for  at  least  a  brief  sojourn,  as 
long  as  he  shall  live. 

RicTHARD  Watson  Oildbr,  who  has  been  aa- 
sodate-editor  since  the  foundation  of  Seribner^* 
Magazine^  succeeds  to  the  chief-edltorahip  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Holland. 

Mb.  John  B.  Morbi»,  whose  will  has  just  been 
admitted  to  probate  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  left  all 
his  estate  to  his  former  slaves. 


WISDOM. 

**  Think  truly,  and  thy  tboqc^t 
ShaU  be  a  fruitful  seed.*' 

The  society  of  women  is  the  element  of  good 
manners.— Oobtbb. 
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Dbfer  not  tni  to-morrow  to  be  wiso : 
To-morrow*s  Mm  to  thee  may  never  ribc. 

— CONQBBTB. 

A  TAYOB  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
iionor  to  him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  re- 
ceives it 

Thou  wflt  be  ffreat  only  In  proportion  as  thon 
art  gentle  and  conrageous  to  subdue  thy  pas- 
iflona.~FBiiBLON. 

Wb  can  not  help  thinking  that  when  a  head  is 
filed  with  idcaS)  some  of  them  will  involuntarily 
OOCe  OQt— BLUiL  LssuB. 

Thbri  U  much  complaining  now  at  the  high 
price  of  wheat,  potatoes,  etc,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  the  high  price  of  beer,  whisky,  and 
tobacco. 

A  BKBFTiGAL  hcsrer  once  said  to  a  Baptist  min- 
ister :  **  How  do  yon  reconcile  the  ieachings  of 
the  Bible  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  science  ?  ^* 
**  T  haven* t  seen  this  morning's  paper,*'  naively 
replied  the  minister ;  "  what  are  the  latest  con- 
clusionfl  of  modem  science  ?  '* 

SocRATBS  introduced  ethics,  and  taught  duties, 
and  then  flnaUy  Plato  asserted,  or  reasserted,  the 
idea  of  a  Ck>d,  the  maker  of  the  world.  The 
measure  of  human  philosophy  was  thus  rtill,when 
Christianity  came  to  add  what  before  was  want- 
ing—assurance. — COLEBIDOB. 

—Neman 
And  no  woman  of  right  should  the  coming  days 

scan 
With  foreboding.    The  present  is  ours ;  and  the 

rest,— 
ThatisGod^s.    He  will  care  for  his  own  as  is 

best; 
And  our  watching  is  worthless,  our  dread  is  in 
vain.  —Dr.  Hollaivd. 


MIRTH. 

**  A  little  nonsense  no«r  and  then 
Is  relbhed  by  the  wisest  men.'* 

Whbn  an  arm  of  the  sea  encircles  a  neck  of 
•hnd,  look  out  for  fishing  smacks. 

A  Nbw  Tobx  reporter,  in  describing  a  rail- 
way disaster,  says :  **  This  unlooked-for  accident 
came  upon  the  community  unawares.** 

'  Whbm  little  Mhinie  was  two  years  old  she 
asked  for  some  water,  one  night.  When  it  was 
brought,  she  said,  **  Papa,  can*t  you  get  me  some 
freshwater?    This  tastes  a  littte  withered.** 

**What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'tantaliz- 
ing ?  *  **  **  Please,  marm,**  spoke  up  little  Johnny 
Holcomb,  "  it  means  a  circus  procession  passing 
the  school-house,  and  the  scholars  not  allowed 
to  k>ok  ouV^—Uhieaffo  Journal. 


A  Totmo  SngUsh  lady  who  is  doing  the  Alps, 
reports  progress  to  her  guardian :  **  I  tried  to 
dimb  the  Matterhom;  didn*t  reach  the  top. 
It*s  absurdly  high ;  everything  is  high  in  this 
country.    Please  send  me  some  money.** 

A  SHIRT  has  two  arms,  the  same  as  pantaloons 
have  two  legs.  Tet  one  is  called  u  pair  and  the 
other  is  only  one.  Isn*t  it  time  that  we  let  up 
on  astronomy,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the 
eveiyday  trifles  that  vex  the  clearest  minds  ?— 
JktroU  Free  trees, 

*'Thbbb*s  one  thing  Hike  about  the  Now 
Version,**  said  old  Blunderbuss.  **That  ere 
text  about  *  the  boy  being  father  to  the  man  * 
is  left  out  altogether.  I  always  thought  that 
was  wrong  end  to.**  And  he  didn*t  know  why 
the  smile  went  round.— iVdio  Baven  Segiiter. 

**FATinER,**  asked  little  Johnny,  **when  you 
was  a  boy  did  you  use  to  think  what  a  great 
man  you  would  \^  when  you  grew  up?**  **I 
suppose  so«**  said  his  father,  **  why  do  you  ask 
that  f  **  **  I  don*t  know,**  replied  Johnny,  "  only 
I  heard  you  say  last  night  that  life  was  tuM  of 
disappointments ;  that  was  all.** 

TuE-Countess  of  X was  summoned  as  a 

witness  in  a  French  court  "Tour  age,  madame  t** 
asked  the  Judge.  **  My  age  ?  *'  said  the  Countess ; 
"well,  I— really  have  such  a  miserable  mem- 
ory.** "  But  certainly  you  must  know  when  you 
were  bom  ?  *'  "  No,  Indeed,  Judge,  on  my  faith 
I  don*t ;  I  was  so  little  at  the  time.*'  The  Judge 
did  not  insist  any  further* 

That  worthy  and  witty  divine,  Thomas  Ful- 
ler, was  a  man  of  considerable  substance  as  well 
as  spirit,  and  one  day  riding  with  a  friend  named 
Sparrowhawke,  he  thought  to  chaff  him  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients.  "  Pray,  what  is  the 
difference,**  quoth  he,  **  between  an  owl  and  a 
sparrow-hawk?**  **0h,*'  retorted  the  other, 
"  most  everyway ;  an  owl  is  fuller  in  the  head, 
fuller  in  the  body,  and  fuller  all  over.** 


^■■»<i^»p^<«MN»»^>^»^»»<»»»^>^«#%i»»^»*Ni»%»^»N^t^^%#i%^i»»»^%^i# 


In  tki*  diPartnient  we  give  short  rtvievn  aftuik 
Nbw  Books  as  publishers  see  fit  to  send  us.  In  tkest 
reviews  we  seek  ta  treat  author  and  publisher  taiit' 
factor ily  and  justly ^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  vol- 
nnufor  personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  th* 
better  class  of  boohs  issuing  from  the  pressy  and  twr 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  retent Pubti"  . 
cationSy  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science.  We  can  usually  supply  any 
of  those  noticed. 

Come  for  Arbutus  and  other  Wild 

Bloom.    By  Mrs.  S.  L.  Oberholtser.    12mo, 
pp.  145.   Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Llppincott  A  Oo« 

If  a  foreign  critic  should  dare  to  cast  upon 
American  society  the  reproach  that  wc  have  no 
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refined  cnltnre,  he  could  be  answered  in  a  no 
more  emphatic  manner  than  by  pointinp^  to  the 
wealth  of  our  corrent  literature  in  poetic  com- 
position. And  this  poetic  composition  is  by  no 
meacs  confined  to  a  section — even  the  best  or 
highest  creations  in  ihythm  are  no  longer  peco- 
liair  to  New  England— bnt  there  are  sweet-tongned 
bards  sonth  of  tbe  Potomac  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  The  number  of  yolames  of  poetry 
Issued  each  year  from  American  presses  is  some- 
thing wonderfoL  Our  people  like  poetry,  and 
this  fact  stimulates  fresh  talent,  new  writers  to 
msh  into  print ;  consequently,  e?ery  wetk  almost 
brings  the  announcement  of  a  Tolume  of  verse 
by  a  new  name,  or  one  that  has  possessed  little 
or  no  repute  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  own- 
er's place  of  residence.  Often  have  we  been 
called  to  rovl«w  such  a  volume,  and  if  we  have 
not  found  anything  speciaUy  marked  liy  tbe 
touch  of  genius,  we  have  uaiiaUy  found  tender- 
ness, delicacy,  fervor  of  sentiment,  and  the  indi- 
cations of  superior  mental  training. 

In  the  volume  of  whidi  wo  have  given  the 
title  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  we  find  the 
qualities  just  mentioned.  There  may  not  be  the 
metrical  smoothness  and  finish  of  a  Lowell  or  a 
Bayard  Taylor  in  the  poems  as  a  general  charac- 
teristic, but  they  are  evidently  the  spontaneous 
outflow  of  the  spirit's  deeper  feeling— a  feeling 
which  has  found  words  not  inappropriate  for  tbe 
expression  of  its  meaning.  Mrs.  Oberholtser  is 
at  her  best  when  strongly  moved ;  her  lines  may 
not  then  be  cut  and  squared  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  prosody,  but  they  are  touching 
and  impressive  because  of  their  natural  respon- 
siveness to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  emotion. 
^*  The  Dove's  Memoriam "  has  a  sweet  pathos, 
and  many  of  the  lines  are  highly  poetic ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  closing  verse : 

^^Retteth  the  light  on  the  still,  still  river ; 
Breaketh  the  mom  on  the  lily  land  ; 
The  stars  stoop  down  in  their  restless  quiver, 
The  Dove^s  transfigured  at  God*s  right  hand." 

The  contrast  drawn  between  haughty  wealth 
and  cringing  poverty  in  **  A  Memory  Ballad,"  is 
very  impressive ;  the  gentleness  of  pity  is  flnely 
mingled  with  a  keen  sarcasm.  **  The  Chopplng- 
Mock"  has  much  grace,  and  ihMly  sets  off  a 
phase  of  married  life. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark.  From  ♦•  The 
Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment," with  Marginal  Passages  printed  at 
Length  ;  making  a  commentary  wholly  bibli- 
cal. 8vo.  Paper,  15  cts.  aoth,  50  cts.  New 
York :  L  K.  Funk  A  Co. 

This  is  a  special  preparation  for  the  '  te  of 
t«achers  and  others  who  wish  to  follow  the  series 
of  **  Internationa]  Sunday-school  Lessons'*  for 
the  year  1S82,  which  will  relate  entirely  to  St 
Mark.  It  comprises  the  features  of  the  **  Teach- 


ers' Edition,"  such  as  fall-page  punctuation  to 
mark  verse  endings,  subject  headings  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  blank  pagr<^  for  notes,  the 
readings  and  renderings  preferred  by  the  Ameri- 
can Committee,  etc.,  and  excellent  Maps  of  Pal- 
estine in  colors. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Selection 
AKD  UsB  OF  THE  MicBOscoPB.  Intended  for 
Beginners.  By  John  Phin,  editor  of  **The 
American  Journal  of  Microscopy."  Fourth 
Edition.  Dlastruted  with  six  plates  and  nu- 
merous figures.  12mo,pp.  28flC  Cloth.  Price 
$1.  New  York:  Tbe  Indu»lria]  PublicaUoD 
Company. 

When  practical  men  give  to  the  public  facta 
which  have  been  realised  in  their  own  experi- 
ence, it  should  be  expected  that  what  they  say 
will  receive  a  closer  attention  and  find  more 
readers  than  the  compilations  or  hashed-up  vol- 
umes of  the  mere  litterateur.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  Prof.  Phin 'a  Manual,  the  fourth  edition 
of  which  we  now  signalize,  and  which  comes  to 
us  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form.  It  is  a  close- 
ly printed,  compact  book,  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  large  troati^^es  like  those  of  Bc.ile, 
Carpenter,  and  others ;  and  certain  useful  sug- 
gestions which  are  not  found  in  them.  Micro- 
scopical studies  are  exceedingly  fascinating  as  an 
employment  of  leisure  to  one  with  u  scientific 
turn ;  bnt  wc  would  not  ndvlsc  any  one  to  enter 
upon  them  without  a  preparatory  examination 
of  what  such  studies  Involve,  as  too  many  per- 
sons have  gone  ignorantly  to  work  >vlth  the  mi- 
croscope, and  after  a  few  trials  hare  thrown  it 
aside  as  a  mistaken  undertaking  on  tbelr  part. 

That  Prof.  Phin  writes  on  a  favorite  topic  is 
evident  in  every  paragraph ;  at  the  same  time 
he  is  carefnl  in  his  statements,  so  that  no  false 
impression  should  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  his 
reader.  He  would  have  the  microscopical  neo- 
phyte commence  his  work  with  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper 
use  of  the  wonderful  instrument  which  enables 
human  eyes  to  penetrate  into  the  realm  of  the 
infinitesimal.  He  supplies  much  elementaiy 
scientific  information  related  to  optics,  the 
manufacture  of  lenses ;  and  describes  the  work- 
ing parts  of  stands,  the  preparation  of  objects, 
and  a  hundred  other  essential  matters. 

What  Every  Mother  Should  Know. 

By  Edward  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  senior  phyaicitm 
to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  etc. 
19mo,  pp.  75.  Cloth.  Price  75  cts.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presley  Blakiston. 

Here  we  have  a  plainly  written  book  on  a  moat 
important  subject,  the  management  of  young 
children  from  their  birth.  Dr.  EUia  is,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  AS  Jfatt  OoMdU^  **  a  prac- 
titioner among  doctors,  and  a  doctor  among 
practitionent,"  evidently  in  his  knowledge  of 
children ;  a  knowledge  derived  from  a  long  and 
special  experience  in  treating  their   ailmoota. 
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We  like  hU  views  ^eneipally,  they  show  the  dis- 
erimliuiUoQ  of  the  close  observer.  Ualike  the 
majority  of  physicians  of  his  school,  he  is  very 
sparing  and  cautions  In  advising  the  use  of  al- 
cohol In  sicknes-s  and  severe  upon  the  ignorant 
or  reckless  prescribers  of  "  soothing  syraps " 
and  nostrams.  In  the  chapter  on  "Signs  of 
IMseasc/*  there  is  a  very  valuable  summary  of 
symptoms,  described  in  good,  common-sense 
English ;  and  the  hints  on  "  Seeking  Medical 
Advice"  would  save  most  mothers  who  fol- 
lowed them  a  world  of  annoyantse,  anxiety,  and 
expense. 

We  can  not  agree  with  htm  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain of  hi^  ideas  on  tonic  medication,  and  some 
of  his  doses  seem  extravagant  for  little  children, 
for  wtt  believe  that  natural  measures  properly 
applied  will  operate  best ;  but  we  must  believe 
that  he  i»peuks  with  respect  to  them  from  the  sin- 
cere conviction  of  personal  experience. 

Hrl's  Album  of  Biography  and  Art  : 
containing  portraits  and  pen-sketches  of  many 
persons  wHo  have  been,  and  are,  prominent  as 
religionists,  military  hcroeii,  inventors,  flnan- 
ciers,  scientists,  explorers,  writers,  physicians, 
actors,  lawyer*,  musicians,  artists,  poets,  sov- 
ereigns, hnmonsts,  orators,  and  staftesmen; 
together  with  chapters  relating  to  Evolution, 
Astronomy,  Phrenology,  Household  Decora- 
tion, and  lAndscapo  (^rdening.  By  Thos.  E. 
Hai,  author  of  "  Billys  Manual  of  Social  and 


Business  Forms."  Qunrto,  pp.  828.  Sold 
only  by  subscription,  by  the  Hill  Standard 
Book  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


The  title  as  above  given  clearly  describes  the 
character  of  this  new  and  handsomely  made 
book.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  cyclopedia  of  eminent  pel^ 
sons,  and  of  the  subjects  in  religion,  science, 
art,  and  literature  which  are  deemed  by  the 
world  of  importance  to  civilization.  Upward 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  historical  men  and 
women  are  sketched,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  have  their  portraits  given.  We  are  In- 
formed  of  the  tenets  of  ancient  religions,  and  in 
contrast  with  them  a  brief  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  impresses  the  reader  with  its  supe- 
rk)rtty.  Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  and  other 
later  forms  of  belief  receive  their  share  of  con- 
sideration also.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
prominent  Cfaristiaif  sects  are  described  as  to 
their  history  and  growth.  Following  the  relig- 
ious department,  which  is  very  properly  put 
flret,  we  have  a  summary  of  the  great  military 
heroes  of  history,  and  of  important  battles  fought 
in  Europe  and  America— the  late  war  for  the 
Union  receiving  a  good  share  of  the  compiler*s 
.  attenticn.  Then  follows  a  department  of  Ex- 
ploration and  Discovery;  then  a  very  interesting, 
because  freoh  in  most  of  \\a  details,  section  re- 
lated, to  Inventors  and  Invention.  The  rich 
men  of  the  worid  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
printed  spaee,  and  then  Science,  Pontics,  and 
PhBantbropy  till  fifty  or  more  of  the  large  pages. 


The  author  evidently  places  much  confidence  in 
the  doctrine  of  Gall  and  Spurzheira,  for  a  con- 
siderable section  is  devoted  to  a  synopsis  of 
Phrenology,  with  several  well-selected  illustra- 
tions. The  humoristF,  the  artists,  the  writers 
who  please  the  public  with  their  facetious  talk 
and  drawing,  are  well  represented,  and  so  are 
the  writers,  essayists,  poets,  and  orators  who 
direct  attention  to  the  serious  side  of  life.  The 
practical  has  Its  place  in  the  book,  especially  in 
the  space  given  to  Penmanship,  Household  dec- 
oration, and  Architectural  designs.  Mr.  Hill 
has  prepared  a  very  attractive  book,  and  its  suc- 
cess will  probably  mkteh  that  of  his  **  Manual," 
which  was  gotten  up  on  the  same  elegant  scale. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

How  TO  Kebp  Bots  ok  thb  Farm  is  a 
pleasantly  written  little  pamphlet,  describing  the 
advantages  of  rural  life  and  the  proper  manage- 
oiient  of  a  country  household,  so  that  the  youth 
bom  in  it  shall  not  lose  interest  in  its  duties  and 
enjoyments^  and  sigh  for  the  bustle  and  garish 
pleasures  df  the  town.  Published  by  Geo.  D. 
Hunt,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  at  20  cents. 

Thb  Christmas  Owl  watching  for  Santa 
Claus.  A  Budget  of  Entertainment,  Original 
and  Selected.  By  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  A 
taking  novelty  in  the  publishing  line,  and  well 
calculated  to  please  young  and  old.  The  poems 
and  rhymes  are  holiday  in  style  and  illustration. 
The  owlish  cover  must  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
litUe  ones.  60  cents.  White  9l  Stokes,Publish- 
ers,  New  York. 

The  Lifb  ai(d  Work  of  Jambs  A.  Garvibld, 
by  John  C.  Rldpath,  LL.D.,  a  large  octavo  vol- 
ume, illustrated  with  fifty  engravings  on  steel 
and  wood,  is  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Jones  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  Publishers, of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
etc 

Messrs.  J.  8.  Oglhie  <t  Co.,  Publishers,  of 
New  York,  have  sent  the  following  recent  ad- 
dittons  to  their  '*  People*s  Library  "  : 

Around  the  Moon.  By  Jules  Verne.  20 
cts.— HiLART^fl  FoLLT.  By  the  author  of  **  Dora 
Vaughn."  10  cts.— A  Happt  Bblease.  By  the 
author  of  *'  Constant  Dare. "  10  cU.  —For  Lovb 
OR  Gold.  By  Jennie  S.  Alcott.  10  cts. — Thr 
FiGURB  IN  THE  CoRNBR.  By  Mlss  Emma  A. 
Burden.  10  cts.— Wife  or  Widow.  By  the 
author  of  **  Missing  Diamonds.'*  10  cts.— Ca«h 
17.  By  Sophy  S.  Burr.  10  cts.— Sought  and 
Saybd.  By  M.  E.  Paull,  the  $600  Priae  Serial. 
20  ets.~MR8.  Caudlb'8  Curtain  Lbgturbs.  By 
Douglas  Jerrold.  10  ct«.— Hbr  FntST  Lovb.  By 
the  author  of  **Mlss  Lytton's  Luverrt.**  10  cts.-A 
Wife's  Ordbal.  By  Emma  8.  South  worth.  11 
ets.— Lf)nbl  Frankltn*s  Victory.  By  £.  Van 
Sommer.  A  $500  Priie  Serial.  20  cts.— HBifiBBH 
to  a  Million.    Author  anonymous.    10  cts. 
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Imgbbsoll;  or,  What  must  I  do  to  be 
Saved?  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  No.  67, 
*'  Staudard  '*  Series.  This  pamphlet  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  eminent  preacher  of  the  City 
Temple,  liondon.  His  name  Ip  a  sufficient  rec- 
ommendation. 15  cts.  Published  by  Messrs. 
Funk  &  Co. 

Musio.  William  Adrian  Smith,  Publisher,  of 
New  Toric,  sends  ns  tlie  foUuw  lz)g  new  compo- 
sitions :  Thb  Bomcr  Bbown  Hand.  A  ballad 
with  chorus.  Music  by  William  Adrian  Smith. 
80  cents.— Rbpektanok  and  Puatbr.  Words 
by  Geo.  F.  Rogers,  music  by  the  same  composer. 
80  cts.— Idaija.  a  Mazurka  caprice.  By  the 
same  composer.    80  cts. 

Thompson's  Bank-Notb  and  Commbhoial 
Rbporteb  for  October  is  well-arranged,  well- 
known,  and  qaite  indispenftablu  to  business  men 
in  these  days  of  defaulting  cashiers  and  crack- 
tng  banks. 

Thb  Annual  Rbpobt  or  thb  Cbibt  Signal 
OrnoBR  TO  THE  Sborbtabt  ov  War  vor  thb 
Year  1831.  A  very  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  an  important  department,  and  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  its  permanonco,  the  bene- 
fit to  the  agriculturist,  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country>  growing  out  of  systematic  obser- 
vations taken  at  stations  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  ii  sitrnally  indieated  by  the  few  quoted 
stat^Atics  which  are  incorporated  with  the  re- 
port. 

The  Blunders  of  a  Bashpul  Man.  By  the 
author  of  "  A  Bad  Boy*s  Diary."  Psper,  25  cts. 
New  York  :  J.  S.  Ogilvio  &  Co.  They  who  have 
read  the  ver}'  reniarlcable  and  yet  not  altogether 
inhuman  dldos  and  pranks  related  by  the  *^  Bad 
Boy,**  will  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  present  volume.  It  is  certainly  absurd, 
fanny,  nonsensical,  idiotic,  etc.,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  basnf  ul  man. 

Prbparation  and  Use  of  Cements  and 
Qlue.  By  John  Pbiu,  editor  of  the  Yimmg  8eUn- 
ti$t  and  The  American  Journal  qf  Jiiicroteopy, 
pp.  58.  New  York :  The  Industrial  Publication 
Co.  A  very  complete  Ust  of  recipes  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cemeni^  and  glues,  arttdos  of  indis- 
pensable importance  in  every  department  of  life, 
and  partioulariy  in  the  arts. 

A  Bribf  Narrattvb  of  Faots  Relative  to 
the  New  Orphan  Houses  on  Ashlby  Down, 
Bristol,  and  the  other  objects  of  the  Scriptural 
Knowledge  Instltutk)n  for  home  and  abroad,  by 
George  MQller.  ThiA  narrative  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  which  it  has  been  our 
province  to  read.  The  new  Orphan  Houses 
which  are  deaoribed  were  founded  and  have 
been  supported  by  fonda  entirely  oontributed 
1^  the  English  public,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
personal  solicitation.  Ueorge  MiUlar,  tn  the  be- 
ginoing  of  the  charitable  work,  applied  for  help 
to  his  HAker»  the  source  of  all  benuflt  and  all 


wealth  and  power.  The  needed  resources  came 
in  answer  to  his  prayer.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  contributed  during  the 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  Beer  Question,  by  A.  M.  Howell,  fa 
designed  to  answer  some  assumptions  of  brewers 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  beer,  and  its 
influence  as  a  beverage.  10  cts.  Published  by 
the  National  Temperance  Society  of  New  York. 

Consolation  for  the  Bereaved.  ByBev. 
William  Holllnsbed.  This  little  pamphlet  ia 
tenderiy  written  and  adapted  to  the  reading  of 
those  who  know  the  sorrows  of  bereavement. 

The  Moral  Lessons  of  Qen.  Qarfield*b 
Lnrs.  An  address  d^vered  by  Hon.  Frank 
Fuller  to  the  young  men  of  New  York.  Second 
edition.  An  appreciative  sketch  of  a  noble  life, 
by  one  who  knew  him  personally.  It  is  touch- 
ing, instructive,  and  worthy  of  the  widest  circu- 
latiou. 

Unfbrmented  Wine  a  Fact.  A  review  of 
the  latest  attempt  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
unfermentcd  wine  among  the  ancients  was  im- 
possible. By  Norman  Kerr,  M.I).,  rJt.S.  This 
pamphlet  of  48  pages  is  a  strong  discussion  of 
the  question,  whether  or  not  unfermented  wine 
existed  in  ancient  times.  As  there  is  so  much 
said  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  it  is  becom- 
tDg  that  men  of  scientific  abilities  apd  of  histori- 
cal information  should  take  it  up.  Dr.  Kerr  has 
been  at  very  considerable  pains  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  bro(^urt^  and  it  is  really  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  temperance. 
Paper,  10  cts.  Published  by  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  of  New  York. 

Thb  Journal  of  the  American  Aorioolt- 
URAL  AasooiATiON,  for  July  and  October,  1881. 
This  quarterly  is  eminently  worthy  the  attention 
of  agriculturists  throughout  the  oountry.  It 
contains  a  series  of  wdl-digested  artides  upon 
vital  topics  by  prominent  men  of  praotioal  ex- 
perience. The  first  artido  is  a  description  of 
the  dair}'  stock  ftirm  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeycr.  It 
is  embellished  with  several  illustrations  of  bama 
and  yards.  There  are  articles  on  ancient  hus- 
bandry, the  state  of  agriculture  in  England,  the 
experimental  farm  of  the  ^tirtd  Nm^  Torhtr^  the 
railroad  and  a  farmer,  and  other  things  of  a 
readable  character.  7S  eta.,  or  two  dollars  a 
year. 

Esau  Hardmbt.  A  novel  of  American  life. 
By  William  Osborne  Stoddart  Octavo,  pages 
406.    White  A  Stokes,  PnbUshers,  New  York. 

Antbropoloot  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Stndy 
of  Man  and  CivUfaatton.  By  Edward  B.  T^'ler, 
D.CX.,  F.as.  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton^  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Prize  Painting-Boox,  **  Qood  Times.** 
By  Dora  Wheeler.  White  A  Stokes,  Pnbllshcrt. 

Notices  of  the  above  three  hooka  wiU  appear 
in  the  Fobruaiy  Number. 
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"IX /"HILE  there  is  always  a  multitude 
of  aspiring  men  waiting  for  ap- 
pointments to  offices  of  greater  or  less 


dignity,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  those 
in  authority  to  select  such  as  will  prove 
fully  competent  to  discharge  official  du- 
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ties.  In  the  case  of  Cabinet  officers,  it 
is  especially  difficult  for  the  President  to 
find  the  right  man  when  a  portfolio  is 
vacant.  President  Arthur  entered  upon 
his  high  functions  at  a  very  critical  junc- 
ture, and  the  resignation  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  late  President's  circle  of 
councilors  added  to  the  perplexity  of 
his  position.  Mr.  Windom,  who  had 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury 
with  general  acceptance  during  his  short 
occupancy  of  the  Secretaryship,  was 
among  the  number  who  found  it  expe- 
dient to  resign;  and  the  public  waited 
in  not  a  little  anxiety  for  the  appearance 
of  his  successor.  In  selecting  Judge 
Folger,  we  think  President  Arthur  has 
shown  a  high  degree  of  sagacity,  and 
little,  if  any,  political  bias.  As  a  jurist, 
Mr.  Folger  has  been  many  years  out  of 
politics,  although  occupying  most  re- 
sponsible judicial  positions;  and  although 
a  professed  Republican,  it  is  not  an  un- 
warranted presumption  that  his  attitude 
as  an  executive  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  politically  independent.. 

In  his  portrait  we  discern  strength  of 
body  and  strength  of  brain.  In  the  tem- 
perament there  is  activity  combined  with 
endurance;  there  is  fineness  of  quality 
mingled  with  strength.  The  general  ob- 
server would  see  power  in  that  face  and 
in  the  whole  make-up,  while  at  the  same 
time  tJiere  are  calmness,  self-possession, 
stability,  tenacity,  and  a  kind  of  wiry  in- 
tensity that  enables  him  to  hold  himself 
to  the  duties  before  him  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  ability  to  maintain  his  position, 
and  to  advance  if  it  be  required.  He 
has  the  qualities  of  the  soldier,  courage, 
steadfastness,  coolness,  and  clear  per- 
ception and  sound  judgment. 

The  head  appears  to  be  lai^,  well 
poised,  and  harmoniously  balanced ;  the 


fullness  across  the  brow  indicates  quick 
capacity  for  gaining  knowledge  and  form- 
ing critical  judgments;  the  middle  and 
upper  sections  of  the  forehead  show  reten- 
tiveness  of  memory,  power  of  reasoning,- 
and  especially  the  ability  to  analyze,  sift,, 
and  criticise. 

That  is  a  good  head  for  science,  for 
history,  for  the  prosecution  of  literature- 
or  practical  business.  As  a  lawyer  he- 
would  carry  his  case  in  his  head  and  be 
expert  in  meeting  emergencies  and  coot 
in  conducting  intricate  and  responsible 
questions.  He  does  not  lose  his  self-' 
possession ;  if  he  were  Master  of  a  vessel,, 
he  would  be  as  stern  as  iron  when  there- 
was  danger  and  would  seem  to  be  per- 
haps the  only  cool  man  on  board. 

He  has  the  quality  of  beipg  wrought 
up  by  duty  and  responsibility  to  a  kind 
of  wiry  tension  like  piano-strings  in  tune,, 
and  like  them  works  all  the  better  for  be- 
ing brought  up  to  concert  pitch.  Whea 
he  has  very  little  to  do  and  no  responsi- 
bility, his  mind  is  not  so  clear  or  his- 
character  so  strong  as  when  he  is  full 
of  business,  and  that  busings  involves 
weighty  responsibility,  sharp  criticism,, 
and  prompt  action. 

His  Firmness  is  large,  and  this  feeling 
stands  central  in  his  character;  around 
it  conscience,  dignity,  courage,  prudende,. 
and  hopefulness  stand  in  co-operative 
harmony,  aiding  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
poses with  steady  and  independent 
strength. 

The  whole  moral  development  appears- 
to  be  favorable.  The  intellect  is  noted 
for  sharpness  and  for  solidity  of  judg- 
ment ;  the  disposition  is  affectionate,  con- 
fiding, brave,  thorough,  watchful,  and 
ethical;  his  sympathies  are  quick,  his 
knowledge  of  character  excellent.  His 
imitation,  or  power  to  conform  to  social 
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usage,  is  not  remarkable ;  he  will  have  his 
own  views  and  his  own  ways,  and  not  be 
likely  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  pop- 
ular judgment  unless  his  reason  cordial- 
ly accepts  it. 

He  is  not  overstocked  with  blandness 
and  mellowness  ;  his  language  is  em- 
phatic and  he  is  able  to  say  no  without 
feeling  the  necessity  of  sending  an  apolo- 
gy with  it.  He  will  impress  strangers 
anjTwhere  as  a  man  of  true  dignity,  good 
judgment,  and  fidelity. 


Charles  J.  Folger  was  bom  in  April, 
1818,  at  Nantucket,  Mass.  When  he  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  his  home 
has  been  ever  since.  He  studied  at  Ho- 
bart  College,  taking  the  Baccalaureate  in 
1836,  and  the  first  honor  of  his  class.  He 
selected  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  Five  years 
later,  when  he  was  but  twenty-six.  Gov- 
ernor Bouck  appointed  him  a  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas  in  the  Ontario  district, 
a  position  which  he  resigned  after  one 
year's  service  to  become  a  Master  and 
Examiner  in  Chancery  in  the  Chancery 
Court  that  was  abolished  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  1846.  In  185 1  he  was  elected 
County  Judge  of  Ontario  County  and 
served  as  such  for  four  years.  Hereto- 
fore he  had  not  strongly  identified  him- 
self with  any  political  party,  but  when 
the  Republican  party  was  formed  he  be- 
came one  of  its  most  sagacious  leaders. 

In  1 86 1  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
New  York,  and  re-elected  in  1863,  '65, 
an^  *(iTt  thus  serving  eight  years  in  suc- 
cession and  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 
of  that  body  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1867,  and  chairman  of  its  Judici- 
ary Committee.  While  in  the  Legisla- 
ture he  was  the  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  all  rings  and  monopolies,  and  the 
Tweed  tax  levies  for  New  York  City 
never  failed  to  meet  with  his  most  dc- 
tenuiued  opposition.  In  1869  President 
Grant  appointed  him  Assistant  United 


States  Treasurer  in  New  York,  a  post 
which  he  accepted,  and  which,  although 
he  held  it  but  a  year,  was  administer- 
ed with  marked  ability  and  won  for 
him  a  reputation  as  a  financier  that  is 
still  remembered.  In  1870,  when  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  was  re- 
organized, he  was  elected  an  Associate 
Judge,  and  on  the  death  of  Chief  Judge 
Church  last  year,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

This  sketch  is  exceedingly  brief,  but  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Judge  Folger  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  the  experience 
indispensable  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
his  great  trust  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Some  financiers  look  upon  him  as 
exceptionally  able  in  monetary  affairs, 
and  that  if  he  does  not  perform  his  new 
duties  satisfactorily  to  the  people,  it  will 
not  be  his  fault. 

We  think  that  the  recommendations  to 
Congress  which  appear  in  the  late  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  national  finances 
are  in  the  main  wise,  and  should  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Among  these  recom- 
mendations, that  of  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  is  particularly  noteworthy.  All 
forms  of  taxation  which  are  oppressive 
should  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  their  ne- 
cessity no  longer  exists.  Secretary  Folger 
evidently  appreciates  this  principle,  as  he 
favors  the  abolition  of  all  internal  taxes 
except  those  on  whisky  and  tobacco.  He 
also  wishes  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
suspended,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
silver  certificates,  on  the  ground  of  their 
superfluity.  Opinions  will  differ  much 
upon  the  expediency  of  this  course,  but 
as  regards  the  taxing  of  alcoholic  liquors 
and  tobacco  we  feel  sure  that  a^  unpreju- 
diced observers  think  that  those  artides 
should  be  the  subjects  of  restrictive  leg- 
islation. 


Forgiveness.— A  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son, being  asked,  "  What  is  forgiveness  ? '' 
took  a  pencil,  and  wrote  a  reply,  contain- 
ing both  poetry  and  deep  truth  embodied 
in  these  few  words :  '*  It  is  the  odor  which 
flowers  yield  when  trampled  upon." 
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PLATO   VERSUS    EPICURUS. 

A  REVIEW  OF   THE   CONFLICT   BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY.— PART  I. 


MR.  LEWES  opens  his  "  History  of 
Philosophy"*  with  the  startling 
statement  that  "science  having  van- 
quished theology,  is  destined  to  super- 
sede metaphysical  philosophy,  and  ban- 
ish ontological  speculation  from  the 
realm  of  human  inquiry." 

The  assertion  that  theology  has  been 
vanquished  by  the  revelations  of  objective 
scientists  is  respectfully  relegated  to  the 
clergy.  It  is  not  my  province  nor  my  wish 
to  discuss  that  question.  The  challenge 
hurled  at  the  philosophers  by  this  cham- 
pion of  atheistic  materialism  I  accept,  and 
in  the  name  and  spirit  of  all  the  great 
thinkers,  from  Plato  to  Emerson,  shall 
attempt,  in  the  best  fashion  I  can,  to  meet 
the  issue  thus  made. 

Plato  stands  forth  pre-eminently  as 
the  representative  metaphysician  and 
philosopher,  the  great  subjective  and  de- 
ductive reasoner ;  Epicurus  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  materialistic  atheism,  based 
upon  objective  science.  I  anticipate 
the  objection  that  Epicurus  did  not 
distinguish  himself  by  observational 
research  in  any  department  of  objective 
science. 

I  admit  that  he  did  not ;  I  go  farther, 
and  assert  that  he  was  no  true  scientist. 
But  he  is  all  the  more  fit  representative 
of  the  modem  scientific  school  for  that 
reason.  He  massed  and  generalized  facts, 
and  speculated  about  them  and  their  re- 
lations. 

Modem  scientists  individualize  and 
specify  facts,  and  then  attempt  to  batter 
down  ar  ^sting  systems  of  metaph3rsical 
ethics  based  upon  subjective  reasoning, 
by  hurling  at  them  speculative  dogmas 
and  ex  parte  conclusions,  based  upon  and 
derived  from  isolated  phenomena.  The 
two  methods  are  substantially  one  in 
spirit  and  effect.  But  both  are  funda- 
mentally faulty,  logically  absurd,  and 
philosophically  false,  as  I  will  attempt  to 


*  Read  before  the  Liberal  Club  of  New  York  in  the 
lecture  courte  of  1876-7. 


show.    And  the  fundamental  error  will 
needs  be  analyzed  at  this  point. 

This  consists  in  the  total  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  all  scientists  (ancient  and 
modem)  of  the  science  of  man.  They 
have  relegated  to  the  philosophers  the 
important  duty  and  noble  privilege  of 
obeying  the  grandest  Delphian  oracle — 

KNOW  THYSELF. 

Man  is  a  complex  being  both  in  his 
physical  construction  and  mental  consti- 
tution. .  But  while  the  different  elements 
and  organs  of  his  body  are  in  perfect 
S3rmpathy,  antagonism  and  conflict  reign 
often  in  his  mental  nature.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  some  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties are  chiefly  related  to  the  earth-life  and 
its  sensual  and  sensuous  joys,  while  others 
reach  out  after  a  higher  and  better  life, 
and  the  pure  happiness  arising  from  "  a 
feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,"  the  in- 
crease of  wisdom  and  exchange  of  lofty 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  holy  love  of 
noble  and  generous  spirits. 

All  men  experience  this  conflict  more 
or  less;  but  while  some  are  so  firmly 
anchored  to  the  earth,  and  so  heavily 
ballasted  with  material  freight  as  to  get 
few  and  faint  glimpses  of  the  higher  life, 
others  dwell  almost  perpetually  in  the  calm 
upper  air,  altemately  casting  a  pitying 
glance  down  toward  the  turbulent  sea  of 
human  passion,  and  a  prayerful  yet  joyous 
one  up  toward  the  realm  of  the  immortals. 

Naturally  these  would  differ  in  regard 
to  duty  and  happiness.  The  first  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  realm 
of  tangible  facts,  of  which  his  ph3rsical 
senses  can  take  cognizance,  and  he  pres- 
ently concludes  that  beyond  these  all  is 
void,  and  to  his  mind  darkness  rests  up- 
on the  great  deep  of  the  illimitable  un- 
known. He  first  doubts,  then  dogma- 
tizes, and  lastly  he  sneers  at  those  who 
profess  to  have  penetrated  the  veil  of 
materialism  that  envelopes  him,  and 
marked  the  whitening  line  of  the  coast 
of  immortality. 
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He  boasts  of  being  a  materialist,  a 
positivist.  He  confines  himself  to  facts. 
Physics  absorbs  his  attention.  Metaph3rs- 
ics  is  beneath — above — his  notice;  On- 
tology he  despises ;  Philosophy  is  mere 
speculation;  Theol(^;y  a  mass  of  super- 
stition. This  life  is  a  fact,  this  world  a 
reality,  science  the  arcana  of  human  re- 
search, the  Medina  of  human  aspiration, 
the  Mecca  of  the  divinest  pilgrimage. 

The  second  regards  facts  as  incidental 
and  transient,  truth  as  primordial  and 
eternal.  Material  forms  are  to  him  but 
visible  and  very  evanescent  representa- 
tives of  eternal  principles  or  entities. 
This  is  a  world  of  shadows  ;  that  to 
which  we  journey,  a  world  of  realities. 
This  earth  is  a  birthplace,  a  nursery,  a 
primary  schooL  The  one  beyond  is  the 
home  of  the  soul,  the  grand  university 
wherein  alone  the  higher  branches  are 
taught  in  perfection. 

Science  is  the  servant  of  philosophy. 
Its  chief  office  is  to  construct  a  royal 
highway  to  the  realm  of  reason.  Its 
secondary  mission  is  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
eries and  relieve  the  wants  of  humanity. 

To  the  first,  the  pleasures  of  sense 
make  up  the  sum  of  possible  happiness. 
To  the  second,  the  pleasures  of  sense  are 
contemptible  in  comparison  with  those 
of  sentiment. 

To  the  materialist,  human  existence  be- 
ing bounded  by  the  horizon  of  the  earth, 
human  happiness  is  limited  to  appetential 
and  passional  pleasures,  and  social  and 
intellectual  intercourse  on  this  plane. 

The  philosopher,  while  not  despising 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  holds  them  in 
abeyance  as  inferior,  while  enjoying  the 
kigk€r,purer,  ever-increasing,  never  cloy- 
ing joys  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  intellectual  and  moral  subjects,  and 
reaching  to  those  glorious  hopes — possi- 
ble only  to  the  philosopher — of  an  eter- 
nity of  ever-increasing  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  one  may  be  compared  to  the  swine, 
which  not  only  contentedly  remains  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  never  lifts 
its  eyes  above  the  range  of  its  horizon. 
The  other,  like  the  eagle,  pierces  the 


clouds  and  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  central  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

Materialism  was  rife  in  Athens  until 
Socrates  walked  her  streets  and  con- 
founded her  sophists,  and  Plato,  the  god- 
like, met  her  scientists  in  the  Lyceum. 
Socrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  stupid  preju- 
dice of  his  time.  Plato  was  gathered  to 
the  gods,  and  none  were  left  of  all  their 
disciples  able  to  beat  back  with  reason 
and  logic  the  tide  of  skepticism  that  now 
swept  over  Greece  and  Rome,  rotting  out 
the  very  heart  of  their  integrity. 

The  glory  of  Greece  culminated  in  the 
days  of  Plato,  and  the  fame  of  Athens, 
as  the  intellectual  center  of  the  ancient 
world,  rests  chiefly  on  his  teachings. 
The  decline  of  Greece  and  the  disgrace 
of  her  proud  capitol  dates  from  the  ad- 
vent of  Aristotle,  with  his  dogmatic  sys- 
tem of  pseudo-science  and  false  logic; 
and  political,  social,  and  moral  anarchy 
followed  quickly  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  materialistic  doctrines  and  social 
heresies  of  Epicurus. 

These  facts  accepted,  I  need  offer  no 
apology  for  briefly  reviewing  the  systems 
of  doctrine  taught  respectively  by  Plato 
and  Epicurus. 

The  era  of  Greek  philosophy  dates  its 
beginning  300  years  back  of  Plato,  but 
from  Thales  to  Socrates  little  progress 
was  made,  either  in  metaphysical  specu- 
lation or  moral  ethics.  The  labors  of 
the  older  philosophers  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  life,  duty,  and  destiny,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  origin,  nature,  and 
office  of  objective  phenomena. 

They  were  scientists.  Thales,  being  the 
first  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  universe,  by 
natural  science,  and  without  reference  to 
the  mythologies,  then  current,  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  ob- 
jective science.  And  his  method  of 
reasoning  was  substantially  that  of  Tyn- 
dall  and  Huxley.  He  sought  to  discover 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  by  obser- 
vation, and  he  maintained  that  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things  must  be  found  in 
some  element  that  could  neither  be  de- 
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stroyed  nor  divided.  Water  was  the  only 
substance  that  seemed  to  him  to  possess 
invariable  or  unchangeable  existence, 
hence  he  concluded  that  water  was  the 
original  element,  the  beginning  of  things. 
His  observations  convinced  him  that  this 
was  a  scientific  fact,  for  while  water  was 
essential  to  all  life,  growth,  and  change, 
it  remained  unchanged.  Even  the  gods 
were  bom  of  water.  Indeed  he  had  no 
notion  of  any  universal  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence or  power  back  of  or  above  this 
element. 

Anaxagoras,  a  disciple  of  Thales,  is 
credited  with  some  vague  notions  con- 
cerning a  creative  intelligence,  but  he 
doubtless  derived  them  from  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  and  not  from  the  philosophy 
of  his  master,  Thales. 

The  most  vigorous  thinker  after  Thales, 
was  unquestionably  Anaximenes,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  pursued  substantially 
the  method  of  Thales,  but  his  observa- 
tion led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  air, 
and  not  water,  was  the  original  element. 

He  found  himself  surrounded  by  an  in- 
visible element,  and  not  only  surrounded, 
but  permeated ;  he  felt  it  within  him, 
it  seemed  to  move  him,  and  to  be  the 
source  of  his  life ;  he  found  by  experience 
that  he  could  not  exist  without  it,  yet 
this  substance  or  element  was  so  subtle 
that  he  could  not  see  it,  yet  so  powerful 
as  not  only  to  support  life,  but  uproot 
trees,  and  produce  the  most  fearful  and 
ravaging  phenomena ;  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  air,  and  not  water,  was  the 
original  element  in  nature ;  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  things.  It  surrounded  the 
entire  world,  and  in  his  opinion  all  things 
rested  upon  it,  lived  in  it,  and  existed  by  it. 

But  little  improvement  was  made  upon 
the  ideas  of  Thales  and  Anaximenes  until 
the  advent  of  Socrates,  who  invented 
what  is  termed  the  subjective  method  of 
reasoning  as  opposed  to  the  objective. 
He  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
the  moral  relations  and  obligations  of 
humanity ;  he  placed  small  store  by  ob- 
jective phenomena,  but  exalted  moral 
ethics  to  the  first  place  in  his  system  of 


philosophy.  This  was  a  grand  revolu- 
tion from  materialistic  atheism  to  theis- 
tic  philosophy.  Ideas  were  everything, 
facts  mere  transient  emblems  of  small 
significance.  This  world  was  but  the 
birthplace  and  primary  school  of  immor- 
tals ;  man,  a  prospective  God,  bounded 
and  limited  here  by  his  physical  rela- 
tions, and  in  his  physical  aspects,  free 
only  in  thought  and  aspiration,  and  capa- 
ble of  complete  development  and  perfect 
happiness  only  in  the  life  beyond.  Wis- 
dom, virtue,  liberty,  temperance:  these 
were  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
ethical  system,  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  the  chief  duty  of  man  and  the  hope 
of  a  grand  eternal  and  happy  immortality, 
based  on  God's  immutable  justice,  the 
chief  source  of  contentment  and  reward 
of  virtue. 

Socrates  was  succeeded  by  his  most 
distinguished  disciple,  Plato,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
his  master's  ideas,  as  well  as  for  the 
grand  elaboration  of  the  Socrato-Platonic 
philosophy,  the  grandest  the  world  has 
known,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  which  will  not  only  live,  but  be  glori- 
fied and  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  when  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Aris- 
totle, Epicurus,  and  even  the  modem 
scientists  who  affect  to  despise  it,  have 
passed  out  of  history. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  all  philosophies,  based 
upon  objective  science  is  to  exalt  sensu- 
ous and  sensual  pleasures,  and  give  pe- 
culiar importance  to  the  affairs  of  this 
life  not  only,but  to  doubt,  if  not  absolutely 
deny,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to 
ignore  the  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse; while  the  subjective  and  ethical 
systems  of  Plato  and  the  schools,  based 
upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  sys- 
tem, promote  moral  and  intellectual  cult- 
ure and  the  love  of  virtue,  and  all  the 
nobler  sentiments  of  humanity.  It  is  a  fact 
proven  by  history  and  sustained  by  ob- 
servation, that  correct  principles  of  social 
science  have  their  base  in  subjective  phi- 
losophy, while  all  the  heresies  of  politics, 
sociality,  and  of  religion  proper,  cluster 
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about  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus, Bacon,  Spencer,  and  Comte. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  wish  it 
<listinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  as- 
sert that  these  men  were  themselves  im- 
moral, though  Pope  says  of  Bacon,  "  He 
was  the  wisest  and  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind." Epicurus  was  a  good  man — there 
can  be  little  room  for  doubt  on  that  point. 
Even  his  foes  admit  that  his  life  was  pure 
as  the  life  of  the  average  Greek  philoso- 
pher, and  his  friends  represent  him  as 
chaste,  temperate,  modest,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, in  habit  a  moral  man ;  yet,  perhaps 
the  modem  world  has  not  produced  a 
man  whose  influence  upon  society  has 
been  so  damaging  as  that  of  Epicurus. 
His  school  took  the  form  of  a  sect,  and 
so  successful  was  he  as  a  teacher,  that 
his  disciples  increased  rapidly,  not  only 
in  Athens,  but  in  other  cities  of  Greece, 
and  also  in  Rome. 

The  creed  of  Epicurus  may  be  stated 
in  brief,  as  follows : 

1st.  The  universe  consists  of  space  and 
matter ;  2d.  Matter  is  composed  of  eter- 
nal indivisible  atoms  of  various  sorts; 
3d.  Every  organic  being,  whether  vege- 
table or  animal,  is  composed  entirely, 
soul  and  body,  of  this  material  substance, 
brought  tc^ether  by  some  accidental  or 
fortuitous  circumstance ;  4th.  All  knowl- 
edge is  derived  from  sensations,  and  all 
sensations  are  produced  by  images  or 
emanations  flowing  from  external  ob- 
jects; 5th.  The  gods  live  in  a  state  of 
passionless  repose,  remote  from  this 
world,  taking  no  interest  in  its  affairs, 
but  being  indifferent  alike  to  vice  or 
virtue  (Cicero  is  of  the  opinion  that  Epi- 
curus had  no  faith  in  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  openly 
say  so,  lest  he  should  share  the  fate  of 
Socrates) ;  6th.  As  we  know  notliing  of 
any  life  but  this,  we  should  make  the 
most  of  our  opportunities  for  happiness 
here,  by  gratifying  our  passions  and  ap- 
petites to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  temperance  and  moderation,  to  go 
beyond  which  is  to  defeat  the  object 
sought. 


I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  ready  to  say 
that  this  creed  is  in  the  main  sound,  and 
I  admit  that  few  creeds  have  been  con- 
structed that  are  less  objectionable  on 
their  face.  I  further  admit,  that  if  it 
could  be  confined  in  its  acceptance  to 
men  and  women  occupying  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  plane  of  its  author,  this 
creed  would  do  no  hurt  to  society. 

With  such  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
last  article  redeems  the  whole  from  gross- 
nes§  and  the  probability  of  abuse.  Their 
passions  and  appetites  are  servants,  stand- 
ing back  of  the  seat  of  reason,  ready  to 
do  its  bidding,  waiting  its  commands. 
With  the  majority,  however,  reason  and 
moral  perception  are  subordinate  to  pas- 
sion and  appetite ;  and  these,  while  ex- 
cellent servants,  are  the  worst  possible 
masters.  They  are  untamed  beasts  rev- 
eling in  the  freedom  of  license ;  wild  studs» 
that  if  not  constantly  kept  well  in  hand 
dash  recklessly  and  furiously  on  to  de- 
struction. 

Socrates,  Plato,  and  their  disciples 
taught  the  people  that  this  life  is  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher;  that  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  though  not  to  be  de- 
spised, are  small  as  compared  to  the 
greater  joys  of  the  spiritual  powers,  and 
the  nobler  objects  of  a  life  that  is  endless. 
And  their  teachings  had  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence upon  society.  They  made  men 
and  women  better,  hence  happier. 

T.  A.  BLAND,  M.D. 
[Conclusion  in  March."] 


Difference  Between  Religion  and 
Philosophy.— Philosophy  and  religion 
are  both  useful,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  similar  to  that  of  man 
and  his  Creator— the  one  is  human,  the 
other  Divine.  Philosophy  cheers  our 
brightest  moments — ^religion  our  darkest. 
The  one  is  a  creature  of  time,  the  other 
of  eternity.  Philosophy  may  be  termed 
the  hope  of  life;  religion  is  the  life  ol 
hope. 
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THE     APACHES. 


T^HE  name  Apaches  is  a  general  desig- 
-■-  nation  given  by  ethnologists  to  a 
large  family  of  Indians  whose  nomadic 
and  predatory  habits  extend  over  a  wide 
region  of  country,  viz :  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, the  northwestern  part  of  Texas,  and 
a  part  of  northern  Mexico.  Their  tribal 
divisions  have  been  regarded  as  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  American  abo- 
rigines for  their  ferocity  and  roving  pro- 
clivities. The  early  Spanish  settlers  in 
Mexico  and  California  suffered  terribly 


from  their  raids  and  hostility,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  civilize  and  convert  them  failed. 
The  country  over  which  they  roam  is 
probably  the  most  sterile  in  the  South- 
west ;  the  rivers,  owing  to  the  broken  and 
mountainous  nature  of  the  surface,  con- 
tribute little  fertility  to  the  soil  except  in 
spots,  and  dry  plains  here  and  there 
stretch  out  for  hundreds  of  miles  like 
great  lakes  of  sand. 

"Among  them,  of  the  Western  Indi- 
ans,'' says  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  "we  first 
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rocet  with  thieving  as  a  profession.  Like 
all  savages,  the  Apache  dislikes  work, 
although  he  is  not  as  lazy  as  some  of 
Jiis  Northern  fellow  Indians,  and  so  he 
presents  the  anomaly  of  uniting  activity 
with  barbarism,  his  thievish  propensity 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  activity." 
Leaving  others  to  do  the  work,  he  cares 
not  whom,  the  agfriculturists  of  the  river 
Attorns  or  the  towns-people  of  the  north, 
he  turns  Ishmaelite,  pounces  upon  those 
^ear  and  more  remote,  and  if  pursued, 
^treats  across  the  "  journeys  of  death," 
^the  Mexicans  call  them,  and  finds  refuge 


in  the  gorges,  canons,  and  other  almost 
impregnable  natural  fortresses  of  the 
mountains. 

The  number  of  the  Apaches,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  it,  is  variously 
stated  from  7,500  to  25,000,  the  latter 
being  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cremony,  who 
lived  in  their  country  efght  years.  In 
physique  they  are  of  medium  stature, 
slim,  ill  proportioned,  but  very  quick  in 
movement,  and  remarkably  tough  and  en- 
during. Their  features  are  described  as 
repulsive  and  expressionless,  flat  and  ap- 
proaching the  Mongol  t3rpe,  while  their 
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heads  are  covered  with  a  mass  of  coai*se» 
rusty  black  hair,  which  is  permitted  to 
grow  as  it  will,  excepting,  however,  that 
hanging  over  the  forehead,  which  is  cut 
square  across  above  the  brows. 

In  dress  they  are  somewhat  more  pre- 
tentious than  other  neighboring  tribes, 
and  they  wear  more  covering  than  former- 
ly. Most  are  clothed  with  articles  made 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  that  material  hav- 
ing for  the  most  part  taken  the  place 
of  deer-skin,  with  a  blanket  and  straw 
hat.  On  the  feet  they  usually  wear  high 
moccasins  of  buckskin,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  foot  resulting  from  this  long- 
continued  practice  has  always  distinguish- 
ed their  trail  from  that  of  other  In- 
dians. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 


the  general  t)rpe  of  the  Apaches,  male  and 
female,  as  secured  by  Mr.  Conkling  for 
his  recent  work  on  Arizona.  Since  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
place  these  Indians  upon  reservations 
they  have  changed  somewhat  in  dispo- 
sition and  habit,  although  they  do  not  ex- 
hibit an  encouraging  tractability  under 
any  system  of.  restraint  thus  far  tried. 
The  Pueblos,  an  allied  family,  have  been 
partly  reclaimed  and  are  comparatively 
docile  and  industrious.  This  fact  may  war- 
rant us  in  believing  that  a  judicious  and 
kindly  employed  means  of  civilization 
would  subdue  the  more  barbarous  ele- 
ments of  the  Apache  character,  and 
render  the  country  over  which  this  In- 
dian roams  more  desirable  to  the  white 
settler  and  miner. 


THE  HABITANT  OF*  LOWER  CANADA. 


THE  people  of  Lower  Canada  live 
much  in  the  simple  fashion  of  their 
forefathers,  who  early  settled  the  coun- 
try. An  interesting  description  of  them 
is  contributed  to  the  December  Atlantic, 
from  which  we  make  an  extract.  There 
is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  life  and 
habits  of  these  people,  aside  from  their 
adherence  to  tobacco  and  liquor,  although 
in  their  use  of  that  they  are  examples  of 
temperance  when  compared  with  the  fast- 
going  American : 

"  The  habitant  is  a  model  of  thrift.  He 
grows  his  own  tobacco,  makes  his  own 
'beef  moccasins,  and  manufactures  his 
own  whisky.  His  wife  spins  the  wool  out 
of  which  is  made  Vetouffe  du  pays,  a  kind 
of  frieze,  in  which  he  clothes  himself.  His 
house  is  a  picture  of  neatness.  The  out- 
side is  whitewashed  at  least  twice  a  year ; 
the  inside  is  swept  and  garnished  until  it 
is  as  bright  as  a  new  pin.  The  floor  of 
pine  boards  is  scrubbed  and  sanded  every 
day.  The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures, 
somewhat  gaudy  as  to  color,  of  the  Pope, 
St.  Cecilia,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Anne,  and 
photographs  of  the  parish  priest  and  of 
the  children  who  are  away  in  New  En- 
gland or  Minnesota.  Over  the  broad  fire- 


place, in  which  huge  logs  blaze  in  winter- 
time, hangs  the  family /«^x//,  the  old  flint- 
lock a  sire  carried  under  Montcalm,  and 
now  used  to  kill  an  occasional  bear,  and 
to  fire  ^ifeu  dejoie  on  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
day  and  other  great  occasions.  Near  it  are 
medals  brought  from  Rome  by  the  priest 
or  the  bishop,  and  the  rosary  that  has 
come  down  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family. 
The  house  is  decorated  with  sampler 
work  of  saints  and  angels,  for  which  the 
women  are  famed.  A  crucifix  hangs  above 
the  fusil,  and  in  settlements  near  a  church 
the  house  is  always  supplied  with  holy 
water.  The  patriarch  of  the  family  sits 
in  the  ingle-neuk,  puffing  blasts  of  smoke 
from  his  long  pipe  up  the  bellowing  chim- 
ney, and  sporting  the  toque,  an  old-fash- 
ioned red  night-cap  with  a  brilliant  tassel, 
which  his  fathers  before  him  wore  under 
the  ancien  regime.  The  good  wife,  in 
mantelet  of  calico,  skirt  of  homespun  blue, 
and  neat  Norman  cap,  is  at  the  spinning- 
wheel  ;  the  eldest  daughter,  soon  to  marry 
the  honest  husbandman  in  the  next  clear- 
ing, is  weaving  her  linen  outfit  at  a  hand- 
loom.  The  pot  in  which  the  pea-soup, 
the  staple  dish,  is  made,  is  gurgling  on 
the  fire ;  a  smaller  pot  contains  the  pork ; 
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and  in  the  Gulf  parishes  the  tiaude,  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  pork  and  cod- 
fish, is  still  th^  piece  de  resistance.  The 
bedrooms  are  furnished  with  old-fash- 
ioned bedsteads,  covered  with  patch- 
work quilts  of  cunning  and  patient  work- 
manship. Here,  too,  are  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  St.  Ignatius,  and  a  small 
plaster  figure  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
meditating  with  folded  arms  on  the  cliffs 
of  St.  Helena;  a  bough  of  palm  blessed 
at  E^tertide;  holy  water,  a  specific 
against  lightning;  and  the  snow-shoes 
on  which  the  habitant  visits  his  little 
kingdom  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  ar- 
pents  in  the  long  winter  season.  The 
housewife  bottles  an  infinite  variety  of 
preserves  in  the  fall,  raspberries,  blue- 
berries, blackberries,  huckleberries,  and 
other  wild  fruits  which  the  bush  and  the 
swamps  yield  in  abundance ;  and  in  the 
spring  the  maples  furnish  a  sweet  harvest 
of  sugar.  When  the  defricheur  comes  in 
from  the  wpods  on  a  cold  evening,  he 
fortifies  himself  with  a  draught  of  (he 


mordant  whisky ;  the  blessing  of  God  is 
asked  on  the  more  substantial  repast,  and 
he  falls  to,  a  valiant  trenchman,  with  an 
appetite  as  keen  as  his  axe.  The  bon 
komme  gets  out  his  rosin  and  his  bow, 
the  lads  and  lasses  come  in  from  the 
neighboring  farm-houses,  and,  as  Long- 
fellow has  it  of  the  Acadians  in  Evange- 
line: 

**  *"  Gayly  the  old  man  sings  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his 
fiddle, 
Tout  lit  Bourgiois  d*  Char  tret  and  L*  Carillon  lU 
Dunkerqut* 

"The  dances  of  the  olden  time  still 
hold  their  own  in  the  country  districts. 
The  cotillons^  the  gigues,  the  galopades, 
the  menueis,  the  danses  rondes,  and  the  an- 
cient ballads,  the  Claire  Fontaine  and  En 
Roulant,  are  ever  new.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  grandfather  puts  away  his  fiddle,  and 
reverently  gives  his  blessing  to  the  com- 
pany, which  now  disperses,  to  be  up  and 
at  work  by  the  first  peep  of  morning." — 
Atlantic  Monthly.  • 


FACIAL  HABITS. 


A  FACE  is  nothing  without  expression, 
and  expression  is  worse  than  noth- 
ing unless  it  is  good.  Expression  is 
capable  of  control,  and  control  is  the 
function  of  mind.  Hence,  mind  makes 
the  face.  Transfiguration  is  from  with- 
in. A  noble  soul  fashions  a  noble  face. 
Thought  and  feeling  constitute  every 
one  an  artist ;  the  face  is  the  canvas,  and 
every  part  of  it  may  be  made  to  brim 
with  expression. 

But  there  is  one  fact  always  tending 
potentially  to  interfere  with  this  capacity 
of  changeful  expression :  it  is  fixity  in 
the  elements  of  the  facial  picture.  The 
pigments  of  a  canvas  portrait,  once  dried, 
are  incapable  of  variation;  even  thus, 
facial  habits  may  become  so  established 
as  to  be  unchangeable.  Like  molten 
metal,  the  features  ultimately  harden 
into  unalterable  forms  and  expressions. 

What  child  has  not  been  warned  against 
contortions  of  countenance  lest  his  face 


should  "  freeze  in  that  shape  "  ?  Habit  is 
face-frost  I 

The  cross  eyes  which  the  surgeon 
straightens  may  be  cross  in  another 
sense,  which  no  surgery  but  that  of  an 
amiable  heart  can  regulate.  A  harelip 
may  be  corrected  by  an  operation  and  the 
process  of  healing;  but  to  how  many 
evils  the  lips  are  heir,  that  only  the  long- 
continued  operation  of  inward  rightncss 
can  heal.  The  tonsoria)  art  may  wreathe 
the  forehead  in  tresses  and  ringlets ;  but 
there  is  another  art,  more  dainty  and 
delicate,  by  which  the  brow  may  be 
clouded. with  the  mark  of  passion,  or 
garlanded  with  a  halo  of  almost  divinity. 

Facial  habits,  whether  hideous  or 
heavenly,  are  contracted  so  gradually 
that  only  the  most  sensitive  souls  are 
aware  of  their  growth  until  the  knots 
and  gnarls  are  past  remedy.  Many  a 
fair  face  has  been  utterly  ruined  by  the 
unconscious  outflow  and  incrustation  of 
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some  baneful  fount  within,  and  not  un- 
frequently  an  ill-formed  visage  comes 
eventually  to  a  loveliness  surpassing 
description. 

How  apt  the  fable  of  the  little  maiden 
who  longed  to  be  beautiful,  and  was  told 
by  a  fairy  that  if  she  would  live  a  year 
without  an  evil  thought  or  feeling,  and 
then  come  and  mirror  her  face  in  a  cer- 
tain mountain  spring,  she  should  have 
her  wish.  Earnestly  she  struggled,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  had  to  confess  to 
the  occurrence  of  many  an  evil.  Therefore 
her  desire  was  not  gained.  Another  year 
was  granted,  but  this  also  was  marred  by 
a  few  mistakes.  By  more  earnest  en- 
deavor the  third  year  was  crowned  with 
almost  perfect  success.  The  fairy  and 
the  maiden  met  by  the  Elves'  mountain 
spring.  "  Ah  I "  said  the  fairy,  "  thou 
hast  no  need  of  the  magical  mirror,  thou 
hast  made  thyself  lovely ;  look  and  see ! " 
She  looked,  and  lo !  these  years  of  pure 
and  gentle  moods  had  fulfilled  her  beau- 
tiful ideal  and  answered  her  longing. 

The  study  of  facial  habits  gives  mingled 
pain  and  amusement;  pain  at  the  de- 
formities, amusement  at  the  drolleries. 
The  mouthy  to  begin  with,  is  a  wonderful 
organ.  Much  of  the  world's  history  be- 
gan between  these  jaws  of  fate,  an  invi- 
tation or  a  threat,  a  persuasion  or  a 
command.  Many  a  hero,  invincible  on 
the  battle-field,  has  surrendered  to  a 
pair  of  lips.  Gates  that  would  not  yield 
to  the  stem  assault  have  opened  to  the 
winning  smile. 

But  in  no  respect  is  this  feature  more 
notorious  than  in  its  habitual  grimaces 
and  graces.  Of  how  many  persons  might 
be  written  what  an  author  says  of  Louis 
Napoleon  :  "  His  smile  was  fascinating, 
his  frown  horrible,  and  his  face  at  rest 
insipid."  A  Houri  would  be  spoiled  by 
a  pout,  an  Adonis  by  a  contortion. 

Grimaces  are  not  "  respecters  of  per- 
sons " ;  would  that  the  same  were  true  of 
the  graces !  An  eminent  American  speaker 
made  such  mouths  at  his  audiences  that 
only  his  vigorous  ideas  saved  him  from 
being  disgusting ;  another  threw  his  head 
back  after  every  sentence,  turned  his  face 


upward,  and  drew  in  his  breath  with  a 
hissing  sound,  as  if  inhaling  the  next 
sentence  from  the  heavens.  Another, 
who  began  life  as  a  tailor,  had  a  habits 
when  using  the  shears,"  of  opening  and 
shutting  his  mouth  at  every  dip  as  if 
chewing  g^m.  And  still  another,  of 
deserved  eminence,  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker, often  when  most  eloquent  imi- 
tated in  his  gestures  the  motions  of  the 
lapstone  and  waxed-end.  A  popular 
actor  was  so  in  the  habit,  at  one  time,  of 
opening  and  twisting  his  mouth,  that  for 
months  he  was  obliged  to  we.ar  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  to  help  him  overcome 
the  defect.  A  very  prominent  pulpit 
orator  has  a  custom  of  smacking  his  lips 
at  the  close  of  nearly  every  sentence,  so 
as  to  be  heard  distinctly  across  the 
largest  church;  his  admirers  say  that 
his  habit  is  proof  that  he  loves  the  truth. 

When  writing,  multitudes  -  of  persons 
have  the  absurd  habit  of  following  the 
pen  with  their  lips;  at  a  tall  letter*the 
lip%  are  pushed  out  and  upward,  and  at 
one  dropping  below  the  line  they  are 
drawn  in  and  downward,  while  at  wide  or 
running  letters  the  mouth  is  lengthened 
by  drawing  the  corners  toward  the  ears. 

Perhaps  the  most  laughable  is  what 
may  be  called  the  wonder  mouth,  or,  as 
John  B.  Gough  terms  it,  the  "gawp"^ 
mouth.  This  habit  has  provoked  a  host 
of  puns :  "  A  fly-trap,"  "  an  open  counte- 
nance," "estranged  lips." 

Facial  habits,  acquired  in  childhood, 
are  often  irrepressible,  cropping  out  all 
through  life  and  causing  great  chagrin. 
In  his  boyhood,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  States  was  much  accustomed  to 
"  making  believe  "  smoke  a  cigar,  puffing 
around  like  a  miniature  engine,  and 
although  he  did  not  actually  become  a 
smoker,  he  never  outgrew  this  habit. 
When  he  filled,  most  honorably,  the  first 
office  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  so 
noticeable  that  he  was  called  "  old  puff- 
er." But  his  good  sense  frequently  turned 
the  fault  to  advantage.  He  was  a  Sun- 
day-school speaker,  and  thousands  of 
youth  have  been  indelibly  impressed  by 
his  warnings  against  evil  acquirements. 
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reference  to  his  own  giving  emphasis  to 
his  words.  But  the  mouth  is  no  monop- 
list  of  facial  habits.  They  climb  to  the 
summit  of  that  more  aspiring  feature, 
the  nose ;  cluster  around  the  "  windows 
of  the  soul,"  plant  their  feet  along  the 
brow,  and,  in  fact,  weave  their  incanta- 
tions across  the  whole  physiognomy.  It 
is  literally  true  that  they  deface  the  face 
of  many  a  mortal. 

The  eyes  are,  perhaps,  more  subject  to 
habitual  defects  than  the  mouth.  While 
they  are  susceptible  of  the  merry  twinkle, 
the  tender  ray  of  innocence,  the  glow  of 
love,  and  the  flash  of  genius,  yet  how 
often  do  they  squint,  and  scowl,  and 
glare,  seeming  less  like  "  windows  of  the 
soul,"  than  the  grated  outlook  of  a 
maniac. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
sidewise  leer  of  a  full-fledged  tramp; 
how  vice  and  indolence  have  effected 
their  mission  by  stamping  the  class-mark 
of  vagrancy  upon  the  visual  organs. 

But  lamentable  and  ridiculous  habits 
of  the  eyes  are  not  always  vagabond. 
One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Western 
bar,  noted  especially  for  power  of  ex- 
haustive thought  on  difficult  topics, 
sometimes  throws  the  court  into  convul- 
sions of  laughter  by  his  optical  peculiarity. 
If  the  subject  is  unusually  profound,  he 
turns  cross-eyed  as  he  wades  into  its 
depths,  the  source  of  his  mental  acumen 
seeming  to  be  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 
The  gravity  of  judge  and  jury  is  utterly 
overturned,  if,  at  some  blunder  of  the 
opposing  counsel,  he  exclaims,  "  Hold  I 
let  us  look  into  this  point " ;  and  then, 
roiling  his  eyes  in  toward  his  nasal 
organ,  b^ins  a  logical  exposure  of  the 
mistake. 

Said  a  legal  punster,  in  such  a  scene  as 
this,  *'  Does  Mr.  Wright  carry  his  books 
of  reference  where  he  turns  his  eyes  ? " 
To  which  Mr.  Wright  replied,  "  I  might, 
if  I  had  read  and  owned  as  few  volumes 
as  my  inquiring  friend." 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  why  the  name 
** crows'  feet"  is  given  to  the  mirth 
wrinkles  diverging  from  the  outer 
comers  of  the  jolly  man's  eyes;  bobo- 


links' feet  would  be  more  apt.  But, 
mounting  to  the  "beetling  brows"  we 
find  a  wrinkled  arch,  or  pair  of  arches, 
erected  as  if  with  the  fond  but  often 
futile  hope  that  some  procession  of 
triumphal  thoughts  might  enter  ox 
emerge.  The  noble  brow  of  a  certain 
learned  college  professor  was  sadly 
marred  by  an  excessive  habit  of  this 
kind,  and  irreverent  tyros  in  the  classics 
called  it  the  "  Arch  of  Augustus.''  When, 
however,  both  brows  arch  regularly  m 
equal  curves,  and  not  in  excess,  it  is  be- 
nignant rather  than  otherwise.  But  if 
the  habit  is  one-sided  and  jerky,  it  com- 
pletely spoils  the  architecture  of  the 
forehead. 

A  physician  of  note  had  an  ungovern- 
able fault,  acquired,  as  he  averred,  by 
trying  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open.  His 
brows  seemed  balanced  on  a  teeter,  and 
when  he  was  nervous,  churned  up  and 
down  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  only 
effectual  preventive  was  two  pairs  of 
spectacles  worn  at  the  same  time,  one 
for  his  eyes,  the  other  for  his  brows,  and 
for  years  he  visited  his  patients  and 
lectured  his  students  in  this  plight. 

The  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  are  termed 
furrows,  and  what  other  field  has  been  so 
prolific  of  mighty  harvests  as  this,  fur- 
rowed by  the  plowshare  of  thought, 
and  harrowed  by  the  teeth  of  stem 
resolve. 

A  few  years  ago  there  lived  in  an 
inland  town  two  persons,  affording  a  vivid 
contrast  of  the  effect  of  good  and  evil  in 
rendering  the  countenance  divine  or 
Satanic.  One  was  a  Scotch-woman, 
whose  coarse  natural  features  had  been 
pitted  by  small-pox,  tortured  by  neuralgia, 
and  wmng  by  bitter  trials.  During  the 
last  years  of  her  life  she  was  a  nurse  to 
the  sick,  especially  in  contagious  cases 
feared  by  other  people,  and  her  face, 
illumined  by  unselfish  love,  mellowed  by 
pity,  strengthened  by  the  sense  of  duty, 
had  become  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
noblest  I  ever  beheld.  It  seemed  like  a 
combination  of  my  ideals  of  Stephen's 
at  his  death,  and  Paul's  before  Agrippa. 

The  other  was  a  man,  groping  under 
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the  ever-deepening  disgrace  of  a  hid- 
eously self  Reformed  visage.  He  belonged 
to  a  gifted  family,  one  of  whom  was  a 
distinguished  general  in  the  American 
army.  He  had  been  a  beautiful  little 
boy,  and  his  talents  were  the  pride  of  the 
village  academy.  But  in  an  evil  time  he 
found  out  that  he  could  gain  applause 
and  make  the  boys  merry  by  contortions 
of  his  face.  At  first  it  was  only  "  inno- 
cent mischief/*  so-called,  but  steadily  it 
became  the  staple  of  his  popularity  with 
all  who  would  laugh  at  it.  His  reputa- 
tion in  his  studies  waned,  and  was  soon 
eclipsed  by  his  notoriety  as  a  grimacer. 
He  was  sought  after  by  the  noisy  and 
vulgar,  and  graced  (?)  all  occasions  of  low 
revelry.  This  sort  of  career  sternly 
wrought  its  inevitable  result.  His  morals 
were  debased  to  the  last  degree,. he  be- 
came a  debauched  and  helpless  drunkard, 
and  was  necessarily  debarred  all  decent 
society.  And  as  he  descended  the  scale 
his  face  was  the  especial  record-page  of 
his  progress.  Its  light  went  out,  its 
muscular  contour  and  workings  became 
fiendish,  its  expressions  were  all  and 
only  bad.  Grimacing  developed  from  a 
habit  into  a  disease.  The  fair-browed 
youth  became  a  creature  of  visual  horror, 
until  his  mother,  whose  ideal  of  beauty 
had  been  realized  in  her  princely  babe. 


died  of  a  broken  heart  at  his  deformity 
and  degradation.  And  through  all  his 
years  he  was  the  miserable  bu£foon  of  a 
base,  whisky-drinking  crew,  the  butt  of 
their  jokes,  the  shame  of  the  community^ 
receiving  his  rum  and  a  paltry  diet  of 
crusts  as  the  hire  of  his  face-making. 
The  writer  never  sees  a  youngster  dis- 
torting his  features  without  recalling, 
with  an  inexpressible  pang  and  anxiety^ 
the  story  of  this  poor  old  grimacer. 

The  study  of  facial  habits  is  suggestive. 
It  points  a  thousand  mute  but  meaning 
fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
animals ;  hints  which  a  certain  school  of 
naturalists  have  not  been  slow  to  take. 
It  reveals  with  startling  vividness  the 
power  of  thought  and  feeling  over  form 
and  expression,  and  emphasizes  well-nigh 
almightily  the  value  of  right  principle 
and  holy  example.  It  exhorts  parent 
and  teacher  to  the  utmost  care  for  child 
hearts  and  features,  and  preaches  elo« 
quently  of  the  power  of  an  even-tenored 
soul,  enthroned,  like  a  queen,  behind  a 
beautiful  face.  It  affords  a  glimpse  of 
the  ideal  and  wondrous  front  which 
mankind  may  wear  in  the  coming  Some- 
time, when  mental  and  moral  culture 
shall  have  sculptured  its  completed  glory 
on  the  "  human  face  divine." 

J.  L.  BEMAN. 


THE  YORKTOWN  CELEBRATION  AND  MONUMENT. 


THE  centennial  of  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Comwallis  with  the  army  and 
stores  which  had  sustained  the  vigorous 
siege  of  Yorktown,  was  celebrated  on 
the  19th  of  October  last  on  the  old 
battle-ground.  A  large  company  was 
present,  including  several  distinguished 
descendants  and  representatives  of  those 
French  and  German  officers  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Washington's  suc- 
cess in  the  investment  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginian town.  The  names  of  the  Marquis 
de  Rochambeau,  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
the  Colonel  von  Steuben  and  others, 
remind  us  of  those  worthy  allies  who 
stood  shoulder   to   shoulder   with    the 


American  patriots  in  one  of  the  most 
trying  hours  of  the  Revolution.  Our 
energetic  contemporary.  The  South,  of 
New  York,  very  suitably  alludes  to  the 
part  performed  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
man friends  of  the  young  and  struggling 
nation : 

"  The  fate  of  the  day  at  Yorktown — so 
big  with  the  fate  of  America  and  Civil 
Liberty— was  largely  due  to  our  foreiga 
friends  and  allies,  and  above  all,  to  France 
and  the  French,  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Americans  in  the  cause  of  our 
country — then  in  the  infancy  of  its 
autonomy,  and  yet  then,  and  for  years 
after, '  the  last  of  the  little  family  of  Re- 
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publics/  but  bom,  as  wc  may  safely  con- 
dude,  to  become  the  head  and  example 
of  a  numerous  household,  and  so  to  'blot 
the  era  of  oppression  out,  and  let  the 
universal  freedom  in/ 

"  Such  an  event  and  all  those  gallant 
and  friendly  aliens  who,  without  thought 
of  fee,  reward,  or  reclamation  contributed 
to  it,  deserve  to  be  held  in  full  and  en- 
during remembrance  by  the  American 
people,  and  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. Hence  the  National,  State,  and 
local  authorities,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican people,  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  Yorktown,  by  every  appro- 
priate display,  military,  naval,  and 
civic;  by  erecting  a  monument  to 
mark  forever  a  spot  sacred  in  our 
history;  by  calling  together  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  to  commemorate — once 
more  and  for  all  time  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  monument  and  rear- 
ing the  symmetrical  and  beautiful  column 
—the  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Union 
and  rearing  the  majestic  civil  fabric  in 
which  all  the  States*  and  people  of  the 
Union  have  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  destiny/' 

The  centennial  celebration  lasted  sev- 
eral days,  beginning  with  the  17th,  and 
ending  on  the  21st  of  October;  but  the 
interest  culminated  on  the  19th,  when 
the  exercises  were  participated    in  by 
President  Arthur,  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Mar- 
quis de    Rochambeau,  Baron    Steuben, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  French  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  and    others.     The 
speech  of  the  President  was  a  graceful 
and  dignified  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
the  day.    We  venture  to  reproduce  it 
here,  although    it    is    quite   likely   the 
reader  will  find  its  phrases  familiar  after 
the  wide  publicity  which  was  given  to 
the  whole  affair  by  the  American  press : 
"Upon  this  soil    one  hundred  years 
ago  our  forefathers  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue  their  heroic  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence.     Here  and  then  was  estab- 
^ed,  and  as  we  trust  made  secure  upon 
this  Continent  for  ages  yet  to  come,  that 
principle  of  government  which  is  the  very 


fiber  of  our  political  system,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  The  resentments 
which  attended,  and  for  a  time  sur- 
vived the  clash  of  arms,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  animate  our  hearts.     It  is  with 
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no  feeling  of  exultation  over  a  defeated 
foe  that  to-day  we  summon  up  a  remem- 
brance of  those  events  which  have  made 
holy  the  ground  whereon  we  tread. 
Surely  no  such  unworthy  sentiment 
could  find  harbor  in  our  hearts*  so  pro- 
foundly thrilled  with  expressions  of  sor- 
row and  sympathy  which  our  national 
bereavement  has  evolved  from  the  people 
of  England  and  their  august  sovereigjn ; 
but  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should 
gather  here  to  refresh  our  souls  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  unfaltering  patriot- 
ism, the  steady  zeal  and  sublime  faith 
which  achieved  the  results  we  now  com- 
memorate. 

"  For  so,  if  we  learn  aright  the  lesson  of 
the  hour,  shall  we  be  incited  to  transmit 
to  the  generation  which  shall  follow  the 
precious  legacy  which  our  fathers  left  to 
us,  the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law. 
Of  that  historic  scene  which  we  here 
celebrate  no  feature  is  more  prominent 
and  none  more  touching  than  the  partici- 
pation of  our  gallant  allies  from  across 
the  sea.  It  was  their  presence  which 
gave  fresh  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
hopes  of  our  countrymen  when  well-nigh 
disheartened  by  a  long  series  of  disasters. 
It  was  that  noble  and  generous  aid, 
-extended  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
struggle,  which  sped  the  coming  of  our 
triumph,  and  made  the  capitulation  at 
Yorktown  possible  a  century  ago.  To 
their  descendants  and  representatives 
who  are  here  present  as  the  honored 
guests  of  the  nation  it  is  my  glad  duty 
to  offer  cordial  welcome.  You  have  a 
right  to  share  with  us  the  associations 
which  cluster  about  the  day  when  your 
fathers  fought  side  by  side  with  our 
fathers  in'  the  cause  which  was  here 
crowned  with  success,  and  none  of  the 
memories  awakened  by  this  anniversary 
are  more  grateful  to  us  all  than  the 
reflection  that  the  national  friendships 
here  so  closely  cemented  have  outlasted 
the  mutations  of  a  changeful  century. 
Ood  grant,  my  countrymen,  that  they 
may  ever  remain  unshaken,  and  that  ever 
henceforth  with  ourselves  and  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  we  may  be  at  peace." 


The  illustration  furnishes  an  excellent 
view  of  the  monument,  the  dimensions 
o/  which  are  as  follows :  Base,  25  feet  8 
inches;  podium,  14  feet  4  inches;  shaft, 

35  feet  I  inch ;  capital,  5  feet  4  inches  ; 
pedestal,  3  feet  9  inches ;  figure,  1 1  feet  4 
inches;  making  the  total  height  from 
the  bottom  of  the  base,  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  the  top  of  the 
figure,  95  feet  6  inches.  The  bottom  of 
the  base  covers  a  surface  area  of  945.56 
feet.  The  area  for  inscriptions  on  each 
side  of  the  base  is  15,680  square  inches.  ' 
The  greatest  diameter  of  the  podium  is 
9  feet  3  inches.  The  height  of  the  thir- 
teen figures  surrounding  the  podium  is  8 
feet.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  at  the 
bottom,  5  feet  5  inches,  and  at  the  top  5 
feet. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  base  are  : — On  the  north :  "  Erected 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress, 
approved  October  27,  1781,  and  one  ap- 
proved June  7, 1 880,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  by  which  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  achieved." 

On  the  south :  *•  At  Yorktown,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1 781,  after  a  siege  of  nineteen 
days,  by  5,500  Americans,  7,000  French 
Infantry  of  the  Line,  3,500  Militia,  under 
command  of  Gov.  Thomas  Nelson,  and 

36  French  Ships  of  Line,  Earl  ComwalUs, 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  at 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  surrendered 
the  Army,  7,251  officers  and  men,  840 
seamen,  244  cannon,  and  24  standards, 
to  his  Excellency,  George  Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France;  to  his 
Excellency  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau, 
Commanding  the  Auxiliary  troops  of  his 
Christian  Majesty  in  America,  and  to  his 
Excellency  the  Comte  de  Grasse,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Naval  Army  of 
France  in  Chesapeake." 

On  the  west :  "  The  treaty  concluded 
February  6,  1778,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Louis  XVI.,  King 
of  France,  declares  the  essential  and 
direct  end  of  the  present  defensive  alli- 
ance, is  to  maintain  effectively  the 
Liberty,  Sovereignty,  and  Independence^ 
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absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  said 
United  States,  as  well  in  matters  of 
Ooverament  as  of  Commerce." 

On  the  east :  ••  The  provisional  articles 
of  peace,  concluded  November  30,  1782, 
and  the  definite  treaty  of  peace,  con- 
cluded September  3,  1783,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  George 
III.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


declares :  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowl- 
edges the  said  United  States,  viz :  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  to  be  Free  and  Sovereign  and 
Independent  States." 


PAUL    BROCA, 

THE    EMINENT    FRENCH    PHYSIOLOGIST. 


ID  Y  general  consent  of  those  who  knew 
M.  Paul  Broca,  the  eminent  French 
phjTsiologist,  he  was  an  intense  personifi- 
cation of  zeal  and  industry.  Whatever  the 
work  he  undertook,  he  performed  it  with 
*' exemplary  exactness."  This  charac- 
terization suits  the  organism  of  the  man 
as  the  portrait  represents  it.  The  large 
base  of  brain,  very  prominent  in  the  fore- 
head and  full  in  the  anterior  side-head, 
indicates  the  possession  of  exceptional 
powers  of  perception,  analysis,  mechani- 
cal acumen,  and  executive  efficiency.  M. 
Broca  was  a  natural  investigator,  gravi- 
tating toward  the  discovery  of  facts  and 
the  actual  relation  of  parts ;  not  a  theo- 
rist, not  a  speculator.  He  had  no  pet 
^  ideas  " ;  he  was  not  inclined  to  formu- 
late assumptions  and  then  look  about  for 
evidences  of  their  plausibility  or  truth. 
The  organ  of  Faith  was  weak  in  his  brain, 
and  Imitation  was  no  stronger ;  hence  he 
was  not  a  man  of  easy  conviction,  not 
disposed  to  yield  assent  to  any  propo- 
sition without  satisfactory  evidences.  He 
was,  in  iBCX^  a  natural  doubter  or  skeptic. 
Having  so  moderate  an  endowment  of 
Imitation  rendered  him  independent  in 
opinion,  and  disposed  to  examine  for 
himself  into  things  which  interested  him. 


We  suspect  from  the  outline  of  the  top- 
head  that  he  rarely  gave  earnest  atten- 
tion to  a  second-hand  judgment  in  scien- 
tific matters,  while  the  rank  and  file  of 
scientific,  men  were  ready  to  accept  the 
dicta  of  M.  Broca. 

The  portrait  shows  an  excellent  physi- 
cal constitution,  inore  than  average  vital 
stamina,  but  he  died  in  July,  1880,  when 
a  little  over  fifty-six,  the  victim,  we  think, 
of  excessive  mental  labors. 


Paul  Broca  was  bom  at  Sainte-Foy- 
la-Grande,  in  the  Gironde,  on  the  28th 
June,  1824,  of  an  old  Huguenot  family. 
His  father,  who  was  a  physician,  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  wars,  and  con- 
tracted a  deep  hatred  of  the  despotic 
spirit  which  had  caused  them  and  for 
which  they  were  waged.  Young  Broca 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  imbibed  a 
constitutional  dislike  to  anything  savor- 
ing of  political  oppression  or  religious 
bigotry,  and  an  earnest  longing  for  lib- 
erty. He  entered  the  Communal  school 
at  Sainte  Foy  when  eight  years  old,  and 
won  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  at 
sixteen.  He  had  chosen  the  study  of 
mathematics  as  his  pursuit,  but  the  death 
of  his  only  sister  led  him  to  change  his 
mind  and  to  study  medicine  with  the 
view  to  sharing  his  father's  practice. 
His  rapid  advancement  in  the  Faculty  of 
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Medicine  at  Paris,  however,  made  him 
an  instructor  there  when  but  twenty- 
two.  He  lectured  on  surgery  and  opera- 
tive medicine  at  the  Practical  school, 
and  wrote  papers  on  topics  of  pathology, 
in  nearly  all  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Pozzi,  he  made  at  the  first  stroke  a  dis- 
covery of  some  value,  while  each  bears 


views  which  so  alarmed  the  Society  of 
Biology  that  he  endeavored  to  organize 
a  new  society.  He  was  hindered  some- 
what in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  proper 
official  authority  for  holding  meetings,, 
because  the  Government  inspectors  were 
afraid  of  its  name,  fearing  that  the^  to 
them,    strange    term,    "anthropology,*" 


the  mark  of  his  originality  in  a  marked 
degree. 

Having  been  successful  in  a  compe- 
tition of  theses,  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon to  the  hospitals,  and  for  several 
years  his  work  was  entirely  anatomical 
and  surgical.  Subsequent  to  1859,  Broca 
gave  attention  to  studies  related  to  an- 
thropology, besides  performing  his  regu- 
lar medical  duties.  The  early  results  of 
these  studies  were  the  announcement  of 


might  cover  some  political  or  social 
scheme  adverse  to  the  existing  regime* 
When,  however,  the  society  was  fairly 
under  way  it  grew  rapidly,  and  in  three 
years  it  was  recognized  as  an  institutioa 
of  public  utility.  M.  Broca  was  the  soul 
of  it,  and  held  the  oflSce  of  secretary  till 
his  death. 

In  1 861  he  began  his  researches  on  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  In  a  series  of 
four  memoirs  he  gave  reasons  for  be- 
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Heving  that  the  brain  was  not  "  an  undi- 
vided oigan  in  which  the  different  facul- 
ties have  no  determined  seat,"  but  that 
the  fundamental  convolutions  of  the 
hemispheres  are  distinct  organs  with  dis- 
tinct functions.  A  post  mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  brain  of  a  man  who  had  been 
without  the  faculty  of  speech  for  twenty 
3rears,  convinced  him  that  the  primary 
seat  of  his  affection  was  in  the  third  con- 
volution of  the  left  frontal  lobe.  Other 
observers  of  this  affection,  which  is  now 
known  as  aphasia,  confirmed  his  view, 
and  the  part  of  the  convolution  he  de- 
scribed as  the  speech  center,  is  now  gen- 
erally called  the  "convolution  of  Broca." 

Broca  published  two  manuals  as  guides 
to  the  study  of  general  anthropology 
and  craniolc^^y.  He  insisted  especially 
on  the  importance  of  accurate  measure- 
ments, and  of  having  conclusions  sup- 
ported by  the  averages  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  experimental  cases.  For  these 
purposes  he  invented  more  than  thirty 
simple,  accurate,  and  convenient  instru- 
ments of  measurement.  His  anthropo- 
logical memoirs  are  numerous,  and  per- 
tain to  all  branches  of  the  science,  pre- 
historical,  historical,  ethnographical,  and 
linguistic  and  repeatedly  illustrate  the 
activity  and  encyclopedic  comprehension 
of  his  Intellect.  He  had  beg^n  to  collect 
them  in  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which 
three  have  been  published  and  a  fourth 
IS  in  preparation.  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  was  chiefly  interested  in 
cerebral  morphology;  and  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  his  death  op  a  work 
on  the  morphology  of  the  brain,  which 
was  to  be  a  summary  of  the  results  of  his 
studies.  This  valuable  manuscript  will 
be  eventually  published. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  he 
served  his  country  as  one  of  the  three 
directors  of  public  assistance.  There, 
by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  tact,  he 
saved  the  funds  of  the  department, 
amounting  to  75,000,000  francs  (or 
$15,000,000),  from  plunder  by  the  Com- 
munists. He  resumed  his  studies  dur- 
ing the  second  siege,  occupying  himself 
in   the  formation  of  the  collection  of 


cerebral  models  in  the  laboratory.  He 
founded  the  "Revue  d'Anthropologie " 
in  January,  1872,  and  in  the  same  year 
took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  anthropological 
section. 

At  the  beginning  of  1880  M.  Broca 
was  elected  a  Senator  of  France  for  life. 
Shortly  afterward  he  wrote  in  reply  to 
the  congratulations  of  an  English  club 
over  his  new  advancement:  "In  choos- 
ing their  candidate  for  the  first  time 
from  outside  the  political  world,  the 
'Left'  of  the  Senate  have  wished  to 
manifest  their  good  disposition  toward 
the  sciences ;  and,  if  I  am  happy  in  hav- 
ing been  chosen  on  that  ground,  I  am  es- 
pecially happy  that  anthropology  should 
have  acquired  so  much-  importance  in 
public  opinion  as  to  be  called  to  have  its 
representative  in  the  Senate."  A  ban- 
quet was  given  him  by  his  friends  in 
honor  of  his  nomination,  when  he  made 
a  remark  which  had  a  singular  bearing 
in  connection  with  his  sudden  death  : 
"  My  friends,  I  am  too  happy.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
am  too  happy.  If  I  were  superstitious, 
I  should  regard  my  nomination  to  the 
Senate  as  the  presage  of  some  great  mis- 
fortune, perhaps  as  the  presage  of  death." 
And  so  it  turned  out.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
1880,  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting-fit 
while  at  his  place  in  the  Senate.  He  re- 
sumed his  work  on  the  two  following 
days,  but  was  attacked  again  at  midnight 
on  the  8th,  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  His 
oigans  were  found  to  be  all  sound,  and 
his  death  was  attributed  to  nervous  ex- 
haustion. 

For  forty  years  Broca  lived  a  life  of 
persistent  work.  While  still  a  student, 
he  would  pass  his  nights  reading  scien- 
tific works  and  journals,  pen  in  hand,  to 
note  down  what  he  found  most  interest- 
ing. For  three  years,  although  he  was 
otherwise  the  busiest  of  the  professors, 
he  delivered  his  lectures  twice  a  week, 
while  his  colleagues  were  satisfied  to  give 
a  single  lesson.  He  was  accustomed  to 
spend  much  time  every  day  at  the  labo- 
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ratory,  dissecting*  drawing,  or  superin- 
tending the  modeling  and  classification 
of  new  specimens ;  and  he  also  devoted 
most  of  his  evenings  to  anthropology. 
The  pressure  of  his  duties  finally  became 
so  great  that  he  could  only  afford  one 
hour  an  evening  for  his  favorite  work, 
and  he  took  from  eleven  o'clock  till  mid- 
night, promising  his  family  that  he  would 
not  study  later. 

As  a  teacher,  says  M.  Bertillon,  he  was 
clearness  itself.  His  passion  for  truth 
spoke  in  his  lectures,  and  he  would  never 


leave  a  subject  till  he  could  see  the  un- 
derstanding oi  it  reflected  in  the  face  of 
every  hearer.  He  was  always  ready  to 
ignore  the  interests  of  his  own  ambition 
for  the  sake  of  those  of  science,  and  in- 
sisted on  retiring  from  the  presidency 
of  the  anthropological  section. of  the 
French  Association  in  1876,  so  that  the 
honor  might  be  open  to  others.  His 
style  was  simple  and  elegant,  and  com- 
bined the  graces  of  the  man  of  taste  and 
the  lover  of  poetry  with  the  precision 
of  the  scientific  student. 


tpmtiwnl  of 


Doniaatlo  bappliMM,  thoa  oulj  bllw 
or  paradbM  tluit  has  tanrlTad  the  full  I 
Tbon  art  tli«  narM  of  Ttrtu*. 


WOMEN   AND   SCIENCE. 


T  CAN  imagine  the  smile,  half-scornful 
■■■  and  wholly  incredulous,  that  passes 
over  the  masculine  lips  as  the  eye  takes 
in  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  yet,  my 
dear  sir,  dare  you  deny  that  in  the  proud- 
est scientific  achievements  of  the  past 
and  present,  a  woman's  name  is  often 
prominent — sometimes  as  the  real  in- 
ventor ,  and  often  as  the  aider  t  Are  you 
skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  a  devotion 
to  science  for  merely  science'  sake  ?  Do 
our  womanly  garments  shut  us  out  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  debar  us  eternally  from 
the  sacred  Arcana,  think  you  ?  You  men 
doubt  woman's  credentials  for  work  like 
this,  but  your  intellectual  bigotry  and 
monopoly  already  tremble  before  the 
weight  of  stem  and  positive  results 
which  women  lay  before  you— data  for 
your  speculation— alms  for  your  calcula- 
tion. You  sit  in  your  easy-chair,  and 
your  eye  takes  in  the  contents  of  your 
daily  paper ;  think  you  that  you  are  in- 
debted to  a  masculine  mind  for  the  Jirst 
daily  paper  ever  issued  ?  If  so,  just  let 
me  inform  you  that  "Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Cook,  of  the  Women's  Social  Science 
Association,  had  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  Jirst  daily  paper  in  the  world 


was  started  in  1772  in  London  by  Eliza- 
beth Mallet,  and  that  her  avowed  object 
in  entering  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
was  to  spare  the  public  half  the  imperti- 
nences that  papers  usually  contain, "  The 
same  historian  vouches  for  the  statement 
that  the  first  newspaper  in  Massachusetts* 
though  founded  by  a  man,  was  conducted 
for  many  years  by  his  wife  after  his  work 
had  killed  him.  New  York  had  a  woman 
journalist — Mrs.  Zunger — as  early  as  1748, 
and  the  newspaper  was  introduced  in 
Rhode  Island  by  a  woman — Widow  Annie 
Franklin — in  1732.  In  this  instance  the 
women  had  it  all  their  own  way,  for  the 
editor  andlier  daughter  set  the  type,  and 
their  maid-servant  delivered  the  papers 
in  the  streets.  It  seems  also  that  a  woman 
published  a  paper  as  early  as  1772  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  the  first  to  print  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  her  aame 
was  Mrs.  Clementine  Reed.  In  glorious 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  female  capac- 
ity to  grapple  with  some  of  the  most 
recondite  problems  of  science,  stand  the 
names  of  Caroline  Herschel,  Mary  Somcr- 
ville,  Maria  Mitchell,  Emma  Willard,  Mrs. 
Phelps,  and  the  proud  compliment  paid 
to  Madame  Lepante  by  Clairant  and  La- 
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iande,  who,  at  the  successful  conclusion 
of  their  gigantic  computations,  declared : 
*•  The  assistance  rendered  by  her  was  such 
that,  without  her,  we  never  should  have 
dared  to  undertake  the  enormous  labor 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the 
distance  of  each  of  the  two  planets,*  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  from  the  comet,  sepa- 
rately for  every  d^^ree,  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years."  We  read  recently  an 
article,  which  contained  some  beautiful 
and  grand  thoughts,  some  soul-stirring 
exhortations  to  duty,  but  which  also  con- 
tained one  sentence  with  which  we  could 
not  agree.  It  was  this :  "  Until  woman 
is  man's  physical  equal,  she  can  not  be- 
come fully  hts  mental  equal"  Now,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  this  is  no  criterion 
to  go  by,  as  we  have  known  men  of  gi- 
gantic physical  proportions  who  could 
perform  a  vast  amount  of  manual  labor, 
but  who  were  intellectually  far  inferior  to 
many  women  of  frail  form  and  delicate 
strength,  whose  minds  were  capable  of 
great  and  noble  work.  We  see  no  reason 
why,  with  proper  education,  a  woman 
may  not  be  wholly  man's  equal  mentally. 
We  are  no  "woman's  rights"  advocate, 
as  people  generally  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase.  With  the  women  who 
parade  streets,  and  mount  rostrums  in  a 
costume  unladylike  and  unrefined,  and  a 
manner  so  boisterous  as  to  bring  ridicule 
and  condemnation  from  sensible  people, 
we  have  no  patience  at  all ;  and  we  will 
admit  too  that  many  men  disgrace  any 
calling  they  undertake,  yet  it  would  be 
deemed  unfair  if  we  condemned  all  man- 
kind because  of  their  failures.  So  we 
say,  do  not  condemn  the  entire  woman- 
kind because  there  are  some  silly,  weak- 
minded  ones  in  it.  And  right  here  we 
would  like  to  add  a  word  to  our  male 
friends.  From  the  verdict  you  pass 
upon  womankind,  we,  of  course,  are  able 
to  judge  of  the  class  of  women  whom 
you  have  known  and  been  associated 
with.  Do  not,  therefore,  disparage  so 
lightly  your  mothers,  your  sisters,  your 
sweethearts,  or  your  wives,  as  to  admit 
that,  as  a  rule,  woman  is  not  the  embodi- 
ment of  purity  and  intelligence. 


Woman  is,  of  course,  the  queen  of  the 
home,  yet  many  a  woman  is  better  fitted 
by  her  natural  powers  to  argue  the  law, 
to  expound  the  Scriptures,  or  to  heal  the 
sick,  than  to  busy  herself  with  domestic 
machinery,  and  we  thinly  that  whatever  a 
woman  can  do  in  any  sphere  of  life  for 
the  welfere  and  benefit  of  society,  with- 
out neglecting  the  sacred  duties  of  her 
home  life,  it  is  her  duty  to  do. 

Madame  de  Stall's  reply,  when  asked 
by  Napoleon  how  he  oould  improve  the 
condition  of  France,  was,  "  Educate  the 
mothers  of  the  French  people  " ;  but  we 
would  say,  educate  the  daughters^  for  it  is 
easier  to  bend  a  twig  than  a  tree.  The 
girls  of  our  land  should  be  taught  every 
branch  of  household  labor  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  performed,  so  that  with  skill 
and  economy  each  may  perform  it  herself, 
or  direct  others  in  its  proper  perform- 
ance. But  associated  with  this  train- 
ing there  should  be  a  strict  discipline 
and  education  of  the  tastes  and  finer  feel- 
ings. Parents  should  carefully  consider 
the  cravings  of  the  human  hearts  con- 
fided to  their  care,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
gratify  the  tastes  of  each.  While  con- 
tact with  illiterate  and  unprincipled  per- 
sons is  often  unavoidable,  it  is  a  great 
safeguard  for  the  young  to  have  pure  and 
intelligent  associates.  We  have  read  of 
one,  a  brilliant  lady  of  high  standing  in 
society,  who  had  under  her  care  an  or- 
phaned niece,  and  so  anxious  was  this 
good  lady  to  lay  a  true  foundation  for  a 
grand  and  noble  life,  that  she  carefully 
guarded  the  girl's  earlier  years  from  all 
society  that  could  tend  in  any  way  to 
lower  her  standard  of  purity  and  truth. 

Her  parlors  were  often  filled  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  characters  in  En- 
glish society.  There  the  young  girl  list- 
ened to  pious  divines  of  every  Christian 
persuasion.  There  she  gathered  wis- 
dom from  real  philosophers,  and  in  the 
society  of  distinguished  poets  cherished 
an  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  great  and 
good.  On  these  evenings  this  good  lady's 
house  would  remind  a  guest  of  what  he 
had  read  or  imagined  of  the  school  of 
Athens,  as  he  beheld  not  only  sages,  sol- 
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diers,  statesmen,  and  poets,  but  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  women.  And  in  tjiis 
rare  assembly  did  that  beautiful  young 
girl  imbibe  that  steady  reverence  of  vir- 
tue and  talent,  which  no  intermixture 
with  the  ephemeral  of  the  day  could  ever 
after  displace  or  impair.  By  having 
learned  much,  and  thought  more,  she 
proved  in  her  conduct  that  reflection  is 
the  alchemy  which  turns  knowledge  into 
wisdom.  Now,  while  there  are  but  few 
comparatively  who  can  bring  to  their 
homes  guests  of  such  merit  and  distinc- 
tion, yet  in  one  sense  nearly  all  may  imi- 
tate this  good  lady,  for  we  may  all  enjoy 
communion  with  great  minds,  though  we 
may  be  denied  their  living  presence, 
through  their  books  ;  in  the  works  of  sci- 


ence and  art,  they  speak  to  us.  Sisters, 
do  not  despair ;  for  though  we  are  cloth- 
ed with  a  woman's  nature  (which  we 
would  not  change  if  we  could),  there  are 
inviting  fields  which  we  may  ////  and  sow 
and  reap.  Science,  Art,  and  Literature 
str^ch  out  inviting  hands  to  us,  and  if 
we  will,  we  may  enter  their  sacred  pene- 
tralia, and  write  our  names  with  those  of 
our  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  upon 
the  scroll  where  lives  are  marked  by 
deeds,  not  words. 

With  woman  rests  the  solution  of  the 
heaviest  problems  of  our  civilization. 
When  they  attain  the  nobility  of  chanu> 
ter  possible  to  them,  we  may  look  for  the 
dawn  of  the  golden  era — the  millennial 

time.  MRS.  ETTIE  H.  DAVIS. 


THE   PURITAN   CHILD. 


T^ROM  the  first  I  was  a  dainty  child, 
-^  as  I  believe  Puritans  are  apt  to  be, 
partly  from  their  habit  of  following  the 
Mosaic  injunctions  as  to  what  is  admis- 
sible for  food,  and  partly  from  a  pure  in- 
tellectualism,  that  forbade  animal  gross- 
ness.  For  instance,  I  never  ate  eg^ 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  method  of  boil 
or  fry,  etc.,  till  after  I  was  a  married 
woman.  Mothers  thought  them  improper 
eating  for  girls  and  boy^.  I  never  had  a 
hankering  for  pickles,  so  common  with 
girls,  and  have  thought  a  not  improbable 
theory  might  be  evolved  for  this  on  the 
basis  of  Puritanic  proclivities. 

I  ate  little  or  no  meat  when  a  child, 
living  mostly  upon  fruit,  fresh  and  dried, 
nuts,  raisins,  milk,  and  what  were  called 
Medford  crackers,  a  delicate,  crisp  kind 
of  biscuit.  I  enjoyed  these  with  an  ex- 
quisite relish.  The  poets  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  their  laudation  of  the  delicious 
aromas  and  luscious  sweets  of  fruit  and 
spice,  and  the  more  delicate  instincts  and 
finer  sensuousness  inherent  in  a  sound  and 
healthful  organization.  Milton  makes 
the  mouth  water  as  he  describes  the  dainty 
feast  prepared  by  Eve  for  her  angel  guests, 
and  Keats  no  less  in  spreading  the  mys- 


tic board  of  the  trembling  lover  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

My  mother,  as  may  be  inferred,  was 
exact  in  the  training  of  her  family,  not 
only  in  moral  and  religious  ideas,  but  in 
polite  manners.  She  had  a  little  old 
book  called  "  The  School  of  Good  Man- 
ners," which  we  read  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  the  same  as  the  one  from  which 
the  mother  of  Washington  taught  her 
children.  The  regulations  were  hardly 
so  primitive  and  minute  as  those  left  us 
by  Erasmus,  but  were  sufficiently  elabo- 
rate to  constitute  a  complete  system. 

MISSIONARIES. 

When  I  was  eight  or  nine  years  old 
New  England  people  were  deeply  moved 
on  the  subject  of  missions,  exercised 
thereto  by  the  departure  of  Harriet 
Newell  and  the  beautiful  Anna  Judson 
as  missionaries  to  India.  To  convert 
the  heathen  Burmese  became  an  absorb- 
ing subject  to  our  people,  few  of  whom 
knew  anything  about  Buddha,  but  were 
familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  Societies  were  organized ; 
students  planted  fields,  the  produce  of 
'  which  was  to  go  to  the  missionary  fund. 
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We  children  all  joined  the  Cent  Society, 
one  condition  of  which  was  that  we 
should  deny  ourselves  some  luxury  and 
put  its  value  into  the  missionary  box. 
My  sisters  and  tnyself  agreed  to  go  with- 
out butter,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons 
we  carried  ten  or  more  cents  to  the  mis- 
sionary box. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  not  exactly  the  truth  on  my  part, 
and  with  some  shame  I  told  my  mother 
I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  the  right 
thing,  "  For  you  know,  ma,  I  do  not  care 
for  butter,  while  I  dearly  like  sugar ;  so  I 
will  deny  mjrself  sugar."  This  I  did, 
which  was  indeed  a  sacrifice  to  a  child 
having  "  a  sweet  tooth,"  as  I  had. 

SOCIAL  PROCLIVITIES. 

I  was  troubled  very  early  at  seeing  the 
social  differences  between  those  about 
me,  and  questioned  whether  it  was  right 
for  me  to  dress  as  I  did  while  so  many 
children  were  denied  not  merely  what 
was  pretty,  but  what  was  essential  to 
comfort  also.  It  was  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory when  my  mother  shut  me  up  by 
saying,  "Little  girls  must  wear  what 
their  mothers  provide,"  etc.  I  vexed 
her  by  surmising  that  Christ  would  have 
us  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor.  Persistent 
little  Puritan  that  I  was :  supposing  that 
if  we  were  Christians  we  should  practice 
what  the  great  Founder  taught. 

I  was  visiting  the  family  of  a  pious 
Friend  where  there  were  two  girls  a  trifle 
older  than  myself,  I  being  nine  years 
old.  I  discussed  this  matter  with  them, 
saying  often,  "  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  dress  so  much  better  than  the  other 
school  children."  I  soon  brought  them 
over  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  one 
morning,  on  our  way  to  the  village  school, 
we  all  three  took  off  our  nice  stockings 
and  slippers  and  hid  them  under  a  bush 
by  the  wa3rside. 

We  went  on  manfully  through  the 
dust  and  over  stones  that  bruised  our  un- 
accustomed feet,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
my  amazement  when  the  little  boys  and 
girls  pelted  us  with  stones  and  followed  our 


virtuous  intents  with  jeers  and  laughter. 
We  went  solemnly  and  resolutely  onward, 
however,  when  I  unluckily  stepped  upon 
a  bumblebee.  The  pain  was  intense,  but  I 
was  disciplined  in  self-control, and  "gave 
no  sign."  I  simply  told  Julia,  "  I  think  a 
bee  has  stung  me,"  but  on  reaching  the 
school-house,  I  fainted  away  on  the 
threshold. 

Great  was  the  commotion  and  outcry 
as  I  was  carried  home,  followed  by  half 
the  school,  and  covered  with  shame.  I 
was,  of  course,  reprimanded,  but  what 
set  me  most  seriously  to  doubt  and  re- 
pine, was  the  being  told  that  I  "  was  pun- 
ished for  my  willfulness  and  disobedience 
for  not  caring  to  dress  like  a  little  lady, 
but  choosing  to  have  my^own  way,  and 
go  like  a  little  be^ar."  The  defection 
of  my  young  proselytes,  Julia  and  Sally, 
caused  me  more  pain  than  the  sting  of 
the  bee,  for  they  both  said  to  me : 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Elizabeth ;  you'll  never 
get  us  into  such  a  scrape  again." 

How  often  I  had  been  called  a  fool! 
But  I  quite  broke  down  when  a  young 
collegian  in  the  family  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  burst  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, but  declared,  "  That's  no  fool  of  a 
child,  I  can  tell  you." 

GETTING  ON  SIX)WLY. 

Notwithstanding  my  many  defeats, 
failures,  and  mistakes,  which  seemed 
rather  to  increase  as  I  got  older,  I  was  a 
favorite  with  children  and  grown  people. 
Invited  much  to  visit,  my  opinions  grave- 
ly asked,  and  judgment  submitted  to,  1 
found  my  way  to  perfection  beset  with 
thorns  nevertheless,  and  many  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  became  audible  to  my  ear- 
nest prayers,  and  my  no  less  earnest  self- 
reproach.  In  all  this  I  was  silent  and 
reserved  in  the  presence  of  others,  unless 
mentally  called  upon  to  express  myself 
by  W2^  of  rebuke  or  advice  to  my  mates. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  were 
holidays  at  our  school,  and  during  these 
periods  we  were  allowed  to  have  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  to  play  with  us,  ' 
and  these  play-times  were  often  converted 
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into  little  prayer-meetings,  which  was 
not  considered  at  all  peculiar  in  those 
days  of  pervading  religious  feeling,  and 
the  children  enjoyed  them  as  much  as 
doll-playing,  swinging,  etc. ;  it  was  a  feat- 
ure of  the  prevailing  Puritan  blood. 

When  about  nine  years  old,  in  search- 
ing for  something  to  read,  I  found  several 
papers    entitled  "  Religious  Experience 

of ."   These  were  in  the  handwriting 

of  several  of  my  uncles,  to  be  read  pre- 
paratory to  their  public  confession  of 
faith  as  members  of  the  Church,  which 
they  all  joined.  These  papers  were  spot- 
ted with  tears,  the  testimony  of  their 
sincerity.  I  read  these  documents,  care- 
fully written  and  religiously  preserved, 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  distress.  These 
were  all  good  men,  who  nevertheless 
spoke  of  themselves  as  the  vilest  of  sin- 
ners. I  rebelled  against  it  all.  It  con- 
trasted with  my  equally  sincere  belief 
in  my  own  worthiness,  and  I  saw  some- 
body, one  or  many,  must  be  in  the  wrong ; 
but  I  was  fast  growing  less  critical,  as  I 
was  beginning  more  and  more  to  see  how 
impossible  it  was  for  me  to  be  able  to 
master  the  many  questions  that  crowded 
upon  my  mind. 


DRESS. 

In  this  matter  I  regret  to  say  I  was  not 
an  agreeable  child.  Spring  and  autumn 
were  serious  periods  in  the  family,  when 
each  member  was  fitted  out  with  gar- 
ments suited  to  the  coming  season.  My 
sisters  were  full  of  childish  delight  over 
their  new  dresses,  but  I  disliked  the 
change ;  I  disliked  to  be  fitted,  and  though 
not  sullen  in  the  matter,I  made  my  mother 
see  the  whole  thing  was  irksome  to  me, 
and  when  I  one  day  seriously  asked  her  to 
let  me  have  a  Quaker  bonnet  and  plain 
dress,  she  was  much  hurt,  saying,  "  I  do 
not  see  where  you  ever  got  such  notions, 
child." 

And  yet  this  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  Christian  reading  and  teaching 
which  I  had  absorbed  with  my  moth- 
er's milk. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 

I  am  now  getting  well  on  to  a  dozen 
years.  I  am  not  now  discomfited  at  being 
called  a  pretty  child,  and  when  young  gen- 
tlemen go  out  of  their  way  to  make  me  a 
bow,  or  bring  me  beautiful  flowers,  I  am 
not  displeased ;  still  I  have  great  misgiv- 
ings that  I  am  on  a  retrogcade  track,  and 
have  great  spirit  questionings.  I  am  now 
going  to  school  to  a  most  lovely,  most 
estimable  teacher,  who  understands  me 
better  than  all  others,  and  I  am  drawn  to- 
her  by  the  tenderest  cords.  As  I  leave 
school  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  I  pass 
several  married  ladies,  each  with  books 
in  hand,  who  enter  the  school-room  as  we 
children  come  out.  This  is  a  mystery 
which  my  mother  explains  to  me  in  con- 
fidence. "  These  ladies  are  studying  with 
Miss  Folsom,  because  in  early  life  their 
education  had  been  neglected."  This 
seemed  eminently  proper  even  to  me ; 
seemed  just  what  I  would  do  under  like 
circumstances. 

I  must  say  a  more  explicit  word  about 
this  beloved  teacher,  a  gentle,  pale, 
thoughtful  woman,  who  died  early^ 
There  was  something  holy  in  her  sweet 
face,  and  endearing  in  the  slightest  touch 
of  her  hand,  that  made  me  feel  as  if  angel- 
led.  Scrupulously  just,  she  treated  all 
her  pupils  with  equal  kindness,  but  I  felt 
she  loved  me  best  of  all.  Sometimes  she 
would  say: 

"Elizabeth,  stop  after  school,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

This  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  knew 
she  would  put  her  arm  around  my  waist 
and  draw  me  to  her  side,  and  caress  my 
long  curls  and  tell  me  my  faults  so  sweet- 
ly that  it  was  almost  a  pleasure  to  have 
them. 

Every  week  "A  Reward  of  Merit "  was 
bestowed  upon  the  pupils,  which  I  re- 
ceived with  something  like  shame,  for 
they  were  obtained  without  effort  on  my 
part,  while  I  saw  other  little  girls  study* 
ing  hard,  and  trying  in  every  way  to  de- 
serve these  testimonials.  I  had  one  day 
been  requested  to  stay  after  school,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensued : 
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"Elizabeth,  dear,  do  you  know  you  talk 
too  much  in  school  hours,  and  laugh, 
which  is  not  a  good  example  ?  " 

"I  know  I  do.  Miss  Folsom ;  but  I 
have  so  much  to  say." 

"  But  you  should  wait  till  after  school." 

"  Oh !  I  should  forget  the  fun  of  it,  and 
it  isn't  worth  waiting  for." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  take  the  best  prizes, 
and  you  can  do  so  if  you  try." 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to  speak 
about.  Miss  Folsom.  I  should  try  to  do 
right  if  there  were  no  prizes.  I  do  not 
like  to  be  hired  to  be  good." 

"  But  you  wish  to  please  me  ?  " 

My  answer  to  this  was  a  kiss,  which 
she  returned  very  gently ;  I  went  on. 

•*  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  Miss  Folsom. 
Eleanor  wants  the  first  prize ;  she  and 
other  girls  study  hard,  and  do  not  break 
the  rules  of  the  school.  They  will  de- 
serve it  more  than  I  do,  because  they  try 
to  win  it,  and  are  not  like  me,  for  I  do 
not  want  reward  for  goodness." 

"You  always  have  your  lessons,  and 
are  a  pleasant  child,  dear." 

"  That  comes  to  me.  I  do  not  try  for 
it  as  the  girls  do.  Don't  you  think  that 
those  that  try  for  a  thing  deserve  most  to 
have  the  reward  ?  " 

"But  why  not  try?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  am  not  very 
good.  I  want  to  learn,  and  want  to  please 
you,  but  somehow  I  do  not  want  to  be 
paid  for  it." 

"Elizabeth,  you  would  strive  to  do 
what  is  right?" 

"I  obey — I  learn — I  am  never  false ! " 

"Certainly,  dear;  you  strive  to  do 
right." 

"No,  Miss  Folsom,  little  good  ways 
come  to  me,  but  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  it  means  to  be  good.  I 
am  just  what  comes." 

I  remember  the  sweet,  earnest  look 
with  which  she  regarded  me;  then  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  laid  her  cheek  to 
mine.  She  said  nothing  more,  only  kiss- 
ed me  tenderly. 

The  term  closed.  Parents  and  friends 
<:ame  to  the  examination,  and  the  tempt- 
ing prizes  of  beautiful  books  were  spread 


out  before  all  eyes.  The  highest  prize  for 
demeanor t  excellence  in  study,  and  correct 
morals t  was  given  to  me, 

I  took  it  with  a  burst  of  tears,  and  lin- 
gering till  all  were  gone,  besought  my 
beloved  teacher  to  erase  my  name  and 
write  therein  the  name  of  my  good,  pains- 
taking step-sister.  She  positively  refused,, 
and  I  carried  the  prize  to  my  mother,  with 
a  sense  of  not  having  earned  it,  because  I 
had  made  no  effort ;  that  feeling  neutral- 
ized my  triumph. 

I  had  ere  this  learned  that  my  severer 
virtues  passed  unnoticed,  while  they  were 
the  ones  which  cost  the  greater  effort.  I 
was  praised  for  my  neatness  and  orderly 
habits,  and  the  readiness  with  which  I 
learned  the  words  of  a  lesson,  while  my 
unchildish  casuistry  subjected  me  to  se- 
vere reprehension,  and  I  saw,  caused, 
my  mother  much  anxiety,  and  thus  I 
early  learned  contempt  for  ordinary 
praise. 

TEACHER  OF  A  COLORED  SUNDAY-SCHOOL*. 

When  twelve  years  old,  some  young- 
gentlemen  of  the  higher  class  in  the  city,_ 
organized  a  Sunday-school  for  the  blacks,, 
who  were,  by  public  feeling,  excluded  from 
the  white  school.  I  was  invited  to  take  a 
class  in  this  enterprise,  which  I  did  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  My  pupils  were  great- 
ly interested,  and  committed  to  memory 
an  incredible  number  of  verses  from  the 
Bible,  often  amounting  to  two  hundred. 
As  my  class  was  large,  and  I  wished  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  what  they  learned,. 
I  was  obliged  to  limit  their  recitations. 
For  two  years  or  more  I  continued  to- 
teach  in  this  Sunday-school,  and  years 
afterward  my  pupils  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  my  efforts,  most  especially 
when  the  Anti-Slavery  question  assumed, 
a  preponderating  influence. 

THE   LAST  EFFORT   OF  THE   PURITAN 
CHILD. 

I  was  now  twelve ;  delicate  in  make,  but- 
in  good  health,  and  beginning  to  attract 
attention  in  many  ways.  My  mother  no 
longer  complained  of  my  dreamy*  far- 
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away  look,  but  grew  proud  of  my  appear- 
ance, and  the  comments  of  those  about 
me.  I  somehow  felt  as  boatmen  do  who 
have  struck  the  rapids  and  begin  to  feel 
the  downward  current. 

I  began  to  have  dreams  of  the  future, 
and  was  by  no  means  content  with  my 
acquired  knowledge.  What  I  had  learned 
was  thoroughly  learned,  but  it  was  so  lit- 
tle, and  I  saw'boys  were  sent  to  college, 
while  the  girls  of  a  family  of  the  same 
age  were  married,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  them.  A  second  cousin  of  mine,  then 
in  college,  read  one  day  to  me  one  of  his 
compositions,  which  seemed  poor  to  me, 
and  had  errors  in  grammar  besides,  which 
I  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  result  was,  I  taught  him  Lindley 
Murray,  and  he  read  Virgil  to  me,  and 
more,  he  vexed  me  by  expressing  the 
most  extravagant  admiration  of  me. 

I  told  him  "  I  was  only  a  little  girl,  and 
had  no  thoughts  that  way,  but  my  sister 
was  much  handsomer,  and  when  she 
came  home  he  would  think  no  more  of 
me. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  his  at- 
tachment for  her  became  a  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  for  him,  as  he  left  for  Hayti, 
and  there  died. 

I  passed  many  an  hour  cogitating  plans 
by  which  I  might  more  fully  educate  my- 
self, but  hesitating  to  name  them,  as  I 
could  see  my  mother  was  planning  to 
marry  her  daughters,  and  that  while  they 
were  very  young. 

One  night  I  slept  with  her,  and  with  a 
timid  voice  told  her  I  wanted  to  tell  her 
a  plan  I  had.  She  assented,  and  I  went 
on  as  follows : 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  some  scholars 
and  earn  money?  I  will  save  it  up  till  I 
get  enough  to  pay  one  term  in  college, 
and  then  I  will  go  down  to  Brunswick, 
and  board  with  one  of  the  professors,  and 
learn  all  the  lessons  that  the  young  men 
learn.  I  will  work,  and  pay  my  own  way, 
and  when  I  know  enough  will  keep  a 
great  school  for  girls.  I  will  graduate 
just  as  my  cousins  mean  to  do,  and  then 
I  shall  not  feel  so  ignorant  as  I  now 
do." 


She  listened  with  an  ominous  silence, 
and  when  I  closed,  simply  said : 

"Go  to  sleep,  child;  no  daughter  of 
mine  is  going  to  be  a  school-ma'am." 

And  thus  the  dreams  of  the  Puritan 
child  came  to  a  close,  and  thus  down 
the  rapids  inclined  my  little  barque.  It 
was  no  sudden,  irresistible  descent.  With 
a  weird  feeling  of  "what's  the  use,"  I  felt 
myself  impelled,  and  yet  cast  longing 
eyes  toward  idealisms,  vast  and  undefined, 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  g^rasp.  I 
was  Puritan,  blood,  bone,  and  soul ;  by 
long  descent  forced  to  question ;  by  long 
descent  trained  to  obedience.  Filial  obe- 
dience was  no  sentiment  merely  to  the 
Puritan  child.  A  parent  was  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  an  implied  wish  had  the  force 
of  a  command.  I,  a  cautious  little  ele- 
phant, felt  the  platform  shake  beneath 
me,  and  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to 
take  to  the  water. 


PROGENITORS. 

As  I  recall  the  experience  o4  my  child- 
hood, my  struggle  after  perfection,  my 
preparation  for  martyrdom,  and  those  soli- 
tary midnight  aspirations  which  were  feat- 
ures with  me  while  yet  a  child,  who  had 
not  seen  her  first  decade,  I  should  imagine 
myself  the  reproduction  of  some  remote 
ancestor,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  fast- 
ings and  prayer,  who  died  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Puritans  were  an  austere  people,  and 
that  religious  speculation  was  the  breath 
of  life  to  them. 

All  my  progenitors  bore  Bible  names, 
and  I  was  early  in  a  muddle  on  this 
ground.  Other  little  girls  were  called 
Angela  and  Julia  and  Josephine,  while 
my  darling  sister  was  named  Hephzibah, 
which  was  a  trial  to  her.  Often  she 
would  ask  me  to  let  her  take  my  name 
for  a  day,  as  the  prettier  of  the  two, 
which  I  did,  and  our  mother  being  duly 
informed  of  the  arrangement,  humored 
the  tender  little  whim. 

I  had  cousins  named  Deborah,  Rachel, 
and  Rebecca;  we  had  no  Uncle  George, 
Henry,  or  Charles,  but  a  plenty  of  Davids 
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and  Pauls,  Zenas,  Ellas,  and  Cornelius ; 
a  Bible  patent  of  nobility,  in  fact.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  we  were  mo- 
rose, taciturn,  or  bigoted  from  all  this; 
on  the  contrary,  despite  of  great  order, 
diligence,  and  prayerfulness,  there  was  a 
vein  of  humor  pervading  the  stock,  and 
my  grandfather  Prince,  Pilgriin  to  the 
backbone,  more  than  once  relieved  him- 
self of  his  contempt  for  the  narrow  prej- 
udices of  the  times  and  the  Church  by 
satirizing  them  in  rhyme.  He  was  not 
popular  with  the  "minister,"  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  obliged  to  tolerate  his 
Hopkins  proclivities  because  of  his  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  community,  while  he 
naturally  feared  his  superior  intelligence. 

THE  PURITAN  MAIDEN. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  hear  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine  talk  about  falling  in  love.  It 
is  time  enough  to  talk  about  love  when 
she  is  properly  married." 

I  heard  this  more  than  once  said  by 
my  mother  to  persons  who  commented 
upon  the  attentions  which  my  sister  and 
I  received.  Could  the  experience  of  a 
young  Puritan  girl  be  plainly  and  hon- 
estly written  out,  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing, lovely  idyl,  sweeter  than  anything  to 
be  found  in  any  book. 

The  whole  modem  ideas  of  flirtation 
were  unknown  to  her.  Life  was  earnest, 
true,  sacred,  to  her  mind.  Industry  was 
a  duty,  not  a  disgrace.  There  were  no 
lazy,  disorderly,  disobedient  girls  to  be 
found  anywhere  with  good  Puritan  blood 
in  their  veins.  Mothers  carefully  put 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and 
they  did  not  depart  from  it. 

There  was  no  talk  about  afiinities  in 
those  days.  Young  men  were  trained  to 
use  all  their  faculties  of  body  and  mind 
to  the  best  purpose,  and  the  girls  were 
not  slow  to  observe  their  excellencies,  as 
is  apparent  in  the  case  of  John  Aid  en, 
where  the  smart  girl  says  to  him  so  pith- 
ily, "Prithee,  John,  why  do  you  not  speak 
for  yourself?"  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  friend,  too  foolishly  bashful  to  pre- 
sent his  own  case,  was  so  unwise  as  to 
send  the  handsome  John  Alden  to  do  it 


for  him ;  the  fatal  result  to  him  is  a  part 
of  history,  and  so  is  the  Puritan  maiden's 
rejoinder. 

These  affinities  consisted  in  a  mutual 
sense  of  responsibility;  in  intelligent 
forecast;  in  decorous  conduct  toward 
men,  and  reverence  toward  God.  Their 
manners  might  not  be  courtly,  nor  their 
tongues  flippant  in  repartee,  but  they 
were  all  from  a  good  stock,  and  therefore 
not  boorish  nor  dull  in  speech.  Both 
sexes  conjoined  themselves  to  the  Church 
early  in  life,  mostly  from  religious  con- 
viction, partly  because  the  social  and  civil 
state  of  opinion  required  it  of  them. 
Without  church  membership  there  was 
no  influence,  and  companionship  was 
straitened.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
Church  was  the  dominant  power.  Re- 
vivals, as  they  were  called,  came  with  the 
advent  of  each  generation,  but  were  or- 
derly and  quiet,  for  it  was  in  the  blood  of 
the  people  to  be  religious,  and  every 
youth  and  maiden  considered  themselves, 
in  the  language  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  « 
"  held  by  a  spider's  thread  over  the  flames 
of  hell  by  the  very  hand  of  God,  till  they 
cried  out  for  mercy."  The  population 
had  become  mixed  by  immigration  when 
the  preaching  of  Whitfield  electrified 
the  country.  The  old  Pilgrim  stock  were 
safely  housed  in  the  ark  of  the  Church 
early  in  life.  Consequently  the  Puritan 
Child,  when  little  over  thirteen,  became  a 
church  member,  partly  from  invitation, 
and  in  part  from  a  tender  love  for  the 
Divine  Teacher  who  had  asked  his  fol- 
lowers to  **  do  this  in  memory  of  me."  It 
seemed  a  beautiful  tribute  of  affection, 
for  I  certainly  had  none  of  that  stress  of 
seeking  and  finding  described  by  others. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  my  unconceal- 
ed repugnance  to  many  dogmas,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  thought  too  much  of  a  child 
to  have  any  dissents  worthy  of  consider- 
atioiif  for  I  was  cordially  received,  and 
remained  several  years  a  member.  But 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  myself  or  others. 
My  code  was  severe,  and  my  questioning 
not  to  be  stifled.  Life  began  to  press  too 
heavily  at  this  period  upon  my  unmature 
judgment. 
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With  my  natural  and  acquired  self- 
control,  I  kept  much  of  this  to  myself. 
I  think  that  for  all  these  years  I  was 
wretched.  I  felt  that  my  position  was  a 
^se  one  in  many  ways,  that  my  Puritanic 
proclivities  did  not  harmonize  with  the 


real  about  me.  I  was  expected  to  be  one 
thing,  and  felt  I  was  another.  I  wanted 
study,  thought,  idealism,  and  saw  thet 
the  poor,  little  scrutinizing  elephant  was 
propelled  over  the  bridge,  though  she 
felt  it  shake  beneath  her. 

ELIZABETH  CAKES  SMITH. 


THE  SEWIHG-GIRL. 


Whbbb  the  vast  crowd  with  many  feet, 
Like  a  liiige  moxiBter  in  the  street, 
Has  H  a  human  heart  to  beat 

With  hope  and  pity!) 
Creeps  slowly  on  from  rosy  mom, 
Unto  the  moon  has  HUed  her  horn ; 
There  moTed  a  maiden  hnmble  bom 

In  the  proud  city. 

This  orphan  earned  her  daily  bread 
With  the  swift  needle  and  its  thread  ; 
Her  cheeks  grew  pale,  her  eyes  grew  red 

As  sonset  skies. 
She  stitched  her  life  into  the  seams, 
On  silk  more  radiant  than  her  dreams ; 
And  late  toll  dimmed  the  soul-lit  beams 

Of  her  soft  eyes. 


Broidered  with  skiU  and  beanty  rare^ 
With  silken  lines,  fine  as  her  hair. 
Were  daffodils,  and  daisies  fair, 

And  buds  of  snow. 
The  purple  palpitating  skeins. 
That  made  the  modest  yiolet*s  vems, 
Shriveled  as  though  they  felt  the  paina 

Of  want  and  woe. 

How  cheap  her  life,  how  dear  her  bread. 
Oh ,  had  you  cut  the  pulsing  thread. 
It  seems  that  then  1^  must  have  bled 

Like  an  artery. 
On  the  rich  figures  worked  by  art. 
The  brittle  thread  spooled  from  the  heart,. 
Will  snap  with  overwork  and  part, 

In  sore  agony. 

QBOaOB  W.  BUVGAT^ 


FOR  THE  GENTLEMEN. 


T  HAVE  witnessed  long  enough  with 
-*-  sorrowful  heart,  how  these  poor  dear 
creatures  are  neglected  in  this  all-impor- 
tant matter  of  dress.  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  In  this  article  I  shall,  if  possible, 
try  to  make  amends  to  some  extent. 
There  is  hardly  a  paper  that  doe»  not, 
under  the  head  of  "For  the  Ladies/' 
give  most  minute  and  delightful  particu- 
lars regarding  ladies'  dresses;  but  how 
the  gentlemen  are  to  find  out  whether 
their  pants  should  be  gored  before  or  be- 
hind ;  whether  they  should  be  plaited  or 
ruffled;  whether  open  half-way  up  the 
left  side  and  closed  with  old  gold  or  steel 
buttons  on  the  right,  or  vice  versa; 
whether  to  trim  with  velvet,  silk,  fringe, 
lace,  or  beads;  whether  they  shall  be 
bouffant,  draped  high  or  low,  much  or 
slightly ;  whether  to  have  them  trail,  or 
just  clear  the  ground;  whether  there 
shall  be  sixteen  flying  ends  with  a  tassel 
on  each,  or  one  lone  point,  front  and 
back ;  how  the  gentlemen  are  to  find  out 


all  these  things  without  columns  devoted 
especially  to  them,  is  a  m3rstery  to- 
me. 

It  is  too  bad  for  them  to  be  left  in  ig- 
norance on  such  momentous  questions, 
and  finding  in  a  fashionable  paper  some 
hints,  which,  with  a  little  modification,, 
will  answer  for  the  neglected  sex,  I  have, 
in  the  sympathy  of  my  heart,  determined 
to  fix  them  over  for  the  gentlemen,  hop- 
ing they  may  be  induced  to  make  the 
much-needed  improvement  in  their  dress 
which  these  hints  suggest. 

Hint  first :  "  A  dress  that  is  so  peculiar 
as  to  be  striking,  either  from  its  brilliancy 
of  color  or  any  other  cause,  should  be 
adopted  only  by  a  woman  who  has  many 
changes  of  raiment,  and  so  may  wear  it 
occasionally,  or  the  sight  of  it  becomes  a 
bore,  even  if  at  first  it  is  interesting  from 
its  novelty." 

Excellent  idea!  You  see  from  this,, 
gentlemen,  that  if  you  can't  afford  a  new 
suit  once  in    three  or   four  days,  you 
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should  buy  a  common  sort  of  color,  and 
not  indulge  in  big,  bright  plaids. 

Hint  second :  "  A  woman  who  has  but 
one  best  gown  can  '  wear  it  with  a  differ- 
ence/ Suppose  it  should  be  worn  one 
daj  high  in  the  neck,  with  collar  and 
<rafs;  on  another  day  with  the  neck 
tamed  in,  and  a  lace  or  muslin  fichu, 
gracefully  adjusted  with  bows  or  flowers, 
and  a  bit  of  lace  at  the  wrists,  a  pair  of 
long  gloves,  and  a  more  elaborate  dress- 
ing of  the  hair,  it  will  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. But  the  dress  must  be  of  a  very 
general  character,  like  black  silk,  or 
some  dark  color,  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
new  impression  is  lost." 

This  also  requires  but  slight  change  to 
fit  it  to  the  gentlemen.  Just  have  your 
coats  cut  with  collars  that  you  can  turn 
up  or  down;  have  them  made  of  some 
dark  color ;  wear  your  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  one  day,  on  the  left  side  another ; 
have  the  ends  of  your  mustache  waxed 
into  spikes  at  one  time,  and  let  it  hang 
over  your  mouth  at  another,  and  so  on ; 
then  folks  will  hardly  know  whether  you 
have  new  clothes  or  not.  But  we  come 
now  to  the  greatest  consideration  of  all. 

Hint  third :  "  There  is  certainly  great 
economy  in  a  woman's  adopting  for  oc- 
casions of  ceremony,  one  dress  from  which 
she  never  diverges.  Such  dress  as  this 
must  of  course  lie  within  certain  limits. 
Suppose  it  to  be  a  black  velvet ;  it  would 
last,  with  care,  at  least  five  or  six-  years. 
Suppose  it  to  be  a  white  cashmere — ^a 
dress  of  small  cost — ^it  could,  with  care, 
last  two  seasons ;  and  then  cleaned,  last 
another  season  or  two ;  and  then  dyed, 
be  turned  into  a  walking  dress  to  last 
two  seasons  mc^e." 

Mark  this,  gentlemen,  "with  care." 
That's  the  point.  You  see,  my  impecu- 
nious young  man,  that  "  with  care  "  you 
can  dress  on  pretty  nearly  nothing,  and 
probably  you  can  find  somebody  willing 
to  board  you  for  nothing,  or  for  a  trifling 
consideration  which  nature  has  furnished 
jou  the  means  ,ot  allowing;  so,  why 
bother  your  head  to  learn  a  trade,  a  busi- 
ness, or  profession?  Just  learn  how  to 
take  **  care  "  of  your  clothes,  and  no  mat- 
ter whether  you  know  anything  else  or 


not.  If  anybody  suggests  that  you  might 
better  devote  your  talents  to  acquiring 
some  useful  occupation,  you  must  loftily 
repudiate  the  suggestion.  Nobly  give 
your  best  endeavor,  your  whole  soul,  to 
this  one  single  grand  purpose — for  you 
can  not  accomplish  it  at  any  less  sacrifice 
— of  keeping  up  a  genteel  appearance  on 
the  smallest  possible  means.  So  shall 
you  aid  the  world's  advance  in  purity, 
virtue,  knowledge,  and  peace. 

It  isn't  of  any  consequence  to  you 
whether  Moses  lived  before  Christ  or 
Christ  before  Moses,  or  which  of  the  two 
said,  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  than  raiment."  You  need  not 
know  whether  our  male  or  our  female 
population  is  made  a  political  nonentity 
by  our  Constitution. 

Don't  puzzle  your  brains  over  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  crime  makes  poverty  or 
poverty  crime,  or  whether  interest-taking 
and  dollar-snapping  make  both.  Don't 
stoop  to  consider  if  our  public  schools 
are  not  teaching  selfishness  and  under- 
mining health  and  morals  generally. 

No,  no !  You  can  not  do  justice  to  the 
work  in  hand,  if  you  allow  your  thoughts 
to  be  diverted  by  any  of  these  minor  con- 
siderations. 

Perhaps  before  closing  I  ought  to  go 
into  minutiae  a  little  more,  and  would 
suggest  that  with  your  six-year  black 
suit,  or  your  two-year  white  one,  you  can 
make  agreeable  variations  by  wearing  a 
pink  shirt  front  and  collar  one  day,  a 
blue  the  next,  green  the  next,  and  so  on ; 
but  if  you  give  your  mind  as  strictly  to 
this  matter  of  dress  as  it  merits,  entirely 
relieving  it  from  any  other  burdens,  you 
will  readily  perceive  other  changes,  so  I 
need  not  particularize  further. 

Now,  gentlemen,  follow  my  advice  as 
closely,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  women 
will,  that  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  if 
each  of  you  does  not  succeed  in  putting 
yourself  into  a  position  where  you  will 
be  constantly  grumbling  because  you 
must  "  do  the  same  work  for  less  wages 
than  a  man,"  and  bring  on  yourself  the 
reproach  of  mental  and  physical  inferior- 
ity and  weakness,  I  won't  charge  you  a 
cent  for  it.  celia  b.  whitehead. 
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LOUISE  OTTO  PETERS, 

THE    JOURNALIST    AND    SOCIAL    REFORMER. 


THIS  lady,  to  whom  our  Paris  corre- 
spondent alludes  in  a  sketch  of  the 
German  Women's  Congress,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  Phrenological 
Journal,  is  a  lady  whose  history  and 
character  deserve  special  consideration. 
In  organism  she  appears  a  thoroughly 
practical,  clear-headed,  strong-hearted 
woman.       The    portrait    shows    quick- 


whole  of  Europe,  Saxony  had  also  its  own 
private  revolution.  Prince  Frederick  Au- 
gust being  made  co-regent,  and  bein^ 
obliged  to  sign  a  liberal  constitution. 
When,  in  honor  of  this  happy  event,  the 
town  of  Meissen  was  illuminated,  Louise 
Otto,  then  ten  years  old,  wrote  her  first 
poem,  a  political  poem,  celebrating  the 
new  era  and  attacking  the  Jesuits,  who,. 
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ness  of  impression,  a  very  active  spirit 
and  intensity  of  feeling.  She  is  a  lady 
of  purpose,  decision,  and  great  exec- 
utive force.  In  the  temporal  region  her 
head  is  evidently  very  full,  indicating 
imaginative  power,  capacity  to  plan  and 
organiase  her  thought  and  her  work.  She  is 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  there  are  no 
indications  of  any  abatement  in  the  forces 
of  her  mentality.  She  looks  and  acts  more 
like  forty  than  sixty-two.  A  German  cor- 
respondent of  Demaresfs  Magazine  sup- 
plies an  appreciative  sketch  of  Madame 
Peters,  from  which  we  glean  the  following: 
"  When  the  revolution  of  July  shook  the 


it  was  claimed,  had  tried  to  poison  the 
prince.  Ever  since,  her  lyre,  though  often 
attuned  to  other  cords,  has  been  true  to 
its  first  melody. 

"  When  Louise  was  sixteen  she  lost  both 
her  parents  in  the  course  of  three  months. 
After  this  sad  event  she  and  her  three 
sisters  remained  alone  in  the  laiige  house 
with  a  maiden  aunt,  where  she  had  abun-> 
dance  of  time  to  dream,  to  study,  and  to 
poetize.  In  1843  her  first  novel,  'Ludwig 
der  Kellner'  (Lewis  the  Waiter),  ap- 
peared. This  attacked  old  prejudices  and 
false  views  of  society,  inculcating  strongly 
Bums'  creed. 
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**  *  A  aan*8  a  man  for  a*  that.' 

"In  the  preface  she  says:  *If  spring 
does  not  come  to-day  it  will  come  soon ; 
all  those  who,  like  myself,  hold  fast  to 
this  belief,  I  greet  as  my  comrades.' 
These  words  made  a  sensation,  and 
gaine^l  for  her  many  friends  and  admirers 
among  aspiring  German  youth. 

**  From  this  time  on  Louise  Otto  became 
a  contributor  to  many  political  papers, 
m  which  she  first  wrote  under  a  mascu- 
line nam  deplume  ;  but,  her  articles  being 
well  received,  she  soon  dropped  the 
mask,  and  showed  that  a  woman  can  take 
a  lively  and  independent  interest  in  politi- 
cal events. 

"  Her  succeeding  novels  continued  to 
treat  of  social  and  political  questions,  as 
•  Die  Freunde  *  (The  Friends),  celebrat- 
ing the  Burschenschaften,  or  associations 
of  students  at  the  universities;  'Schwarz, 
Roth,  und  Gold '  (Black,  Red,  and  Yel- 
low), the  German  colors,  which  were 
strictly  prohibited  in  that  time  of  reac- 
tion ;  •  Schloss  und  Fabrick '  (Castle  and 
Factory),  a  novel  which  pleaded  for  the 
poor  factory-men  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and 
which,  on  that  account,  was  confiscated, 
though  afterward,  upon  her  personal 
solicitation,  released,  and,  after  some 
changes,  republished. 

"This  novel  made  her  very  popular 
among  liberal  men,  and  a  deputation  of 
the  working-men  of  Leipsic  went  to  thank 
her  and  request  her  to  write  for  their 
special  organ.  The  Typographta,  This 
she  promised  to  do  if  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  interest  of  the  workwomen,  as  she 
had  already  done  in  other  papers. 

"The  revolution  of  1848  roused  all  her 
enthusiasm,  though  it  also  wrung  from 
her  the  lament  that  she  was  but  a  '  help- 
less, fettered  woman ! '  Yet  she  was  not 
idle.  Besides  songs  of  glowing  patriot- 
ism, she  wrote  an  '  Address  of  a  German 
Woman  to  the  Ministry,  the  Commission- 
ers of  Work,  and  all  Working  People,' 
which  concludes  in  this  manner:  'Do 
not  think  you  can  organize  any  system  of 
labor  without  including  the  work  of  wom- 
en. But,  though  all  the  world  should 
lorget  them,  so  shall  not  I.' 


"  And  she  kept  her  word.  She  took  part 
in  the  revolutionary  agitation,  in  the 
elections,  in  the  establishment  of  liberal 
newspapers ;  she  founded  herself  the  first 
Woman's  Journal  in  Germany,  bearing^ 
the  motto,  almost  untranslatable,  '  Dem 
Reich  der  Freiheit  werb  ich  Btlrgerin- 
nen '  (For  the  kingdom  of  Liberty  I  seek 
free  citizens  [women]),  in  which  she  de- 
clared that  those  women  should  not  be 
helped  who  would  not  help  themselves. 

"But  the  liberal  movement  was  sup- 
pressed ;  her  paper,  among  many  others,, 
was  suspended ;  and  as  Louise  Otto  was 
thought  to  be  a  dangerous  character,, 
confiscations,  interviews  with  detectives, 
and  searchings  of  her  house  came  to  be 
every-day  affairs  with  her.  The  Govern- 
ment  knew  well  that  among  those  who- 
had  been  persecuted  and  exiled  were 
many  of  her  friends,  and  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  any  support  offered  even 
to  their  helpless  families  was  an  offense 
against  the  '  powers  that  be.' 

"Among  those  forced  to  leave  their 
fatherland  was  one  of  her  dearest  friends^ 
although  up  to  that  time  they  had  met 
but  once — August  Peters.  Being  editor 
of  a  republican  paper,  he  was  threatened,, 
persecuted,  and  fled  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  in  Baden,  where  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  The  friends  found  means  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  in 
1 85 1,  when  Peters  was  condemned  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment  in  Bruchsal,  Louise 
Otto  went  to  see  him,  and  through  the 
iron  bars  of  the  prison  they,  exchanged 
vows  of  constancy. 

"  In  1856,  an  hour  of  deliverance  came 
for  the  prisoner,  and  the  heavily  tried 
pair  were  united  in  marriage,  and  to- 
gether established  the  Miiteldeutsche 
Volkszeitung^  a  liberal  paper,  which  con- 
tinued until  1866.  In  the  years  which 
had  passed  many  novels  had  appeared 
from  Frau  Otto's  ready  pen,  one  of 
which,  a  historical  novel,  entitled 
'  Numbufg,'  has  been  highly  praised. 

"Dr.  Peters  died  in  1864,  leaving  his 
widow  in  reduced  circumstances,  as  most 
of  her  property  had  melted  away  in  the 
cause  of   liberty.    For  many  years  the 
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'Courageous  woman  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  necessity,  maintaining  herself  solely 
by  her  pen,  until  a  legacy  gave  her  again 
a  firm  footing  in  the  world. 

"  In  1865,  Frau  Otto,  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  women  of  like  S3rmpathies 
and  aspirations,  founded  the  '  AUgemeine 
deutsche  Frauen-Verein,'  an  association 
having  for  its  motto,  '  Das  Recht  und  die 
Ehre  der  Arbeit'  (The  Right  and  Honor 
of  Work),  and  having  for  its  aim  the  ele- 
vation of  the  position  of  woman,  especi- 
ally in  Germany. 

**  The  *  Verein  '  has  its  center  at  Leip- 
sic,  but  its  members  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Germany,  and  even  beyond  its  boun- 
daries, and  many  women's  congresses 
have  been  held  in  different  German 
towns,  such  as  Brunswick,  Cassel,  Han- 
over, Heidelberg,  Stuttgart,  etc.,  all  like 
the  last  ably  presided  over  by  Louise 
Otto,  and  all  having  the  same  result — ^the 


establishment  of  local  unions,  adopting 
the  same  general  principles  as  the  mother 
union,  and  the  proving  their  words  by 
their  works  in  the  institution  of  all  sorts 
of  professional  and  practical  schools  for 
the  development  and  elevation  of  the 
female  sez. 

"  A  journal,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  new 
association,  was  established  at  the  same 
time,  called  Xh^NeueBahnen  (^ew  Path), 
and  has  ever  since  been  edited  by  Frau 
Otto,  and  her  faithful  coadjutor,  Frftuleln 
Auguste  Schmidt.  The  productions  of 
her  pen  from  that  period  have  been 
almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  women :  *  Das  Recht  der  Frauen 
auf  Erwerb'  (The  right  of  women  to 
earnings)  ;  *  The  Trilogy,  or  The  Genius 
of  the  House;  The  Genius  of  Mankiad; 
The  Genius  of  Nature,'  and '  Frauenleben 
in  deutschen  Reiche.' " 


PHRENOKEPHALE. 


LooKina  from  the  tltUdst  tree 
Of  the  mental  sphere,  I  see 
Birds  of  ^'a^loQs  flecks  and  dyes, 
Roand  their  nidos  tilt  and  rise ; 
Birds  with  gorgeona  plumage  spread, 
Ribbed  with  rays  from  tail  to  head. 

Fair's  the  sorplice  of  the  dove, 
Circling  near  her  organ,  Lore, 
Nourishing  her  happy  nest 
At  the  lover's  throbbing  breast ; 
Darting  rays  from  eye  to  eye. 
That  are  nimbusAd  with  a  sigh. 
Which  o'er  the  tide  of  lovers  roll, 
And  fill  love's  canvas  in  the  soul. 

Ravinji:  in  his  frantic  fits. 

O'er  the  nest  of  Fury  flits 

The  falcon,  with  his  talons  strong. 

Thrilled  with  the  melody  of  wrong. 

With  red  battle  in  his  eye, 

And  a  wild,  sulphuric  cry. 

O'er  the  empire  of  the  brain 

Terribly  he  holds  his  reign, 

Till  the  frenzy  of  despair 

Claims  him  as  its  dying  heir. 

High  on  the  nest  of  Self-conceit 
The  peacock  spreads  his  ample  sheet 
Of  flowing  tan  and  glowing  spots. 
And  pride,  which  dazzles  while  it  rots. 


And  through  the  music  of  its  nose 
Offensive  to  good  taste  it  flows. 

To  Jackanape  Hwould  be  no  boon 
To  raise  the  hand  and  pluck  the  moon. 
And  plant  it,  with  an  unctuous  vow, 
A  diadem  on  his  brazen  brow. 

On  the  nest  of  gtbble-gabble 

Clacks  the  magpie's  foolbh  babble ; 

How  she  sets  the  mental  air 

Madly  moving  through  the  hair, 

At  her  chatter-chltter-chatter. 

At  her  polylogy  clatter, 

Till,  at  last,  her  thievish  tongue. 

Plundering  the  acoustic  lung. 

Clouds  the  power  of  peaceful  thought. 

And  dies,  nnteaching  and  untaught. 

On  nest  Wisdom  sits  the  owl, 
In  his  sober,  monkish  cowl. 
With  eyes  as  wide  as  widest  thought, 
By  problems  grave  long  overwrought. 
In  his  Jole  and  curving  beak 
Grasps  of  wisdom  silent  speak, — 
Wisdom  deep,  which  seems  to  dwell 
On  the  doubts  that  measure  hell ; 
Wisdom  cold,  which  seems  to  say. 
Peace  for  man  is  far  away. 

O'er  the  poet's  womb  of  wit 
Sings  the  mavis  minims  fit. 
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SoariDg,  as  she  thrills  her  song, 
High  above  the  ravished  throng, 
Passing  in  a  flood  of  Joy 
0*er  the  heartstrings*  sad  alloy. 

Oh,  magnet  music  of  the  sonl  I 
What  gods  thy  seraph  breath  control  I 
Thine  eye  is  like  a  spirit  star, 
Which  leads  me  to  the  realms  afar, 
Sailing  on  celestial  seas, 
Wafted  by  celestial  breeze  I 
Thy  brow's  a  cadence  browsed  on  dew 
Of  long,  sweet  echoes,  rolling  through 
That  vale  of  bliss  where  soul  and  mind 
Are  peopled  with  their  spirit  kind. 
Tby  face  is  like  the  rose*s  art. 
Which  sheds  Its  essence  ftom  the  heart ; 
As  one  by  one  the  rose-leaves  fUl, 
The  last  is  sweetest  of  them  all ; 
As  one  by  one  the  glad  notes  die, 
The  last  commands  our  dearest  sigh. 

In  its  phrenologic  play, 
Should  each  organ  have  its  sway, 
What  a  pandemonium  dread. 
With  old  Satan  at  its  head  I 
But  in  Nature's  ruling  plan, 
All  their  functions  fit  the  man, 
If  each  force,  well  trained  to  right, 
Stand  a  guard  to  truth  and  light. 

Rain's  essential  to  the  rose ; 
-Good  instruction  must  give  blows. 
Blows  of  mental  force  and  will, 
Blows  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill. 
Light  to  right  from  creeping  wrong 
To  high  faculties  belong. 

Birds  of  every  name  and  feather 
Should  rule  their  realm  well  together. 
And  see  that,  by  their  mental  drill, 
Their  reason  never  "  panders  wilL" 

HUan  TABBAB  MCDEBMOTT. 


Formation  of  Character.  —  The 
llev.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  a  recent  sermon, 
^ised  the  following  language,  which  is  too 
tnie  and  too  suggestive  to  be  ignored  in 
these  columns : 

"If  somebody  should  give  me  a  dia- 
mond to  cany  to  Europe,  I  can  know  ex- 
actly how  much  would  be  lost  to  the 
world  were  I  to  drop  it  into  the  sea; 
^t  if  a  seed  should  be  given  me,  I  can 
^^1  regard  it  with  awe  as  containing 


concealed  within  it  the  food  of  untold 
generations.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
teen  looking  at  truth  as  a  diamond  or  as 
a  seed — ^as  final  or  germinal. 

"  In  all  training  of  character,  continu- 
ity and  economy  must  be  supreme.  The 
notion  that  character  is  spontaneous  is 
held  by  most  people  in  the  earlier*  por- 
tion of  their  lives,  and  is  wrong.  When 
they  discover  this,  nine-tenths  change  to 
the  other  extreme.  This  is  wrong,  too. 
Hosts  of  young  men  think  that  their 
character  will  form  of  itself,  and  that 
they  will  necessarily  become  better  as 
they  grow  older.  Hosts  of  old  men  be- 
lieve that  their  character  is  fixed,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become 
better.  Such  beliefs  are  foolish.  People 
are  also  wrong  in  thinking  that  they  can 
put  of!  their  bad  traits  and  put  on  good 
traits.  The  old  failures  can  not  be  thus 
transformed,  but  out  of  the  old  habits 
new  can  be  formed.  This  is  what  many 
a  poor  creature  needs  to  know.  We  must 
make  what  we^re  to  be  out  of  what  we 
are  already." 


The  Laugh  of  Woman.— A  woman 
has  no  natural  gift  more  bewitching  than 
a  sweet  laugh.  It  is  like  the  sound  of 
flutes  on  the  water.  It  leaps  from  her  in 
a  clear,  sparkling  rill,  and  the  heart  that 
hears  it  feels  as  if  bathed  in  the  cool,  ex- 
hilarating spring.  Have  you  ever  pursued 
a  fugitive  through  trees,  led  on  by  a  fairy 
laugh — now  there,  now  lost,  now  found  ? 
We  have;  and  we  are  pursuing  that 
wandering  voice  to  this  day.  Sometimes 
it  comes  to  us  in  the  midst  of  care  or  sor- 
row or  irksome  business,  and  then  we 
turn  away  the  evil  spirit  of  mind.  How 
much  we  owe  to  that  sweet  laugh !  It 
turns  prose  to  poetry ;  it  brings  sunshine 
to  flowers,  over  the  darkness  of  the  wood 
in  which  we  are  traveling;  it  touches 
with  light  even  our  sleep,  which  is  no 
more  than  the  image  of  death,  but  is  con- 
sumed with  dreams  that  are  the  shadows 
of  immortality. 
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A    NATURAL    CURE. 

AN     ENGLISHMAN'S    CONFESSION. 


THE  London  season  of  1880  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  trees  in  the  park 
were  beginning  to  look  yellow  and  dusty ; 
the  beau'tnonde  more  languid  and  tired 
than  usual ;  the  drive  was  less  crowded  ; 
cabs  were  conveying  innumerable  pieces 
of  luggage  to  the  station — all  signs  of 
the  coming  exodus. 

'  It  was  high  time  to  make  up  one's 
mind  where  to  go  for  the  summer. 
Fashion  and  one's  own  tired-out  frame 
oblige  one  to  go  somewhere.  I  felt  I 
needed  not  only  fresh  air,  but  a  regular 
treatment,  if  I  wanted  to  return  to  town 
in  September  able  to  resume  my  profes- 
sional duties.  I  never  was  a  strong  man ; 
but  now,  after  a  most  unusual  ordeal  of 
late  suppers,  heavy  dinner-parties,  and 
social  gaslight,  I  became  aware  that  my 
health  was  going  fast.  But — ^where  was 
I  to  go  ?  Dreadful  question,  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  I  have  a  horror  of  En- 
glish seaside  places ;  it  makes  me  yawn 
when  I  think  of  them — sand  and  children 
wherever  you  go.  To  an  English  water- 
cure  establishment  ?  I  had  no  intention 
to  be  killed  or  to  be  made  a  lunatic.  I 
once  tried  one  of  them,  and  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
My  friends  suggested,  "Why  not  ask 
your  physician  ?  "  Ah,  why  ?  because  1 
do  not  believe  in  doctors  and  physia  I 
have  detected  them  wofully  in  the  wrong 
too  often. 


Have  you  ever  felt  the  torment  of  not 
being  able  to  make  up  your  mind  ?  Then 
you  will  pity  me.  One  day,  in  the  Club,, 
in  want  of  some  better  occupation,  I 
looked  at  some  obscure  newspaper,  and 
found  the  following  advertisements 
"  Waldesheim,  near  DQsseldorf,  Germany 
—establishment  for  Curing  by  Natural 
Means — ^namely.  Air,  Water,  Diet,  and 
Exercise.  Prospectus,"  etc.  The  brevity 
pleased  me,  especially  the  "  natural 
means."  It  was  a  comfort  to  know  you 
would  not  be  expected  to  swallow  mer« 
cury,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  other  ob- 
jectionable poisons,  with  an  amiable  face 
and  perfect  confidence.  I  determined  to- 
write  for  fuller  information.  This  turned 
out  most  satisfactory.  Waldesheim  was 
situated  about  an  hour's  distance  from 
DQsseldorf,  on  the  borders  of  a  pine 
forest  that  covered  miles  and  miles  of 
ground.  The  terms  were  moderate — 
from  five  to  nine  marks  (shillings)  a  day,, 
and  no  extras  for  the  treatment. 

My  arrangements  were  soon  made; 
and  after  a  most  pleasant .  journey,  I 
arrived  at  Waldesheim,  very  curious  ta 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  place  and 
the  "natural  means."  A  venerable  old 
lady,  with  white  hair  and  a  ruddy  com* 
plexion,  received  me.  I  understood  that 
she  and  her  brother  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  Kuramiali  (curing  establishment).. 
The  house  itself  made  the  most  favorable 
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impression  on  me;  it  was  simple*  but 
comfortable  and  well  kept.  It  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock  p.m.  ;  the  patients  were  at 
their  evening  meal,  and  I  was  invited  to 
join  them.  I  had  no  objection  to  this ; 
for  I  had  an  excellent  appetite  after  my 
travels.  By  a  neat  waiting-maid,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  pretty,  airy  dining-room, 
which  opened  out  on  a  garden-terrace. 
But  imagine  my  feelings  on  beholding 
the  scene  before  me.  A  narrow  table 
stretched  the  whole  length  of  the  room  ; 
around  it  sat  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
most  cheerfully  partaking  of  milk,  a  kind 
of  whole-meal  bread,  and  raw  or  stewed 
fruit.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
moments  of  my  life.  I  believe  I  should 
have  turned  into  a  statue  with  amaze- 
ment, had  not  Miss  Fellinger,  the  pro- 
prietress, advanced  toward  me  and  led 
me  to  the  seat  on  her  right  hand.  I  felt 
I  had  been  rash  in  coming  to  this  place. 
My  heart  yearned  for  my  excellent  Lon- 
don dinners— for  potages,  entrUs,  and 
rbtzs.  But  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  and  I  began  to 
take  my  sumptuous  repast  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  I  could  muster.  Strange  to  say, 
I  did  not  find  it  so  bad  after  all.  I  sup- 
pose that  novelty  seasoned  it.  The  milk 
was  excellent,  the  bread  too,  and  the 
fmit  delicious.  When  I  had  finished,  I 
had  to  own  to  myself  that  I  had  seldom 
taken  a  meal  with  more  relish. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  Germans. 
There  were  a  few  English,  two  or  three 
French,  and  some  Dutch.  Miss  Fellinger 
introduced  me  to  the  doctor  and  to  some 
of  the  patients.  Many  of  them  were 
very  ill  indeed;  they  had  come  to 
Waldesheim  as  a  last  resource,  after 
having  swallowed  a  small  druggist's-shop 
without  being  cured.  They  were  all 
fully  satisfied  with  the  progress  in  health 
they  had  made  since  they  came  to  the 
Kuranstalt.  Everything  I  heard  inter- 
ested me  so  much  that  my  resolve  to 
quit  this  house  of  Spartan  diet  imme- 
diately became  shaken ;  and  when  I  was 
shown  to  my  bedroom  at  nine  o'clock  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  for  a  week 
in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  system. 


The  windows  of  my  apartment  were  only 
a  few  yards  distant  from  a  lovely  pine 
forest;  the  evening  air  was  deliciously 
scented,  and  refreshed  my  spirits.  I  had 
been  told  that  it  was  the  rule  in  the 
establishment  to  sleep  with  the  v/indow 
more  or  less  open,  and  as  I  wanted  to 
try  the  natural  means  in  all  their  strict- 
ness, I  conformed  to  the  foregoing  reg- 
ulation. 

At  six  o'clock  A.M.  the  Badediener 
(bathing-servant)  knocked  at  my  door 
and  inquired  whether  I  wanted  a  bath. 
I  felt  so  fresh  and  invigorated  that,  in 
spite  of  the  unearthly  hour,  I  consented. 
I  was  led  down-stairs,  where  I  found  the 
most  complete  system  of  all  kinds  of 
baths  I  had  ever  seen.  As  the  doctor 
had  not  yet  prescribed  for  me,  I  took  a 
simple  bath  b,  r Anglaise— on\y,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  nearly  tepid.  When 
I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  Bade- 
diener, he  replied  that  it  was  according 
to  the  doctor's  orders ;  that  cold  water 
was  so  injurious  to  the  health  that  it 
wore  out  the  constitution.  When  I  was 
ready  I  was  told  to  go  directly  for  a  walk 
in  the  pine  forest,  and  not  to  return 
before  eight  o'clock,  when  breakfast 
would  be  served.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  implicit  obedience,  and  so  I  went 
in  spite  of  the  rain.  On  the  way  I  fell  in 
with  some  of  the  patients  I  had  talked 
to  the  night  before.  We  went  on  to- 
gether, and  they  showed  me  the  sights  of 
the  place,  when,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
we  met  a  couple  of  patients  barefooted  and 
bareheaded.  "Wonders  never  seem  to 
cease  in  this  place,"  said  I  to  my  com- 
panions. They  laughed.  "  You  will  get 
accustomed  to  that  in  time,  and  do 
it  yourself  if  the  doctor  orders  it*' 
"  Never  I "  said  I,  and  shuddered.  **  These 
gentlemen,"  they  mildly  replied,  •*  suffer 
from  congestion  to  the  head,  or  from 
cold  feet,  and  there  is  no  such  efficient 
cure  for  this  as  walking  barefooted  and 
bareheaded." 

At  eight  o'clock  there  was  breakfast, 
and  I  returned  with  such  a  healthy  appe- 
tite that  my  frugal  repast  of  milk,  bread, 
and  fruit  seemed  more  delicious  than  the 
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most  dainty  London  meal  had  ever  done. 
Miss  and  Mr.  Fellinger  were  most  kind ; 
they  begged  me  to  mention  anything  I 
should  like  to  have ;  they  would  fulfill 
my  wishes  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

After  breakfast  the  doctor  paid  me  his 
professional  visit.  His  orders  adhered 
strictly  to  natural  means — ^baths  and 
other  water  appliances  most  minutely 
and  elaborately  prescribed,  a  great  deal 
of  exercise,  and  very  strict  diet.  In  three 
or  four  days  I  was  to  leave  off  taking 
butcher-meat ;  no  alcohol  of  any  descrip- 
tion, no  tea,  no  coffee,  no  spices.  In 
fact,  to  my  idea,  no  anything.  My  obe- 
dience to  the  natural  system  was  put  to  a 
severe  test.  No  meat,  no  alcohol !  It 
was  terrible.  And  where,  then,  was  the 
strength  to  come  from  to  sustain  me 
during  this  ordeal  ?  Dire  phantoms  of 
my  own  self,  emaciated  and  pale,  rose 
before  my  terrified  soul.  I  debated  as  to 
what  I  was  to  do.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  fly  from  this  starvation ;  but  my  curi- 
osity stopped  me.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  the  results  of  this  unheard-of 
cure.  1  felt  I  must  be  strong-minded 
and  give  it  a  fair  chance. 

This  resolution  once  taken,  I  under- 
went like  a  lamb  all  that  I  was  ordered 
to  do.  I  must  confess  I  was  sometimes 
highly  amused  when  I  compared  my 
London  existence  with  my  present  life, 
and  the  extraordinary  situations  it  in- 
volved. Can  you  picture  to  yourself  a 
fashionable  barrister  in  the  undignified 
position  of  a  wet-pack  ?  I  was  grateful 
that  my  friends  were  not  there  to  see  the 
spectacle.  I  will  confess  the  worst:  I 
walked  barefooted,  and  I  even  liked  it. 
My  diet  became  in  time  equally  rigorous. 
Milk,  brown  bread,  and  fruit  for  break- 
fast ;  potatoes,  vegetables,  milk-pudding, 
and  fruit  for  dinner;  milk,  bread,  and 
6iiit  for  supper.    That  was  all. 

Time  wore  on,  and  I  remembered  one 
day  that  I  had  already  been  for  a  whole 
week  at  Waldesheim,  and  that  my  first 
resolve  had  been  not  to  stay  longer. 
However,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go 
just  yet.  I  felt  better  than  I  had  done 
for  many  years.    I  had  become  attaclied 


to  the  place,  to  the  natural  means,  and 
my  food,  which,  seasoned  with  a  healthy 
appetite,  seemed  delicious.  I  thought  it 
wise  to  give  the  Waldesheim  system  a 
longer  chance.  So  I  remained.  Time 
went  quickly.  The  days  seemed  to  fly. 
The  cure  and  open-air  exercise  kept  the 
patients  busy  the  whole  day  long.  Be- 
sides, the  social  life  of  the  establishment 
was  very  pleasant.  Excursions  into  the 
woods  were  planned  and  pleasantly  exe- 
cuted ;  in  the  evenings  we  had  singing 
and  music,  sometimes  dancing.  DOssel- 
dorf  is  within  walking  distance,  and  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition  and  the 
exhibitions  of  paintings  in  the  town 
amused  us  on  the  rainy  afternoons. 

I  began  to  love  the  place  and  its  sim- 
ple ways.  Out  of  a  weak,  weary,  dys- 
peptic, gouty  man,  I  was  fast  growing 
into  a  strong,  healthy  one,  full  of  spirits 
and  energy.  By  degrees  I  also  felt  a 
mental  regeneration.  I  saw  before  me 
most  palpably  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  that  meat  and  alcohol 
give  strength.  I  had/?//  the  virtue  of  a 
simple  vegetarian  diet.  A  few  days  be- 
fore me,  a  German  lieutenant  had  come 
to  Waldesheim  so  crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism that  he  could  not  take  a  step;  he 
had  to  be  carried  about.  He  was  now, 
after  five  weeks'  stay,  able  to  walk  alone. 
I  should  hardly  have  believed  such  a  cure 
possible,  had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  This  man,  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  had  tried  one  great  medical 
authority  after  another.  No  one  had 
helped  him ;  he  had  only  grown  worse ; 
and  now  he  was  on  the  high-road  to 
recovery.  I  have  heard  since  then  that 
he  is  now  quite  restored  to  health. 

Five  weeks  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
come  to  the  Kuranstalt,  when  I  received 
a  telegram  from  an  old  friend,  **  Join  me 
at  Cologne,  Hotel  du  Nord,"  etc.  I 
went,  as  Cologne  is  reached  in  an  hour's 
time  from  DUsseldorf.  My  friend  was 
more  than  astonished.  He  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  myself  when  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  I  looked  so  much 
stronger  and  younger.  Jack  was  going 
to  make  the  Rhine  tour,  and  to  take  his 
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sister,  Mrs.  L.,  a  young  widow,  to  Schwal- 
bach,  to  drink  the  waters,  as  she  was 
weak  and  ailing. 

So  we  agreed  to  take  one  of  the  large 
Rhine  steamers  the  following  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  go  down  as  far  as  Elt- 
yille,  the  station  for  Schwalbach.  The 
weather  was  glorious.  We  glided  up  the 
majestic  river,  and  admired  the  Drachen- 
fels,  Rolandseck,  the  Loreley,  and  all  the 
other  lovely  and  poetic  places  that  adorn 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  I  had  often  seen 
these  sights  before,  but  I  had  never 
enjoyed  them  as  I  did  now.  I  began  to 
feel  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  "  Health 
is  the  true  key  to  happiness."  Never 
had  nature  seemed  so  beautiful  to  me; 
never  had  I  taken  such  interest  in  the 
scene  around  me.  Who  has  not  at  least 
once  witnessed  the  life  on  these  Rhine 
steamers?  Tourists  of  all  nationalities 
enliven  the  deck  in  ever-varying  groups ; 
so  we  beguiled  the  time  by  looking  on 
and  by  pleasant  conversation.  My  friends 
wanted  to  know  at  which  spring  of  health 
and  youth  I  had  been  drinking.  I  grati- 
fied their  curiosity,  and  gave  them  a  true 
picture  of  my  Waldesheim  experience.  I 
told  them  that  water,  exercise,  and  vege- 
tarian diet  had  made  me  a  new  man. 
My  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  The 
curiosity  of  my  friends  was  raised,  and 
they  determined  to  go  and  see  my  vege- 
tarian Eldorado.  I  persuaded  Mrs.  L.  to 
give  up  her  intended  Schwalbach  cure, 
and  try  the  natural  one. 

We  traveled  on  as  far  as  Mayence ; 
and  then  we  returned,  enjoying  all  the 
lovely  sights  thoroughly;  for  the  weather 
fcivored  us.    At  each  place  of  interest. 


we  left  the  boat  and  stayed  there  for  a 
day  or  two.  We  rambled  all  over  the 
country,  my  friends  riding,  I  walking.  I 
remained  true  to  the  Waldesheim  princi- 
ples. My  daily  fare  was  fruit,  milk,  and 
bread,  to  the  never-ending  wonder  and 
amazement  of  waiters  and  travelers.  I 
should  have  been  very  sensitive  to  that 
a  year,  ago — I  bore  it  now  with  perfect 
equanimity. 

After  a  fortnight's  absence,  I  returned 
to  Waldesheim,  accompanied  by  my 
friends.  They  soon  fell  into  the  ways  of 
the  place;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  felt  the  same  wonderful  benefit  from 
the  treatment  as  I  had  done.  We  en- 
joyed the  lovely  woods,  the  splendid 
country,  and  our  simple  life,  until  the 
autumn  tints  reminded  us  that  work  had 
to  b^n  again.  We  were  sorry  to  part 
from  our  dear  Waldesheim — Mrs.  L.  and 
I  especially,  as  the  place  had  now  more 
than  ordinary  associations  of  happiness 
for  us. 

I  returned  to  London,  determined  to 
remain  true  to  the  new  ideas  I  had 
gathered— namely,  that  simple  diet  is  the 
best  healer  that  Nature  has  given  us. 
My  friends  shake  their  heads  in  disap- 
proval and  prophesy  speedy  ruin  to  my 
constitution.  I  bear  that  wonderfully 
well,  as  I  feel  my  physical  and  moral 
strength  growing  daily.  One  sweet  face, 
however,  always  smiles  approbatfen  on 
me.  Mrs.  L.  has  become  my  wife.  We 
live  in  Hampstead.  "  Waldesheim "  is 
the  name  of  our  new  abode.  We  called 
it  so  in  gratitude  to  the  place  where  we 
found  health,  happiness,  and— each  other. 

CHAMBERS. 


EVILS  CONNECTED  WITH  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


T^HE  press  of  the  country  have  from 
-■-  time  to  time  taken  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and  general  utility  of  our 
higher  educational  system,  and  also  the 
evik  that  result  from  it.  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  these  discussions, 
for  it  has  been  my  lot,  for  the  past  five 
years,  to  be  a  student  among  students. 


and  feel,  as  well  as  view,  the  things  dis- 
cussed by  the  various  writers.  I  have 
not  stood  afar  off  and  philosophized  on 
the  evils  which  exist,  but  with  classmates 
have  shared  the  bad  and  the  good. 

Among  the  great  evils  found  are  the 
ruined  health  and  injured  intellect  of 
students.    These  are  supposed  to  result 
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from  what  is  generally  termed  the  "  cram- 
ming s)rstem/'  or  the  crowding  of  too 
much  work  into  too  short  a  space  of 
time.  This  evil  is  found  in  nearly  all 
schools,  and  the  preservation  in  their  full- 
ness of  the  physical  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  pupils  when  at  school  demands  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  people.  A 
few  newspaper  articles  will  not  end  in  re- 
form, but  there  must  be  a  full  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  causes  and  the  finding  of 
a  remedy,  the  rousing  of  the  people  and 
an  invincible  determination  formed  that 
the  evil  must  he  stopped.  But  what  is 
one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  many  enfee- 
bled bodies  and  impaired  minds  ?  Is  it 
the  mental  effort,  or  is  it  excitement  that 
destroys  ?  Is  it  the  over-exertion  of  the 
purely  mental  powers,  or  is  it  violent 
emotions  thb.l  bring  the  evil  ?  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  if  their  mental  work 
could  be  conducted  without  violent  ex- 
citement, the  number  whose  health  would 
be  injured  would  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. In  other  words,  it  is  emotion  and 
not  pure  mental  effort  that  injures.  A 
dispatch  announcing  the  death  of  a  par- 
ent or  brother  would  destroy  all  desire 
for  food,  no  matter  how  hungry  one  may 
be ;  but  to  solve  a  problem  in  algebra  or 
geometry  will  produce  no  such  result. 
To  show  this  point  more  fully  I  shall 
illustrate  by  observed  facts.  When  the 
writer  first  went  away  to  school,  his  de- 
sire was  to  enter  the  second  year  of  the 
course  ;  and,  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  first  year.  I  have  accomplished 
four  times  as  much  work  in  an  equal  time 
as  was  necessary  to  pass  those  examina- 
tions, and  no  unpleasant  effects  were  felt ; 
but  in  this  caise  one  whole  year's  work 
depended  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  effort,  and  the  result,  owing  to  my 
excitement,  was  that  I  was  completely 
prostrated  and  did  not  fully  recover  for  a 
month,  while  the  effects  from  that  loss  of 
time  were  felt  during  the  whole  year. 
This  incident  convinced  me  that  failuie 
is  better  than  ruined  health ,  and.  uftor 
ail.  It  was  knowledge  and  discipline,  and 
not  simply  high  per  cents,  that  weie  to 


be  desired.  That  winter  my  room-mate 
kept  himself  in  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement over  his  studies.  Even  when 
he  would  undertake  some  sort  of  a  game 
for  rest  and  recreation,  he  was  continu- 
ally fretting  about  his  lessons.  The  nerv- 
ous energy  that  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  promoting  digestion  that  the 
system  might  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
nourishment,  was  spent  in  anxiety  over  a 
possible  failure,  and  before  half  the  year 
was  out  he  had  to  return  home  to  recu- 
perate from  a  spell  of  sickness,  and  sev- 
eral weeks  were  lost.  I  have  mingled 
with  many  hundred  students  during  the 
years  at  school,  and  I  can  say  that  the 
cool-headed  generally  have  good  health, 
no  matter  how  much  they  do,  while  those 
of  the  emotional  type,  who  are  ever  fret- 
ting about  their  recitations  and  examina- 
tions, are  almost  sure  to  sicken,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  their  health  impaired.  It 
was  the  most  emotional  of  my  classmates 
who  horrified  us  by  blowing  his  brains 
out,  not  the  quiet,  self-possessed  Mr.  B., 
though  the  latter  did  as  much  mental 
work  as  the  former. 

Three  different  times  I  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  graduating  exam- 
inations for  as  many  different  courses, 
and,  as  the  time  approached,  the  emo- 
tional students  would  wilt  like  mown 
grass  in  the  June  sun,  while  those  who 
were  self-possessed  would  go  through 
with  health  unaffected.  To  make  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  present  system  of  class 
examinations  is  something  I  do  not  feel 
fully  prepared  to  undertake,  for,  if  the 
educators  of  the  country  considered  me 
worth  noticing,  they  would  give  me  any- 
thing but  a  pleasing  consideration  ;  but 
I  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  these 
examinations  are  the  cause  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  trouble.  I  think  I  can  say 
positively  an  examination  does  not  add 
one  particle  to  the  teacher's  knowledge 
of  his  pupil's  ability,  for  the  class-room 
recitation  shows  this  far  more  accurately 
than  any  examination  can.  I  have  seen 
students  so  excited  while  undei^oing 
what  seemed  to  them  a  crucial  test  of 
capacity,  that  they  would  make  the  wild- 
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est  statements  concerning  topics  upon 
which  they  were  perfectly  familiar ;  I  have 
seen  emotional  students  stand  and  wring 
their  hands  over  simple  problems  that 
the  veriest  dolt  in  the  class  could  easily 
solve  when  not  excited.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  inferior  students  stand 
■"head  and  shoulders"  above  their  su- 
periors during  an  examination,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  not  ag- 
itated. 

If  it  is  excitement  rather  than  hard 
study  that  produces  bad  effects,  let  us 
not  talk  of  the  evils  of  the  "  cramming 
system,"  but  send  our  shot  at  the  real 
enemy.  Let  teachers  find  out  what  emo- 
tions injure  the  health  and  what  are  ben- 
eficial ;  what  can  be  used  as  aids  and 
what  must  be  avoided,  and  then  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained, 
these  injurious  results  may  be  greatly 
diminished. 

Another,  and,  if  possible,  greater  evil 
connected  with  our  system  of  higher  ed- 
ucation is  the  immoral  character  of  very 
many  of  the  students  who  attend.  A 
bad  apple  placed  in  a  barrel  of  good  ones 
will  eventually  spoil  the  whole,  and  this 
is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  bad  class- 
mates; and  when  evil  is  in  the  ascen- 
dency the  chances  of  all  those  who  are 
good  remaining  so  are  small.  People 
will  point  to  Garfield  and  tell  us  that  he 
is  a  college  graduate,  but  fail  to  tell  that 
he  was  in  college  only  two  years,  and  not 
six,  eight,  or  ten  years  ;  that  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  en- 
tered, and  so  had  attained  to  that  matu- 
rity of  judgment  which  can  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  and,  furthermore, 
he  was  there  to  learn,  not  to  spend  his 
time  foolishly.  Garfield  was  among  the 
wicked,  but  not  of  them.  A  man  in  a 
rubber  suit  can  go  into  the  water  without 
getting  wet,  and  Mr.  Garfield's  earnest 
purpose  was  like  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  great  value  of  a  college  education 
consists  in  the  mental  discipline  which 
the  higher  studies  give.  Very  little  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  at  school  is  ever 
put  to  any  practical  use.  The  mental 
power  evolved  is  what  is  really  sought 


and  valued.  But,  after  all,  Garfield  with 
his  scholarship  went  no  higher  nor  ex- 
hibited greater  intellect  than  did  Lin- 
coln. Both  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  proportion  of  graduates  who  rise  to 
eminence  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
common  people  who  do  not  take  a  col- 
lege course.  Of  our  eminent  men,  nearly 
half  have  had  something  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation, yet  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  graduates. 
But  this  is  readily  explained,  for  all  who 
have  lofty  aspirations  desire  to  get  an 
education  if  possible.  All  who  desire  to 
excel  will  secure  every  possible  help  to 
assist  them.  A  college  education  will 
assist,  and  if  it  i^  possible  it  will  be  se» 
cured. 

People  are  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves  and  ask  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  the  same  benefits  some  other 
way  and  at  the  same  time  escape  the 
evils  that  cluster  round  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Cities  are  trying  to  solve  the 
problem,  so  that  young  men  and  women 
may  pursue  the  higher  branches  and  yet 
be  under  home  influences,  but  the  evil 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 
appears  to  receive  little  practical  atten- 
tion. 

As  a  general  thing  Americans  are  very 
radical,  but  in  educational  matters  they 
have  been  conservative,  not  as  a  deliber- 
ately chosen  course,  but  because  they  have 
been  too  busy  trying  to  hew  out  homes 
and  fortunes  in  the  wilderness  to  stop  to 
think  about  newer  and  better  systems  of 
education,  and  so  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  ancestors  without  asking  if  there 
are  easier  paths.  This  can  not  last.  Re- 
forms are  bound  to  come.  Just  what  the 
reforms  will  be  can  not  be  foreseen. 
There  were  many  steps  from  the  old 
sickle  before  the  self-binder  was  reached, 
but  at  last  it  was  attained.  If  a  patient 
endeavor  is  made  to  find  out  all  the  evils 
of  our  educational  system,  and  their  rem- 
edies applied,  I  believe  the  practical  edu- 
cators of  America  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  so  applied  that  only  good  will  result. 

LOREN  £.  CHURCHILL, 
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THE    SKIN. 


TsERE  is  fl  skin  wilhont  and  a  skin  within, 
A  covering  skin  and  a  lining  skin ; 
Bat  the  skin  within  is  the  skin  withoat 
Doabled  inwards,  and  carried  thronghoat 

The   palate,  the  nostrils,   the   windpipe,   tho 

throat, 
Are  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat ; 
Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend— 
Langs,  liver,  and  bowels  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  is  a  marvelous  plan 
For  exuding  the  dregs  of  the  flesh  of  man  ; 
While  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  and  air 
What  Is  needed  the  waste  in  his  flesh  to  repair. 

Whfle  it  goes  well  with  the  outside  skin. 
Ton  may  feel  pretty  sure  all's  right  within ; 
For  if  anything  puts  the  inner  skin  out 
Of  order,  it  troubles  the  skin  withoat 

The  doctor,  you  know,  examines  your  tongue 
To  see  if  your  stomach  or  bowels  are  wrong ; 
If  he  feels  that  your  hand  is  hot  and  dry, 
He  is  able  to  tell  you  the  reason  why. 

Too  much  brandy,  whisky,  or  gin 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  within ; 
WhUe,  if  dirty  or  dry,  the  skin  without 
Refuses  to  let  the  sweat  come  out. 

Good  people,  all !  have  a  care  of  your  skin, 
Both  that  without  and  that  within  ; 
To  theflrst  you'll  give  plenty  of  water  and  soap, 
To  the  last  little  else  besides  water,  we'll  hope; 


But  always  be  very  particular  where 
You  get  your  water,  your  food,  and  your  air ; 
For  if  these  be  tainted  or  rendered  impure 
It  will  have  its  effect  on  your  blood— be  sure. 

The  food  which  for  you  will  ever  be  best 
Is  that  you  like  most,  and  can  soonest  digest ; 
All  anrii>e  fruit  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of ;  and  flsh  that  is  not  very  fresh. 

Tour  water,  transparent  and  pure  as  you  think  it,. 
Had  better  be  filtered  and  boiled  ere  you  drink  it» 
Unless  you  know  surely  that  nothing  unsound 
Can  have  g  t  to  it,  over  or  under  the  ground. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  I  would  ha>'e  you  be- 
ware 

Of  breathhig  the  poison  of  onob-bbbathbd  air  ; 

When  in  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  you  may- 
be. 

Always  open  your  window,  and  let  it  go  free. 

With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourself  warm^ 
And  change  your  clothes  quickly  if  drenched  in 

a  storm; 
For  a  cold  caught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin 
Flies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 

All  of  yoa  who  thus  kindly  take  care  of  yoar 

skin, 
And  attend  to  its  wants  without  and  within, 
Need  never  of  cholera  feel  any  fears. 
And  your  skin  may  last  you  one  hundred  years. 

SIR  ALBRED  POWER. 


A  BATH-TUB  FOR  THE  FARM-HOUSE. 


A  LADY  writes  to  the  Ohio  Famur  how 
this  healthful  adjuvant  was  secured 
for  her  household.  Our  farmer  friends  who 
do  not  possess  the  convenience  will  see  that 
by  following  her  suggestion  they  can  have 
it  at  little  cost.    She  says : 

"  We  have  one  in  our  house,  and  we  have 
a  bath-room  too.  How  many  farmers  can 
say  the  same  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred,  not 
one  in  a  thousand,  perhaps.  I  don't  know 
of  another  farm-house  in  all  this  county 
that  has  a  bath-tub.  Yet  every  man  and 
woman  knows  that  frequent  bathing  is  nec- 
essary to  good  health.  Our  family  bathe 
three  to  four  times  a  week  in  warm  weather, 
and  once  a  week  in  cold  weather.  My 
neighbor's  wife  told  me  the  other  day  that 
not  one  of  her  family  had  washed  'all  over' 
for  a  month.  They  had  no  bath-tub,  and 
had  to  use  a  wash-tub,  or  simply  take  a 
towel  or  sponge-bath.    A  sponge-bath  is 


better  than  none,  but  can  not  half-way 
come  up  to  a  good  splash  in  a  genuine 
bath-tub. 

"  We  got  our  bath-tub — the  zinc  part — 
in  town,  and  had  a  carpenter  put  it  into  a 
small  bedroom,  which  we  henceforth  dubbed 
•  the  bath-room,'  and  used  it  for  this  pur- 
pose only,  except  to  hang  clothes  in.  It 
has  a  pipe  leading  outside  into  a  large  hole 
or  cesspool.  Of  course  we  have  to  carry 
water  to  fill  the  tub,  as  we  have  no  pipes  to 
carry  water  through  the  house,  as  in  the 
city.  But  our  stove  has  a  large  heating  res- 
ervoir, which  holds  enough  warm  water 
to  bathe  the  whole  family.  We  intend  to 
run  a  pipe  from  the  cistern  into  the  bath- 
room, and  have  a  pump  that  will  pump 
water  directly  into  the  tub.  Our  bath-room 
as  arranged  only  cost  us  ten  dollars,  and  it 
is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  health 
and  comfort." 
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KITCHEN   LEAFLETS. 


FROM  time  to  time  I  have  contributed 
a  recipe  or  two  from  my  own  dietary 
to  the  columns  of  the  Phrenological, 
and  now  am  invited  to  furnish  an  install- 
ment of  them  monthly.  I  venture  upon 
the  task  with  diffidence,  yet  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  housekeeper  who  will 
make  a  fair  trial  of  the  recipes  which 
may  appear  in  this  department  will  suc- 
ceed in  producing  articles  for  her  table 
which  will  be  found  both  palatable  and 
wholesome.  The  aim  which  should  be 
kept  in  view,  that  the  principles  taught 
in  this  department  of  the  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  shall  not  be  forgotten, 
is  to  prescribe  articles  of  food  which 
shall  be  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  nu- 
tritive value,  and  for  the  facility  of  their 
preparation.  The  reader,  therefore,  must 
not  look  for  complex  or  fanciful  dishes 
here,  but  such  forms  of  food  mainly  as 
will  meet  the  demands  of  nature  for  ma- 
terials—carbon, nitrogen,  lime,  phospho- 
nis,  etc. — ^to  repair  the  wear  and  waste  of 
tissues. 

One  of  my  friends  lately  asked  me  to 
write  a  cookery  book,  and  on  my  reply- 
ing that  the  market  was  already  well 
stocked  with  a  g^eat  variety  of  such  lit- 
erature, she  said :  "  Oh,  I  know  that,  but 
I  am  quite  tired  with  the  recipes  we 
usually  find  in  them ;  they  are  so  indefi- 
nite, so  wanting  in  precise  information. 
We  want  something  that  is  trustworthy ; 
something  made  up  of  recipes  and  direc- 
tions that  are  practical  and  comparatively 
simple,  and  taken  from  the  writer's  own  ex- 
perience." This,  indeed,  is  the  sort  of  cook- 
ery book  the  wife  who  from  choice  or  ne- 
cessity looks  after  the  affairs  of  her  kitch- 
en requires.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  vexed 
by  the  vagueness  of  a  direction  to  pre- 
pare a  certain  dish,  feeling  that  to  under- 
take it  would  be  scarcely  more  than  ex- 
perimenting with  materials  which  should 
not  be  destroyed,  however  inexpensive 
they  may  be.  Hence,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
be  specific  and  clear  in  what  I  write,  and 
should  any  reader  fail  after  a  fair  trial  to 
produce  any  dish  for  which  I  have  given 


the  rule,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
her.  Suggestions,  indeed,  from  house- 
keepers and  practical  cooks  will  always 
be  gratefully  considered. 

As  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  cold 
season,  it  is  appropriate  that  our  food 
should  contain  an  abundance  of  heating 
substances,  hence  I  have  arranged  the 
following  preparations  of  Indian  corn- 
meal  as  well  suited  to  the  winter  dietary. 


Indian  Corn  Bread.— One  quart  of 
9our  milk ;  ooe  teaspoonfol  of  bicarbonate  of 
Boda,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  and 
stirred  in  the  milk ;  two  eggs ;  two  tablespoon- 
f  ols  of  granulated  sugar. 

Stir  into  the  milk  sifted  com-meal,  of  average 
fineness,  until  the  mixture  is  about  as  thick  as 
for  griddle-cakes  (aboat  a  pint  of  corn-meal  will 
be  foimd  sufficient  in  tiiis  case).  Then  poor  the 
batter  into  tin  biscuit  pans,  which  have  been 
greased  with  a  little  good  olivo  oil  or  sweet  butter, 
and  bake  In  a  quick  oven  for  forty  minutes.  Have 
the  mixture  in  the  pan  about  an  inch  thick.  lii 
baking  it  will  rise  to  double  this  thickness. 
Com  bread  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  by 
snbstitating  butter-milk  for  eonr  milk,  and 
adding  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  butter. 

Indian  Pudding.— One  quart  of  milk ; 
one  large  cup  of  sifted  yellow  corn-meal ;  one 
large  cup  of  sugar;  eight  medium-sized  sour 
apples;  (or  half-cup  of  sugar;  eight  medium- 
sized  sweet  apples). 

Put  two-thirds  of  the  milk  on  the  stove  to  boil. 
Grease  an  earthen  pudding  dish  well,  one  that 
will  hold  about  two  quarts.  Put  the  meal  into 
it,  then  add  the  sugar  and  salt,  mix  thoroughly. 
Peel  and  core  the  apples,  chop  them  fine  with  a 
chopplng-knife.  When  the  milk  has  boiled  pour 
it  over  the  meal  and  sugar,and  mix  these  together 
well.  Now  stir  in  the  apples,  and  lastly  add  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  cold.  Mix  all  the  com- 
ponents thoroughly,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Corn-meal  Mush. — Have  the  water 
boiling  and  the  meal  ready.  The  quantity  of 
meal  required  to  make  the  mush  of  the  right 
consistency  can  only  be  Judge!  by  experience,  as 
some  grades  absorb  more  water  than  others.  For 
a  famfly  of  five  persons  a  pint  would  probably  be 
sufficient  Sift  the  meal  into  the  boiling  water 
with  the  left  hand  while  stirring  the  water  with 
a  spoon  or  pudding  stick  with  the  right,  until 
meal  enough  is  in.  If  the  meal  is  fine  the  mix- 
ture should  be  made  as  thick  as  wanted  when 
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done.  If  coarse,  it  may  be  made  thlDoer,  and 
will  require  longer  cookJDg.  Cover  doeel}',  and 
«et  the  pot  where  it  will  simmer^  or  cook  very 
aljwly— for  ivoo  hourt  at  least ;  longer  would  Im- 
prove it.  Servo  warm.  What  Is  not  eaten  can 
be  sliced  when  cold,  and  browned  on  a  griddle 
slightly  oiled  for  a  brealcfast  dish. 

Cottage  Pumpkin  or  Squash  Pie.— 
One  quart  of  mUk ;  two  Boston  crackers  (or  five 
milk  crackers),  rolled  fine ;  four  tea-cups  of 
strained  pumpkin  or  squash  ;  one  cup  of  sugar ; 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  two  teaspoonfnls  of 
cinnamon. 

Put  the  milk  on  the  stove  to  bolL  When 
boiled,  stir  in  the  pulverized  crackers,  mixing 
well.  Stir  pumpkin,  sugar,  salt,  and  cinna- 
mon together,  add  the  boiled  milk  and  crack- 
ers, and  then  mix  all  thoroughly.  This  will 
make  two  medium-sized  pics.  Grease  both 
the  pie-dishes  well,  and  sift  corn-meal  on  them 
to  about  the  thickness  of  one-quarter  of  an 
inch,  taking  a  blunt  knife  or  the  fingers  to 
spread  it  evenly.  Now  put  the  mixture  in  care- 
fully with  a  large  spoon,  so  the  meal  wiU  not  be 


disturbed.  If  the  pans  are  not  full  enough  add  a 
very  little  milk.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  one  hour. 
Do  not  have  the  oven  hot  enough  to  brown  them 
much. 

Indian  Corn  Gems.— Two  cups   of 

corn-meal ;  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  ;  two  eggs  ; 
two  teaspooniuls  of  Royal  baking  powder ;  one 
tablcspoonful  of  eugar;  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter. 

Beat  up  the  eggs  thoroughly,  then  add  the 
milk,  sugar,  and  butter,  stirring  all  together. 
Now  mix  the  baking  powder  with  the  meal,  and 
sift  these  into  the  mixture  last.  Bake  in  hot 
gem  pans  (the  castriron  forms  arc  bc:!t)  in  a 
well  heated  oven  for  thirty  minutes.  Try  them 
with  a  broom  whisk  to  see  when  they  are  done. 

Old-fashioned  Johnny-Cake.— Pour 
bofling  water  on  as  much  com -meal  as  is  needed 
to  make  a  stiff  mixture,  und  let  it  stand  until 
morning,  then  stir  in  a  beaten  eg^.  Mix  well, 
and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle  in  oval-shaped 
cakes  or  in  tin  rings.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
our  grandmother  made  them.       misa  bi.ton. 


NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


Tlie  Egyptian  Idea  of  Iinmor- 

TALITY. — The  following  curious  theory  of 
life  after  death,  which  influenced  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  construction  of  their  tombs, 
is  taken  from  an  illustrated  paper  on  "Ori- 
ental and  Early  Greek  Sculpture,"  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  M.  Mitchell,  in  the  January  Century  : 

^  In  Egypt,  from  the  very  earliest  time, 
the  tomb  was  of  the  greatest  significance  for 
sculpture.  Of  temple  ruins  on  the  Nile,  from 
that  hoariest  past  between  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Dynasties,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace. 
How  vivid  the  witness  borne  to  the  sepul- 
chral art  on  the  plains  of  Memphis,  the  capi- 
tal of  oldest  Egypt !  Along  the  margin  of 
the  desert  stretches  the  vast  Necropolis,  with 
a  hidden  population  of  statues,  sentineled  by 
those  stupendous  royal  tombs,  the  Pyramids. 
Where  else  have  such  preparations  been  made 
for  the  final  rest  of  the  dead  as  in  this  great 
tampo  santo  of  the  ancient  empire  ? 

* '  Though  mingled  with  much  that  was  naive 
and  material,  how  vivid  were  the  conceptions 
of  that  ancient  people  concerning  the  future 
world  !  They  believed  this  life  but  an  episode 
in  an  eternal  existence.  Death  to  them  was 
the  real  life,  only  evil  spirits  being  spoken  of 
as  dead.  The  coflin  was  called  the  *  chest  of 
the  living.*  But  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  the 
immortal  part,  even  after  death,  was  in  some 
mysterious  way  dependent  for  its  contented 
existence  upon  the  preservation  of  the  body  ; 
hence  the  importcnce  of  embalming,  the  car* 
taken  to  keep  the  body  as  life-like  as  possible 
and  secure  from  harm  during  the  long  period 
of  the  soul's  probation.  The  *  eternal  dwell- 
ings/ hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  high  above  the 


floods,  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  abodes 
of  the  living,  built  within  reach  of  the  swell- 
ing Nile,  and  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  re- 
mains. 

**  The  massive  chamber  of  this  tomb  where 
lies  the  mummy  is  pictureless,  and  its  en- 
trance is  closed  by  solid  masonry.  From  it  a 
shaft  leads  up,  which  was  at  many  places 
thirty  meters  deep,  and  was  tilled  with  a  dense 
mass  of  earth  and  stone,  making  more  invio- 
late the  mummy's  resL  Over  the  concealed 
entrance  of  this  shaft  there  rises  that  other 
essential  part  of  the  tomb,  the  sacred  chapel 
{mastaba\  of  equally  solid  construction.  In 
a  dark  recess  {sorddb\  aside  from  this  chapel, 
are  found  many  statues  walled  up.  These  are 
usually  twenty  or  more  in  number,  and  repre- 
sent the  deceased  with  great  diversity.  To 
what  purpose  are  they  here  ?  Singular  be- 
liefs, prevalent  among  the  Egyptians  and 
read  from  the  hieroglyphics  by  Maspcro,  fur- 
nish us  the  key  to  this  problem. 

**An  immortal  se/cond-self,  ka^  somewhat 
resembling  the  '  eidolon '  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  shade  of  the  Romans,  was  believed  to 
spring  into  being  with  every  mortal,  grow 
with  his  growth,  and  accompany  him  after 
death.  So  close  was  the  relationship  of  this 
strange  double  ka  to  man*s  proper  being,  that 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  provide 
it  with  a  material  and  imperishable  body 
which  it  should  occupy  after  death,  sharing 
with  the  mummy  the  security  of  the  eternal 
dwelling.'  It  was  believed  that  the  shade  ka 
could  come  out  of  this  statue  and  perambu- 
late among  men  in  true  ghostly  fashion,  re- 
turning to  it  at  will.  This  stony  body  for  the 
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dead  man's  ka  was  naturally  made  in  his  ez- 
aa  likeness,  and  also  bore  an  inscription 
stating  his  name  and -qualities.  But  a  single 
statue  might  perish,  and  future  happiness  be 
thus  forfeited.  Hence  that  most  unique  fcat- 
nrcof  Egyptian  statuary,  the  multiplication 
of  the  portraits  of  the  deceased  in  his  tomb." 

Exhaustion  of  Soil.— The  following, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Lawes,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the- London  jlgricultural  Gate  tie  ^ 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers  in  this 
country : 

**  It  is  now  exactly  forty  years  since  we  be- 
gan to  exhaust  a  portion  of  one  of  my  fields 
by  continuous  unmanured  wheat  crops.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  show  the  evidence  we 
are  in  a  position  to  bring  forward  upon  the 
subject  of  exhaustion  as  regards  the  soil  at 
Rothamstead.  It  would  appear  probable  that 
the  annual  decline  due  to  exhaustion  may 
amount  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  per  annum.  If  we  take  the 
smaller  quantity  and  add  to  it  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  straw,  the  result  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  forty  pounds  of  produce; 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  bulk  of  the 
organic  matter  of  the  crop  is  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere  the  amount  of  matter  annual- 
ly taken  from  the  soil  by  these  forty  pounds 
of  produce  (including  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tained) would  be  between  two  and  three 
pounds.  The  evidence  derived  from  other 
experiments  in  the  same  field  proves  that  the 
decline  in  produce  is  due  to  an  absence  of 
nitrogen  as  also  that  minerals  are  in  excess, 
but  the  actual  amounts  of  nitrogen  that  these 
forty  pounds  of  produce  would  have  contained 
would  be  less  than  one  half  pound  in  weight ! 
It  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  ,to  your  agricult- 
tual  readers  something  like  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  one-half  pound,  more  or  less,  of 
any  substance  upon  an  acre  of  ground  could 
have  an  appreciable  influence  upon  a  crop.  I 
may  observe,  however,  that  this  annual  de- 
cline of  forty  pounds  of  produce,  sftiall  as  it 
appears  to  be,  amounts  in  forty  years  to  ten 
bushels  per  acre. 

^  **  Analyses  of  the  soil  made  at  different 
times  show  that  the  nitrogen  is  declining, 
and  as  the  free  use  of  the  minerals  in  an  ad- 
joining experiment  does  not  prevent  the  de- 
cline of  the  crop,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  produce  is  due  to  the  diminishing  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  As  far  as  the  wheat 
crop  is  concerned  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  amount  of  produce  to  be  obtained  from 
any  soil  roust  depend  very  much  upon  the 
stores  of  nitrogen  already  in  the  land.  It  is 
true  that  the  soil  obtains  a  certain  amount  of 
ammonia  from  the  rain-fall,  and  it  proba- 
bly condenses  more  or  less  from  the  atmos- 
phere; but,  on  the  other  hand,  drainage  car- 
ries away  every  year  more  or  less  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere  supply,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to.  docs  not  suffice  to  prevent  a  de- 
cline of  the  crop ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  source  from  which  the  forty  crops 


obtained  their  supply  must  have  been  the 
stores  of  nitrogen  already  existing  in  the  soil 
frhen  the  experiment  commenced." 

Tin  In  mnine. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  in  American  mining 
Interests  has  taken  place  in  the  State  of  . 
Maine.  The  country  has  no  lack  of  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  ;  but  as  regards  tin 
the  case  is  very  different  For  that  valuable 
metal  we  are  obliged  to  go  abroad,  chiefly  to 
England  ;  and  so  long  as  that  country  con- 
trols the  market  for  tin  there  is  little  hope  of 
our  wresting  from  her  thie  larger  traffic  in 
tin-plate.  The  development  of  tin  mining  at 
home  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  secure  the 
practical  independence  of  our  vast  industries 
employing  tin  and  tinned  iron  would  be  worth 
much  more  to  the  country,  indirectly  if  not 
directly,  than  any  mine  of  gold  or  silver.  Ac- 
cordingly it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  promising 
deposits  of  tin  ore  in  Maine  is  likely  to  awaken 
a  heartier  interest  throughout  the  country 
than  any  other  mining  reports. 

Indications  of  tin  were  discovered  in  Maine 
some  ten  years  ago,  but  then  it  was  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  Maine  was  not,  nor  ever  could 
be,  a  mining  State.  Recent  explorations  in 
the  town  of  Winslow,  on  the  Kennebec,  a  few 
miles  above  the  State  capital,  have  discovered 
half  a  dozen  metallic  veins  of  rich  tin  ore,  in 
a  rock  formation  precisely  like  those  in  which 
tin  is  found  in  ComwaH,  Germany,  and  New 
South  Wales.  As  described  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  the  rock  which  encloses  the  tin 
ores  of  Winslow  is  a  mica  schist  or  killas,  as- 
sociated with  somewhat  calcareous  layers, 
and  adjacent  to  a  hard  quartzite  band,  called 
an  elvan  by  miners.  Thirty  feet  width  of 
vertical  sheets  of  killas  shows  twelve  granite 
veins  from  half  of  one  inch  to  three  inches 
width,  crossed,  occasionally,  by  stragglers. 
These  veins  are  full  of  crystals  of  tin  ore 
(cassiterite)  with  the  associated  minerals : 
fluorspar,  margarite,  mispickel,  beryl,  lepi- 
dolite.  etc.  The  mineral,  geological,  and 
physical  feature  of  the  Winslow  mine  are. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  adds,  '*  identical  with  those 
common  to  the  stanniferous  districts  of  Eu- 
rope," and  "the  ore  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
abundant  to  remunerate  quite  extensive  out- 
lays for  mining  operations." 

^'111  Fruit  Pny! — A  farmer  rums  up 
his  nose  at  **  fruit  growing,"  and  says:  "It's 
small  business,"  and  **hard  on  horses  and 
wagons."  Let  us  see  about  this  '*  small  busi- 
ness." He  employs  on  an  average  through 
the  entire  year  one  unmarried  man  and  one 
girl,  thus  giving  means  for  support  to  two 
persons,  besides  his  own  family.  Wc  em- 
ploy on  an  average  12  men,  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  as  many  more  single  men  and 
women,  for  almost  eight  months;  in  fact,  the 
average  number  that  we  give  employment 
to,  including  pickers,  from  April  ist  to  De- 
cember 1st,  is  35  to  40  persons,  thus  giving 
means  for  support  to  at  least  75  or  100  per- 
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sons,  besides  our  own  family.  He  pays  to 
help,  say  $400  per  year.  We  pay  at  least 
$6,000  per  vear.  He  sells  from  his  farm,  say 
$1,500  to  fi,8oo  yearly,  gross.  We  $15,000 
to  $18,000  (which  includes  our  plant  trade). 
He  plows,  harrows,  sows,  reaps,  draws  into 
•  the  bam,  threshes,  cleans,  and  draws  to  thtf 
market  the  product  of  an  acre,  say  an  average 
of  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  for  which  he  ob- 
tains gross,  say  $20.  We  plow,  harvest, 
plant,  cultivate,  hoe,  gather,  and  market 
from  an  acre  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  of 
fruit,  for  which  we  obtain  gross,  say  $150, 
saying  nothing  of  the  plants  sold  from  Uie 
same.  He  and  his  help  work  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.  He  tugs,  lifts,  and  sweats.  We  don'L 
"  Small  business,"  isn't  it,  reader? — Fruit  Re- 
corder. 

MODERN  ENTERPRISE. 

Our  butter's  made  of  grease  and  fat 

(It  is  a  trick  of  trade) ; 
The  peanut  gives  us  olive  oil , 

From  rags  is  sugar  made. 

To  color  red  the  strawberry  cream 

They  put  in  cochineal ; 
In  terra  alba  or  white  earth 

Confectioners  now  deal. 

Champagne's  distilled  from  kerosene, 
And  brandy's  germ  is  mazy  ; 

A  use  is  found  for  everything, 
E'en  the  neglected  daisy. 

Mrs.  Shelton,  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  bees  into  California, 
bringing  two  hives  in  1853.  The  swarms  of 
bees  that  now  fly  about  tiie  Pacific  Coast  are 
said  to  be  the  product  of  these  two  hives. 
She  sold  one  of  them  for  $150. 

Electric    liiffht    Good    for    the 

Eyes. — ^According  to  a  writer  in  the  Scientific 
American^  when  electric  light  first  began  to 
be  used  in  our  shops,  factories,  and  places 
of  amusement,  it  was  confident]^  asserted 
by  its  opponents  that  so  dazzling  a  light 
must  be  injurious  to  the  eye.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  experiments  recently 
made  by  Professor  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  whose 
name  is  so  familiar  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  color-blindness  and  other 
optical  defects,  that  our  eyes  will  be  benefit- 
ed rather  than  hurt  by  the  new  method  of 
lighting,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  incandes- 
cent electric  lighting  the  advantages  will  be 
still  more  marked.  While  testing  the  influ- 
ence of  electric  light  on  visual  perception 
and  the  sense  of  color.  Dr.  Cohn  proved,  he 
thinks,  that  letters,  spots,  and  colors  were 
perceived  at  a  much  greater  distance  under 
electric  illumination  than  by  gas-light,  or 
even  daylight.  Compared  with  daylight,  the 
electric  light  increased  the  sensation  of  yel- 
low sixtyfold,  red  sixfold,  and  green  and 
blue  about  twofold.  Eyes  that  in  daylight 
or  gas-light  could  perceive  and  distinguish 


colors  only  with  difficulty,  were  much  aided 
by  the  electric  light,  and  the  visual  percep- 
tion was  much  strengthened.  In  all  cases  of 
distant  signaling,  Dr.  Cohn  believes  that  the 
electric  light  will  prove  exceedingly  and  es- 
pecially useful. 

One  niillioii  liines  to  the  Inch. — 

Mr.  G.  Fasoldt  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can youmal  of  Microscopy  : 

**  I  have  ruled  plates  up  to  1,000,000  lines 
to  the  inch,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  Washing- 
ton. These  plates  show  lines  truly  and  fair- 
ly ruled,  as  far  as  lenses  are  able  to  resolve^ 
and  above  this  point  the  spectral  appearance 
of  the  bands  in  regular  succeeding  colors 
(when  examined  as  an  opaque  object)  shows, 
beyond  doubt,  that  each  band  contains  fairly 
ruled  lines  up  to  the  1,000,000  band." 

RaisinfT  Sweet  Potatoes  in  Nemr 

England. — There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  fanners  in  New  England  rel- 
ative to  the  practicability  of  raising  sweet 
potatoes  in  this  latitude.  Batatas,  or  sweet 
potato,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
has  been  cultivated  with  success  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  to  some  extent  as  far  north  as  New 
Jersey.  Various  experiments  have  been  made 
by  the  farmers  of  the  Connecticut  valley  to 
raise  them,  and  success  will,  we  think,  result 
from  their  efforts.  The  most  successful  ex- 
periment in  raising  sweet  potatoes  in  this 
latitude,  has  been  made  by  Charles  G.  Lord, 
of  Westfield,  Mass.  He  commenced  raising- 
them  some  six  years  ago,  and  for  the  past  two 
seasons  they  have  produced  more  bountifully 
than  the  common  Irish  potato.  In  winter  he 
keeps  them  in  dry  sand  in  his  cellar,  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  preserving  them  through  the 
winter  to  use  on  the  table,  or  to  propagate 
tubers  for  spring  planting.  And  the  flavor  of 
his  potatoes  is  just  as  good  as  those  raised  in 
Delaware. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  propa- 
gation, that  these  potatoes,  though  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  will,  in  time,  become  accli- 
mated to  this  latitude,  and  although  they 
may  differ  somewhat  from  the  original  stock, 
they  can  be  raised  successfully  and  with 
profit.  Believing  in  this  theory  of  acclima- 
tion, we  obtained  some  tubers  of  Mr.  Lord 
last  spring,  and  planted  them  in  a  dry  light 
soil,  using  hen  manure  and  wood-ashes  for  a 
fertilizer,  and  the  result  was  a  fair  crop,  of 
fine  quality. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  plain  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  which  is  now 
of  but  little  value,  that  might  be  utilized  by 
the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  same 
is  probably  true  of  large  tracts  of  land  on 
Long  Island,  which,  with  proper  cultivation, 
might  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tliis 
favorite  edible  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

P.  L.   BUBLU 
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WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 
y^NE  sunny  afternoon  in  November 
last,  we  visited  a  neighboring  city, 
and  walked  through  a  quarter  which  we 
had  not  seen  for  several  years,  and  of 
which  we  had  kept  very  pleasant  recol- 
lections. We  had  known  it  in  our  boy- 
hood, and  in  our  early  manhood  as  a 
bright,  semi-rural  neighborhood,  where 
gentlemen  of  wealth  or  liberal  incomes 
lived;  their  commodious  mansions  and 
neatly-kept  grounds  being  set  in  large 
squares,  fitly  surrounded  by  broad  streets. 
It  was  a  quiet  neighborhood,  yet  central 
and  convenient  of  access,  and  its  shady 
park-like  character  made  it  very  attract- 
ive as  a  place  for  afternoon  or  evening 
promenade  in  pleasant  weather. 

But  how  changed  we  found  it  last  No- 
vember »  how  sadly  changed  !  Who  has 
seen  a  well-trained  wistaria  in  full  leaf 
and  flower  on  a  trim  trellis,  and  later 
seen  the  same  vine  leafless  and  scraggy, 
clinging  to  the  decayed  and  broken  rem- 
nant of  its  once  erect  and  graceful  sup- 
port, can  imagine  the  transformation 
which  that  once  beautiful  and  orderly 
quarter  had  undergone.  The  same  man- 
sions were  there,  but  the  most  of  them 
bore  the  too  conspicuous  evidences  of 


complete  neglect  in  the  weather-worn 
sides,  broken  blinds,  shattered  window- 
panes,  decaying  piazzas,  and  falling  chim- 
neys. A  few  inferior  buildings  of  recent 
construction  had  been  added  to  the  num- 
ber, but  otherwise  the  old  courtyards  and 
grounds  were  there  in  a  state  of  desola- 
tion corresponding  with  the  houses. 
Gateless,  zig-zag,  shattered  fences  sur- 
rounded them,  and  children  of  various 
ages  were  careering  in  noisy  glee  over 
the  bare  and  hardened  remnant  of  what 
was  once  velvety  lawn. 

Ruin  and  decay  reign  where  all  should 
be  fresh,  vigorous,  and  beautiful.  There  is 
not  a  house  in  that  whole  neighborhood 
over  forty  years  old,  and  the  situation  is 
of  that  elevated  commanding  character 
which  would  naturally  invite  men  with 
means  to  build  permanent  homes  there. 
But  now  it  is  evident  that  very  few,  if 
any,  such  men  dwell  there;  they  who 
could  dispose  of  their  property  have 
doubtless  done  so  and  removed  to  other 
communities,  glad  to  escape  from  social 
and  political  influences  which  had  be» 
come  intolerable. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  decay?  do 
you  ask,  reader  ?  The  question  is  only  too 
ready.  Bad  government.  Fifteen  years 
ago  that  neighboring  city,  like  many  an- 
other within  a  hundred  miles  of  our  desk, 
was  in  a  high-tide  of  prosperity.  Its 
numerous  factories  were  running  day  and 
night,  its  merchants  were  busy,  its  engi- 
neers and  builders  and  carpenters  were 
erecting  blocks  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
its  capitalists  were  investing  their  sur- 
plus in  land  which  must,  as  they  believed, 
greatly  increase  in  value.  The  impression 
prevailed  that  the  seeming  prosperity  of 
that  day  would  continue.  The  great  civil 
war  had  closed,  and  a  new  and  glorious 
I  era  of  activity  and  growth  had  opened. 
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So  people  thought.  There  were  a  few 
who  remembered  that  the  war  had  been 
prosecuted  only  at  great  sacrifice  and 
cost;  that  a  debt  of  more  than  two 
thousand  millions  had  been  contracted 
by  the  central  Government,  and  that 
nearly  every  loyal  city  and  town  had  as- 
sumed a  burden  of  debt,  in  addition  to 
old  obligations,  and  that  to  pay  even  the 
interest  on  this  increased  debt  would 
prove  irksome  and  severe  to  tax-payers. 
They  remembered,  also,  that  with  the 
cessation  of  the  Government's  great  de- 
mand for  army  supplies  and  war  material, 
a  reaction  would  ensue,  and  hundreds 
of  industries  would  be  comj)elled  to  sus- 
pend, thus  throwing  thousands  out  of 
employment.  These  few  prudent  ones 
knew  that  the  high  prices  paid  for  labor, 
for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
were  the  natural  resultants  of  the  broad 
distribution  of  the  money  borrowed 
by  the  central  and  local  Governments 
for  war  purposes,  and  that,  when  that 
distribution  was  stopped  and  measures 
taken  to  restore  the  public  finances  to  a 
condition  consistent  with  economy  and 
security,  there  would  be  an  inevitable 
shrinkage  in  values,  especially  of  every- 
thing non-essential  to  health  and  com- 
fort. 

The  few  are  prudent  and  cautious  in 
the  use  of  money ;  the  many  disposed  to 
more  or  less  freedom  and  prodigality. 
Hence  it  was  that  extravagance  and 
wastefulness  in  private  and  in  public  life 
characterized  that  day  of  abundant  money 
and  abundant  work.  Perhaps  the  re- 
action of  the  public  mind  had  something 
to  do  with  the  general  lack  of  economy. 
When  relieved  from  the  suspense  of  an 
anxious  and  sorrowful  period,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  mind  should  rebound  as 
at  were,  and  sentiments  Jong   pent  up 


burst  iorth  whose  influence  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  feelings  which  had  before 
held  sway  over  the  conduct.  Hence  it 
may  be  that  the  enforced  frugality  and 
circumspection  of  four  years  gave  way  ta 
the  freedom  and  liberality  of  '65,  *(:^,  and 

Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  lax 
spirit  of  economy  was  reflected  upon 
municipal  governments  in  such  a  manner 
that  some  of  them  set  on  foot  large 
schemes  of  public  improvement,  with 
little  practical  regard  to  their  cost  and 
ultimate  effect;  and  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  when  affairs  began  ta 
settle  down,  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  treasury  was  empty  and  general 
bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face* 
But  in  some  cities  deliberate  and  colossal 
plans  were  formed  by  corrupt  men  who- 
had  wriggled  into  the  control  of  their 
government,  for  enriching  themselves  by 
wholesale  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
The  flush  time  of  trade  activity  and  abun- 
dant money  was  favorable  to  their  vil- 
lainous purposes,  so  they'  organized 
powerful  leagues  or  "  rings  "  among  them- 
selves, and  went  boldly  to  work.  In  one 
city  they  set  on  foot  a  great  plan  for 
grading  and  paving  the  streets;  in  an- 
other they  commenced  an  immense  pub- 
lic edifice,  and  organized  several  depart- 
ments or  bureaus,  apparently  to  render 
the  prosecution  of  official  duty  more  ex- 
peditious, but  really  to  create  new  places 
for  petty  politicians  and  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  "  bosses  "  or  ring-leaders  ; 
in  the  city  to  which  our  remarks  have 
special  reference,  the  ring  despots  con- 
trived a  great  scheme  for  the  drainage  of 
alaxge  section  of  territory,  the  details  in- 
volving long  lines  of  sewer  excavated 
many  feet  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
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grading  and  paving  of  many  streets  little 
frequented  and  irregular.  The  work  was 
far  from  complete  when  the  era  of  finan- 
cial distress  came  on;  but  its  wicked 
projectors  had  accumulated  a  great  bur- 
den of  bonded  debt,  and  threatening 
municipal  bankruptcy  compelled  public 
attention  to  its  causes,  with  the  natural 
result  of  arousing  a  storm  of  indignation 
which  swept  the  ring  out  of  existence 
and  punished  severely  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  were  defiant  enough  to  remain 
within  reach  of  justice. 

But  the  debt  could  not  be  swept  away. 
It  remains  an  incubus  which  financial 
boards  and  committees  have  vainly  en- 
deavored to  reduce  or  convert  into  some- 
thing less  oppressive.  The  high  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  and  high  rates  of  taxa- 
tion which  this  debt  has  compelled,  are 
the  chief  causes  of  the  decay  we  lament 
in  that  once  charming  neighborhood. 
The  men  who  were  an  important  acqui- 
sition to  the  community  on  account  of 
their  means,  their  liberality,  and  taste 
were  vexed  and  discouraged  by  the 
severity  of  the  demands  made  upon  in- 
comes which  had  been  in  most  cases  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  moiety  of  what 
they  were  before  the  period  of  contrac- 
tion, and  one  by  one  they  felt  compelled 
to  seek  a  less  expensive  place  of  resi- 
dence, thus  leaving  their  beautiful  homes 
to  be  occupied  by  that  large  and  promis- 
cuous clfass  whose  sense  of  responsibility 
•is  limited  mainly  to  winning  bread,  and 
who  care  little  practically  for  the  sur- 
roundings of  home,  whether  or  not  the 
woodwork  is  painted  and  fortified  against 
the  action  of  time  and  weather,  the  court- 
yard neatly  kept  and  grassy,  the  fences 
whole,  and  the  streets  clean. 
But  with  well^administered  government 

would  such  a  transformation  as  we  have 


depicted  taken  place?  Despite  the 
shrinkage  in  values  and  financial  stringen- 
cy, would  prudent  rulers  have  permitted  a 
fair  section  of  their  city  to  become  a  ruin 
and  disgrace  to  them?  The  questions^ 
are  almost  preposterous.  A  thousand 
times,  no.  Only  greed,  brutality,  and 
vice  could  have  brought  about  the 
change.  Only  brazen  ignorance  that  is 
insensitive  to  remorse  and  contempt 
could  permit  what  was  a  delight  to  the 
citizens  to  disappear,  and  filth  and  dilapi- 
dation  to  take  its  place.  Oh,  it  is  sad,  sad^ 
sad  to  contemplate  the  havoc  of  bad  gov- 
ernment in  so  many  cities  of  our  still 
youthful  land.  Surely  there  are  good 
men,  wise  men,  patriotic  men  in  each  of 
them.  Why  do  they  not  rise  in  the 
might  of  their  integrity  and  wisdom,  and 
reform  aflfairs  ?  Why  do  they  sit  in  apa- 
thetic contemplation  while  the  wicked^ 
armed  with  a  show  of  authority  wrested 
from  the  ignorant  masses  through  a  too- 
open  ballot-box,  insolently  drive  their 
car  of  Juggernaut  over  all  that  is  fair 
and  sightly  and  attractive  ? 


FREE  MEDICINL 

'T^HERE  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  New- 
York  City  to  arrange  a  course  of 
I 
free  lectures  on  Surgery,  Hygiene,  and 

Medicine,  the  aim  being  to  instruct 
people  in  those  methods  and  practices 
most  essential  to  their  safety  in  cases  of 
accidental  injury  and  sudden  illness.  We 
trust  that  the  liberal  sentiment  which 
has  suggested  this  undertaking  will  pre- 
vail to  its  complete  accomplishment.. 
There  is  nothing  more  needed  by  the 
people  especially  of  our  large  cities 
than  practical  information  on  sanitary 
matters,  and  a  little  learning  in  this  di- 
rection   will    not    prove   dangerous,  as 
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our  "  conservative  "  (we  might  with  pro- 
priety use  a  less  complimentary  term) 
medical  friends  are  disposed  to  insist. 
We  have  for  many  years  been  doing  our 
utmost  to  instruct  the  readers  of  the 
Phrenological  in  the  more  important 
principles  of  hygiene  and  physiology, 
and  we  know  that  hundreds  have  been 
led  from  utter  darkness  into  light  con- 
-cerning  what  was  proper  for  them  in 
food  and  habit,  in  preventive  and  cura- 
tive medicine.  Hundreds,  yea  thousands, 
of  our  correspondents  have  acknowledged 
an  experience  of  phjrsical  and  mental 
benefit  from  putting  into  practice  advice 
on  personal  or  household  matters  which 
they  have  read  in  our  pagds.  A  single 
publication,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
vsand  readers,  who  are  distributed  over 
the .  globe,  can  not  be  expected  to  do 
much  in  a  population  of  fifty  millions ; 
but  we  think  it  not  presumptuous  to 
believe  that  in  some  communities  our 
magazine  has  been  the  means  of  direct- 
ing public  attention  to  needed  sanitary 
reforms,  with  the  result  of  a  marked 
improvement  in  average  health.  One 
need  not  go  back  many  years  to  find  the 
time  when  the  Phrenological  Journal 
was  the  only  periodical  in  which  the 
principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  were 
.set  forth  in  a  plain  and  popular  form. 
To-day  there  are  several  Health  month- 
lies designed  for  the  unscientific  million, 
•but  they  are  not  potential  enough  in 
spirit  and  circulation.  Every  large  city 
should  have  its  free  annual  course  of 
lectures,  with  practical  demonstrations  in 
anatomy,  and  examples  of  the  simple 
and  frequent  operations  of  surgery — 
-guch  as  recovering  the  drowned,  setting 
ordinary  fractures,  stopping  hemorrhages, 
<[ressing  flesh  wounds  and  bums,  besides 
instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  proper 


nursing,  diet,  habits  of  exercise,  etc 
Nothing  will  conduce  more  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  a  community  than  a  general 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  disease,  causes 
which,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  easily 
understood  by  every  householder,  and  as 
easily  removed. 


w 


GUITEAU. 

E  have  been  asked  to  give  our 
opinion  of  Guiteau,  and  would  say- 
in  reply  that  in  the  September  Number 
we  published,  in  connection  with  a  short 
biographical  account  of  the  assassin,  our 
views  on  his  organization.  His  disgrace- 
ful conduct  in  the  trial  at  Washington, 
j)ermitted,  if  not  actually  encouraged  by 
the  court,  confirms  those  views  to  the  let- 
ter, while  the  statements  of  the  majority 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  summoned  to 
testify  as  experts  in  mental  unsoundness, 
are  closely- in  accord  with  them.  Two  or 
three  witnesses  of  this  class  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Guiteau  is  insane,  and  said 
that  there  existed  a  great  inequality  be- 
tween the  hemispheres  of  his  brain,  and 
that  there  were  evidences  of  malforma- 
tion. We  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  his  head,  but  the  photographs 
which  we  have  seen  do  not  show  any 
greater  irr^^larities  of  contour  than  w^ 
meet  with  every  day  in  the  heads  of  meft 
regarded  sound  in  mind  and  body.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  perfect  equality  of  develop- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  head ;  the  left 
hemisphere  usually  predominates  in  cpr- 
respondence  with  the  larger  and  stronger 
right  side  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is 
chiefly  related  by  the  crossing  of  the  cere- 
bral fibers. 

Guiteau  owes  his  erratic  character  more 
to  the  unwise  or  negligent  training  of  his 
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<:hildhoo4  and  the  irregular  associations 
of  his  youth  and  maturity  than  to  any 
conspicuous  defects  of  original  organism. 
Being  naturally  restless,  impatient,  and  ex- 
<:itable,  temperamentally  he  was  permitted 
to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  these 
<)ualities,  until  they  obtained  the  mastery 
of  his  mental  action ;  and  his  large  Self- 
esteem,  Caution,  Approbativeness,  and 
Destructiveness  which,  under  discreet 
guidance,  should  have  aided  a  really  good 
intellect  toward  making  hb  name  re- 
:spected  and  his  vocation  successful,  were 
rendered  elements  of  discord  and  perver- 
:sion  to  the  whole  mental  organism. 
We  suspect  that  Guiteau  was  a  preco- 


cious boy,  and  like  too  many  "smart"  chil- 
dren to-day,  was  encouraged  in  a  career  of 
flippant  superficiality  by  admiring  friends, 
until  he  had  outgrown  any  effort  on  their 
weak  parts  to  control  him.  As  a  man,  his 
controversy  with  society  lay  chiefly  in  the 
unwillingness  of  people  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way.  He  is  no  moral  imbecile, 
as  Dr.  Spitzka  seems  to  think,  but  one 
whose  moral  impressions  are  in  the  main 
subordinate  to  his  ambition  to  achieve 
notoriety.  In  the  court-room  and  in 
the  cell  he  has  said  and  done  things 
which  clearly  evidence  a  moral  discrim- 
ination which  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
feeble. 


^ur  fflijntorial  |  unjau. 


^0  jilic  ^a((Mpaiibtttt$. 

Questions  op  "  General  Interest"  only 

^miuhe  answtrtd  in  ikit  dHarimeni,  Bui  one  qut9' 
4i0m  ai  «  tinu^  and  that  cUarlv  ttattd^  mnet  it  prO' 
AoumUd.  i/  a  corrttpcndent  shall  txfect  ut  to  give 
Jkim  tho  bone  fit  0/  an  tarfy  contidoratlon. 

If  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Receive  Atten- 

JAmi  within  two  months,  tho  eorretfondeni  should  rt" 
poai  it:  i/notthonfubliohtdy  tho  inquirtr  may  con^ 
^ludo  that  an  answer  is  withholds/or  good  reasons^ 
J^  tho  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

Mid  the  editor,  and  facilitaie  the  worh  0/ the  printer^ 
if  our  contrioutors  generally  should  ooserve  the  /oU 
.  lowing  rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
iniended/or  publication  : 

s.  Write  on  one  side  0/  the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  the  page  into  **  takes  **  /or  compositors^ 
4smd  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
mpom. 

9.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly,  being  particularly 
.-cmre/ul  in  the  matter  0/ proper  names  and  quotations. 

3.  Don't  write  in  a  microscopic  hand,  as  the  com" 
positor  has  to  read  it  across  his  case^  a  distance  of 

nearly  iwo/eet.  and  the  editor  o/ten  wants  to  make 
^iUtngei  and  additions.  ^ 

4.  tfeoer  roll  your  manuscript  or  baste  the  sheets 
ioiether.  Sheets  about  ^''Commercial  note^*  sise  are 
Jhe  most  seUis/actory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

i.  Be  briif.  People  don* t  like  to  read longstories.  A 
two^eolumn  article  is  read  by  /our  times  as  many 
people  as  one  0/ double  that  length. 

6,  A  Iways  write  your/ull  na  me  and  address  piain^ 
iy  eU  the  end  0/ your  letter,  1/  you  use  a  pseudonym 
-0r  initials,  write  your  /ull  name  and  address  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un- 

mvailable  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  by  the  writers.  In  all  CMK&^persons  who 
.communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  should,  ir 
Jkey  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  Postage,  or  what 
Jm  hater,  a  prepaid  envelope,  with  their  full  address, 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 


Laziness— Hunting.— J.  H.T.— A  lazy 
man  may  owe  bis  disposition  to  oi^anisatlon  or 
temperament  TJsniJly  snch  a  temperament  is 
larj^ly  vital,  so  that  the  mental  and  motlTe 
functions  are  subordinate,  and  the  disposition 
lacks  Ylgor,  activity,  and  spirit  We  usually 
find  that  lazy  men  are  men  wanting  in  active 
perceptive  oi^i^ns.  There  may  be  a  good  deal 
of  back-bead  In  the  lazy  man,  but  due  to  the 
largeness  of  the  social  organs,  Combotlveness 
being  usually  moderate,  and  Approbativeness  not 
very  influential. 

One  who  is  fond  of  hunting  has  a  strong 
Motive  temperament  with  large  pereeptlves, 
and  usually  a  large  base  of  brain.  There  is  no 
special  organ  which  constitutes  a  man  particu- 
larly nlmrodlo.  One  who  is  bom  and  brought 
up  In  the  country,  where  there  are  opportunities 
for  hunting,  may,  if  of  an  active  disposition, 
readily  acquire  a  taste  for  forest  sports. 

"  A  Feminine  Habit."  —  Question : 
Why  do  women,  more  than  men,  when  they  read 
a  paper  look  flrst  at  deaths  and  marriages  ? 

Anawer:  Simply  because  of  their  stronger 
social  organization,  and,  we  may  add,  on  account 
of  their  stronger  sentimental  feelings. 

Troublesome  Feet.— S.  W.   Z.— By 

washhig  your  feet  flre^uently,  say  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  using  tepid  water,  you  will  im< 
prove  their  condition.  Lot  tbe  washing  be 
thorough  each  time.  A  great  many  people,  l&e 
yoursielf,  are  mflering  the  eonsetpieaeea  ot  li^ 
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discretlou  in  wearlDg  tl^bt  nhoes.  The  feet, 
especially  the  toes,  being  cramped,  tbej  are 
practically  deformed,  and  instead  of  having 
ronnded  sides  and  extremities,  are  square  and 
angular,  the  angles  being  the  points  where  the 
cuticle  is  altered  in  constitution,  and  more  or 
less  depraved.  This,  as  it  peels  off,  gives  you 
£be  trouble. 

'  Stammering.— J.  M.  A.— You  will  find 
In  ou:r  premium  book,  entitled  **  Journal  Mis- 
cellany/' an  article  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
stammering.  The  advice  given  therein  is  prac- 
tical, and  has  been  in  several  cases  very  helpful. 

Apples  Injurious.— J.  W.  P.— If  you 
are  satisfied  that  the  eating  of  apples  is  iDjurious 
to  you,  giving  a  bad  taste  and  destro3'lng  the 
organic  functions  in  any  respect,  you  would  do 
well  to  refrain  from  them.  We  know  that  in 
some  cases  of  stomachic  derangoment<,  fruit,  if 
but  slightly  acid,  produces  a  disagreeable  excite- 
ment, and  can  not  therefore  be  indulged  in. 
Bland,  sapid  vegetables,  well  cooked,  with  no 
condiments  or  grease,  should  be  acceptable  to 
yon.  Such  vegetables,  for  instance,  as  parsnips, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  celery,  may  be  used,  we 
think,  with  good  effects  In  your  case. 

.  Eye-Glasses.  —  E.  R.  —  One  whose 
▼idion^is  in  any  way  defective  should  obtain 
glafwes  nicely  adjusted  to  the  eyes.  Those 
which  strain  the  eyes  in  any  degree  should  be 
.avoided.  If  after  using  them  a  short  time  there 
is  any  perceptible  strain  thoy  should  be  thrown 
aside  or  exchanged  for  better.  A  great  many 
people  suffer  much  from  the  use  of  improper 
spiM^tacles.  One  impropriety  very  commonly 
met  with  is  the  lack  of  correspondence  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  with  the  center  of  the  lens. 
The  glasses  should  be  set  in  a  frame  fitted  to  the 
ftice  so  that  their  center  will  correspond  with  the 
centers  or  pupils  of  the  eye«.  The  best  form  of 
glasses  is  circular,  although  they  do  not  appear 
as  well  as  the  elliptical  or  oval.  Those  who  use 
glasses  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  great 
deal  of  reading  or  writing  at  night  Reading  is 
^lore  trying  to  the  optic  nerves  than  writing, 
except,  however,  copying,  which  is,  if  anything, 
more  trying  to  the  eyes  than  reading. 

•Mills,  the  Sculptor,   and  Phre- 

KOLOOT.— ^uef^ion;  Mr.  Clark  Mills,  the  sculp- 
tor, is  said  to  have  made  a  cast  of  the  murderer 
Quiteau's  head,  and  some  accounts  have  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  a  phrenological 
description  which  he  gave  of  it  Is  Mr.  Mills  a 
phrenologist,  and  do  you  regard  hb  views  as 
trustworthy  ? 

-  Aiuvmt:  As  an  eminent  sculptor,  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  man  whose  b^uiiness  It  has  been  for 
mny  years  to  study  Xaclal  expression,  we  con- 


sider Mr.  Mills  more  worthy  of  confidence  for 
what  he  mny  have  to  say  regarding  character  as- 
related  to  the  face  and  head  than  the  great 
majority  of  men.  Mr.  Mills  has  much  faith  ii> 
Phrenology,  snd  rightly  so,  because  It  was 
owing  to  the  ad\1ce  of  a  phrenologist  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  so  made  him- 
self famous.  80  far  as  we  know,  Bfr.  Blills  doe» 
not  affect  to  be  a  scientific  phrenologist,  but  his 
art  has  given  him  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  close  study  of  heads,  and  the  evidences  he 
has  found  everywhere  in  confirmation  of  phren- 
ological principles  have  made  him  a  firm  believer 
in  their  truth. 


Communicationt  art  inviUd  om  anv  to^ie  of  inttr^ 
ist:  tkt  writer^*  p*r»onml  v/ncrx,  and  facta  Jr«m  hi* 
txptritHct  hearing  OH  our  subj'ocUy  boing /referred, 

Mr.  Burroughs'  fresh  and  sprightly 
book,  **  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,'*  abounds  in 
suggestive  reflections  ou  scenes  snd  life  out-of- 
doors.  In  his  chapter  entitled  **  Sharp  Eyes,"  bO' 
indicates  a  sclentlflc  vein,  and  speaks  particularly 
on  the  discovery  of  rare  and  characteristic  things. 
In  the  course  of  his  carefully-penned  thoughta 
occurs  this :  '*Tho  phrenologists  do  well  to  lo- 
cate not  only 'form,  color,  weight,  etc.,  in  the 
region  of  the  eye,  but  a  faculty  which  they  call 
individuality— that  which  separates,  dL<)crimi- 
nates,  and  sees  in  every  object  its  essential  char^ 
acter.  This  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  naturalist 
OS  to  the  artist  or  the  poet  The  sharp  eye  notes 
specific  points  and  differences— it  seises  upo» 
and  preserves  the  individuality  of  the  thing." 

Some  People  We  Meet.— In  my  yard 
stands  a  dwarf  pear-tree  with  its  limbs  all 
gnarled,  warped,  and  twisted  among  each  other. 
Not  for  ornamental  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
form,  but  for  its  worth  do  I  value  it.  Every 
year  its  crooked  limbs  are  laden  with  lai^, 
handsome  pears  of  most  delicious  fiavor.  Often 
have  I  thought  how  much  like  this  tree  is  my 
neighbor  just  across  the  way:  a  deformed,  aged 
woman,  whom  some  strang^ers  pronounced  *'  the 
horridest-looking  creature  they  ever  saw."  But 
those  who  know  her  best  think  of  her  only 
as  being  beautiftil  and  good,  because  of  her 
great  beauty  of  mind  and  heart  that  the  uncouth, 
exterior  can  not  hide.  Many  a  hungry,  erring,, 
sorrowing  soul  has  been  fed  and  comforted  by 
her  words  and  works  of  love  and  wisdom.  Will 
she  not  be  beautiful  in  heaven  t  *'By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Some  people  are  like  a  g^roat  cloud  that  shuts 
out  the  sunlight ;  a  heavy,  oppressive  atmo»» 
phere   surrounds   them.     Porhapa  they   hare- 
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caiue  for  their  scoldings  and  complainin^^s,  but 
bow  they  think  to  mend  the  matter  in  this  way 
.  we  lifiil  to  comprehend.  There  are  a  few  persons 
IS  bright  and.^arm  and  snnshiny  as  the  sunlight 
its^.  They  do  not  shine  like  the  cold  moon 
with  a  borrowed  light  Whether  thoir  snrroond- 
ings  be  dark  or  light,  the  sunshine  comes  from 
within  and  clothes  them  with  a  sort  of  halo ; 
•gloom  and  strife  melt  away  in  their  presence. 
Snch  persons  we  welcome  to  oar  homes,  our 
hearts.  They  cheer  and  gladden  and  make  us 
better.  Ofttimcs  sorrow  and  perplexing  troubles 
east  their  deep  shadows  about  them:  ^en  a 
.softened  light  pervades  their  atmosphere,  and 
.we  only  want  to  draw  the  nearer  to  them. 
.  Nobody  likes  the  pharisidcal  man  who  is  well 
.daubed  with  a  coating  of  whitewash.  His  face 
.looks  so  sanctified  we  grow  suspicious  and  draw 
away  from  him,  fearing  that  he  is  "  righteous 
.oTcrmuch.'*  Then  there  is  our  friend  ^ombast, 
like  an  inflated  balloon.  Let  bim  brag  and 
blow,  it  may  serve  to  amuse  you  if  you.don't  be- 
come disgusted.  Letting  off  gas  may  sometimes 
avert  an  explosion,  ;   . 

There  Is  the  combative  man;  he\may  knock 
somebody  over;  but  if  you  are  careful  iu  his 
presence  you  need  not  fear  him ;  he  is  not  yeiy 
dangerous.' 

There  are  some  brassy  people  in  the  world, 
no  bogus  about  them ;  they  are  brass,  and  only 
btass  dear  through.  They  make  a  huge  gli^ 
when  the  sun  shines ;  they  have  their  place  iu 
the  world,  and  we  take  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Sickly  Sentimontalism  sinb> 
pering  along  through  life,  whimpering  over  a 
silly  novel,  screeching  like  a  Jackal  at  sight  of  a 
dean,  innocent  wonn,  or  industrious  spider. 
Two  purely  immaculate  persons  in  the  world 
she  loves  and  adores,  herself  and— not  that  care- 
worn mother  bending  and  breaking  down  'ncath 
her  load  of  household  cares,— her  darling,  per- 
fumed, silken-mustached  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Perhaps  her  mother  loves  her.    We  don't 

Some  people  we  'meet  are  smooth,  polished, 
glittering  as  a  gOded,  hefrdened  ball  of  mud, 
very  bright  and  dazzling  on  the  outside ;  but  let 
a  few  hard  knocks  of  adversity  and  temptation 
strike  upon  them,  and  there  is  left  only  a  pile  of 
crumbled  dirt  at  which  the  bystanders  gaze  in 
amazement,  yet  stndghtway  they  varnish  over 
some  of  their  own  dirtiness  that  would  much 
better  be  seoured  off. 

Some  people  are  solid  nuggets  of  gold,  yet 
contain  a  considerable  mixture  of  dross.  They 
can  be  depended  upon  for  the  true  value  that  is 
hi  them ;  yet  if  they  were  purified,  refined,  and 
polished,  and  the  rough  edges  smoothed  off,  we 
would  like  them  ail  the  better  for  it 
.  -Sometimes  we  meet  the  disagreeable  man.  All 
pleasantness  wsl  left  out  of  his  composition ;  he 


ddights  to  domineer  over,  command,  and  snarl 
at  people.  We  wonder  .If  he  has  a  fcimily ;  won- 
der and  pJty— pity  the  poor  wife  and  children  of 
such  a  lump  of  niggardly  meanness. 

When  the  he^rt  is  sickened  and  almost  soured 
by  the  evil,  crossness,  shams,  and  pretentions  of 
the  people  we  meet,  to  find  a  true  man  or  true 
woman  who  is  genuine,  honorable,  intelligent 
sensible,  good ;  who  is  the  genuine  metal,  well 
refined,  one  who  makes  the  most  and  the  best  of 
himsdf,  wc  gain  new  courage,  and  thabk  Heaven 
that  there  are  such  people,  and  from  them  our 
thoughts  are  led  upward  to  one  in  whom  all 
fullness  dwells— the  Perfect  One  after  whom  wo 
are  to  model  our  own  lives.  Yet  we  would  nob 
become  chronic  grumblers  because  everything 
is  not  full  of  grace,  beauty,  strength,  and  sym- 
metry. The  people  we  meet  are  too  something 
or  other,  and  we  ourselves  are  not  quite  what  we 
should  be.  Let  not  our  minds  dwell  too  much 
upon  the  evil,  but  look  more  at  the  good  that  Is 
about  us,  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves 
and  others  in  whatever  sphere  placed  by  Provi- 
dence. MABEL  BIBD. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  Phrenology. 

—The  Cincinnati  DaUy  Unquirer,  of  May  10, 188Q, 
published  a  phrenolo^cal  ddineaUon  nf  this 
cdebrated  opponent  of  Ohristianity,  in  which  the 
following  paragraph  occurs : 

"  The  orgjms  of  •  Approbativeness '  apd  *  Self- 
esteem,'  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  are  also  wdl 
developed,  but  not  in  excess.  There  is  not 
enough  of  the  former  ever  to  manifest  vanity, 
while  the  latter  coalesces  with  *  Firmness,*  giv- 
ing steady  self-rdiance  and  dignity,  without  arro- 
gance or  imperativeness.  *  Hope '  is  fairly  de- 
veloped, but  subordinate  to  the  intellect  The 
organ  of  VWonder,'  or  *  Gredendveness,*  called 
by  some  phrenologists  'Spirituality,'  is  quite 
deficient  which  allows  the  intellect  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  eveiything  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
without  any  prejudice  iu  its.  favor.  Such  a  mind 
prefers  to  be  guided  by  the  pilot  rather  than  by 
the  inflated  sails." 

The  i^der  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  find 
the  statement  of  a  phrenologist  put  in  such  a 
twisted  shape  as  this, .  evidently  made  by  an 
admirer^  the  man,  and  calculated  to  cover  up 
the  impeffections  of  the  great  opponent  of  relig- 
ion. He  says  **  Spirituality  is  quite  defldent, 
which  allows  the  intdlect  to  pass  judgment  upon 
everything  of  an  extraordinary  nature  without 
any  prejudice  ^  its  favor" ;  in  other  words,  the 
man  who  is  "quite  defldent"  in  the  organ  of 
**  Spirituality,"  is  mora  capable  of  passing  judg- 
ment upon  spiritual  matters  than  one  possessing 
it  Let  us  cany  the  idea  stiU  further :  were  this 
great  reformer  ,(t)  about  to  found  an  orphan 
asylum,  he  would  sdect  as  persons  to  take 
choige  of  the  young^  those /*q^te  defldent" 
in  the  organs  of  "  Kindness"  and  *'  Philoprogen« 
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itiveneas/*  that  they  might  be  more  capable  of 
maQB^gthe  children  **  without  any  prejudice 
in  their  fiivor.*'  If  he  were  about  to  open  a 
bank,  he  would  select  as  cashier  one  **  quite  de- 
ficient *'  hi ''  GalculaUon  *'  and  '*  Conscientious- 
ness." Does  he  want  a  house  built,  he  will  call 
on  an  architect  '*  quite  deficient*'  In  **  Coustmct- 
iveness'*;  and  so  we  might  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  phroDoIoglcal  developments,  and 
show  the  absurdity  of  such  reasoning.  Hero  is 
an  unprofitable  servant,  to  whom  Gtod  has  given 
great  talents,  and  because  he  locks  but  one  or 
two,  he  buries  the  whole  in  the  earth.  Because 
he  caunot  comprel^snd  anything  spiritual,  instead 
of  asking  Ood  to  kindle  the  latent  spark  Into  a 
flame  (James  1.  5),  that  ho  may  thereby  be  per- 
fect and  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  spirit- 
ual things,  he  smothers  its  life  in  the  filth  of 
Materialism.  Mr,  IngersoU  would  look  with 
disgust  upon  the  parent  that  would  neglect  or 
abuse  a  little  child,  and  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  organic  deficiency  in  the  unnatural  father  or 
mother  because  of  his  own  great  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  yet  through  the  detfdopment  of  this 
organ  **the  Intellect  is  allowed  to  pass  judg- 
ment **  upon  such  a  sentiment,  and  not  because 
of  Its  **  deficiency.*'  He  would  become  elo- 
quently indignant  at  the  man  who  was  so  cold 
In  his  nature  as  to  be  inappredative  of  a  conv 
panion's  lore ;  he  Ignores  the  wretch  who,  with 
large  Acquisitiveness,  makes  gain  his  chief  end, 
And  turns  the  hnn^iy  child  empty  from  his  door, 
and  why  ?  His  large  cerebral  **  Ondopment "  en- 
ables him  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  "  Love," 
not  the  "d^ftefejkjy";  his  ''d^ftcUncy»  In  "Ac- 
quisltlveness  "  makes  him  unable  to  comprehend 
the  desire  of  gain ;  his  kindness  and  love  of 
children  would  cause  him  to  spurn  the  one  who 
could  be  heartless  and  selfish  toward  a  little 
child. 

What  wonderfully  insignificant  things  sway 
the  minds  of  men;  here  Is  one  man  leading 
thousands  to  destruction  through  his  blindness 
to  a  single  fact  in  science,  and  his  followers 
doubtless  swallow  readily  the  philosophy  of  an 
illogical  phrenologist.  To  understand  the  capa- 
bility of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  judgment  in  his  deficient 
powers,  it  is  only  necessaxy  to  read  any  of  his 
writings  on  religion.  From  the  qualities  In 
which  he  Is  *'  quite  deficient,"  lie  passes  judg- 
ment upon  forms  of  worship  t>y  classifying  thom 
all  under  one  head,  or  by  attributing  all  heathen 
Idolatry  and  the  worship  of  the  living  <}od  to  one 
and  the  same  source.  Were  Mr.  IngersoU  not 
** spiritually"  blind,  he  would  know  that  to 
"love  God  with  all  your  heart"  Is  the  exercise 
of  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  Spirituality, 
while  the  perversion  of  those  Is  to  bow  to  Idols 
or  mumble  over  unintelligible  forms  of  service. 
He  will  look  upon  both  the  martyred  President 


and  his  assassin  as  Vhriitkau;  he  knows  the  dif- 
ference in  th^  character  of  the  two  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  society,  yet  from  his  deficiency  he 
is  unable  to  comprehend  the  difTerence  in  their 
spiritual  natures.  He  thinks  they  are  both 
worshipers  of  the  same  God,  therefore  he  hates 
the  God.  He  does  not  stop  to  consider  that  the 
one  was  trained  up  under  proper  religious  influ- 
ences from  his  youth,  whUe  the  other  was  the 
son  of  a  **  fanatic,"  and  reared  under  improper 
influences. 

Mr.  IngersoU  and  his  followers  should  study 
their  own  characters  in  connection  with  Phre- 
nology, and  they  will  learn  that  perfection  is 
not  found  in  any  one  character  of  the  human 
race ;  that  God  must  be  considered  only  as  the 
perfect  type ;  that  he  is  aGodof  wratk  as  well  as 
a  God  of  love,  and  that  he  wfll  show  justice  as 
well  as  mercy. 

"  AU  run,"  but  ••to  him  that  overcometh  "  f* 
the  crown  of  llf^  to  be  given ;  to  him  that  culti- 
vates the  qualities  in  which  he  Is  defective,  and 
curbs  those  that  need  restraint,  will  the  Lord 
make  "  ruler  of  many  things."  To  him  that 
makes  life  a  constant  ^ climb"  and  "denies 
himself"  Is  the  reward  to  be  given,  and  not  to 
those  who,  from  their  "  defldency,"  judge  others 
and  pervert  their  own  natures.  True  Phrenology 
and  genuine  Christianity  can  not  eonfllet,  nor 
can  true  science  and  the  Scriptniet.  It  it 
**  science  falsely  so  called,"  and  such  Phrenology 
as  the  above  that  conflict,  n6t  only  with  Chris- 
Uanlty,  but  with  common-«ense  reasoning. 

Mr.  IngersoU  In  his  lecture  on  Humboldt  says, 
**  AU  tbcts  are  simply  different  aspects  of  a  gen- 
eral fact,"  and  he  Is  certain  in  this  or  the  next 
world  to  awaken  to  a  reaUzation  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  word9,  which  might  have  l>een  better 
put,  in  the  language  of  the  poet : 

**  An  are  bat  parts  of  one  stopendoat  whole. 
Of  which,  the  body  Nitare  is,  and  God  the  mwI.** 
w.  T.  ALAH. 

Religious  Intolerance.— It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  instanoet, 
before  we  proceed  to  arraign  any  for  dilTering 
from  us  in  regard  to  their  moral  or  reUgloiis 
views  or  principles,  we  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  upon  what  have  been  the  eariy 
examples,  and  tenets  which  these  persona  have 
imbibed,  or  which  have  been  tai^t  them  In 
early  Ufe.  If  these  have  been  tinetured  with 
error  or  enthusiasm  (In  omr  estimation),  let  us 
remember  that  the  instructions  which  are  ineiil- 
cated  in  chUdhood  and  youth,  assume  (to  them) 
a  kind  of  sacredness  which  we  may  respect 

An  inspired  apostle  has  declared  that,  ^  aa  a 
man  thinketh,  so  is  he";  and  it  beeomat  us 
therefore,  to  be  exeeedingly  cautioua  in  /ii4Hn^ 
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otheri,  for  their  motiyes  and  principles  may  re- 
cefre  the  approTal  of  him  **  who  seeth  in  secret.*' 
>  Before  we  presume  to  form  nnfivorahle  opin* 
ioDS  of  persons  in  reference  to  the  partlcnlar 
creed  which  we  suppose  they  hare  adopted,  let 
OS  in  all  cases  endeavor  to  imitate  the  examples 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  remembering  that 
onr  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  ever  deigns 
to  bless  the  good  and  upright  of  every  denomi- 
nation; Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  a  bitter 
or  uncompromising  spirit  displayed,  replete  with 
sectarian  feelings  and  animosities,  we  have  then 
reason  to  fear  that  genuine  charity  does  not 
actuate  the  heart,  or  control  the  lives  of  such 
persons.  And  whenever  we  meet  with  any  who 
do  not  possess  a  good  share  of  charity,  which  is 
**  the  bond  of  perfectness,'*  we  shall  seek  in  vain 
for  Uiese  amiable  and  lovely  traits  of  character 
which  should  beautify  and  adorn  the  private  and 
social  life  ofevery  Christian.  ^ 

Does  not  the  prevalence  of  sectarian  feelings 
deter  many  from  bestowing  that  serious  and 
earnest  attention  to  the  consideration  of  relig- 
ious truth,  which  would  otherwise  be  given  f 
And  too  often,  we  thhik,  there  are  instances  that 
might  be  adduced,  where  persons  are  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  and  consciousness  of  leading 
ChriiUani  (so  called),  wliose  indiscreet  eeal  ren- 
ders it  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  any  re- 
ligion may  be  genuine.  While  they  observe  the 
partisans  of  difterent  sects  berating  or  calumni- 
ating each  other,  they  are  induced,  like  Pilate,  to 
exclaim,  "What  is  truth  ?  "  The  same  want  of  a 
mfld,  conciliating,  forbearing  disposition,  may 
be  traced  in  the  arena  of  political  strife  and 
party  zcaL  It  grieves  the  hearts  of  all  true  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whenever  they 
meet  with  an  exhibition  of  unkind  or  ungener- 
ous feelings  among  those  "who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians.***  •  •  * 

A  Physician  of  Pennsylvania  who 

has  recently  read  the  treatise  on  Phrenology, 
eaOed  "Brain  and  Mind,'*  writes :  "I  have  read 
through,  with  great  pleasure  and  large  profit,  the 
book  you  sent  me ;  after  somewhat  of  a  study 
of  Phrenology,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  moat  useful  studies  to  those  en* 
gaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  cultivating 
the  mind  of  the  people  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  can  en- 
gage tiMir  attention.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  with  a  logical  mind  can  without  pre;)udice 
read  *Brain  and  Mind,*  and  say  he  does  not  be- 
lleve  in  Phrenology,  or  even  assert  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  Phrenology  will  not  make  him  a  wiser, 
a  better,  and  a  more  useful  man,  irrespective  of 
occupation  or  profession. 

r  A,  Correspondent  writes  from  Sla- 
lenvfUe,  R.  I.:  **It  is  with  no  litUe  pleas- 
mn   tltfU"  I    ODOi    more     remit    my     sub- 


scription for  another  year  to  your  esteemed  and 
much  appreciated  journal.  1  can  assure  you 
that  both  my  wife  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  a  considerable  sacrifice  before  It  should 
be  dispensed  with.  j.  h.** 

A  Letter  from  St  Louis,  Mo.,  has  the 
following:  "This  will  begin  my  fourth  year's 
subscription  for  the  Journal,  and  the  longer  I 
take  it  the  better  I  like  it.  It  grows  upon  me 
like  a  true  friend,  and  I  feel  toward  it  as  sucb. 

"H.  B.J.** 


PERSONAL. 

Jon  Thoblakboh,  the  poet  and  preacher,  of 
Iceland,  worked  as  a  blacksmith,  and  tended 
cattle ;  but  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  finished  a 
translation  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,**  having 
previously  translated  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man  *' 
into  Icelandic 

Gbn.  Judson  Eilpatbiok,  late  United  States 
Minister  to  Chili,  died  at  his  post  in  Santiago  on 
the  4th  of  Nov.,  1881.  He  ser\-ed  In  the  late  war, 
and  was  the  youngest  of  the  Northern  generals 
who  disUnguished  themselves  in  the  late  war. 
His  home  was  in  New  Jersey. 

Hblsn  Fbedbbioa  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wal- 
deck,  the  betrothed  of  Prince  Leopold,  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  twenty  years  old  next  February. 
She  is  described  as  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  patriarchal  and  simple  life  of 
her  father*s  casUe  of  Arolsen. 

Frbderiok  T.  Fbbldiohutsbn,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  boir 
August  4, 1817,  at  Millstone,  N.  J.  He  is  a  neph- 
ew and  adopted  son  of  Theodore  Frellngbuy- 
sen ;  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1886 ; 
in  1861  became  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey ; 
in  1866  he  became  United  States  Senator;  in 
1877  he  left  the  Senate,  and  has  since  been  in 
private  life. 

Professor  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  the  eminent  scientist  and  author,  died 
suddenly  on  the  4th  of  Jan.,  at  his  home  in  Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudson,  In  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  bom  in  England,  but  came  to 
America  in  1888,  studied  medicine  and  chemistry. 
In  1889  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the 
University  of  New  Tork,  and  remained  in  that 
relaUontiU  his  death. 

Elizabbth  BIart  Gill,  Cobbler.— A  white 
canvas  sign,  with  a  red  border,  in  a  window  at 
278  Mulberry  Street,  reads  as  follows:  "Mrs. 
GUI,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker;  Repairing  Neatly 
Done.**  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mary  Gill  was  bom  in 
Northampton,  England,  and  learned  her  father'a 
trade.  She  married  a  cobbler  also,  and  thirteen 
years  ago  came  to  this  country.  Since  her  bus- 
lMnd*s  death  she  has  supported  her  six  ehUdren 
by  her  craft 
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WISDOM. 

**  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed." 

No  une  is  fatigued  after  the  execcise  of  for- 
bearaDce. 

Rest,  recreation,  consecration,  are' the  three 
recipea  for  worry. 

The  man  who  goes  into  business  with  the 
de\il  soon  finds  that  his  partner  is  sole  proprie- 
tor. 

Etebt  man  has  three  characters— that  which 
he  exhibits,  that  which  he  has,  and  that  which 
he  thinks  he  has. 

The  yirtuo  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the 
virtue  of  adversity  fortitude,  which,  in  morals, 
Is  the  more  heroic  \irtuc.— Baoon. 

The  great  charm  of  conversation  consists  less 
In  the  display  of  one*s  own  wit  and  intoUigonce 
than  in  the  power  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of 
others. 

Keep  up  the  habit  of  being  respected,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  be  more  amusing  and  agreeable 
than  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  re- 
spect.—Sidney  Smith. 

Luther  quieted  those  who  feared  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation,  when  its  leaders  should 
be  taken  away,  by  his  memorable  saying:  "  When 
Ood  buries  a  workman,  the  work  goes  on.** 

The  pets  of  nature,  who  do  not  know  what 
suffering  is,  and  can  not  realize  it,  have  a  certain 
rawness,  like  foolish  landsmen  who  laugh  at  the 
terrors  of  the  ocean  because  they  have  not  ex- 
perienced enough  to  know  what  those  terrors  are, 
nor  brains  enough  to  imagine  them.— Haicerton. 

The  best  part  of  man*s  life  is  in  the  world  of 
his  natural  affections,  and  that  realm  has  laws  pf 
its  own  that  neither  know  nor  heed  king  nor  con- 
gresses, and  are  deaf  even  to  the  voices  of  shout- 
ing popular  majorities,  but  heed  and  obey  rather 
the  gentle  voice  of  woman,  and  the  cry  of  help- 
less and  feeble  childhood.— Bayard. 
Oyer  and  over  ag^n 

The  brook  through  the  meadow  flows. 
And  over  and  over  again 
The  ponderous  mill-wheel  goes. 
.     ,  Once  doing  will  not  suffice, 

Though  doing  be  not  in  vain ; 
And  a  blessing  failing  us  once  or  twice,    . 
May  come  if  we  try  again. 


MIRTH. 

**  A  nttle  nonsense  now  tmd  tlien 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.'* 

.  **  WifB,**  said  .a  father,  «s  he  looked  at  Ills  son 
.WilUam's  torn  trousers,  ''  do  get  that  little  Bill 
reseated.**    And  she  replied,  "  So  I  will.;* 


He  had  been  telling  lier  stories  of  himself,  and 
when  he  had  finished  she  kihsed  him  and  mur- 
mured, "This  Ls  a  kiss  for  a  blow.**— Piicl:. 

It  is  singular  how  men  who  can  not  obtain  a 
living  from  their  own  business  understand  so 
well  just  how  their  ueigbbors*  business  should 
be  conducted. 

Said  Brown,  **  Smith  won't  have  so  soft  a  thing 
as  he  has  had.*'  **  I  don't  know  why,"  replied 
Robinson ;  "  he*ll  have  a  soft  thing  so  long  as  ho 
doesn't  lose  his  head." 

"Sbe  here,"  said  an  eccentric  man  to  an  oi&ce 
boy  who  had  brought  a  doctor's  bill  to  him ; 
**tell  your  master  that  the  items  of  medicine 
charged  in  this  bUl  shall  be  paid,  but  aS  for  thd 
visits,  why— I  will  return  them." 

Good  and  intelligent  deacon  about  to  manage 
a  Sunday-school  festival:  **Tes,  lemonade  is 
sometimes  made  of  lemons,  but  we  don't  know 
how  it  would  do  to  use  that  kind  at  a  Sunday- 
school  affair.    It  is  an  experiment" 

Occupation  Gone.— First  burglar :  **  See  here. 
Slippery  Jim,  are  you  in  with  us  on  this  bank 
lay  In  Tankeetown?"  Second  ditto:  "I  alnt; 
there's  no  money  in  it.  Everything  has  been 
worked  up  by  that  bloomin*  pal,  the  cashier.*' — 
Bi^alo  Times, 

When  he  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  theater 
and  said  he  had  just  stepped  out  to  see  some 
one,  she  gravely  responded :  **  It  must  have  been 
the  Evil  One  "  ;  and  when  the  young  man  asked, 
**if  she  saw  the  cloven  foot,**  she  turned  up  her 
pretty  nose  and  said,  "  No,  but  I  smell  the  doveti 
breath.*' 

"  A  PUNNY  man,"  at  a  lawn  party,  aske4  »n  old 
man  who  was  passing  by  the  grounds  if  he  knew 
much  about  mud  turtles.  **  Yes,**  said  the  old 
man,  **  a  mud  turtle  can  neither  fly,  gallop,  jump, 
cry,  sing,  play  croquet,  or  go  bluckherrylng ;  and 
yet,  if  you  let  him  alone,  he  gets  on  just  about 
as  well  as  a*  young  man  who  tries  to  be  funny  at 
a  lawn  party.** 


In  this  department  we  give  short  reviews  ef  su:h 
Nbw  Books  as  publishers  see  fit  to  send  us.  fn  these 
reviews  we  seek  to  treat  authet:  and  publisher  satisr 


/actorily  and  justly^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  vol- 


ume/or personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  thf 
better  class  of  books  issuing  from  the  Press  y  and  we 
invite  publishers  to  /aver  u*  with  their  reiemt  Pmbii*' 
cations^  especially  thou  related -in  any  vay  to  mental 
and  physiological  science.  We  can  usually  supply  any 
of  those  noticed. 

Rex  Ringgold's  School  ;  or,  the  Impe- 
rial Club.    By  PHny  Steele  Boyd,  author  of 
.    *' Up  i^d  Down  the  Merrlmac/'    .i6ino»  Mp. 
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390.     Cloth.    Price,  $1.60.    New  York :  Na- 

tional  Temperance  Society   and   Publication 

House. 

The  author  draws  a  Tiyid  picture  of  the  aver- 
t|go  jomifi;  men's  dnh,  in  which  tippling,  smok- 
fog,  and  card-playing  are  the  chief  features,  and 
he  properiy  terms  it  a  school,  and  a  school  of  a 
most  powerful  character  it  is ;  only  too  influen- 
tial in  clouding  and  corrupting  minds  which  in 
earlier  years  may  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
:pure  and  elevating  instruction  of  anxious 
Jurents  and  cultivated  teachers.  The  schools  of 
Tlce  have  each  a  teacher  in  some  bold  and  reck- 
less man  who  takes  the  lead  in  all  their  miserable 
practices.  Such  a  teacher  was  Rex  Ringgold, 
whose  reckless  and  unscrupulous  character  as  a 
trainer  of  new  members  in  aU  the  tricks  and 
^ames  of  the  club  is  well  delineated.  The-story 
of  his  conversion  and  the  reform  of  his  school 
Is  an  ideal  picture  of  possibilities  in  moral  reform 
wliich  we  read  witn  pleasure.  It  is  the  sort  of 
jnorul  story  which  every  boy,  and  girl  too,  will 
4«ad  with  a  hearty  interest. 

:Studies  in  THE  BOOK  OF  Mark  :  Criti- 
cal, Exegetical,  Homiletical,  and  Practical, 
for  Teaehers,  Pastors,  and  Parents.  By  Rev. 
'  D.  C.  eughes,A.M.  8vo,  cloth.  Paper,  60c  ; 
doth,  $1.  L  K.  Funk  <ft  Co.,  New  York. 
The  diittribution  of  the  revised  New  Testa- 
-ment  has  stimulated  Bible  studies  to  a  degree 
greater,  we  think,  than  was  expected  in  so  short 
A  time  after  the  publication  of  the  work  of  the  En- 
glish and  American  Committees.  Among  our  own 
'  publishers  Messrs.  Funk  <t  Co.  have  shown  a  cred- 
itable diligence  in  meeting  the  demand  for  aids  to 
Bible  study,  and  the  volume,  as  above  entitled,  is 
-one  which  will  be  found  a  convenitmt  aid  to  the 
4idult  reader  and  teacher.  Briefly,  the  object  of  the 
•compiler  is:  To  furnish  expositions  that  are 
terse  and  simple,  accurate  in  scholarship,  fh'ee 
from  pedantry,  and  plain  in  style  ;  to  afford  the 
8.8.  worker  abundance  of  biographical,  blstorl- 
<»],  and  geogr:tphical  material  for  the  unfolding 
of  each  lesson,  together  with  careful  treatment 
-of  such  topics  us  miracles,  parables,  demoniacal 
possessions,  and  other  difficult  Bible  questions ; 
And  to  furnish  for  the  family  interesting  reading 
on  the  8.8.  Lessons,  and  for  the  pastor,  superin- 
tendent, and  teacher  an  organized  and  practi- 
•cal  form  of  the  lessons. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  forty -eight  sections, 
•corresponding  with  the  forty-eight  lessons  of  the 
International  Series.  Each  section  is  carefully 
analyzed,  lis  words  and  phrases  critically  ex- 
plained, and  its  persons  and  places  carefully 
described.  Errors  are  pointed  out,  and  render- 
-ing  of  recent  revisions  indicated— thus  adapting 
the  work  to  the  wants  of  all  readers  and  students 
of  the  Word  of  Qod. 

The  Prize  Painting  BooK--GopD 
Tung,  by  Misses  Dora  Wheeler  and  Candace 
Wheder,  is  a  small  quarto  volume .  of  drawings, 


in  freehand  style,  of  scenes  very  agreeable  tq 
young  people,  as  they  relate  to  out-of-door  life 
in  summt r-time.  The  design  of  the  authors  is  to 
provide  attractive  material  for  children  and 
beginners  in  drawing  and  water-color  painting! 
The  subjects  cover  a  variety  of  work,  and  will 
delight  the  legion  of  young  people  who  find 
so  much  enjoyment  in  using  the  pencil  and  pre- 
pared paints  furnished  by  the  stationers.  There 
is  an  element  of  business  for  juveniles  in  this 
book,  as  the  publishers  offer  three  prizes,  $75, 
$50,  and  $25,  for  the  three  books  which  shall  be 
returned  to  them  colored  in  the  best  manner, 
and  they  have  selected  very  competent  judges  to 
dedde  which  may  be  the  best.  Messrs.  White  dc 
Stokes,  of  New  TorlL,  are  the  publishers. 

The  Affections  of  the  Soul,  pub- 
lished by  M.  A.  Ziegler,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  are  a 
series  of  fine  photographic  prints,  representing 
the  human  face  under  the  influence  of  the 
emotions  and  passions.  The  artist  bos,  for  the 
most  part,  reproduced  the  work  of  old  masters 
of  physiognomical  design,  but  in  a  chaste  add 
beautiful  form.  The  expression  of  **  surprise  ** 
on  No  2,  of  **  joy  "  on  No.  7,  of  "  laughter »»  on 
No.  8,  of  "pain »»  on  No.  10,  of  ** compassion  " 
on  No.  18,  of  "  contempt "  on  No.  14,  of  »*  hate  ♦' 
on  No.  18,  is  in  each  case  admirably  wrought 
out,  and  impressive.  Did  we  realise  the  effect 
of  thought  and  feeling  upon  our  features  we 
would  endeavor  to  cultivate  high  and  ennoblhig 
sentiments,  and  Mr.  Ziegler,  in  our  opinion,  has 
performed  an  excellent  moral  work  by  supplying 
a  kind  of  mirror  for  us  In  which  we  may  study 
the  appearance  of  our  faces  when  anger,  jealousy, 
fear,  covetousness,  etc,  possess  our  spirits. 
Such  study  doubtless  would  be  useful  to  the 
most  of  us,  and  help  toward  the  acquisition  of 
a  quiet,  even-tempered,  patient  bearing.  The 
price  of  the  series  of  plates  is  but  $8. 

Talks  to   Boys   and   Girls  About 

J  B8U8.  With  Bible  Links,  to  make  la  complete 
and  Chronological  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  author 
of  '•The  Rescue  of  Child-soul,*»  etc.  12mo, 
pp.  885,  doth.  Price  $1.50.  New  Tork:  I. 
K  Funk  <fc  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  worthy,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  seemii  to  us  plain  duty  on 
the  part  of  Christian  ministers,  viz  i  to  promote 
the  exposition  of  Christian  truth  in  sermons  and 
addresses  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  chUdren- 
There  are  very  few  men  in  the  American  pulpit 
who  have  a  natural  talent  for  interesting ,  t^e 
young  in  matters  of  religion.  This  ought  not  to 
be.  The  growth  of  the  church  is  dependent 
upon  the  young,  or  as  some  one  has  happily  ex- 
preesed  it,  **  the  Sunday-school  is  the  nursery  of 
the  church.**  The  proportion  of  the  young  who 
grow,  up  in  and  of  the  church,  i.  e.,  become  .j»er- 
Dumeotly  conpe^ted  with  it  as  earnest  support- 
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bn,  ii  pttiDfallj  Bin&Il,  and  we  think  that  one 
clear  reason  for  this  is  the  want  of  ability  in  the 
average  minister  to  interest  and  Instmct  the 
children.  Mr.  Crafts'  yolnme  is  a  well-con- 
stmcted  aid  to  ministers  and  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  it  contains  a  gfood  yariety  of  sermons 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  simple  explanations  and 
illnstrations  of  lessons  drawn  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  also  provides  a  system  of  Bible  read- 
ing for  home  practice,  which  parents  can  Join  in 
making  pleasant  to  their  children.  The  **  Ser- 
mons **  are  for  the  most  part  brief  and  on  sub- 
jects like  "Flowers,"  "Snow,"  " Birds, »'  etc., 
being  suggested  by  the  seasons  or  dully  events 
which  a  boy  or  girl  readily  appreciates.  The  list 
of  contributors  Is  very  respectable ;  in  it  we  And 
the  names  of  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Coxe,  John 
Kuskln,  Dr.  Abbott,  Dr.  Newton,  Dr.  John 
Todd,  Dr.  Alexander  MadLeod.  The  illustra- 
tions are  unexceptional  pieces  of  artistic  engrav- 
ing. 

Pen  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Ab- 

STAfNRRS.  By  George  W.  Bungay,  author  of 
"Off. Hand  Takings,"  "Crayon  Sketches," 
etc  VoL  L  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  375.  Price,  flJX). 
New  York :  National  Temperance  Socle^  and 
Publication  House. 

Readers  of  the  Phrbnoloqioal  Joubiull  are 
fomiUar  with  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  new 
volume,  as  from  time  to  time  sketches  of  emi- 
nent men  in  different  walks  of  life  contributed 
by  his  pen  have  sppeared  In  these  columns. 
Mr.  Bungay  has  made  biographical  delineation  a 
kind  of  specialty,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  ex- 
cels in  it.  The  present  volume  indicates  an 
eamei*t  purpose  and  a  warm  love  for  the  great 
cause  which  It  so  richly  illustrates.  Mr.  Bun- 
gay has  been  conceoted  with  temperance  reform 
for  many  years,  as  a  writer  and  platform  speaker ; 
he  has  in  neariy  every  instance  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  the  men  who  are  sketched  in  the 
volume,  BO  that  it  can  not  bo  said  that  he  admires 
them  highly  at  a  distance.  There  are  upward  of 
fifty  biographical  outlines  In  the  book,  the  treat- 
ment being  in  each  case  clear  and  comprehensive. 
There  arc  thirty-two  excellent  portraits  executed 
in  superior  style ;  i(mong  them  those  of  Mr.  Wm. 
£.  Dodge,  John  B.  Gougfa,  Henry  Wilson,  Ly- 
man Beecher,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  De  Witt 
Talmage,  Horace  Greeley,  Father  Matthew,  Geo. 
B.  Cheevcr,  Neal  Dow,  and  others.  Our  temper- 
ance friends  will,  of  course,  welcome  the  book : 
it  Is  a  galaxy  of  noble,  earnest  workers  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  moral  progress. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

J.  S.  OoiLTn  A  Co.,  publishers,  of  New  Toric, 
have  made  the  fbllowing  additions  to  their  "  Peo- 
ple's Ltbrary  " :  Foestie  Aloxb.  By  NeUit  F. 
Haines.     Price,  10  eU.— BBun>4  York.     By 


Mary  Ceca  Hays,  author  of  "Victor  and  Van- 
quished," etc  Price,  10  cts.~LADT  MAHABonT^s- 
Tboublbs  ;  OB,  Thb  Wobbibs  of  ▲  Chapebon. 
By  Oulda,  author  of  "  The  Little  Earl."  Price, 
10  cts.  —  OwBN*s  Hobbt;*  ob,  Stbbngth  i» 
Wbakmbss.  'By  Elmer  Burleigh.  A  prize  series* 
Price,  20  cts.— That  Beautiful  Ladt.  By  the 
author  of  "Dora  Thome."  Price,  10  cts.— Thk 
Fabmbb*8  Dauohtbb.  By  the  author  of  "A 
Great  Mistake.**  Price,  10  cts.— Maoon  Moobb, 
the  Southern  Detective.  By  Judson  R.  Taylor. 
Price,  20  cts.— Majobib's  Tbial.  By  the  author 
of  "A  Cunning  Woman."  Price,  10  cts.— Rb- 
TUBNBD  TO  LiFB.  By  GcHTold  Brucc.  Price  lO' 
cts.— NuMA  RouMBSTAN.  By  Alfonse  Daudet, 
translated  by  Jacob  Barbanal.  Price,  10  cts. — 
The  3ai>  Fobtukbs  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Babton. 
By  George  Eliot.  Price,  10  cts.— Uis  Gbeat  Rb- 
YBMOB.    Author  anonymous.    Price,  10  cts. 

Anono  thb  Agbtoultubal  Wbbkubs  which 
are  upon  our  exchange  list,  and  which  we  wel- 
come to  our  table,  are  the  CiU'UKUor  and  Cknmlry 
Oentianafiy  Rural  Nsm  -  Torker^  Nem  JBntjUmd 
Farmtr^  and  Fraiirit  Farmer,  These  ere  valua- 
ble in  a  high  degree  to  the  farmers  of  the  land,, 
and  well  deserve  their  wide  circulation. 

Thb  SdenitJU  American  improves  with  ago. 
We  had  the  impression  that  when  the  Scientific 
Nem  first  came  from  the  press  of  the  same  pub- 
lishers, there  might  be  a  falling  off  in  the  8,  A., 
but  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  effect. 

The  Manttfaehirer  and  Buitder  i^  worth  the  in- 
terest of  mechsuics,  especially  those  whose  vo- 
cations relate  to  machinery  and  constnii^tlon. 

A  FBW  years  ago  we  mentioned  an  Improved 
tone  in  the  matter  and  general  arrangement  of 
LippineoWe  Magatinej  and  predicted  its  advance- 
ment to  a  high  position  among  American  month- 
lies.. The  January  Number  for  this  year  verifies 
our  prediction.  As  a  representittive  of  Americii» 
social  literature,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
it  has  no  superior. 

P0TTBB*B  AHBBIOAN  MONTHLY  OpCUS  UlO  nCW 

year  with  a  new  cover,  better  paper  and  type, 
and  a  sheet  or  so  of  additional  matter.  The  Il- 
lustrations arc  numerous  and  of  a  class  which 
suggest  a  possible  rivalry  of  lUter^t  with  those 
paragons  of  artistic  beauty.  Harper  and  the  Cen- 
tury. John  E.  Potter  A  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  are 
the  publishers. 

WiDB  Awake  (J.  D.  Lothro^  A  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, Boston),  for  Jsnuary  nrast  have  pleased  Its- 
large  constituency  of  young  readers.  Its  h<^day 
illustrations  are  beautifully  executed.  We  no* 
tice  that  the  subscription  price  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  $3JS0,  but  eoni»idering  the  sIm  and 
quality  that  lir  low  enough. 
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REV.  JOSEPH   PARKER,    D.D., 

THE    PREACHER    OF    THE    CITY    TEMPLE,    LONDON, 


TT  has  been  our  purpose  for  some  time 

to  present   to   the  jeaders  of   the 

Phrenological  an  engraved  sketch  of 


the  features  of  the  man  who  divides  with 
Mr.  Spurgeon  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  preacher  of  London. 
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If  quotations  from  one's  sermons  in  the 
religious  and  secular  press  be  evidence 
of  reputation,  then  is  Joseph  Parker  first 
among  English  pulpit  orators;  for  we 
meet  with  extracts  from,  and  references 
to,  his  discourses  in  the  current  literature 
of  Great  Britain,  more  frequently  than 
we  do  similar  mention  of  any  other 
clergyman.  Prof.  L.  N.  Fowler,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  member  of  the  reverend 
gentleman's  congregation,  has  supplied 
an  extended  delineation  of  Dr.  Parker's 
head,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment : 

Dr.  Parker  has  a  strong,  vigorous  or- 
ganization, ample  development  of  bone 
imd  muscle-power.  He  measures  forty- 
one  inches  around  the  chest,  and  conse- 
quently has  great  vital  stamina,  and  a 
strong  hold  on  life,  powerful  lungs,  and 
a  lion-like  voice.  A  man  with  such  a 
powerful  physical  structure,  with  good 
digestive  ability,  and  an  ample  amount 
of  arterial  blood,  must  work  executively 
and  carry  all  before  him.  He  can  not  do 
child's  play,  but  throws  great  force  and 
strength  into  all  his  efforts,  and  clears  all 
impediments  from  his  track.  He  is  fond 
of  general,  manly  exercise,  athletic  sports, 
and  of  roughing  it  occasionally,  by  way 
of  gratifying  his  executive  nature  and 
restless  spirit.  He  is  thoroughly  a  mas- 
culine man — feels  strong  within  himself, 
and  wants  to  do  everything  in  a  whole- 
sale way,  with  as  little  assistance  from 
others  as  possible.  All  his  sympathies 
are  with  bold,  strong  measures.  He 
would  make  for  the  gates  of  the  city, 
strike  the  first  blow,  and  take  the  city  by 
storm  rather  than  by  stratagem;  yet  if 
stratagem  is  necessary,  he  would  know 
how  to  resort  to  it  effectually.  He  ap- 
preciates such  men  as  Moses,  Daniel, 
David,  and  Luther,  who  accomplish  what 
they  undertake  and  achieve  mighty  deeds. 

His  nervous  system  is  distinctly  de- 
veloped. It  renders  him  very  suscepti- 
ble to  external  influences,  to  enjoyments 
and  suffering.    He  desires  to  have  every- 


thing adapted  to,  and  in  harmony  with, 
thf*  occasion;  hence  he  often  finds  it 
necessary  to  arrange  his  own  matters  for 
himself,  as  he  can  work  after  his  own 
plans  much  more  advantageously  than 
after  those  of  other  men.  His  sources  of 
enjoyment  are  also  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  wants  the  essence  of  everything  with- 
out a  long  introduction  or  m^y  conclu- 
sions and  inferences. 

His  brain-power  is  very  great ;  his  head 
measures  twenty-four  inches  in  circum- 
ference, while  twenty-two  is  the  average 
measurementof  a  medium-sized  man.  His 
head  is  well  developed ;  all  the  faculties 
have  more  or  less  power,  while  some  have 
amazing  influence.  His  strong  points  are 
so  strong,  and  he  manifests  them  so 
plainly,  that  his  special  characteristics 
stand  out  boldly.  He  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  size,. 
all  other  things  being  equal,  gives  power. 
His  mind,  compared  to  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary man,  is  like  a  cannon  compared  to  a 
pocket-pistol,  or  like  a  man-of-war  com- 
pared to  a  pilot-boat.  Some  of  his  lead- 
ing qualities  and  attributes  are  compre- 
hensiveness of  mind;  great  depth  and 
breadth  of  mental  conception,  amount- 
ing  almost  at  times  to  mental  extrava- 
gance ;  extended  mental  vision,  and  abil- 
ity to  take  into  account  the  whole  of  a 
subject,  to  see  all  its  bearings,  and  to 
harmonize  the  greatest  extremes,  so  as 
to  produce  a  complete  mental  picture; 
power  to  use  language  which  embodies 
abstruse  thoughts  and  general  ideas,  and 
to  make  vivid  and  lifelike  comparisons. 
He  deals  in  magnificent  ideas,  and  must 
work  on  a  large  scale  if  at  all. 

He  has  a  great  reverence  for  divine 
power,  eternal  things,  and  momentous 
consequences.  All  subjects  that  absorb 
his  attention  are  handled  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner,  for  his  mind  is  not 
adapted  to  the  details  of  science,  or  the 
application  of  principles  in  the  minutiae  ; 
but  he  grasps  new  ideas  and  fundamental 
principles  almost  at  a  glance,  and  he  is 
able  to  enlarge  upon,  to  simplify  and  em- 
bellish his  own  ideas  with  the  greatest 
ease.     His  observations  are  directed  to 
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particular  objects  for  special  purposes, 
but  he  is  not  a  business-observer,  nor  a 
scientific  experimenter.  His  memory  of 
mere  objects  of  sight  or  action,  or  of  the 
common  occurrences  of  the  day,  or  of 
conversation,  dates,  or  •  events,  is  not 
good ;  but  if  he  is  interested  in  a  subject, 
he  can  commit  to  memory  and  remember 
retentively  what  he  reads  and  under- 
stands. His  reasoning  faculties  are  larger 
than  his  perceptive  faculties,  hence  his 
judgment  of  principles  is  better  than  his 
memory  of  facts,  and  he  is  more  philo- 
sophical than  scientific,  and  deals  in 
thoughts  more  than  in  facts  and  details. 
His  language  in  common  social  conversa- 
tion is  not  great ;  at  such  times,  his  ideas 
are  condensed  into  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  him 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  conversation  on 
the  common  social  topics  of  the  day; 
most  of  his  sentences  in  conversation 
are  short,  and  as  much  to  the  point  as 
possible.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  much  more 
at  home  than  in  the  social  circle,  and  is 
much  more  copious  in  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts  before  an  audience  than  in 
private  life.  In  proportion  as  his  subject 
will  allow  him  to  g^ve  vent  to  his  imagi- 
nation, is  he  copious  in  the  use  of  words ; 
but  even  then  he  is  neither  prolix  nor 
verbose,  for  every  sentence  contains  a 
condensed  idea,  and  is  not  a  string  of 
useless  words. 

Construct iveness  is  large,  which  gives 
him  great  ingenuity  in  the  construction 
of  a  sentence  or  an  argument ;  Ideality 
and  Sublimity  are  large ;  he  is  a  great 
lover  of  general  literature,  is  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  colors  in  flowers  and  foli- 
age, of  scenery,  land  and  water,  hill  and 
dale,  and  of  nature  in  every  aspect. 

His  Imagination  with  his  Constructive- 
ness  enables  him  to  create  imagery  and 
embellish  his  subjects  with  vivid  descrip- 
tions. Mirthfulness  is  very  lai^  and 
active.  He  has  a  keen  and  lively  sense 
of  wit  and  of  the  ludicrous,  especially 
that  kind  of  wit  that  is  full  of  thought. 
He  is  affectionate  in  his  feelings,  domes- 
tk:  in  his  disposition,  and  likes  the  quiet 
of  home  and  all  its  associations.     He 


does  not  care  to  go  into  general  society 
unless  there  is  ample  entertainment,  or  a 
manifestation  of  skill  and  talent,  in  which 
all  can  participate,  otherwise  he  would 
prefer  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  his 
study. 

He  enjoys  excitement  and  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  on  important  occasions. 
The  hardest  work  he  has  to  do  at  such 
times  is  to  keep  himself  in  proper  check. 
He  is  more  like  a  rampant  lion  than  a 
sleeping  lamb ;  a  roaring  cataract  than  a 
bubbling  spring.  He  values  money  high- 
ly, and  wants  much,  because  he  has  large 
desires  and  extended  plans ;  but  whether 
he  has  much  or  little,  it  will  all  be  used, 
for  he  has  not  the  hoarding  spirit.  He 
is  high  in  the  crown  of  the  head.  Ap- 
probativeness  is  large.  He  desires  the 
approval  of  friends,  is  ambitious  to  excel, 
would  like  to  immortalize  himself,  and  is 
willing  to  make  the  exertion  necessary 
to  earn  the  fame  he  desires,  yet  he  would 
labor  as  a  student  for  the  love  of  study 
without  reference  to  the  public  result. 
He  is  not,  naturally,  so  proud  and  digni- 
fied, as  he  is  ambitious  and  sensitive,  yet 
he  has  great  love  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
can  not  bear  to  be  under  obligations  to 
others,  and  has  so  much  independence  of 
character  that  he  will  acknowledge  no 
man  master.  He  feels  that  his  place  is 
at  the  head,  where  he  can  take  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  give  directions  to  others, 
who  must  attend  to  the  details  and  carry  > 
his  plans  into  execution.  He  has  really 
so  much  innate  power,  that  he  can  not 
work  after  the  plans  of  any  one  else,  nor 
will  he  allow  others  to  do  his  thinking 
for  him,  for  he  is  conscipus  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing  it  for  himself.  He  is 
positive  in  his  opinions,  in  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  is  very  emphatic  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas.  In  fact,  he  is  not 
a  half-way  man  in  anything — he  is  for  or 
against,  cold  or  hot—can  be  led,  but  can 
not  be  driven;  gentle  measures  will  in- 
fluence him  much  more  than  force  and 
compulsion. 

He  can  preach  an  exhaustive  sermon 
on  a  small  text,  or  he  can  take  the  whole 
Bible  for  a  text,  and  present  the  great 
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ideas  of  it  in  a  nutshell,  more  easily  than 
most  men,  and  apparently  without  extra 
labor.  He  has  a  wonderful  faculty  to 
condense  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  say 
much  in  a  little.  Had  he  language  equal 
to  his  ideas  and  imagination,  he  would 
become  one  of  the  most  copious  speakers 


some  of  the  other  moral  and  religious 
faculties  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  now  more 
developed  than  it  was  several  years  ago. 
Benevolence,  being  his  largest  moral 
faculty,  exerts  a  modifying  influence  on 
his  theological  opinions,  and  prompts 
him  to  adopt  liberal  views  of  theolc^ical 
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of  the  age.  Ordinary  people  may  think 
that  his  ideas  are  too  comprehensive, 
that  his  plans  are  too  large,  and  that  his 
doctrines  are  too  liberal ;  but  one  with 
such  an  organization  is  like  an  avalanche 
which  moves  with  overwhelming  force. 
Veneration  was  not  so  large  naturally  as 


subjects,  and,  of  the  two,  he  gives  pre- 
eminence to  the  attributes  of  mercy 
rather  than  of  justice.  His  reasoning 
faculties  being  large,  he  prefers  to  have 
a  good  philosophical  foundation  or  basis 
for  his  belief.  He  could  not  confine  him- 
self to  a  narrow,  sectarian  creed,  but  has 
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one  which  embraces  broad  and  liberal 
ideas  of  God's  government  and  man's  re- 
lations to  his  Maker ;  as  his  faith  is  sub- 
jert  to  his  reason,  so  his  hope  is  regu- 
lated by  his  experience. 


Born  in  1830,  Dr.  Parker  is  a  man  who 
has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  English 
people,  by  "  sheer  force  of  inherent  ability 
and  determination."  He  received  in- 
stniaion  as  a  boy  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  afterward  studied  logic 
and  philosophy  in  University  College, 
London.  His  early  life  gave  him  a  lean- 
ing toward  the  ministry  of  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congr^^tional  Church,  and 
when  ready  to  enter  it,  he  soon  found 
a  pastorate  in  connection  with  the  old 
Congregational  Chapel  of  Banbury.  In 
course  of  time,  and  that  a  not  very  long 
time,  hb  method  of  treating  religious 
subjects  awakened  unusual  interest  in 
the  quiet,  old-fashioned  town,  and  the 
attendance  upon  his  ministrations  be- 
came too  large  for  the  chapel.  A  new 
building  was  erected,  and  prosperity  con- 
tinued the  order  of  aflFairs.  But  the  zeal- 
ous pastor  had  become  known  to  the 
church  beyond  the  limits  of  Banbury. 
The  people  of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel, 
Manchester,  were  in  want  of  a  minister, 
and  turned  to  Banbury.  Joseph  Parker 
was  invited  to  take  their  vacant  pulpit. 
To  a  young  minister  such  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  a  comparatively  obscure 
place  for  one  of  high  importance  rarely 
occurs,  and  we  may  justly  think  that  Mr. 
Parker  was  highly  gratified  by  it,  but  he 
declined  the  flattering  oflFer  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  promised  to  remain  with  the 
Banbury  people,  as  long  as  any  indebted- 
ness remained  on  their  new  chapel.  The 
Manchester  congregation  were  only  the 
more  determined  to  secure  the  man; 
they  paid  off  that  indebtedness,  and  Mr. 
P^ker  was  installed  in  their  massive  edi- 
fice on  Cavendish  Street.  There  his 
power  became  more  marked.  He  filled 
the  large  church,  and  his  influence  as  an 
exponent  of  moral  and  religious  principles 
rapidly  spread  through  the  North  of 
England. 


He  had  been  for  ten  years  the  pastor 
of  the  Manchester  Chapel,  when,  in  1867, 
he  was  called  to  London  to  become  min- 
ister of  the  old  Poultry  Chapel,  Cheap- 
side,  which  was  "  vacant "  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a  division  having  occurred 
among  its  supporters,  and  the  majority 
having  left  with  the  old  minister  to  or- 
ganize a  new  church.  Mr.  Parker  sur- 
rendered his  flourishing  charge  in  Caven- 
dish Street,  of  the  great  cotton  city  of 
Britain,  arid  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
weak  remnant  of  the  Poultry  Church. 
The  result  was  an  immediate  revival  of 
strength  and  numbers,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  old  walls  were  too  small  for  the 
audiences  that  crowded  to  hear  the  new 
man.  The  building  was  sold,  and  the 
stately  edifice  known  as  the  City  Temple 
erected  on  Holbom  Viaduct.  This  build- 
ing accommodates  3,000  persons,  and  it 
is  usually  filled  to  its  utmost  extent,  not 
only  on  Sunday,  but  also  on  Thursday 
morning,  when  Dr.  Parker  conducts  a  ser- 
vice, which  he  introduced  soon  after  his 
going  to  London.  Such  a  fact  as  that  of 
a  very  large  building  being  well  filled  on 
a  week-day,  in  the  hours  of  business,  is 
what  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church 
may  well  call  "  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non," and  evidences  the  presence  of  some 
unusual  power  in  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  Parker's  sermons  arc  delivered  ex- 
temporaneously from  a  few  notes,  and 
being  caught  by  the  reporter  s  swift  pen- 
cil, are  published  widely.  Besides  preach- 
ing, however,  he  has  written  not  a  little  ; 
even  tales  of  fiction  have  sprung  from  his 
versatile  pen,  but  we  regret  to  say  that 
the  most  of  them  do  not  sustain  his  repu- 
tation as  an  author  in  his  better  and 
truer  sphere  of  theologian.  He  wrote 
the  volume  entitled  "Ecce  Deus,"  in 
answer  to  "Ecce  Homo,"  which  was 
warmly  received  by  the  Church  at  large, 
as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  anti-ortho- 
dox sophistry  of  the  latter.  This  was 
followed  by  "The  Paraclete,"  "The 
Priesthood  of  Christ,"  "Ad  Clerum,"and 
others.  He  is  most  powerful  in  the  pul- 
pit, possessing  a  commanding  presence, 
"a  voice  of  great  compass,  resonance. 
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and  musical  tone ;  his  delivery  is  remark- 
ably clear,  natural,  and  fascinating.  Over- 
given  to  rant  sometimes,  and  to  tearing 
passion  to  tatters,  his  elocution  is  gener- 
ally as  perfect  as  that  of  the  most  finished 
tragedian.  His  pathos  is  frequently  most 
tender  and  subduing,  while  perhaps  in 
the  same  sermon  he  will  trample  down 
an  adversary  with  the  rough  foot  of  an  ele- 
phant." From  one  of  his  sermons  as  re- 
ported for  The  Fountain,  a  copy  of  which 
happens  to  be  at  our  command,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made : 

"The  Christian  preacher  can  never 
lose  his  vocation  so  long  as  men  die. 
Truly,  in  many  cases  I  should  have  but 
little  hope  of  the  propagation  of  a  faith 
so  intensely  and  infinitely  pure  as  the 
Christian  doctrine  if  it  were  not  for 
death.  Death  gives  us  our  chance.  It 
is  hard  to  laugh  in  the  presence  of  death ; 
death  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  There  is 
a  place  for  fear  in  a  ministry  of  morals. 
Every  man  of  us  must  go  through  the 
death  scene,  and  who  will  stand  by  us 
most  then  }  The  men  who  have  shared 
our  laughter  most  furiously  and  joyously, 
the  men  who  have  taught  us  the  grim  art 
of  mockery,  the  men  who  have  taught  us 
how  to  despoil  our  Sabbaths  and  contemn 
our  Bibles  and  hold  in  contempt  all  holy 
ministries  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  history 
has  recorded  any  act  of  supreme  bravery 
on  the  part  of  these  persons.  We  shall 
all  have  an  interview  with  death — are 
we  ready?  Death !— pale,  cold  word. 
You  have  seen  a  great  broad  river  on  a 
snowy  day ;  the  snow,  white,  pure,  has 
fallen  on  the  rolling  volume  —  and 
whitened  it?  No,  no.  The  river  has 
swallowed  the  snow,  and  blackened  by 
what  it  has  drunk.  And  so  with  this  great 
cruel  death-river.  We  throw  into  it  our 
bribes,  and  it  goes  on,  leaving  us  the 
poorer  for  our  folly.  Death — it  chokes 
our  rhetoric,  and  our  poems  it  turns  into 
mockery,  as  earnestness  rebukes  flattery. 
There  is  that  quantity  to  be  reckoned 
with  called  death.  Who  likes  the  touch 
of  that  ice?  Ah,  this  February,  with  its 
covering  of  ice,  is  hot  compared  with  the 
cold  of  death.    I  can  never  forget  my 


first  touch  of  death.  I  touched  it  with 
my  lips  first.  I  kissed  a  friend's  dead 
child,  and,  oh,  the  cold !  I  called  the 
child '  My  dear,'  with  many  a  petting  name 
I  accosted  it ;  but,  oh,  the  answer  was  an 
infinite  chill !  Every  man  of  us  has  to 
face  that  solemn  visitor.  It  makes  the 
blood  hasten  back  in  pallid  fright,  as 
young  feet  fly  when  ghosts  torment  the 
moonless  air.  Death  is  uncompanionable, 
lonely,  silent.  It  will  have  no  feast,  it 
will  permit  no  musical  instrument;  it 
drinks  blood,  yet  its  livid  lip  never 
blushes  crimson,  no  flush  of  satisfaction 
have  I  ever  seen  on  the  inhospitable 
snow  of  death. 

"  If  death  were  occasional  I  should  say 
nothing  about  it.  Death  is  the  one  cer- 
tainty, and  its  uncertainty  is  its  power. 
Our  summers  dare  hardly  be  green  and 
flowery,  lest  they  should  be  the  more 
quickly  killed,  as  if  their  joy  made  death 
jealous,  and  gave  his  cruelty  a  keener 
edge.  Our  children  dare  not  laugh  out 
all  their  gladness,  lest  death  should  punc- 
tuate their  high  delight  with  the  stab  of 
his  unpitying  spear,  and  they  should  be 
caught  in  a  laugh.  Who  brought  it? 
whose  child  is  itj?  whose  beast  ?  It  is 
ours,  not  God's.  We  opened  Eden's  gate 
to  admit  the  foe ;  we  put  our  life  keys 
into  its  inexorable,  relentless  grip.  There 
is  no  dea^h  in  God ;  we  must  claim  it, 
though  we  hate  it  with  a  hatred  we  dare 
only  half  express. 

"And  yet  how  curiously  we  treat  death. 
We  speak  of  it  in  many  moods,  now  in 
terror,  and  now  with  weird  delight,  as 
the  end,  the  way  out,  the  hand  that  un- 
fastens the  bound  burdens,  and  lets  tired 
life  lie  down,  though  in  the  cold  grave, 
to  rot.  In  the  heat  of  our  worst  agonies 
we  laugh  deliriously,  and  say,  'Thank 
God,  death  will  see  the  fight  out,  and  then 
the  sword  will  rust.'  Yes,  we  laugh  and 
say,  *  It  can  only  be  for  a  short  time  now ; 
never  mind  '—a  laugh  with  a  lie  in  it,  a 
laugh  which  we  thought  would  disarm 
the  monster  we  dreaded  the  most.  But 
death  can  not  be  disarmed.  What 'need 
we  then  ?  A  gospel.  And  it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  this  wonderful  Christ  that 
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he  does  not  attend  to  little  questions 
and  small  affairs  only,  but  he  deals  with 
the  profoundest  problems  that  afflict  our 
intelligence,  and  the  darkest,  blackest 
shadows  that  throw  their  gloom  upon 
our  wasting  life.  I  heard  a  voice  saying, 
*  Fear  not :  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
will  deal  with  the  problerfi  of  death/ 
Many  had  tried  it.  There  had  been  much 
calculation  and  prophecy ;  many  a  rem- 
edy h^d  been  suggested,  many  a  pilgrim- 
age had  been  undergone,  many  a  philos- 
opher had  shut  himself  up  in  his  sanctum 
that  he  might  find  the  answer  to  death ; 
and  when  a  great  sob,  with  one  word  in 
it — 'No!' — had  gone  up  to  Heaven,  I 
heard  a  voice  saying,  *  Fear  not,  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  deals  with  great 


questions,  solves  intricate  problems — he 
will  come  and  deal  with  death. '  I  heard 
a  great  voice  behind  me  saying,  *  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  shall  ....  rest.'  Dear  little  word, 
sweet  syllable,  thing  beautiful  as  drop  of 
dew  on  the  eyelids  of  the  morning — 
rest.  An  old  word,  old  as  Moses'  his- 
tory and  new  as  the  last  speech  of  God 
to  man.  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death.  Death  is  now  turned 
into  a  blessing;  the  great  river  has 
now  shrunken  into  a  little  rill  that  a 
child  can  jump;  the  wilderness  of  shad- 
ow is  now  lost  within  the  shade  of  a 
tiny  lark's  wing  when  it  is  hidden  in  the 
sun  and  pouring  out  its  little  heart  in 
music." 
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D  ECAUSE  some  things  have  been  well 
•^  done  according  to  precedent,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  better  way  may  not 
be  discovered.  But  what  if,  guarded  by 
authority,  the  force  of  the  admission 
should  be  thrown  against  any  attempt  at 
improvement?  What  if  it  should  say 
with  all  the  force  of  common  law,  "The 
order  of  Providence  and  progress  shall 
work  thus  or  not  at  all "  ?  In  that  case, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  tendency 
would  be  to  a  mummified  humanity.  The 
law  of  caste  has  assumed  many  forms, 
crushing  genius  and  reform  when  not 
bearing  the  imprimature  of  the  g^ild. 
If  improvement  entered  the  door  with 
better  things  to  come,  it  has  been  sent 
into  a  back  closet  to  consult  with  the 
blind  chamberlain  of  red  tape.  Talking 
about  the  coming  man,  it  has  looked  for 
him  in  the  beaten  way  of  observation,  not 
from  Gilead,  Bozrah,  or  Nazareth;  not 
from  the  back-side  of  the  desert  or  the 
humble  sheep-fold. 

Under  its  influence  men  forget  all 
the  teachings  of  the  past  taught  by  the. 
Manger,  the  Cross,  and  the  Sepulchre; 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  Solomon's 
poor  wise  roan  who  saved  a  city.  It  will 
bavc  it  that  the  kingdom  comes  through 


the  worldly-wise,  through  obedience  to 
a  cast-iron  formula,  or  not  at  all.  Had 
the  question  been  put  to  its  disciples, 
"  Whence  shall  the  Messiah  come  ?  "  they 
would  have  answered,  "From  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  Sanhedrim."  Had  it  been, 
"Whence  shall  he  come,  the  myriad- 
niinded  man  of  Anglo-Saxondom,  whose 
words  shall  be  battalions  of  wisdom  and 
beauty?  "  how  incredulous  to  them  would 
have  been  the  reply,  "  His  name  shall  be 
Shakespeare ;  a  stranger  to  the  universi- 
ties ;  his  first  occupation  a  wool-stapler ; 
his  second,  an  inferior  actor  I "  Had  they 
been  asked,  "  What  shall  be  his  antece- 
dents, who  shall  write  the  most  popular 
book  in  the  English  language?"  they 
would  have  answered,  "  Even  the  shades 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  classics  shall  give  force  to 
his  English  style."  But  to  the  true  state- 
ment, "  When  of  age  he  shall  be  taught 
by  his  wife  to  read  ;  his  trade  shall  be  a 
tinker,  and  his  calling  a  persecuted  Non- 
conformist preacher,"  they  would  have 
put  a  veto.  Yet  these  two  men  were 
graduates  of  no  mean  university;  their 
Alma  Mater  was  the  creation;  their 
study,  the  human  heart ;  their  books,  all 
terrestrial  aud  celestial  phenomena ;  their 
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professors,  natural  and  revealed  religion ; 
and  their  diplomas,  the  approval  of  the 
ages. 

This  conservatism  of  improvement  has 
tended  to  keep  its  power  of  locomotion 
in  Chinese  compression.  All  its  fresh 
approaches  in  unaccustomed  ways  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  voted  as 
out  of  order.  It  would  make  all  brains 
upon  one  model,  and  all  thinking  run  in 
grooves.  It  rests  not  satisfied  with  ac- 
complished good,  but  queries  as  to  whence 
it  came,  by  what  road,  and  what  stamp  it 
bears.  It  would  assume  dictation  to  Prov- 
idence as  to  the  bestowment  of  its  gifts, 
and  be  incredulous  as  to  their  existence 
beyond  its  own  schooling;  pronouncing 
dullness,  profundity ;  inability,  God's 
good  pleasure;  and  failure,  submission 
to  His  wise  ordination.  Ignoring  the 
varied  endowments  of  human  nature : 
that  men  come  into  the  world  with  ca- 
pacities for  certain  callings,  and  that  less 
machinery  is  needed  to  qualify  some  for 
chosen  and  loved  pursuits  than  others ; 
that  aptness  to  teach,  the  poet,  the  ora- 
tor, the  musician,  and  the  governors  of 
men,  are  more  generally  bom  than  made, 
it  would  put  all  through  a  common  train- 
ing ;  as  if  matriculation  conveyed  charac- 
ter, and  diplomas  ability  against  the  pro- 
test of  Nature. 

The  church  of  God,  constructed  on  the 
idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
and  affording  a  sphere  for  all  varieties  of 
talents  and  modes  of  operation,  irrespect- 
ive of  sex  or  rank,  has  been  resolved  in- 
to a  sacred  club  for  the  advantage  of  a 
few.  Multitudes  of  highly-endowed  men 
and  women  are  kept  from  lifting  a  hand 
to  save  their  fellows,  from  doing  what 
they  are  amply  qualified  to  perform, 
through  discouragements  and  restric- 
tions foreign  to  benevolence;  while  in- 
competents are  kept  in  offices  for  which 
they  have  no  calling  by  nature  or  grace. 
Men  are  rulers  who  would  make  poor 
subjects ;  ministers  of  religion  who  ought 
to  be  mechanics;  and  there  are  many 
mechanics  who  would  make  the  Bunyans 
and  Careys  of  the  pulpit,  had  they  been 
sought  and  welcomed. 


The  Romish  Church  has  been  wiser  in 
the  economy  of  its  forces  than  her  Prot- 
estant sister.  She  has  found  room  with- 
in her  folds  for  all  orders  of  mind,  de- 
grees of  culture,  modes  of  operation,  and 
for  both  sexes.  Had  the  Puritans  and 
Methodists  been  in  accord  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Papal  communion,  as  they 
were  with  those  of  the  English  Church,, 
a  separation  would  never  have  been  nec- 
essary; but  they  would  have  been  em- 
ployed as  zealous  co-operators  under  the 
hierarcy.  Any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, that  for  reasons  of  precedence  or 
order  neglects  to  furnish  the  work  for 
which  its  various  orders  of  mind  and  edu- 
cation are  qualified,  which  employs  the 
few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  and 
which  surrounds  its  ardent  souls  with. 
such  restrictions  as  effectually  debar 
them  from  coveted  emplo3rments,  will  be 
left  in  the  rear  as  the  world's  conqueror. 
Many  of  the  churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, notably  those  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  have  sadly  failed  in  consequence* 
Influenced  by  the  universities,  men  were 
made  presentable  to  the  cure  of  souls 
only  through  college  curriculums.  Their 
error  was  not  in  the  requirement  o'f  learn- 
ing, but  in  the  kind  which  they  demand- 
ed ;  the  training  and  qualification  were  not 
according  to  the  profession.  A  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  to  a  preacher  would 
be  an  adornment ;  but  a  previous  question 
would  be.  Has  he  the  temperament,  the 
gift  of  utterance,  the  power  of  original 
suggestion,  the  calling,  for  a  sacred  ora- 
tor ?  A  mariner  might  be  just  the  man 
to  discover  new  continents,  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  Greek ;  and  to  forbid  his 
setting  out  through  an  ignorance  of  the 
Iliad,  would  be  a  loss  to  humanity.  The 
order  of  nature  was  set  in  abeyance  to 
that  of  the  school ;  and  the  fact  was  over- 
looked that  sense,  with  little  classical 
attainment  and  mathematical  precision, 
might  be  more  grandly  successful  as  the 
fishers  of  men  than  a  Porson  or  La  Place. 
Let  any  impartial  observer  compare  the 
learned  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, or  France,  with  the  less  pretentious 
ministry  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists* 
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and  they  seriously  suffer  in  comparison 
in  all. the  make-up  of  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful evangelism.  The  masses  are  but 
little  reached.  The  priests  are  many, 
but  the  prophets  are  few ;  while  conven- 
tionalism and  formalism  neutralize  origi- 
nality and  enthusiasm.  Theology  and 
modes  of  Christian-working  are  stereo- 
typed by  the  court  and  the  college.  A 
Bunyan,  an  Oliver,  a  Fuller,  a  Moody,  a 
Howell  Harris,  and  a  John  Nelson,  be- 
came unknown  factors  in  the  dominant 
Church-life. 

In  our  own  land  it  is  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation, that  we  have  in  the  denomina-. 
tions  most  insisting  on  a  learned  minis- 
try, hundreds  of  ministers  possessing  all 
the  acquirements  of  the  schools,  who  yet 
circulate  from 'church  to  church,  with  a 
beggarly  minority  demanding  their  serv- 
ices. Mere  learning  has  failed  to  make 
them  preachers;  they  are  not  "apt  to 
teach  " ;  they  do  not  draw.  Wanting  the 
oratorical  temperament,  unction,  pathos, 
imagination  filled  with  beautiful  and 
original  ideas,  the  power  to  render  truth 
a  burning  influence,  they  move  no  hear- 
ers except  to  the  door.  Yet  these  men 
met  all  the  requirements'  of  their  judica- 
tories in  examination ;  they  were  wel- 
comed and  recommended  as  qualified — 
in  everything  but  ability  to  preach! 
Strong  objections  there  would  have  been 
to  candidates  spiritually,  intellectually, 
and  naturally  qualified  for  the  sacred 
office,  if  with  all  these  they  were  found 
wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  Euclid  and 
the  dead  languages.  Yet  where  would 
be  the  greater  deficiency,  the  scholastic 
without  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  or 
the  possessor  of  both  minus  the  sheep- 
skin of  the  faculty?  This  most  unwise 
discrimination  has,  time  out  of  mind, 
placed  Rev.  Somnolency  in  the  pulpit  of 
Hogarth's  Sleeping  Congregation,  and 
rdegated  more  than  one  Christmas  Evans 
tothesheep-foW. 

Suppose  that  a  preliminary  formula 
should  be  issued  by  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  the  effect,  that  of  all 
candidates  for  the  honors  of  poetry,  mu- 
sic, and  painting,  with  those  of  inven- 


tion, legislation,  law,  and  oratory,  none 
should  be  accredited  in  these  depart- 
ments but  through  the  evidence  of  their 
diplomas,  or  equally  satisfactory  exami- 
nations ;  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  seek  them  but  through  the  vestibule 
of  the  university.  We  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  amazement  in  view  of  the  loss 
which  human  interests  would  suffer  in 
consequence.  It  would  be  such  a  van- 
dalism as  no  palace  of  arts  or  industry 
ever  sustained.  How  many  of  the  bright- 
est  records  would  it  disqualify,  how  many 
of  the  most  honored  statues  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame  would  be  broken  ?  We  may 
devoutly  thank  God  that  the  order  of  the 
school  has  not  been  that  of  nature  or 
Providence.  Apply  it  to  poetry,  and 
Shakespeare  and  Bums  become  un- 
known. Try  it  on  prose-authorship,  and 
behold  Bunyan,  De  Foe,  Richardson,  and 
Washington  Irving  are  thrust  into  ob- 
scurity; make  it  irreversible  as  to  ora- 
tory, and  Patrick  Henry,  John  B.  Gough, 
and  George  Thompson  are  shorn  of 
their  laurels.  How  would  it  work  in  its 
application  to  mechanical  invention? 
Sad  enough;  inasmuch  as  Arkwright, 
Stevenson,  Watt,  Fulton,  Goodyear,  and 
Edison  would  be  unacknowledged  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  activities.  How  would 
it  bear  on  statesmanship?  Very  disas- 
trously. Washington,  Clay,  Lincoln,  and 
a  numerous  host  would  be  ruled  out  of 
government.  How  would  it  bear  on  suc- 
cessful warfare?  We  should  see  Crom- 
well, Lord  Clive,  and  Nelson  declared  in- 
competents. Try  it  on  reform  and  phi- 
lanthropy; and  John  Howard,  Robert 
Raikes,  Benjamin  Lundy,  and  W.  L.  Gar- 
rison will  be  declared  unworthy  leaders 
in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  How 
would  discoverers  and  explorers  succeed 
under  it  ?  Alas,  we  should  be  unable  to 
find  Columbus,  Drake,  Lander,  and  Cap- 
tain Cook  leading  the  way  to  unknown 
seas  and  lands.  How  would  it  bear  on 
the  editorial  fraternity?  We  could  not 
see  Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Greeley,  or 
Gordon  Bennett  with  the  most  powerful 
magnifiers.  The  rule  would  apply  no 
better  in  relation  to  sculpture,  painting. 
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and  music ;  there  we  should  find  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  unknown  to 
college  catalogues,  who  yet  entranced  the 
world's  dull  ears  and  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  be  a 
perversion  of  our  meaning  to  represent 
it  as  disproving  the  value  of  our  college 
systems.  They  have  their  honored  place, 
and  have  done  the  grandest  service.  It 
is  only  when  they  would  hold  the  keys  of 
exclusion  to  the  worthy  in  any  depart- 
ment of  usefulness,  that  they  betray  their 
cause.  He  who  has  proved  his  ability  to 
his  calling  should  be  welcomed  to  his 
field.  It  is  against  the  undue  exaltation 
of  the  curriculum  that  practical  life  pro- 
tests. 

A  man's  fitness  and  success  in  his  call- 
ing should  be  his  diploma.  The  gifts 
vary  with  the  individual.  George  Combe 
was  a  ^ood  moral  philosopher,  but  he 
never  could  master  the  multiplication- 
table.  The  Rev.  Charles  Churchill  was  a 
good  poet,  but  the  dullest  of  all  creat- 
ures, and  a  scandal  to  his  profession. 
General  Grant  made  a  good  soldier,  but 
could  never  make  a  good  speech.  So 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  who  are  taught  every- 
thing but  what  they  were  sent  there  to 
acquire,  the  art  of  preaching ;  and  who, 
after  sustaining  credible  examinations  in 
the  routine  of  study,  are  no  more  quali- 
fied to  preach  than  blackbirds  are  to  sing. 
Yet  all  candid  observers  will  admit  that 
Bunyan  was  a  mighty  preacher  without 
scholastic  attainments ;  and  that  the 
pulpit  celebrities  of  modem  times,  as 
Spurgeon,  Parker,  Beecher,  Talmage, 
Chapin  owe  but  little  of  their  success  to 
lingual  or  mathematical  attainments,  but 
immensely  to  their  brilliant  rhetoric  and 
oratory.  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a  poor  stu- 
dent, but  a  mighty  power  in  the  pulpit. 
Charles  G.  Finney  neveir  studied  in  either 
college  or  theological  seminary,  yet  he 
was  the  moving  body  of  an  awakening 
life  to  the  churches.  Moody  is  the  evan- 
gelist of  two  worlds,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
vernacular  of  David  and  Paul.  A  work- 
ingman  made  the  best  speech  in  the  late 
commemorative  meeting  of  Dean  Stanley, 


for  which  he  was  warmly  thanked  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  late  Father  Taylor, 
of  Boston,  knew  almost  nothing  of  En- 
glish grammar,  yet  few  could  move  the 
masses  better  than  he  on  the  great  moral 
issues  of  the  times.  In  our  manufacto- 
ries, in  our  stores,  in  our  banks,  in  our 
marts  of  trade,  there  are  slumbering  agen- 
cies of  the  most  needed  character  to  ele- 
vate our  neglected  masses ;  to  reach  tbem 
and  save  them  from  ruining  themselves 
and  injuring  the  State.  '  There  are  un- 
known Goughs,  Father  Taylors,  Jerry 
MacAuleys,  John  Nelsons,  and  Andrew 
Fullers,  who,  if  sought  out  and  welcomed, 
as  Wesley  gathered  around  him  his  nu- 
merous co-laborers,  would  render  the  most 
efficient  service.  They  would  speak  in  a 
language  untaught  in  the  schools,  but 
well  understood  by  the  common  people. 
On  this  principle  the  author  of  "  Ecce 
Homo  "  truly  says,  "  A  flourishing  church 
requires  a  vast  and  complicated  organi- 
zation, which  should  afford  a  place  for 
every  one  who  is  ready  to  work  in  the 
service  of  humanity.  The  enthusiasm 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out  in  any 
one  for  the  want  of  the  occupation  best 
calculated  to  keep  it  alive."  That  de- 
nomination of  Christians  that  under- 
stands this,  and  zealously  works  it  out, 
will  gather  in  the  neglected  classes  and 
become  the  church  of  the  people,  while 
that  neglecting  it  will  remain  the  sect  of 
the  few. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  work  of  our 
Alma  Mater.  Our  theological  institutions 
are  doing  a  good  service,  but  they  must 
not  seek  the  monopoly  of  the  highest  la- 
bor. We  think  that  if  the  Teacher  of  all 
souls  were  moving  among  us,  he  would 
say,  "Educate  to  the  utmost,  but  ever 
use  the  best  you  have.  There  are  diver- 
sities of  operations,  but  judge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  worker  by  his  works.  The 
fields  are  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  be 
careful  that  you  receive^  those  whom  I 
send;  reading  the  men  more  carefully 
than  their  diplomas,  ever  seeing  the  seals 
of  their  apostleship  in  the  works  per- 
formed in  my  name." 

REV.  JOHN  WAUGH. 
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UNSYMMETRICAL  HEADS.-WHO  HAVE  THEM? 

form  of  the  head  indicates  an  abnormal 
brain  and  an  unbalanced  mind  is  a  state- 
ment which  is  altogether  unfounded.  To 
accept  it  would  be  to  declare  the  great 


HAD  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
summoned  a  practical  hatter  to  tes- 
tify with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  hu- 
man head  as  met  with  in  our  average 


population,  we  think  that  he  could  have 
given  a  more  intelligent  account  of  the 
relation  of  cranial  contour  to  character 
than  many  of  the  "  experts  "  who  endeav- 
ored to  air  their  views  on  insanity  during 
the  Guiteau  trial.  Irregularity  of  cranial 
form  was  assumed  to  indicate  a  phase  of 
abnormality  in  brain  development,  and 
abnormality  in  the  disposition  of  cerebral 
substance  was  stated  to  be  a  fundamental 
cause  of  mental  disturbance. 


It  can  not  be  disputed  that  abnormal- 
ity of  brain  structure  is  usually  associated 
with  constitutional  insanity,  but  that  ir- 
regularity or  want  of  symmetry  in  the 


majority  of  people,  especially  those  who 
are  the  leaders  of  thought,  in  all  its 
phases,  to  be  more  or  less  demented. 
Had  a  practical  hatter  been  called  into 
the  court-room  at  Washington,  and  been 
required  to  produce  drawings  of  the  hori- 
zontal profiles  of  his  customers'  heads 
just  as  that  convenient  instrument  he 
uses  (the  conformator)  shows  them  to 
be,  he  would  probably  have  given  judge, 
jury,  counsel,  "experts,"  and  the  irre- 
pressible prisoner  an  instructive  lecture. 
From  a  large  number  of  diagrams  rep- 


resenting the  horizontal  outlines  of  the 
heads  of  eminent  men  who  have  submit- 
ted to  the  close  embrace  of  the  hatter's 
conformator,    the    accompanying   have 
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been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  reader  to  compare  them  with 
the  outline  of  Guiteau's  head  as  taken 
from  the  cast  made  by  Mr.  Clark  Mills. 


k  HAYKS. 

It  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  that 
American  society  countenances  certain 
persons  as  worthily  representing  its  up- 
per arenas  of  literature,  art,  morality,  pol- 
itics, science,  and  industry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  their  heads  are  not  so 
near  a  graceful  oval  as  Guiteau's. 

As  shown  in  the  second  of  our  en- 
gravings, the  bandmaster  Mr.  Gilmore 
has  a  fairly  symmetrical  head  of  the 
long,  narrow  type,  but  the  eminent  jurist. 
Judge  Barbour;  the  cultured  journalist, 
Mr.  Marble;  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  Dr.  Dix;  ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes,  and  Mr.  Pullman,  of  railway 
comfort  fame,  carry  very  one-sided  brain- 


boxes.  The  college  professor,  whose 
walk  and  conversation  should  be  ever 
steady  and  consistent  to  command  the 
lasting  respect  of  his  classes,  shows  in 


the  diagrams  not  only  a  considerable  want 
of  harmony,  but  the  possession  of  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  impulse  and 
energy.      Dr.  Dix,  too,  is  by  no  means 


deficient  in  the  propelling  forces  and  ex- 
ecutive strength ;  while  Mr.  Pullman  has  • 
combative  spirit  enough,  to  be  a  stub- 
bom,  undaunted  warrior  in  any  field  of 
controversy.* 

What  do  these  irregularities  mean  ?  we 
are  asked.  In  general  terms  they  indi-^ 
cate  the  partial  education,  culture,  and 
mental  activity  of  the  day.  ^  Instead  of 
the  whole  mind  being  trained  and  devel- 


DOCHARTV. 


oped,  attention  is  given  to  certain  of  its 
faculties,  and,  in  correspondence  with 
their    exercise    and    strength,    is    the 


*  It  should  be  said  that  the  small  bit  of  paper  which 
is  set  in  the  conformator  can  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
by  its  perforated  outline  the  exact  contours  of  a  head« 
unless  it  be  of  the  circular  or  oval  class.  If  the  head  bo 
of  the  long  or  narrow  type,  it  tends  to  exaggerate  its 
irregularities  somewhat.  The  outlines  as  taken  from 
the  instrument,  nevertheless  show  positively  that  irreg- 
ularities of  form  and  proportion  exist  in  a  groUmr  or  lesa 
degree.— Ed.  P.  J. 
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growth  or  development  of  the  brain- 
organs  or  centers  which  correspond  to 
those  faculties.  Each  hemisphere  is  a 
complete  brain,  so  far  as  parts  or  organs 
are  concerned,  just  as  each  arm  or  leg  is 
a  complete  limb ;  and  that  one  which  is 
mostly  exercised  in  the  mentality  of  life 
must  receive  the  greater  supply  of  blood, 
the  greater  nourishment,  and  conse- 
quently tend  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment. How  often  we  meet  with  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  spe- 
cial study  or  work,  and  who,  although 
great  in  their  specialty,  exhibit  an  al- 
most childish  ignorance  or  simplicity 
with  reference  to  mattery  outside  of  it ! 
Examine  the  head  of  such  a  man,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  organs  related  to 
his  chosen  sphere  of  thought  are  highly 
developed,  while  those  which  have  been 
neglected  are  comparatively  small,  or  in 
the  condition  of  juvenescence. 

The  last  diagram  is  the  outline  of  the 
cast  of  the  head  of  Deane,  a  notorious  En- 
glish criminal,  who  was  executed  for  mur- 
der. It  is  quite  symmetrical,  to  be  sure,  but 
approximates  a  circle,  showing  a  great  de- 
velopment of  the  propensities,  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  ear.    An  examina- 


tion of  the  plaster  cast  itself  shows  this 
fact  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  the  great 
mass  of  Deane's  brain  lay  in  the  base, 
there  being  little  elevation  to  it.  He 
was,  therefore,  organically  deficient  in 
the    moral    and    religious    nature,    and 


could  properly  be  called  a  moral  imbe- 
cile. What  intellect  he  possessed  was 
not  developed  by  any  education  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  its  exercise  was  under 
domination  of  his  selfish  feelings  and 
grosser  passions. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  CRIME. 


nPHE  State  or  the  nation  is  the  enlarge- 
•■■  ment  of  the  circle  of  brotherhood. 
This  fraternal  principle  is  always  present 
wherever  there  may  be  found  together 
two  or  more  human  beings.  Its  violation 
is  the  result  of  temperament.  In  study- 
ing human  character,  the  first  and  the 
last  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  propor- 
tions that  are  found  to  exist  in  its  ele- 
ments. The  number  is  the  same  in  each 
mind.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  one 
constituent  element  of  the  human  mind 
can  be  either  added  to  or  annihilated.  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom  each  "  seed  is  in 
itself  found  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind." 
And  the  quality  of  fruit  is  manifest  with- 
out regard  to  its  shape,  or  color,  or  weight. 
The  knife  cuts  according  to  its  temper, 
not  its  size.    And  the  human  disposition 


is  apparent,  without  regard  to  age,  or  the 
size  of  the  brain.  The  breeders  of  ani- 
mals recognize  the  diffe/'ence  in  the  tem- 
perament of  horses  and  fowls.  This  is 
true  of  every  living  organism.  Its  quali- 
ty, its  disposition,  its  conduct,  comes  from 
its  '*  make-up,"  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  chemical,  the  physiological,  the  nerv- 
ous, the  psychological  elements  are  pro- 
portioned. It  would  be  true  to  say,  that 
the  whole  of  human  conduct  depends  on 
the  temperament.  The  mind  is  composed 
of  a  variety  of  faculties,  or  functions.  And 
of  these  organs,  these  conditions  are  to 
be  considered :  that  when  an  organ  or  a 
class  of  organs  is  not  duly  proportioned  in 
its  normal  development,  one  faculty  or  set 
of  faculties  is  so  very  strong  that  others  in 
proportion  to  it  are  weak.    When  oi^;ans» 
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from  any  cause  or  causes,  become  dis- 
eased, their  healthy  action  is  interfered 
with,  the  harmony  is  destroyed.  When, 
from  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  mind  forms  factitious  relations  be- 
tween itself  and  others,  an  element  of 
disorder  is  introduced  into  its  operations. 
All  these  conditions  may  exist  without 
any  crime.  But  their  combination  makes 
that  condition  of  mind  over  which  the 
opportunity  becomes  a  temptation. 

The  power  which  deflects  the  mind  in 
its  action  is  the  opportunity.  It  is  the 
opportunity  that  makes  the  thief.  The 
opportunity  to  steal  a  million,  more  or 
less,  determines  as  to  how  much  tempta- 


tion any  given  case  can  bear  without 
yielding.  The  mind  is  also  bent  and 
influenced  by  education.  Children  are 
taught  from  the  pulpit  that  if  they  sin 
they  will  not  be  punished,  provided  they 
repent  and  ask  to  be  forgiven.  And 
criminal  classes  are  taught  by  the  logic 
of  events  that  condign  punishment  does 
not  invariably  fall  upon  the  head  of  the 
offender.  Thus  the  expositors  of  civil 
government  and  even  some  forms  of  the- 
ology teach  the  criminal  to  hope  for  a 
long  period  between  him  and  his  punish- 
ment, while  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  may 
not  escape  punishment  altogether. 

L.  R.  s. 


GEORGE   J.   BRUSH, 

THE    EMINENT     MINERALOGIST. 


'T^HE  engraving  shows  a  head  of  unusual 
symmetry  in  its  profile  and  general 
contour.  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
have  a  marked  predominance-observe  how 
great  the  length  of  the  line  from  the  ear  to 
the  root  of  the  nose,  and  also  to  the  center 
of  the  forehead.  The  region  of  Comparison 
is  especially  full,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
related  fullness  of  development  diverging 
downward  to  the  center  of  the  eyebrows. 
This  caste  of  intellect  indicates  capability  in 
analytical  lines  of  thought  and  observation. 
Prof.  Brush  should  be,  in  this  respect,  a 
critic  of  the  finer,  closer  sort,  one  who  can 
discuss  topics  on  the  philosophical  side. 
Most  scientific  men  look  at  Nature  merely 
from  the  side  of  its  actual  being.  An  in- 
sect, a  bird,  a  tree,  a  rock  is  constituted  in 
such  and  such  a  manner,  and  subserves 
such  and  such  a  purpose;  and,  when  we 
have  acquired  practical  data  bearing  upon 
these  two  points,  there  is  little  more  to  be 
ascertained  or  worth  the  labor  of  investiga- 
tion. But  a  mind  organized  as  Prof.  Brush's 
demands  more;  would  look  into  the  rela- 
tions of  one  thing  with  another — animal 


with  plant,  plant  with  inorganic  substance — 
and  bring  to  bear  the  resources  of  philos- 
ophy and  imagination.  The  study  of  phys- 
ics to  such  a  mind  is  fascinating,  and  the 
results  of  its  study  are  much  more  than  dry 
details. 

The  development  of  Human  Nature  is 
very  marked  in  the  portrait.  Prof.  Brush 
should  be  known  for  the  quickness  of  his 
impressions  and  the  promptness  of  his 
judgment,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  others.  He  is  a  natural  mind- 
reader.  He  should  also  be  known  for  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  while,  at  the  same  time,, 
he  is  not  wanting  in  decision  and  self- 
poise.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is 
derived  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Lounsbury, 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  It  is 
an  interesting  story  of  a  man  who  has  won 
a  successful  place  among  the  learned,  not 
because  of  brilliant  talents,  but  because  of 
steady  and  industrious  energy  in  the  sphere 
he  chose  as  a  calling. 


George  Jarvis  Brush  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  De- 
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cember,  1831.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  that  city,  but  in  1835,  retiring  from  busi- 
ness, took  up  his  residence  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut.  There  the  family  remained 
till  1 84 1,  when  they  returned  to  Brooklyn  ; 
and  in  the  schools  of  these  two  places  Mr. 
Brush  received  his  early  education.     It  was 


a  taste  for  them.  Young  Brush  was  at  this 
place  only  six  months,  yet  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  fondness  for  scientific  study,  which 
in  the  end  resulted  in  changing  his  course 
in  life.  He  intended  to  pursue  a  business 
career ;  and,  accordingly,  on  leaving  the 
school  at  West  Cornwall,  entered  the  count- 


not,  however,  until  1846,  when  he  was  sent 
to  a  school  in  West  Cornwall,  Connecticut, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  any 
special  attention  to  science.  This  school 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Gold,  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
other  departments  of  natural  science ;  he 
gave  instructions  to  his  pupils  in  these  sub- 
jects, and  succeeded  in  inspiring  them  with 


ing  house  of  a  merchant  in  New  York  City. 
There  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  but 
the  taste  for  scientific  study  did  not  desert 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  came  in  his  way  to  go  on  min- 
eralogical  excursions.  In  1848,  owing  to  a 
severe  illness,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  and  repaired  to  New  Haven  to 
attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  iagriculture. 
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as  a  method  of  preparation.  This  event 
-changed  his  career.  He  remained  two  years 
as  a  student  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
In  October,  1850,  he  went  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  as  assistant  to  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  Jr.,  who  had  been  elected  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
There  he  remained  the  following  winter, 
and  in  March,  1851,  made  one  of  the  party 
who  accompanied  the  elder  Silliman  on  a 
somewhat  extended  tour  in  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  Louisville  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  he  continued  acting  in  his  old  capacity 
until  the  spring  of  1852.  Then  he  returned 
to  New  Haven,  where,  after  undergoing  a 
satisfactory  examination,  received,  with  six 
others,  at  the  commencement  of  1852,  the 
degree  of  Ph.B.,  the  first  time  it  was  given 
by  the  college. 

The  academic  year  1852-53  was  spent 
by  him  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  was  employed  as  assistant  in  the  chemi- 
cal department.  Here  he  was  associated 
with  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  in  a  series 
of  special  studies,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  re-examine  a  number  of  American  min- 
erals which  had  been  described  as  new  spe- 
cies. The  results  of  their  joint  investiga- 
tions were  published  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  volumes  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  second  series.  At  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  Prof.  Brush  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  associated  with  Prof. 
Silliman,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  mining 
and  mineral  departments  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  held  that  year  in  the  city.  But 
he  now  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing his  studies  to  an  extent  which  he  was 
not  able  to  do  in  this  country,  especially  at 
that  time.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  and,  during  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  devoted  himself  to 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  under  Liebig, 
Von  Kobell,  and  Pettenkofer.  The  year 
following— that  of  1854-55— he  spent  at 
the  Royal  Mining  Academy  in  Freiburg, 
Saxony. 

Just  about  this  time  an  effort  was  being 
made  at  New  Haven  to  put  the  scientific 
department  of  Yale  College  in  a  more  satis- 
factory position  than  it  had  previously  held. 
To  the  building  of  it  up  Prof.  Norton  had 


sacrificed  time  and  money,  and,  at  last,  his 
life ;  and,  after  the  loss  it  sustained  in  his 
early  death,  it  for  a  while  continued  to  exist 
rather  than  to  live.  Outside  of  a  very  small 
circle,  nobody  cared  for  it,  and  it  might  at 
any  moment  have  dropped  entirely  out  of 
being,  and  the  larger  portion  of  lh(!  aca- 
demic world  would  not  have  known  enough 
of  it  even  to  regret  its  death. 

Still,  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
more  than  had  been  done  was  beginning  to 
be  felt ;  and  in  a  feeble  way  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  prepare  for  what  the  blindest  could 
not  fail  to  see  was  the  inevitable.  In  1854 
an  attempt  was  made  at  organization.  The 
scattered  instruction  given  by  individual 
professors  was  brought  together  in  the  cata- 
logue, though  nowhere  else  ;  and  an  insti- 
tution under  the  name  of  the  Yale  Scientific 
School  existed  at  least  on  paper.  At  the 
commencement  of  1855  Mr.  Brush  was 
elected  to  a  professorship. 

He  was  first  ofiiered  the  chair  of  mining 
and  metallurgy;  but  this  he  declined  as 
embracing  too  much,  and  the  title  was 
limited  to  that  of  metallurgy  alone.  This, 
several  years  after,  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  mineralogy.  To  qualify  himself  for  the 
position,  the  newly-elected  professor  went, 
in  the  autumn  of  1855,  to  London,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  The  following  year  he  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  mines  and  smelt- 
ing-works  of  England,  Scotland.  Wales, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria.  In  De- 
cember, 1856,  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  Prot. 
Brush  has  been  the  history  of  the  special 
scientific  department  of  Yale  College,  which, 
in  i860,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  received  the  name  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  He  came 
to  it  while  it  was  not  only  without  reputa- 
tion, but  without  appreciation  or  expecta- 
tion. It  exhibited,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
life  in  the  college  catalogue,  but  be>ond  that 
its  vitality  did  not  extend.  There  was  vigor 
enough  in  certain  of  its  departments,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  civil  engineering,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  William  A.  Norton ;  but  in 
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such  cases  it  was  a  vigor  du€  to  the  energy 
of  the  individual  instructor,  and  therefore 
almost  certain  to  disappear  whenever  he 
<iisappeared.  To  bring  these  scattered 
units  into  an  organic  whole,  to  build  up  a 
complete  and  consistent  scheme  of  scientific 
education,  which  should  train  men  thorough- 
ly in  scientific  methods,  and  which  should 
continue  to  exist  by  its  own  inherent  vitality 
after  the  men  who  established  it  should 
have  passed  away — all  this  became  by  de- 
grees a  main  work  of  Prof.  Brush's  life. 
His  energy,  his  judgment,  his  executive 
•capacity,  and  his  devotion,  soon  gave  him 
the  leading  direction  in  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution. He  was  for  a  long  period  its  sec- 
retary; he  has  always  been  its  treasurer; 
and  when,  in  1872,  a  more  formal  organiza- 
tion of  its  faculty  was  felt  to  be  desirable,  he 
was  elected  as  its  presiding  officer,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  retains. 

Prof.  Brush  has  not  been  idle  in  his 
special  work,  in  spite  of  the  demands  made 
upon  his  time  and  thought  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The 
series  of  investigations  made  by  him  on 
American  minerals,  in  conjimction  with 
Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  He  co-operated  with  Prof. 
Dana  in  the  preparation  of  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  "Descriptive  Mineralogy," 
published  in  1868,  and  an  account  of  his 
special  services  in    connection  with    that' 


work  will  be  found  stated  in  the  author's 
preface.  To  the  two  editions  preceding,  as 
well  as  to  this  one,  he  contributed  analyses 
of  minerals.  He  also  edited  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  supplements  to  this  fifth 
edition,  as  well  as  the  appendix  to  it  pub- 
lished in  1872.  In  1875  he  brought  out  also 
a  "M.inual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy 
and  Blowpipe  Analysis."  In  addition  to 
these  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

In  1878  a  new  and  remarkable  mineral 
locality  at  Branchville,  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  was  discovered ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Prof.  Edward  S!  Dana,  Prof. 
Brush  produced  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
new  minerals  there  found. 

In  1862  Prof.  Brush  was  made  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  1866  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  of  St. 
Petersburg;  and  in  1877  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  various  other 
scientific  bodies  in  this  country.  In  1880, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at 
Boston,  he  was  elected  its  president  for  the 
following  year,  and  in  that  capacity  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  held  in  August, 
1 881,  at  Cincinnati. 


PLATO  VERSUS  EPICURUS. 

A  REVIEW  OF-THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY.— PART  II. 


P  PICURUS  said  the  object  and  use 
^  of  life  is  Pleasure.  "Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  And  in  response  to  this  bugle 
call  of  Pleasure,  Passion  came  from  his 
lair,  shaking  his  sensual  mane ;  Appetite 
awoke  and  came  forth  snifi&ng  the  odors 
of  the  banquet  as  they  were  wafted  to  his 
sensuous  nostrils ;  Avarice  smiled  a  smile 
that  resembled  a  grin,  and  his  thievish 
fingers  twitched  with  devilish  anticipa- 
tion; and  Ambition  girded  his  loins 
anew  for  conquest  through  slaughter. 
If  this  picture  be  not  true,  then  is  his- 


tory a  lie,  observation  a  delusion,  and  ex- 
perience a  false  teacher.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lofty  teachings  of  the  true 
philosophers,  the  stem  and  noble  virtues 
had  such  rootage  in  the  political  and  so- 
cial life  of  Greece  as  to  yield  such  har- 
vests of  honor,  integrity,  and  liberty  as 
the  world  had  not  known  before. 

Dating  from  the  time  that  Epicurean- 
ism became  popular,  the  decline  of  vir- 
tue, art,  literature,  and  liberty  was  by 
rapid  stages.  Epicurus  said  wealth  is 
the  basis  of  happiness;  the  acquisition 
of  property,  therefore,  is  the  chief  object 
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of  life.  He  sustained  slavery  and  en- 
couraged land  monoply,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  his  teachings  shows : 

"Man  is  himself  the  most  valuable 
property  that  man  can  possess.  Next  to 
slaves,  land  is  the  most  desirable  prop- 
erty to  possess.  He  who  owns  a  reason- 
ably broad  estate  and  slaves  to  work  it, 
is  in  a  good  condition  to  enjoy  life. 
Wealth  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  the 
superfluity  of  wealth  becomes  a  burthen 
by  multiplying  cares.  So  of  pleasure,  it 
should  never  be  carried  to  excess,  for 
that  is  weakening  to  the  powers  upon 
which  it  depends.  Present  enjoyment 
should  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  future  pain ;  as  in  eating  or  drinking 
to  excess  we  blunt  sensibility  and  bring 
on  disease.  For  myself,"  he  adds,  "I 
prefer  to  keep  appetite  whetted  by  ab- 
stemiousness, rather  than  surfeited  by 
gluttony." 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  a  teacher, 
but  that  he  unchains  passion  and  appe- 
tite, and  then  mildly  exhorts  them  to 
keep  within  bounds  ?  He  may  be  com- 
pared to  him  who  would  loose  a  menag- 
erie of  savage  beasts  in  a  crowd,  and  then 
calmly  advise  them  not  to  rend  the  people. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Epicurus 
had  few  disciples  among  the  men  of 
prominence.  The  more  talented  and 
cultured  were  Platohists  or  stoics.  They 
drew  their  lofty  inspirations  fi:om  the 
Grove  of  Academus  or  the  Portico  of- 
the  Temple,  not  from  the  Garden  of 
Pleasure.  His  followers  were  chiefly  of 
the  class  who  would  be  sure  to  give  his 
doctrines  the  grossest  possible  interpre- 
tation, and  rush  to  the  maddest  excess 
in  the  basest  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He 
lived  to  deplore  the  vices  practiced  in 
the  name  of  his  philosophy.  But  the 
thistles  had  been  sown,  and  it  were  an 
endless  task  to  root  them  out  of  the  soil. 

Beginning  in  Greece,  these  fatal  here- 
sies spread  throughout'  Europe  and  have 
been  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  America, 
where  they  flourish  with  a  luxuriance 
heretofore  unknown,  and  unless  they  are 
weeded  out,  and  that  speedily,  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  in  her  decline  is  but  a 
prophecy  of  the  fate  of  America.    Our 


commercial,  political,  and  social  life  are 
being  corrupted  by  it  at  an  alarming^ 
rate.  Commercial  integrity,  political 
honesty,  and  social  purity  are  all  alarm- 
ingly on  the  decline;  whereas,  if  this 
land  of  Columbia  is  to  develop  the 
model  Republic  of  the  world,  the  peo- 
ple must  advance  to  and  occupy  a  higher 
plane  than  has  been  attained  by  people 
of  any  other  nation. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  eflfect  that  on 
a  certain  occasion  Zeno  the  stoic,  on  ob- 
serving Epicurus  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  that  thronged  the  Portico  to  hear 
his  lectures,  addressed  him  in  the  fallow- 
ing eloquent  and  touching  manner.  I 
leave  my  audience  to  judge  if  the 
gloomy  horoscope  he  paints  for  Greece 
has  any  significance  in  our  own  time  and 
our  beloved  country : 

"  Son  of  Neacles,"  said  the  grand  old 
stoic,  "  methinks  I  cast  a  prophet's  eye 
on  the  map  of  futurity,  and  I  see  the 
Gargettian  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  with  a  world  at  his  feet.  The 
world  is  prepared  for  this.  The  Mace- 
donian, when  he  marched  our  legions  to 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  struck  the  death 
blow  at  Greece.  Persian  luxury  and  Per- 
sian effeminacy,  which  before  crept,  now^ 
comes  with  strides  upon  us.  Our  youth,, 
dawdled  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  shall 
turn  with  sickened  ears  from  the  serene 
morality  of  Zeno  and  greedily  suck  in 
the  honeyed  philosophy  of  Epicurus.  You 
tell  me  you  also  teach  virtue.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  how  there  can 
be  two  virtues,  nor  yet  two  roads  to  the 
same.  This  I  shall  not  argue.  I  will 
grant  that  in  your  system,  as  shown  in 
your  practice,  there  may  be  something^ 
to  admire  and  much  to  love ;  but  when 
your  practice  shall  be  dead  and  your  sys- 
tem aione  shall  survive,  where  then  shall 
be  the  security  of  its  innocence — ^where 
the  antidote  to  its  poison?  Think  not 
men  shall  take  the  good  and  not  the 
evil ;  rather  will  they  take  the  evil  and 
leave  the  good.  They  shall  do  more: 
they  shall  pervert  the  very  nature  of  the 
good  and  make  of  the  whole  evil  un- 
mixed. Soon  in  the  shelter  of  your 
hoQscftall  that  is  vicious  shall^find  a  ref- 
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uge.  Effeminacy  shall  steal  in  under 
the  name  of  ease;  sensuality  and  de- 
bauchery in  the  place  of  innocence  and 
refinement ;  the  pleasures  of  the  body  in- 
stead of  those  of  the  mind.  Whatever 
your  virtues  may  be,  they  are  but  the  vir- 
tues of  temperament — not  of  discipline ; 
and  such  of  your  followers  as  shall  be 
like  you  in  temperament,  may  be  like 
you  in  practice.  But  let  them  have  boil- 
ing passions  and  urgent  appetites,  and 
your  doctrines  shall  set  no  force  against 
the  torrent — shall  ring  no  alarm  to  the 
offender.  I  said  that  with  the  eye  of  a 
prophet  I  saw  your  future  fame ;  but 
such  fame  as  I  see  can  but  ill  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  a  sage. 

"  Your  garden  shall  be  crowded,  but  it 
shall  be  disgraced  ;  your  name  shall  be  in 
every  mouth,  but  every  mouth  shall  be 
unworthy  of  it ;  nations  shall  have  you 
in  honor,  but  ere  it  is  so  they  shall  be  in 
ruins ;  our  degenerate  country  shall  wor- 
ship you  and  expire  at  your  feet,  Zeno 
meantime  may  be  neglected,  but  he  shall 
never  be  slandered ;  the  Portico  may  be 
forsaken,  but  shall  never  be  disgraced ; 
its  doctrines  may  be  discarded,  but  never 
misconstrued.  I  am  not  deceived  by  my 
present  popularity.  There  is  no  school 
now  in  such  repute  as  mine,  but  I  know 
this  will  not  last.  The  iron  and  the 
golden  ages  are  run,  youth  and  manhood 
are  departed,  and  the  weakness  of  old 
age  steals  upon  the  world.  But,  O  son 
of  Neacles!  in  this  gloomy  prospect  a 
proud  comfort  is  mine.  I  have  raised 
the  last  trial-mark  to  the  fainting  virtue 
of  man  and  the  departing  glory  of  na- 
tions. I  have  done  more.  When  the 
virtue  and  glory  of  nations  shall  be  dead, 
and  when  amid  the  depraved  generations 
some  souls  bom  for  better  things  shall 
see  and  mourn  the  vices  around  them, 
here  in  the  abandoned  Portico  will  they 
find  a  refuge;  here  steeled  in  fortitude 
shall  they  look  down  in  majesty  on  the 
slaves  and  the  tyrants  of  earth.  Epicu- 
rus—eloquent son  of  Neacles,  high-priest 
of  the  temple  of  pleasure — ^when  thou 
canst  say  this  for  the  Garden,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  call  thyself  a  sage,  a  philos- 
opher, a  friend  of  virtue." 


Science  can  not  promote  morality,  for 
science  is  simply  knowledge.  Wisdom 
alone  can  do  that.  Knowledge  without 
wisdom  may  enable  its  possessor  to  be- 
cofne  a  political  ring  thief  or  a  stock  oper- 
ator, who  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
pickpocket  or  a  burglar.  Knowledge, 
governed  by  a  correct  code  of  moral 
ethics  such  as  Plato's  philosophy  pre- 
sents,'is  capable  of  redeeming  the. world 
-r-a  feat  which  neither  dogmatic  denom- 
inationalism  nor  objective  science  can 
ever  accomplish. 

"  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last "  is  an 
adage  full  of  suggestion.  Let  the  scien- 
tist confine  himself  to  facts  and  leave 
philosophy  to  the  metaphysician.  The 
scientist  is  an  observer,  not  a  thinker. 
He  is  a  specialist,  and  in  his  department 
eminently  valuable;  but  when  he  as- 
sumes that  God  is  a  myth,  because  nei- 
ther the  telescope  nor  microscope  has 
brought  him  within  the  range  of  his  vis- 
ion ;  that  belief  in  immortality  is  a  super- 
stition, demonstrated  to  be  such  by  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  facts,  and  all 
ethical  principles  mere  sentimentalities ; 
and  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  sur\'ival 
of  the  fittest  (strongest) — in  plain  words, 
might. makes  right — ^we  demur,  and  ask 
that  his  opinions  be  set  aside.  I  would 
not  rob  science  of  a  whit  of  its  glory — 
and  its  triumphs  are  glorious,  and  still 
more  glorious  as  the  ages  roll  on. 

The  scientist  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  race  for  his  beneficentdiscov- 
eries,  which  are  multifarious  and  vast  in 
every  department  of  physics.  But  it  was 
Plato,  and  not  Aristotle  or  Epicurus,  who 
gave  us  correct  ideas  of  government  and 
moral  and  social  ethics.  It  is  rather  to 
Spinoza,  and  not  Tyndall,  to  whom  we 
should  look  for  a  correct  theory  of  God, 
his  character  and  attribute?,  and  our  re- 
lations to  him.  It  is  moral  philosophy, 
and  not  science,  that  is  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  society  and  reorganize  it  upon 
pnnciples  of  justice  and  fraternity.  Do 
you  think  I  assume  this  proposition 
without  sufficient  ground  ?  Allow  me  to 
ask  your  attention  to  some  obvious  facts. 

Through  discoveries  in  science,  mate- 
rial wealth  has  been  increased  an  hun- 
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dred-fold ;  but  so  has  the  list  of  paupers. 
Along  with  improvements  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  arts,  has  gone  the 
"  art  of  grab/'  popularly  known  as  com- 
mercial science ;  and  as  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  increase 
through  discoveries  in  the  one  branch  of 
science,  they  are  monopolized  by  experts 
of  another.  And  I  say  it  deliberately,  the 
world  is  not  in  the  aggregate  benefited, 
nor  will  it  be  until  the  wisdom  of  a  true 
philosophy  shall  supplement  and  crown 
the  knowledge  of  science. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
strengthened  American  slavery  by  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  cotton-growing; 
and  the  direct  effect  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  almost  all  sorts  is  to  enrich 
the  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  the  la- 
boring classes ;  and  this  will  continue  as 
an  ugly  and  stubborn  fact  until  the  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
strongest  shall  give  place  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  fraternity — until  society  shdl 
accept  the  idea  that  civilization  is  broth- 
erhood :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wise 
to  teach  and  guide  the  ignorant ;  of  the 
strong  to  protect  and  assist  the  weak. 

Until  social  scientists  learn  that  specu- 
lation is  gambling,  and  gambling  is  theft, 
that  the  American  system  of  finance  is  a 
stupenduous  fraud,  the  railway  corpora- 
tions highway  robbers,  and  the  wage  sys- 
tem of  this  country  and  Europe  practical 
slavery,  science  is  simply  the  sum  of 
what  is,  known  of  objective  phenomena. 
It  can  not  by  any  possible  means  assume 
the  functions  of  philosophy;  and  to 
claim,  as  some  do,  that  it  is  destined  to 
vanquish  religion  and  supersede  meta- 
physics, is  to  abandon  reason  in  favor  of 
egotistic  dogmatism. 

Philosophy  is  the  sum  of  subjective 
truth.  It  is  the  grandest  and  holiest  rev- 
elation of  God  t6  man,  made,  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  thinkers,  the 
only  true  prophets  and  just  law-givers. 
Its  propositions  are  never  sustained  by 
authority— for  philosophy  is  never  dog- 
matic— but  are  proven  by  inductive  or 
deductive  reasoning.  Science  is  des- 
tined to  expose  the  absurd  pretensions 
of  all  dogmatic  systems  of  pseudo  relig- 


ion, which  are  founded  upon  legends  and 
myths,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  skepti- 
cism, from  which  divine  philosophy 
alone  can  redeem  the  world. 

Do  you  answer  that  science  has  al- 
ready achieved  more  triumphs  than  phi- 
losophy }  I  reply,the  facts  of  science  come 
within  the  range  of  the  mental  vision  of 
the  masses  of  people,  but  few  of  whom  are 
capable  of  appreciatively  comprehending 
an  abstract  truth. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  philoso- 
pher is  a  prophet.  He  must  be  prepared 
for  a  limited  acceptance  of  the  truth  he 
discovers  and  presents.  He  believes  in 
the  progress  of  the  race,  and  he  accepts 

"  The  maxim  of  the  ancient  sages, 
That  no  noble  human  thought, 
However  buried  by  the  dust  of  ages, 
Can  ever  come  to  naught/* 

He  recognizes  the  fact  that  God  is  not 
in  a  hurry;  that  it  took  him  centuries 
of  ages  to  create  the  first  reptile,  ages  on 
ages  more  to  make  a  monkey,  another  im- 
mense period  to  make  a  man  of  the  low- 
est type,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  years  to  develop  the  race  of  man  until 
it  was  capable  of  producing  a  Plato,  an 
Aristotle,  a  Bacon,  a  Spinoza,  a  Tyrtdall, 
or  an  Emerson — one  truly  great  man  to 
the  billion  of  commonplace  characters 
and  dunces. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  he  confi- 
dently looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
intellectual  altitude  of  the  average  man 
will  tower  far  above  the  alpine  excep- 
tions who  g^ld  the  pages  of  history  and 
brighten  the  records  of  this  age  with  the 
glory  of  their  mental  achievements. 

Nor  is  this  prophetic  thought  the  rich- 
est jewel  that  glitters  in  the  tiara  that 
crowns  the  brow  of  his  inspiration.  No, 
his  deductions  lead  him  to  the  firm  con- 
viction that  man  is  immortal,  earth  life 
but  an  incipient  stage  of  his  existence, 
a  brief  era  in  his  career ;  death  a  common 
incident  in  the  history  of  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual— an  apotheosis  through  which  he 
reaches  a  higher  plane  of  life  than  the 
terrestrial — a  realm  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion broader  and  grander  than  earth 
affords.  T.  A.  bland,  m.d. 
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FALLING   IN   LOVE. 


"'IIT'HAT  has  common  sense  to  do 
•  ^  with  love  ?  "  a  well-known  writer 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  inquires. 
Certainly  very  little  with  the  mawkish 
sentimentality  passing  current  as  love, 
but  everything  with  the  genuine  article. 

"  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  heart  that 
is  governed  by  the  head,"  a  lady  once  re- 
marked to  the  writer. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh !  I  can't  bear  the  people  who  cut 
and  dry  everything  before  they  make  up 
their  minds,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  like  folks 
who  are  generous  and  impulsive,  and 
come  to  conclusions  without  the  fuss  of 
thinking." 

It  was  no  use  to  say  to  this  illogical 
young  lady,  who  was  even  then  breaking 
her  mother's  heart  by  her  willfulness,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  an  accident  that 
placed  the  head  at  the  top;  in  other 
words,  that  gave  reason  the  seat  of  honor ; 
for  she  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about 
such  subjects. 

The  factVas.  the  girl  was  "  in  love,"  as 
she  herself  %•  not  si  dw  to  admit.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  this  case,  and  the  writer  is 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated one,  and  see  what  it  means.  This 
young  lady  was  the  idolized  daughter  of 
wealthy  and  indulgent  parents.  As  her 
mother  in  her  great  trouble  admitted, 
**  Ella  had  never  been  crossed  in  her  life," 
a  statement  which  proves  these  loving 
parents  to  have  been  very  active  pro- 
moters of  their  own  misery.  This  young 
lady  at  seventeen  imagines  herself  in 
love  with  a  man  who  has  literally  noth- 
ing to  recommend  him  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  any  sensible  human  being.  He 
^^  not  only  not  attractive  in  person, 
^t  was  coarse  to  vulgarity  in  speech  and 
manner,  and  so  wretchedly  ungrammati- 


cal  as  to  make  him  a  very  uncomfortable 
companion  for  any  one  who  respected 
the  teachings  of  Lindley  Murray.  He 
could  dance,  however,  and  sing  a  comic 
song  to  a  banjo  accompaniment,  and  was 
well  versed  in  theatrical  lore;  but  in 
everything  that  makes  a  man  manly  this 
man  was  utterly  lacking. 

The  girl's  parents  naturally  disap- 
proved of  their  daughter's  choice.  And 
as  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  her 
wishes,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it  now.  At  last,  it  came  to  the 
mother's  ear  that  her  daughter  had  really 
yielded  to  the 'persuasions  of  her  so-called 
lover,  and  had  promised  to  marry  him 
privately,  if  her  parents  did  not  give  an 
immediate  consent  to  a  more  respectable 
ceremony. 

In  a  free  country,  among  free  institu- 
tions, of  which  marriage  is  certainly  the 
freest,  and  most  disastrous,  it  would 
hardly  do  to  turn  the  key  on  a  young 
lady,  even  though  she  were  determined 
on  this  one  certainly  sure  to  compass  her 
own  destruction.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
these  parents,  as  many  oUiers  have  done, 
and  many  more  will  do,  gave  their  child, 
in  whom  their  fondest  hopes  were  cen- 
tered, to  the  care  of  a  man  with  whom 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  trust  the 
family  silver.  A  short  time,  and  Ella 
wakes  up,  if  not  to  the  crime  she  has 
committed,  at  least  to  the  foolishness  of 
the  step  she  has  taken,  and  a  few  months 
find  her  again  under  the  parental  roof, 
driven  to  it  by  the  brutality  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Now,  why  was  it  that  the  advice  and 
judgment  of  this  girl's  i>arents  were  so 
willfuly  disregarded  ?^or  to  put  it  in  an- 
other way,  how  was  it  possible  that  a  girl 
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born  of  refined  parents,  and  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  refinement,  could  stoop  to 
such  a  vulgar  fellow  ? 

Scientific  students  talk  about  magnet- 
ism in  such  cases,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
subtle  something  is  sometimes  responsi- 
ble for  the  mischievous  sentiment,  and 
its  diabolical  results.  We  know  that  un- 
principled men  are  often  the  most  pol- 
ished, and  given  good  looks,  good  man- 
ners, and  apparent  nobility  of  character, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  a  trust- 
ing woman  may  be  imposed  upon.  But 
when  these  are  all  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, as  in  the  case  just  cited,  there  seems 
no  way  of  accounting  for  the  infatuation. 

Ella's  mother  would  think  it  very  hard, 
as  well  as  unjust,  to  be  charged  with  the 
calamity  that  has  wrecked  her  own  life  as 
well  as  her  daughter's ;  but  Ella's  discipline 
should  have  commenced  in  early  youth. 

Indiscriminate  novel-reading,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  was  earnest  and 
practical,  was  one  prolific  cause  of  the 
final  result.  The  mother  knew  that  this 
was  most  pernicious,  but  rather  than 
seem  unkind  or  unindulgent,  she  allowed 
it  to  go  on,  trusting  to  a  sense  of  right 
which  she  believed  to  be  innate,  to  bring 
her  out  unscathed  and  uncontaminated. 
The  truth  is,  if  this  young  woman  had 
been  properly  instructed,  there  would 
have  been  no  more  danger  of  her  imag- 
ining herself  in  love  with  this  coarse  vil- 
lain, than  there  would  have  been  of  her 
committing  suicide.  The  subjects  which 
should  be  carefully  discussed  with  girls 
are  usually  avoided  by  mothers.  "  Time 
enough  for  them  to  wake  up  to  the  wick- 
edness of  the  world,"  sajrs  one.  "  By  and 
by  my  daughter  will  have  her  own  ex- 
periences, and  I  prefer  to  let  her  dream 
on  till  they  come,"  says  another.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  greater  foolish- 
ness. Intuitions  which  would  be  keen 
and  reliable  if  properly  set  to  work,  are  by 
such  means  rendered  worse  than  useless. 
This  is  the  way  it  stands  in  plain  English. 

"  I  have  had  my  trials,  and  I  know  my 
daughter  will  have  hers,  but  rather  than 
violate  any  principle  of  modesty,  or  pre- 
maturely brush  the  down  from  the  peach. 


I  will  not  hear  of  any  preparation  to 
meet  those  trials.  I  will  not  turn  to  this 
and  that  page  of  my  youthful  history, 
which  might  benefit  my  child  to  read, 
because  she  would  find  out  too  soon  that 
'  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  "  This  leaf 
might  be  called  a  Ruined  Castle,  this  one 
a  Folly,  which  but  for — God  knows  what 
— ^you  are  sure  you  can't  remember — 
might  have  ended  in  destruction.  And 
all  this  is  a  sealed  book  to  your  daughter. 

It  seems,  on  looking  back,  as  if  you  had 
been  preserved  from  a  great  disaster  only 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  and  yet  you  do 
not  warn  your  child  of  these  dangerous 
places.  It  is  your  daughter's  right  to 
know  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  as 
far  as  you  know  it  yourself.  She  should 
be  instructed  that  while  —  Heaven  be 
thanked! — there  are  many  good  men  in 
society,  there  are  also  many  bad  ones, 
and  that  it  often  requires  great  penetra- 
tion to  tell  the  difference.  If  the  proper 
confidence  exists  between  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  and  the  mother's  experi- 
ences have  taught  her  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  false  and  the  true,  she  will  per- 
fectly understand  what  hints  to  give  her 
child.  A  giri  should  be  taught  that  a 
woman  who  falls  in  love  usually  falls  out 
with  equal  celerity.  She  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  her  head  is  given  her 
to  use,  and  that  no  senttnient  or  even 
affection  which  reason  doe^^ipt  approve, 
should  be  allowed  to  domi^jn^  her.  She 
should  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  dan- 
ger as  well  as  the  blessing  of  magnetic 
attraction. 

Given  nobility  of  character,  and  that 
subtle  something  which  makes  even 
goodness  more  attractive,  and  the  poetry 
of  existence  is  added  to  the  eloquent 
prose.  Given  this  fascinating  quality 
without  the  other  qualities  to  make  it 
valuable,  and  heart-ache  and  disappoint- 
ment— if  nothing  more— are  the  sure  re- 
sults to  the  one  who  has  trusted  in  it. 

Knowledge  is  power  in  our  daughter's 
hands,  as  well  as  in  the  statesman's,  and 
woe  betide  the  parent  who  keeps  back 
any  information  that  can  be  of  possible 
service.  "eleanor  kirke." 
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FROM   THE   DANISH. 


Billow,  when  thou  flowest  by  me, 

80  traneparcnt,  beaming,  clears 
Only  thoQ  Heaven's  color  wearest, 

Thou  hast  never  Heaven  near. 
Not  the  Heaten,  her  image  only, 

In  thy  breast  its  shadow  leaves  ; 
Never  flUed,  thy  longing  lonely, 

Like  thy  want,  eternal  is. 


Billow,  when  thou  fiowest  by  me 

Heaven  is  glowing  on  thy  breast, 
But  thy  longing  sigh  reminds  me 

Joy  is  but  a  shadow  guest. 
Longing  heart,  oh,  never  pine  thee, 

Thou  and  Nature  long  the  same, 
Happy  thou,  if  left  behind  thee 

Heavenly  memory  and  name. 

LrDIA  M.  MILLARD. 


TOO   MANY  NURSES. 


THE  baby  had  arrived.    An  eveiy-day 
occurrence,  to  be  sure — but  not  in 
our  family.    The  mother  lay  with  a  world 
of  mother-love  dawning  in  her  pale  face. 
The   nurse    smiled    complacently,    and 
handled  the  little  bundle  of  flannel  and 
embroidery  so  deftly  as  to  awaken  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  new  aunties,  who 
were  allowed  to  tip-toe  in,  to  take  their 
first  view  of  the  new  baby,  and  to  declare, 
with  sundry  wise  looks  and  nods,  that 
the  little  wrinkled  red  face  was  a  "per- 
fect beauty,  and  the  image  of  both  father 
and  mother."    Telegrams  flew  hither  to 
Mrs.  Fitch,  the  new  baby's  new  grandma 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  to  Mrs.  Allen, 
the  new  grandma  on  the  father's  side,  to 
announce  that  the  baby  had  arrived.   The 
new  papa  walked  down  the  street  to  the 
tel^raph    office  with    such   a  satisfied 
smirk  on  his  countenance,  that  passers- 
by  could  not  fall  to  question  as  to  what 
good  fortune  had  befallen  the  man. 

Next  morning  came  a  telegram  from 
Grandma  Fitch,  saying  that  she  had 
started  for  the  Allen  mansion,  and  should 
be  with  them  by  afternoon ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  came  a  telegram  from  Grand- 
ma Allen  that  she  was  en  route  for  the 
^ame  destination,  and  would  reach  there 
the  next  morning,  and  by  the  following 
evening  both  grandmas  sat  in  state  at 
either  side  of  baby's  cradle,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  first  appearance  of  their 
grandson's  waking  to  catch  him  up  and  re- 
new their  almost  lost  art  of  baby-tending. 
If  Grandma  Fitch  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  possession'  first,    she    immediately 


wandered  off  into  reminiscences  of  the 
babyhood  of  her  daughter,  and  compared 
the  present  habits,  looks,  etc,  of  the  new 
baby,  to  that  period  of  her  daughter's 
life.  Or,  if  the  favor  fell  to  Mrs.  Allen, 
it  was  quite  wonderful  how  many  charac- 
teristics the  child  had  like  its  father  at 
the  same  stage  of  life. 

Under  the  care  of  the  much-respected 
nurse,  both  mother  and  child  throve. 
But  there  came  a  day  whep  another  new 
baby  was  expected  in  another  family,  and 
after  many  kisses,  and  rules  for  the  future 
welfare  of  her  "darling  cherub,"  nurse 
and  her  capacious  carpet-bag  took  their 
departure  for  new  scenes  and  new  tri- 
umphs. 

"My  dear,"  said  mother  Fitch  as  the 
door  closed  upon  the  departing  nurse, 
"  I  did  not  like  to  find  fault  with  your 
nurse,  but  I  can't  sayl  altogether  liked 
her  treatment  of  baby,  and  now  she's 
gone  will  soon  have  things  different. 
I'll  go  put  on  my  afternoon  cap  and  then 
I  can  take  him  when  he  wakens." 

"  I'm  really  glad  that  nurse  is  away  at 
last,"  mused  Mrs.  Allen  as  she  peeped 
from  her  chamber  window ;  "  I  never  saw 
a  woman  with  so  many  new-fangled  no- 
tions, and  Lizzie's  mother  is  no  better. 
I  only  thought  to  stay  a  week  or  so, 
but  it's  my  duty  to  stop  and  get  the 
child  into  regular  habits.  There's  every- 
thing in  starting  right,  and  it  sha'n't  be 
my  fault  if  my  son's  child  isn't  brought 
up  in  the  way  it  should  go." 

"Imever  put  a  baby  in  the  bath-tub 
till  it  is  at  least  six  months  old,"  said 
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Grandma  Allen,  as  the  young  mother 
was  preparing  her  baby's  morning  bath, 
"  a  sponge-bath  does  just  as  much  good." 

"I  always  put  my  babies  right  into 
the  water,  almost  from  the  first  month. 
There's  nothing  like  getting  them  used 
to  it,  and  it  strengthens  their  little  limbs 
so  much,"  and  Grandma  Fitch  nodded 
her  head  in  a  mildly  emphatic  manner. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  chimed  in  mamma,  "  I  just 
long  for  the  time  when  baby  will  splash 
around.  He  really  seems  to  enjoy  it  now, 
and  fairly  screamed  when  nurse  took  him 
out  of  the  water  yesterday." 

"Screamed  with  cold  more  likely. 
Poor  little  thing.  If  I  had  my  way,  that 
bath-tub  would  be  lugged  up  to  the  attic 
for  four  months  yet." 

"  But  nurse  said  that  baby  slept  better 
after  his  bath,  and  that  the  more  he  slept 
the  stronger  he  g^ew ;  and  he  seems  al- 
ways as  warm  as  toast." 

"  Nurses  don't  know  everything.  I've 
brought  up  seven  of  my  own,  and  I  don't 
believe  babies  can  be  kept  too  warm." 

"  And  I  think  most  babies  are  kept  al- 
together too  warm.  They  are  taken  out 
to  ride  muffled  up  to  the  nose,  with  a 
heavy  worsted  veil  over  the  rest  of  their 
face ;  and  when  the  wraps  are  taken  off, 
they  are  in  such  a  profuse  perspiration, 
ten  chances  to  one  they  do  not  take  cold, 
and  pave  the  way  for  catarrh,  and  weak 
lungs.  I  think  the  habits  of  toasting  a 
baby  by  a  hot  stove,  and  of  covering  their 
heads  when  asleep,  most  pernicious  ones. 
I  hope  Lizzie  won't  be  afraid  to  give  her 
boy  plenty  of  water  and  fresh  air." 

The  battle  once  begun,  knew  no  waver- 
ing. Grandma  Allen,  firm  in  her  own 
conviction  of  what  was  for  the  welfare  of 
her  grandson,  yielded  not  one  jot ;  while 
Grandma  Fitch,  whose  old  heart  was  ten- 
der yet,  and  who  loved  the  baby  with  a 
love  bom  of  such  tenderness,  worried, 
and  fretted,  and  tried  in  a  mild  way  to 
gather  some  comfort  for  the  babe  in  this 
uncomfortable  world.  If  baby  was  going 
for  an  airing,  grandma  number  one  muf- 
fled it  up  till  hardly  a  square  inch  qf  flesh 
was  visible,  while  grandma  number  two 
slipped  out  the  side  gate,  and  as  soon  as 


the  door  closed,  hurriedly  removed  a 
blanket  or  two,  and  walking  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  took  up  her  knitting  so  de* 
murely  that  no  suspicion  was  aroused^ 
Did  the  baby  cry,  Mrs.  Fitch  "  knew  the 
baby  was  hungry  and  it  must  be  fed." 

"  I  never  fed  a  baby  oftener  than  once 
in  three  hours.  Half  the  babies  cry  be- 
cause  they  are  overfed." 

"  Why,  I  fed  Lizzie  herself  every  two- 
hours,  and  there  never  was  a  healthier 
infant.  I  think  myself  if  mothers  had 
fewer  rules  and  more  patience,  there'd 
be  fewer  fretting  babies."  Or  was  the 
screaming  more  protracted : 

"The  little  darling's  got  wind  colic* 
I'll  make  a  little  catnip  tea  right  off,*^ 
and  off  trots  number  one  to  the  kitchen 
for  hot  water. 

"Colic!  the  child's  stomach  is  over- 
loaded. A  good  dose  of  castor  oil 's  the 
thing.  I've  got  a  bottle  in  my  trunk, "^ 
and  away  flew  number  two,  each  hurry- 
ing for  fear  the  other  will  get  at  the  seat 
of  action  first. 

At  breakfast  it  was,  "  I  could  not  sleep 
last  night,  that  baby  fretted  so  much,'" 
from  the  tired  mamma. 

"  Oh,  they  always  b^n  sooner  or  later. 
You  just  let  him  cry  it  out  once,  and  you 
won't  be  troubled  again.  You  should 
never  lift  him  after  you  once  lay  him 
down  for  the  night.  It's  just  nothing 
but  clear  temper.  I  had  just  one  fight 
with  every  one  of  my  babies,  and  they 
soon  found  out  that  six  o'clock  meant 
bedtime,  and.  bedtime  meant  go  to- 
sleep." 

"Well,  for  my  part,  I  don't  believe  a 
baby  ever  cries  for  nothing.  I've  seen 
the  time  myself  when  I  was  so  tired  and 
nervous  that  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  to  get 
out  of  bed  for  five  minutes  was  a  rest  and 
a  comfortable  change,  and  if  my  babies 
seemed  restless,  I  just  took  them  up  for 
a  while.  They  can't  be  babies  but  once,, 
and  they  soon  grow  too  big  for  mother's 
arms,  so  I  just  give  them  all  the  comfort 
I  can,  and  get  all  the  comfort  I  can  with 
them." 

"  Fudge !  A  good  shaking  would  rest 
them  more  than  anything ;  and  if  it  was 
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my  child  it  woulci  get  it  at  the  start,  and 
save  lots  of  trouble  by  and  by." 

Mother  Fitch  folded  her  hands,  and 
shook  her  head  in  mild  indignation. 

But  one  morning  the  baby  seemed  real- 
ly sick.  His  little  head  was  hot  and  fever- 
ish, and  his  eyes  heavy. 

"  That  child's  going  to  have  the  measles. 
They  always  begin  just  so.*' 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  coming 
down  with  whooping-cough.  He  hasn't 
looked  right  for  a  week." 

"  I've  seen  enough  children  with  mea- 
sles to  know  them  when  I  see  them.  A 
good  hot  bath  and  a  dose  of  castor-oil 
will  bring  them  out  by  to-morrow,"  and 
away  goes  number  one  to  prepare  her 
remedy. 

"  My  dear,"  says  number  two,  "  I  don't 
see  a  symptom  of  the  measles,  and  castor- 
oil  is  a  barbarous  medicine.  Don't  you  use 
it.  A  little  saffron  tea  would  be  the  thing." 

"  I  think  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  send 
for  the  doctor,  and  do  as  he  says,"  said 
the  much  puzzled  mother.  And  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  offended  grand- 
mas the  physician  was  sent  for. 

On  his  arrival,  each  hastened  to  de- 


scribe the  symptoms  and  then  waited  in 
suppressed  excitement  for  their  judgment 
to  be  confirmed.  But  the  doctor  said 
nothing.  There  was  an  amused  twinkle 
in  his  eye  as  he  prescribed  a  medicine 
with  a  long  Latin  name  that  fairly  startled 
the  old  ladies,  and  then  under  pretence 
of  taking  up  his  hat  and  cane,  surrepti- 
tiously beckoned  the  young  mother  to 
the  hall. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  "  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you 
will  excuse  me  for  speaking  plain.  There 
is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  your 
baby,  only  a  little  disarrangement  of  the 
stomach,  and — too  many  nurses.  Could 
you  not  dispense  with  two  }  "  and  with  a 
genial  laugh  he  was  off. 

That  evening  there  was  a  quiet  conver- 
sation between  husband  and  wife,  and  ere 
another  week,  both  mothers  were  on  their 
homeward,  way.  But  so  pleasantly  and 
considerately  had  the  matter  been  ar- 
ranged that  each  guest  imagined  her  de- 
parture was  q\  her  own  free  will  and  de- 
sire, and  each  assured  their  children  that 
they  "  would  come  again  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." SIN  SAXON. 


THE    EDELWEISS. 


A  MONG  the  simple  wild  flowers  of  the 
-^  meadow  and  mountain,  which  have 
a  special  place  in  the  warm  affections  of 
civilized  man,  is  the  Edelweiss.  Its  na- 
tive home  is  particularly  favorable  for 
repatation,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  which 
are  the  scene  of  so  much  that  is  interest- 
ing to  the  traveler,  the  poet,  the  his- 
torian, the  romancer.  A  writer  in  Vick's 
Monthly,  from  which  the  excellent  en- 
graving of  the  plant  is  taken,  says  that  this 
plant  is  likely  to  become  known  to  most 
floriculturists  and  plant-lovers.  "With 
its  whitish  velvety  surface  it  can  not  be 
called  beautiful,  but  it  probably  owes  its 
charm  to  the  fact  that  it  luxuriates  most 
freely  in  those  mountainous  regions  which 
other  vegetation  has  nearly  deserted,  and 
in  those  circumstance3  it  appeals  not  only 

to  the  senses,  but  to  the  imagination,  and 


we  invest  it  with  the  moral  qualities  of 
purity,  bravery,  fortitude,  and  fidelity,  to 


correspond  to  its  physical  qualities  of 
hardiness  and  endurance.    Its  culture  has 
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only  recently  been  attempted,  but  now  is 
becoming  somewhat  common  and  quite 
successful.  Plants  are  to  be  seen  grow- 
ing in  pots,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Almost  every  returning  traveler  from  the 
mountains  brings  home  a  branch  of  these 
flowers,  and,  as  they  are  everlasting,  may 
be  kept  for  several  years  as  a  mendento  of 
pleasant  mountain  travel.  It  is  said  that 
in  Tyrol  and  German  Switzerland  this 


flower  is  taken  as  an  emblem  of  purity 
and  virtue,  and  every  lover  offers  it  to 
his  sweetheart.  In  some  places  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  bridegroom  to  gather  from 
the  rocks  with  his  own  hands  the  flowers 
that  the  bride  wears  in  her  wedding-dress.*' 
It  loves  lime  and  sunshine,  and  must 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  grow  in  a  lime- 
stone soil,  otherwise  its  propagation  will 
not  be  successful. 


THE  STANDARD-BEARER. 


[The  last  connected  seDieDce  uttered  by  Liicretlft 
Mott  was  this :  ''  Lord,  let  this  little  standard-bearer 
go  I"] 

Lord,  let  me  go,  the  mists  are  gathering  fast, 
The  twilight  deepens  and  the  glory  fades, 

Life's  glowing  snnset  hoar  for  me  is  past ; 
Lord,  let  me  rest  amid  the  gathering  shades. 

Lord,  let  me  go,  the  work  of  life  Is  done. 
Truth's  standard  I  am  weak  henceforth  to  bear ; 

Have  I  not  striven  till  life's  goal  is  won, 
May  I  not  yield  the  burden  and  the  care  I  " 

"Yes,"  was  the  Master's  answer,  as  He  scnt^ 
Death's  calm,  bright  angel  theu  to  whisper 
peace, 

To  give  new  glory  as  the  veil  was  rent, 
And  from  her  cares  to  give  her  long  release. 

She  was  a  standard-bearer  firm  and  true. 

Though  small  in  stature,  yut  giant  in  soul ; 
Frail  as  a  lily,  yet  as  spotless  too, 

And  mighty  in  a  moral  self-contfol. 

God  called  her  to  proclaim  His  word  divine. 
To  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive  slave. 

To  speak  the  true  word  when  the  sun  sbonld 
shine, 
And  when  opposing  thunders  load  should  roll. 

Why  should  we  hold  her  longer  on  the  earth, 
Why  keep  her  from  the  rest  so  nobly  won  ? 

God's  love  was  shown  in  that  immortal  birth. 
Her  rest  came  when  that  new  life  was  begun. 

We  sorrow  not  as  those  whose  hope  is  dead. 
We  know  the  life  beyond  with  bliss  was  full, 

That  angels  gathered  round  her  dying  bed 
To  greet,  with  Joy,  her  liberated  soiU. 

And  yet  we  miss  her  in  the  gathering-place. 
Where  souls  In  reverent  waiting  lowly  bow, 

"Wo  miss  the  beauty  of  her  soulftil  face 
On  which  with  joy  the  crowned  are  gazing  cow. 

We  miss  the  word  that  came  with  holy  power, 
Yet  the  sweet  echoes  linger  with  us  stUl, 


And  bid  us  fill  with  use  each  earthly  hour. 
In  calmness  wait,  and  bravely  do  Gk>d'8  wilL 

We  know  that  standard-bearer  bravely  stood 
Before  the  foes  of  righteousness  in  days 

When  error  swept  the  land,  a  mighty  flood. 
And  slavery  sadly  darkened  human  ways. 

That  *^  little  standard-bearer,"  she  might  say. 
In  deep  humility.    Oh,  saintly  soul  I 

Grand  In  thy  meekness,  and  with  power  to  sway 
By  truth's  great  might  the  hearts  thou  wooldst 
control. 

We  could  not  call  thee  less  than  angel-sise — 
Archangels  nre  thy  peers  where  thou  art  gone  ; 

O  holy  standard-bearer  !  may  we  rise 
To  that  far  height  whence  thou  beheld   the 
dawn. 

And  In  like  stainless  purity  of  life. 

Like  courage  of  speech  and  liberty  of  thought, 
May  we  bear  on  thy  banner  in  the  strife. 

And  teach  the  world  as  we  by  thee  wore 
taught ! 

REV.  PHEBE  ▲.  HANJLFORD. 


Public  Neglect.— It  is  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  reflection  that  the  memorials 
of  njost  of  the  five  Presidents  given  by 
Virginia  to  the  United  States,  jn  the 
shape  of  the  estates  they  once  owned, 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  grave  of  John  Tyler  is  unmarked  by 
monument  or  headstone.  A  few  months 
ago  the  homestead  estate  of  James  Mad- 
ison, at  Montpelier,  near  Charlottesville, 
was  sold  for  only  a  little  more  than  its 
value  as  a  farm.  Jefferson^s  statMy  man- 
sion at  Monticello  is  in  a  dilapidated  con* 
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dition ;  Monroe's  house  receives  no  care, 
save  for  its  remaining  use  as  a  dwelling ; 
and  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington 
might  long  ago  have  fallen  in  ruins  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  an  association 


of  ladies  who  collected  funds  in  the  North 
to  purchase  and  preserve  them.  Virginia 
is  proud  of  her  past,  but  her  people  evi- 
dently take  small  pains  to  save  its  relics 
and  monuments. 


OLD  SUE  HUBBERTY  AND  HER  SIX  APPLE-TREES. 


FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 


ON  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village 
of  H — :-  stands  an  old  house,  where 
once  had  lived  a  poor,  harmless,  crazy 
woman,  known  as  **  Sue  Hubberty,'*  or,  as 
she  was  familiarly  called,  "Aunt  Susy.*' 
The  house  is  fast  crumbling,  to  ruins,  the 
chimney  fallen  down,  windows  broken  in, 
and  the  shingles  rotted  and  torn  away, 
leaving  here  and  there  great  holes  in  the 
wall,  where  the  children  on  their  way  to 
school  stop  and  peep  in,  half  afraid  that 
old  Susy  may  still  be  there;  although, 
•  poor  soul,  she  was  carried  to  her  long 
home  many  a  year  ago. 

Adjoining  the  house  is  a  few  rods-  of 
land  that  old  Susy  had  fenced  in  for  a 
garden;  this  land  was  in  the  highway, 
and  belonged  to  the  town,  but  Susy  firm- 
ly believed  it  had  been  willed  to  her  by 
her  great-grandfather ;  a  person  who  had 
never  stepped  foot  in  this  country,  and 
never  owned  an  acre  of  land  here  in 
his  life.  But  as  Aunt  Susy  could  not  be 
convinced  of  the  fact,  and  as  she  was 
quite  happy  and  contented  with  her  for- 
tune, she  was  left  in  peaceful  possession 
of  the  property.  In  this  garden  stand 
the  six  apple-trees,  like  "  four-and-twenty 
black-birds  all  in  a  row."  These  trees 
were  planted  by  Aunt  Susy's  own  hands, 
from  the  seed  of  her  favorite  apples ;  and 
many  is  the  "  noggin  "  of  water  she  has 
brought  from  the  spring  in  the  meadow 
below,  with  which  to  water  them ;  and 
when  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  she  would 
always  cover  them  over  with  a  cloth,  as 
she  insisted  upon  it  "  that  the  moon  was 
making  faces  at  her  trees,  and  wanted  to 
kill  them."  She  called  these  trees  her 
children,  and  had  a  name  for  each  one  of 
them.    One  was  little  "  Russet,"  another 


"Red-Coat,"  "Baby  Pippin,"  etc.,  and 
she  would  sit  for  hours  talking  and  sing- 
ing to  them.  The  following  is  one  of  her 
songs: 

*^  Ho !  little  Red-Coat,  shut  your  eyes  up. 
Ho !  little  Red-Coat  go  to  sleep  ; 
Gee-gee,  buogo — bungo— bungo« 
Gee-gee,  bungo— bungo— gee ! 
Grow  little  Russet,  grow  up  taller, 
Grow  little  Pippin,  grow  up  too  ; 
Grow  up,  grow  up,  taller,  taller — 
Till  you  reach  the  great  blue-sky. 
Gee-gee,  bungo— bungo — ^bungo, 
Gee-gee,  bungo — ^bungo— gee  !  " 

Then  she  would  stop  singing  and  tender- 
ly pat  the  leaves,  or  smooth  the  ground 
around  the  roots,  whispering  very  slyly 
to  them  all  the  while.  Sometimes  she 
would  talk  and  laugh  very  loud  to  her 
baby  trees,  as  if  she  was  having  a  great 
frolic  with  them ;  then  again  she  would 
scold,  and  walk  round  and  round  them  in 
high  dudgeon,  beating  the  ground  with 
her  cane  while  muttering  these  words : 

"  Cedse,  and  condemn  every  part  of  the 
globe;  lay  waste  ninety  million  apple- 
trees  found  back  in  the  wilderness,  ninety 
million  more,  ninety  million  more,  lay 
waste  ninety  million  thrown  back  in  the 
wilderness,  fire  all  around,  shake  the 
airth  under  my  feet!  Cease,  and  con- 
demn every  apple  and  apple-tree  from 
Deacon  Miller's  to  Isaac  Satterly's,  from 
Isaac  Satterly's  to  the  mijl-dam ;  give  up 
all  the  conceals  of  murder,  dead,  or  alive, 
hedges  and  ditches,  woods  and  swamps, 
old  Zip  Cory,  his  wife  and  sixteen  chil- 
dren ;  eighteen  old  Red-Coats  and  their 
twelve  youngest  children,  all  lie  buried 
here." 

Then  she  would  pound  away  on  the 
ground  with  all  her  might,  and  if  any 
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children  happened  to  be  passing  by,  they 
would  run  home  for  their  lives ;  although 
poor  old  Susy  was  never  known  to  hurt 
even  a  kitten. 

She  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  flock  of 
geese  which  often  strayed  along  the  road- 
side, while  picking  the  fresh  green  grass ; 
sometimes  they  would  steal  into  her  gar- 
den, and  one  day  while  Aunt  Susy  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  quietly  talking  to 
her  baby  trees,  the  old  gander  suddenly 
sprang  upon  her  shoulders,  flapped  his 
great  wings,  and  with  his  bill  pulled  the 
cap  from  off  her  head.  Poor  Aunt  Susy 
was  most  frightened  out  of  what  little 
wit  she  had  left;  but  she  gave  him  a 
pretty  sound  "pummeling,"  which  he 
certainly  deserved  for  such  rude  beha- 
vior, and  he  was  glad  to  make  good  his 
escape. 

The  neighbors  were  very  kind  to  Aunt 
Susy,  providing  her  with  all  the  food  and 
clothing  that  she  needed ;  even  the  chil- 
dren would  often  stop  and  give  her  a  part 
of  their  dinner,  for  which  she  would  sing 
some  of  her  funny  songs ;  and  when  the 
farmers  carted  their  wood  home  for  the 
winter,  they  always  dumped  a  load  or  two 
on  Aunt  Susy's  wood-pile.  Sometimes  she 
would  go  round  among  the  neighbors  b^- 
ging  for  food,  no  matter  if  she  had  abun- 
dance at  home;  she  would  put  on  a  very  sad 


face,  and  in  a  most  dolorous  tone  keep 
repeating:  "I  want — I  want  my  dinner 
again."  After  it  was  given  to  her,  if 
asked  "if  she  had  enough,'*  she  would 
reply,  "  Yes,  such  as  it  is."  If  asked  if  it 
was  not  good  enough,  she  would  answer, 
"Yes,  what  there  is  of  it."  "Well,  isn't 
there  enough  of  it?  "  "Yes,"  she  would 
say,  "  such  as  it  was  "  ;  and  so  on  as  long 
as  the  questions  were  asked. 

Sometimes  she  was  quite  industrious^ 
and  would  do  many  little  odd  jobs  for  her 
neighbors.  It  is  said  she  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  for  General  Washington,  and 
presented  them  to  him  in  person,  at  his 
headquarters  in  Hamilton.  This  she  al- 
ways told  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and 
no  stranger  was  ever  in  her  presence  half 
an  hour  without  being  informed  of  the 
fact. 

Poor  Aunt  Susy  lived  to  be  very  old, 
and  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  one  morn- 
ing after  a  short  illness.  Her  friends 
buried  her  in  the  grave-yard  on  the  hill, 
and  no  doubt  she  is  as  rich  and  happy 
ndw  as  many  of  her  neighbors  who  lay  by 
her  side. 

The  old  house  is  fast  crumbling  into 
ruins,  but  if  the  apple-trees  are  left  to 
grow  undisturbed,  they  will  tell  of  poor 
old  Sue  Hubberty  for  many  a  day  to 

come.  S.  E.  DONMALL. 


THE    PIANO. 


SoAJTT  icraco  or  beauty  in  my  form  'tis  true, 
I  stand  here  waiting,  Sir,  or  Ma'am,  for  you ; 
I  stand  here  waiting,  with  my  ivory  tongnes, 
I  stand  here  waiting,  with  my  ctuioos  lungs, 

For  you  to  press  me  with 
Your  rosy  Unger-tlps, 

Which  serve  me  in  the  place 
Of  tuneful,  living  lips  I 
So  that  I  breathe  forth  some  melodious  sound. 
With  which  the  uif  shall  vibrate  all  around  I 

I  would  my  varied  notes 

Pour  forth  upon  the  air, 
Before  the  damp  and  rust 

My  vigorous  powers  impair. 

O  tender  t>eing,  with  the  soul-lit  brow ! 

0  soulful,  rosy  fingers,  come— come  now  ! 

1  would  some  glowing,  glorious  strains  emit 
And  of  my  destiny  myself  acquit  I 


Now  swiftly  let  your  fingers  fly— 
The  while  my  tone  and  power  you  try  ; 
Ah  I  rosy  fingers,  now  beware  I 
Ah  I  tuneful  soul,  touch  gently  there ! 
New  press  upon  the  ivoiy  tongues — 
The  air  is  coursing  through  my  lu^gs  I 
'Twere  easy  now  to  rouse,  or  still 
The  haughtiest  bosom  at  my  will  I 

I  can  sigh  with  those  who  sigh, 
I  can  smile  with  those  who  smile ; 

And  the  weariest  soul  that  suffers, 
I  can  of  his  care  beguile. 

I  can  cheer  the  little  lad, 

Leaving  home  to  brave  the  seas  ;— 
And  re-echo  in  his  soul, 

Through  the  fitful  stormy  breeze ! 

I  can  soothe  the  soldier's  heart, 
From  the  fields  of  battle  gory, — 
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When  from  out  my  chords  you  bring 
Mystic  sounds  which  teU  of  glory. 

I  can  warm  the  coldest  heart— 

I  can  melt  the  hardest  frown ! 
Till  the  penitential  cry 

Sorgtis  from  the  bed  of  down ! 

I  can  make  the  proud  old  man 

Again  a  youthful  lover  ' 

Of  a  modest,  girlish  face,— 

With  the  brown  curls  drooping  over. 

Bat  now,  a  loftier  theme  swells  forth  from  me  ; 
It  is  a  song  of  praise  unto  the  Deity ; 
I  feel  it  throbbing  thro'  my  iron  lungs, 
I  feel  it  trembling  on  my  ivory  tongues. 

To  all  your  purest,  highest  self,  I  now  appeal ! 
Almost  the  Holiest  Holy,  I  reveal  I 


Am  I  but  matter — dull,  inert,  and  dim — 
Who  sound  sublimest  praises  unto  him  ? 

And  many  other  tones  I  have  In  store, 
As  pride,  and  Joy,  and  fear,  and  hate— and  more ! 
But  now,  the  fingers  still  more  swiftly  liy ; 
And  now— oh  !  suddenly— my  notes— they  die ! 
While  you  who  stand  around. 
Whisper— Good-bye— Good-bye ! 
And  my  last  sounds  seem  lilce  a  smothered  sigh. 
As  though  I  struggled  to  respond 
A  low  and  hushed  Good-bye. 

And  now,  again,  in  loneliness 

With  my  sweet,  ivory  tongues,  I  stand ; 
Tfll  some  one  else,  who  loves  me,  come. 
Who  all  my  latent  powers  shall  move 
With  tuneful  soul  and  skillfta  hand. 

OBAOB  H.  HOBR. 


HUMAN   HAMMERS. 


\  1  T^E  call  them  hammers  because  their 
^^  words  and  actions  seem  to  be 
pounding  us,  and  we  wish  we  had  some 
shield  like  the  knights  of  old  to  ward  off 
the  blows. 

Storm  and  tempest  are  something  from 
which  all  nature  shrinks  away;  while 
buds  and  blossoms  expand  and  bloom  be- 
neath the  gladsome,  cheering  beams  of 
sunlight.  True,  loving  words,  like  sun- 
beams, cause  the  growth  and  bloom  of 
choice  flowers  of  goodness  in  the  human 
heart.  Storms  and  threats  and  scoldings 
will  never  make  this  earth  a  paradise ; 
although  they  may  toughen  and  harden 
things  somewhat.  Nature  usually  acts 
on  the  defensive  and  leaves  coarse  rude- 
ness to  defeat  its  ov/n  object.  Our  feel- 
ings are  tender,  yet  hardy  things ;  they 
get  battered  and  bruised,  yet  maintain  an 
exquisite  sensitiveness,  cowering  from 
liarsh  and  slanderous  blows,  beneath  a 
covering  of  reticence  it  may  be,  like  an 
oyster  trembling  in  its  shell. 

All  have  heard  the  fable  of  the  wind 
making  a  wager  with  the  sun  that  it  pos- 
sessed much  the  greater  power ;  then  be- 
gan to  batter  the  traveler  with  its  fierce 
blasts  to  make  him  remove  his  heavy 
cloak,  which  he  only  drew  the  closer 
about  him  ;  while  the  warm  sun  caused 
him  soon  to  throw  it  aside  and  rest  him- 
self under  a  shady  tree. 


There  are  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
who  seem  to  think  they  can  use  force 
enough  to  remove  the  whole  cloak  of  sin 
from  the  world  by  thoir  stormy  preaching, 
but  the  cloak  is  sometimes  only  drawn 
the  tighter,  with,  perhaps,  another  over 
it.  There  is  a  kind  of  sledge-hammer 
style,  that  is  continually  pounding  away, 
and  the  pounder  is  wonder-stricken  at 
his  hardened  subjects  ;  he  considers  them 
hard  and  cold  as  an  iceberg,  but  appar- 
ently does  not  know  that  an  iceberg  may 
be  beaten  to  atoms,  yet  each  {)article  be 
just  as  much  ice  as  before.  Men's  hearts 
are  not  going  to  be  melted  in  that  way. 
There  is  a  sort  of  kind,  common-sense 
sunshine  that  more  surely  and  softly 
melts  away  the  hardness. 

We  have  seen  husbands,  and  wives 
too,  who  seem  to  think  they  can  conquer 
all  things  by  their  sledge-hammer  voice 
and  manner ;  they  succeed  hugely  in  mak- 
ing their  home  a  bedlam.  We  have  also 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  hear  the  un- 
pleasant pounding  of  the  smaller  hammer 
of  whining  complaint,  that  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant activity,  but  never  strikes  with 
enough  force  to  drive  in  a  tack ;  yet  its  per- 
sistent hammering  is  enough  to  wear  away 
the  largest  spikes.  This  is  successful  only 
in  knocking  all  happiness  out  of  the  fam- 
ily, or  wherever  it  is  in  the  habit  of  pound- 
ing.   Such  persons  would  not  strike   a 
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hard  blow— oh,  no;  they  are  conscien- 
tious martyrs,  and  would  not  do  wrong. 
They  have  an  idea  that  weakness  is  good- 
ness. Some  people  are  thought  to  do  no 
harm  in  the  world,  and  are,  therefore, 
accounted  good.  A  stump  is  full  of  the 
same  kind  of  goodness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  passive  goodness, 
good  because  it  is  considered  harmless  ; 
and  there  is  a  positive,  active  good,  as 
well  as  a  positive,  active  bad;  and  a 
whole-hearted  goodness,  that  is  kind, 
firm,  and  strong;  not  dead,  but  alive. 
Kindness  is  not  lazy,  indulgent  weakness. 
It  tenderly  and  surely  guides  the  skill- 
ful surgeon's  knife  in  amputating  a  dis- 
eased limb,  as  well  as  brings  words  and 
works  of  comfort  to  the  sufferer.  It 
does  not  slash  in  with  a  purpose  to 
wound,  but  only  that  it  may  eventually 
heal  and  do  good.  "  Faithful  arc  the 
wounds  of  a  friend,'*  repeat  some, 
while  they  wound*  all  they  can ;  but 
we  would  prefer  to  have  them  some- 
times manifest  their  faithful  friend- 
ship in  a  muic  agreeable  way.  Indul- 
gence is  often  the  greatest  wrong.  But 
a  wise,  firm,  gentle,  cheerful  kindness 
that  is  always  courageous  enough  to  act 
the  right  is  what  wins  and  does  the  good. 
And  only  with  an  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  others,  such  as  practical  phre- 
nology gives,  can  men  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good,  whether  in  the  secluded 
home,  or  out  in  the  world  mingling  with 
the  throng  in  the  business  of  life.  Man- 
ner is  not  all,  yet  it  is  much.  By  a  man's 
actions  we  judge  him.  And  very  much 
is  the  joy  or  sadness,  good  or  ill  of  life 
affected  by  what  is  manifested  in  people's 
manners.  SARAH  M.  biddle. 


"  Effen  Uyt."— These  Flemish  words 
are  on  an  old  monument  of  whitish  mai-ble, 
in  New  Church,  Amsterdam,  on  which  is 
also  engraven  a  pair  of  slippers  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  "  Effen  Uyt "  means  "  ex- 
actly." The  story  is,  that  a  man,  toler- 
ably rich,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
was  to  live  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
no  longer.  He  counted  that,  if  he  spent 
so  much  a  year,  his  estate  and  his  life 
would  expire  together.    It  happened  that 


he  was  not  deceived  in  either  of  these  par« 
ticulars.  He  died  precisely  at  the  time 
he  had  foreseen,  and  then  had  so  far  ex- 
hausted his  fortune  that,  after  paying  his 
debts,  he  had  nothing  left  but  a  pair  of 
slippers.  His  relations  buried  him  in  a 
(lecent  manner,  and  caused  the  slippers 
to  be  carved  on  his  tomb  with  the  above 
words. 


TOO    LATE. 

Had  ho  come  when  the  first  wild  rose 
Filled  all  the  woods  with  woDder, 

And  the  snowdrops  waked  to  life 
In  the  hedgerow  growing  under ; 

Had  he  come  when  the  oriole 
Flew  northward  in  its  roaming, 

And  the  apple-blossoms  sweet 
Grew  sweeter  at  its  coming  ; 

Then— then,  in  the  golden  days 
When  my  heart  to  him  was  calling ; 

Had  he  come  !    But  he  came  **  too  lute,"" 
And  the  Autumn  leaves  are  falling. 

▲KNA  CLEAVES. 


Dr.  Talmage  on  Cigars.— In  one  of 
his  lectures  Dr.  Talmage  gave  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  personal  experience  in  the  use 
of  tobacco :  "  There  are  ministers  of  re- 
ligion to-day  indulging  in  narcotics,  dying 
by  inches,  and  they  do  not  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  them.  I  might  in  a  word 
give  my  own'  experience.  It  took  ten 
cigars  to  make  a  sermon.  I  got  very- 
nervous.  One  day  I  awakened  to  the 
outrage  I  was  inflicting  upon  myself.  I 
was  about  to  change  settlements,  and  a 
generous  wholesale  tobacconist  in  Phila- 
delphia said  if  I  would  only  come  to  Phil- 
adelphia, he  would,  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
provide  me  with  cigars  free  of  charge.  I 
said  to  myself,  If  in  these  war  times,  when 
cigars  are  so  costly,  and  my  salary  is  small, 
I  smoke  more  than  1  ought  to,  what 
would  I  do  if  I  had  a  gratuitous  and  illim- 
itable supply?  And  then  and  there, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  quit  once  and  forever. 
It  made  a  new  man  of  me,  and  though  I 
have  since  then  done  as  much  hard  work 
as  any  one,  I  think  I  have  had  -the  best 
health  God  ever  blessed  a  man  with.  .  A 
minister  of  religion  can  not  afford  to 
smoke. " 
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TEETOTALISM  AND  VEGETARIANISM.-II. 


IT  would  appear  as  if  the  theory  put 
forward  in  our  first  article,  forbid  in- 
vidiously one  of  the  most  substantial  en- 
joyments of  life.  But  in  reality  this  is 
not  so,  unless  the  dietaries  are  not  brought 
upon  an  harmonious  footing;  for  total 
abstinence  is  a  deprivation  only  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  carnivorous  part  of 
mankind.  All  herbivores,  that  is  to 
say,  those  who  are  fed  according  to  sound 
v^etarian  principles,  naturally  and  quite 
involuntarily  abhor  alcoholic  drinks ;  they 
do  not  experience  any  temptation  what- 
ever to  spirituous  beverages,  and  who- 
ever wants  to  become  a  convert  to  teeto- 
talism  can  do  it  without  any  appreciable 
effort  of  will,  by  adopting  the  habit  of 
v^jetarian  food.  This,  however,  the 
carnivorous  will  imagine  to  be  a  still 
greater  deprivation.  I  thought  so  once 
myself.  But  by  and  by  I  found  that  veg- 
etarianism refines  the  palate.  The  whole 
sensual  perception  of  the  gustatory  nerve 
becomes  as  it  were  keener.  It  grows 
very  sensitive  as  to  culinary  blunders, 
but  getting  the  right  dishes  carefully 
prepared  from  the  vegetarian  material, 
it  enjoys  them  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
did  formerly  the  most  artistically  fin- 
ished dishes  of  meat.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  a  paradox  to  say  that  one  can 
make  up  for  the  deprivation  of  alcoholic 
drinks  by  not  eating  meat. 

Now  then,  the  carnivores  among  men 
will  ask,  how  can  a  human  creature  in  a 
dviiizcd  state  do  without  meat  ?    I  was 


myself  formerly  apprehensive  of  jeopar- 
dizing by  it  the  vigor  of  my  body,  ^fearing 
imminent  danger  of  flaccidityof  muscles. 
But  the  very  contrary  ensued,  and  those 
who  are  afraid  of  the  peril  of  weakening 
their  constitution  by  -vegetarianism  are 
taking  an  altogether  antiquated  hygienic 
view.  Fortunately,  at  least  in  this  region 
of  the  globe,  it  is  not  the  taking  in,  but 
the  giving  out  which  has  become  para- 
mount, and  we  feel  pretty  sure  that,  if 
the  science  of  hygiene  and  the  art  of 
healing,  as  to  the  physiological  giving 
out,  are  well  taken  care  of,  unless  per- 
verse habits  prevail,  the  taking  in  will 
readily  take  care  of  itself.  In  this  partic- 
ular, a  single  human  constitution  closely 
resembles  the  economical  condition  of  a 
whole  community.  We  need  no  special 
public  contrivances  to  get  Washington 
Market  supplied  every  day  ;  the  desire  of 
making  money  regulates  this  business 
better  than  it  could  be  done  by  any  pub- 
lic contrivances.  As  to  the  sewerage, 
however,  street-cleaning  and  so  forth, 
on  the  contrary,  earnest  public  interven- 
tion and  skillful  administrative  expedients 
are  needed,  all  insufficiency  and  negli- 
gence in  this  regard  being  dangerous. 

Quite  similar  is  the  case  in  dietetics. 
The  pleasure  of  eating  is  a  reliable  source 
of  supply,  and  if  we  only  look  out  for 
good  sewerage  in  the  organic  economy 
of  the  body,  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves much  about  the  rest. 

Your  beef-eaters  do  not  ai^gue  in  this 
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way— their  stand-point  is  an  absolute  one ; 
instead  of  putting  the  question,  which 
food  is  the  best  relatively  to  our  power  of 
giving  out  ?  they  merely  put  the  question, 
which  food  does  absolutely  contain  the 
most  nutriment  ?  Consequently  the  most 
frequent  diseases  are  diseases  of  indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  costiveness, 
and  general  nervous  irritability.  Even 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and 
small-pox ;  especially  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism must  be  counted  among  them,  for 
all  zymotic  diseases  are  the  consequence 
of  an  insufficient  sewerage  of  the  human 
body,  the  cases  of  direct  poisoning  only 
excepted. 

A  vegetarian  is  not  .exempt  from  the 
danger  of  over-feeding.  But  he  is  not 
exposed  to  it  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
beef- eater.  The  mild  quality  of  his  food 
will  not  so  easily  cause  a  disorder.  The 
vegetarian  system-  is,  as  it  were,  adapted 
to  the  stage  of  development  we  have  ar- 
rived at,  viz,  that  of  mental  pursuits. 
The  beef-eating  system  is  adapted  to  In- 
dian hunters  or  to  Esquimaux.  A  per- 
son working  at  the  treadmill  will  excrete 
2,926  grs.  of  carbonic  acid  an  hour,  and  a 
person  in  a  sitting  posture  only  491  grs. ; 
and  if  an  Esquimau  is  able  to  stow  away 
in  his  interior  twenty  pounds  of  meat  and 
blubber  at  a  sitting,  it  is  the  severe  cold 
he  is  exposed  to  by  which  we  have  to  ac- 
count for  his  immunity  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  gigantic  feat  of 
gluttony.  We  for  more  than  one  reason 
may  not  take  after  him. 

Adult  life  requires  even  less  nitrogen- 
ous matter,  which  is  the  substance  the 
beef-eaters  have  in  view,  than  infancy 
and  childhood ;  the  proportion  of  the 
need  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
food  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
being  as  follows : 

CaRB.         NtTRO. 

{p*r  found  weight)     grs,  grs. 

Infancy, 69  6.78 

Tenyeaxsofage, 48  a.8z 

Sixteen  years, 30  a.z6 

Adult  life, 93  X.04 

Middle  age, '95  x.13 

For  the  child  nitrogenous  matter  is 
necessary  for   the    building  up  of  the 


growing  body.  For  the  adult  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  tissue, 
and  over  and  above  this  requirement  all 
supply  is  an  over-abundance,  which,  un- 
dergoing decomposition  in  the  body, 
will  here  act  as  poison,  causing  the  large 
number  of  blood-diseases  meat-eating 
persons  are  subject  to. 

It  is  an  experience  made  time  and 
again  that  vegetarians  will  scarcely  ever 
be  affected  by  contagious  diseases.  What 
is  the  cause  of  that  ?  No  doubt  the  bet- 
ter quality  of  their  blood,  its  less  affinity, 
as  it  were,  for  the  decomposed  matter 
which  acts  as  poison.  There  is  a  univer- 
sal law.  of  evolution  which  says  that  the 
metabolic  action  of  the  animal  kingdom 
is  a  breaking  down  of  oi^nic  com- 
pounds, while  the  metabolic  action  of  the 
vegetative  kingdom  is  its  building  up. 
Thus  when  man  uses  animal  food  for  his 
nutrition,  he  eats  his  physiological  like, 
that  is  to  say,  a  substance  which  is  already 
on  the  road  of  the  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis it  is  further  to  undergo  in  his  own 
system.  Naturally  it  will  in  this  be  the 
more  subject  to*  putrefaction,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  all  other  things 
being  alike  in  cases  of  epidemics,  the 
meat-eating  part  of  the  population  is 
much  more  exposed  to  contagion  than 
the  vegetarian  part. 

The  worst  condition  naturally  prevails 
with  those  classes  that  are  not  only  carniv- 
orous, but  buy  the  lowest-priced  meat  in 
the  market.  The  retrograde  metamorpho- 
sis of  their  nourishment  is  thus  closely 
allied  to  putrefaction,  and  this,  together 
with  the  ultra  habits  of  uncleanliness  that 
are  usually  found  with  these  classes,  ren- 
ders these  before  all  others  the  ready 
victims  of  zymotic  diseases ;  they  foment 
these  sicknesses,  and  they  die  by  them. 

Nothing  short  of  a  perversion  of  in- 
stinct could  place  man  among  the  omni- 
vores,the  prototype  of  which  is  the  hog. 
For  if  we  survey  the  kind  of  animals  man 
uses  for  food,  we  find  that  the  herbivores 
are  the  most  palatable.  The  meat  of 
omnivores  is  not  considered  a  dainty 
dish.  Jews  may  not  eat  it  at  all,  nor  any 
other  Orientalists.    And  a   fashionable 
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menumW  not  contain  any  but  perhaps 
the  head  of  a  wild  boar.  Rats,  cats, 
foxes,  tigers,  and  lions  are  not  eaten,  or 
birds  of  prey  either.  Only  the  honey- 
eadng  b^  is  considered  stylish.  But 
cattle,  game,  and  poultry  are  falling 
broadly  into  the  range  of  the  beasts 
toward  which  man  exhibits  a  rapacity  to 
which,  as  shown  in  the  voracious  animals, 


he  feels  repugnance  himself.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  the  meat-eating  habit  is  to 
be  considered  a  relic  of  old  cannibalism,, 
and  that  a  further  advancement  in  culture 
will  lead  us  back  to  the  class  to  which  our 
anatomical  condition  and  physiological 
as  well  as  psychological  propensities  pre* 
destined  us,  the  fruit-eaters  or  frugivores* 

DR.  LINDORME. 


PRIMITIVE   VEGETARIANS. 
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TEGETARIANS,  or  people  who  dis- 
card flesh  of  all  sorts  from  their 
diet,  are  regarded  by  society  as  peculiar, 
or  radical,  or  "cranky";  but  in  what 
class  shall  we  place  a  family  that  resides 
in  California,  the  members  of  which  have 
returned  to  primitive  ways  of  eating,  in- 
deed, since  besides  being  veget^ians  of 
the  strictest  order,  they  take  no  cooked 
food? 

The  San  Francisco  Call  lately  pub- 
lished the  report  of  a  visit  made  by  one 
of  that  newspaper's  reporters'  at  the 
home  of  this  family,  and  as  the  subject 
of  diet  is,  like  the  weather,  always  in  or- 
der, a  good  part  of  the  report  is  here  re- 
produced. 

The  name  of  the  family  is  Hinde — 
their  residence  near  Anaheim.  Mr. 
George  R.  Hinde  said  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  food-habits  which  they  had 
adopted : 

"Since  September,  1878,  we  have  used 
neither  fi^h,  flesh,  nor  fowl ;  nor  do  we 
partake  of  eggs,  milk,  butter,  sugar,  hon- 
ey, syrup,  salt,  or  condiments  of  any 
kind.  We  use  no  bread,  nor  anything 
that  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire;  therefore,  vegetables  that  can  not 
be  eaten  raw  are  also  discarded." 

"Do  you  consider  all  these  articles 
hurtful  ?  "  asked  the  visitor. 

"Not  absolutely;  they  are  nourishing 
to  the  physical  part  of  our  nature,  but 
we  believe  that  for  this  purpose  sufficient 
nourishment  can  be  obtained  in  fruit  and 
other  food  in  its  natural  state.  Fire 
bums  out  the  spirit  of  food,  rendering  it 
mere  dead  matter,  fit  only  for  the  sub- 


stance of  the  animal  nature,  leaving  the 
spiritual  to  starve." 

"  But  what  do  you  eat  ?  " 

"Fruit,  mainly;  with  nuts,  berries^ 
raisins,  and  the  cracked  kernels  of  grain 
softened  in  water." 

"That  can  not  give  you  much  vari* 
ety," 

"Oh,  yes.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  we  can  use  raw,  and  they  are 
more  palatable,  when  you  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  use,  in  their  natural  state 
Your  craving  for  cooked  food  is  because 
your  system  has  become  habituated  tO' 
its  use.  The  taste  for  food,  as  nature 
provides  it,  soon  becomes  fixed  by  habit. 
We  eat  uncooked  green  com,  peas,  beans,, 
etc.,  with  more  relish  than  we  once  did 
the  same  articles  cooked.  We  would  as- 
soon  think  of  cooking  a  radish  as  a  tur- 
nip." 

"  What  about  potatoes  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  partial  to  any  vegetable 
that  grows  under  ground,  though  we  do- 
sometimes  eat  onions  and  turnips,  which 
grow  near  the  surface,  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air." 

"  How  do  you  manage  in  the  winter — 
say  from  December  to  April  }^ 

"  The  variety  is  not  so  great  as  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  oranges  are  then  in  their  prime,, 
while  nuts  and  raisins  never  fail,  and 
cracked  wheat  and  oaten  grits  are  as 
plentiful  in  January  as  in  July.  In  this, 
climate  there  is  no  time  when  fresh  fruit 
of  some  kind  is  not  attainable.  In  fact» 
it  may  be  plucked  from  the  tree  during^ 
every  month  of  the  year.  In  a  climate 
where  Northern  fruits  will  grow,  and  yet 
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such  delicate  plants  as  tomato-vines  are 
seldom  touched  by  frost,  there  must  be 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  produc- 
tion. Strawberries  may  be  gathered  here 
from  January  to  December;  green  peas 
and  beans,  tomatoes  and  vegetables  grow 
the  year  round.  Oranges  begin  to  ripen 
in  December,  and  remain  on  the  tree  till 
June;  then  figs,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  apples,  nectarines,  grapes,  etc., 
follow  —  a  never-ending  supply,  until 
January,  with  its  golden  fruits,  comes 
again." 

The  house  in  which  the  Hindes  live  is 
described  as  a  large,  square  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower.  The  internal  ar- 
rangement is  convenient,  though  with- 
out much  regard  to  economy  of  space. 
There  are  several  bath-rooms,  a  multi- 
plicity of  closets,  and  a  wide  hall  which 
winds  around  through  the  interior  as  if 
looking  for  more  vacant  space  to  occupy. 
It  is  a  costly  house,  and  the  expense,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  appears  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  advantages  gained  by  its  pe- 
culiar construction. 

The  reporter  partook  of  several  meals 
with  the  family,  which  consisted  of  oat- 
meal, rye  meal,  and  cracked  wheat  soft- 
ened in  water — all  uncooked.  There 
were  no  condiments,  not  even  salt.  Of 
fruits  he  was  offered  figs,  raisins,  dried 
peaches  soaked  in  water,  apples,  nuts,  to- 
matoes, and  oranges. 

In  the  storehouse  there  were  bushels  of 
peanuts,  raised  on  the  place,  and  toma- 
toes, which  had  been  dried  in  the  sun. 


Lemons  and  limes  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, though  not  freely,  as  no  sugar  is  al- 
lowed to  modify  the  acid.  Honey  is  con- 
sidered a  grater  abomination  than  sugar. 
Cold  water  is  the  only  drink,  and  but  lit- 
tle of  that,  as  the  moisture  of  fresh  fruit 
is  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  thirst.  In 
summer  they  have  melons  in  abundance. 

The  real  estate  of  "  Fratemia,"  as  the 
place  is  called,  originally  consisted  of 
twenty-four  acres,  but  a  plat  of  six  acres 
was  sold,  and  eight  acres  of  the  re- 
mainder deeded  to  a  lawyer  for  defend- 
ing suits,  so  that  only  ten  acres  remain. 

It  is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  there  has  been  no  sickness  in  this 
family  since  the  members  became  habitu- 
ated to  the  use  of  dried-fruit  diet.  Even 
contagious  diseases,  which  usually  attack 
children,  are  not  taken,  notwithstanding 
repeated  exposures.  For  several  weeks 
after  adapting  the  diet,  one  loses  flesh 
and  spirits,  but  soon  regains  weight  and 
vigor.  Any  relapse  into  former  dietetic 
habits  brings  on  illness.  For  this  reason 
it  was  first  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  children  from  taking  cooked  food 
offered  them  at  the  neighbors,  but  now 
the  little  ones  are  as  tenacious  in  their 
adherence  to  a  fruit  diet  as  are  the 
adults.  The  mother  and  several  of  the 
children  do  not  appear  to  be  very  rug- 
ged, but  Mr.  Hinde  and  one  of  his 
daughters  are  pictures  of  health.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  fruit  diet,  Mrs.  Hinde 
and  two  or  three  of  the  children  had 
been  "ailing"  for  years. 


A    HYGIENIC   TOWN. 


I^'HAT  hygienic  reform  is  making  prog- 
ress in  our  population  seems  dem- 
onstrated by  the  actual  existence  of  an 
enterprise  in  Illinois,  set  on  foot  by  one 
of  our  most  powerful  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  community  in  which  the  principles  of 
temperance  and  hygiene  arc  to  be  prac- 
tically illustrated.  The  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company  is  building  up  a  manufactur- 
ing town  near  Chicago,  called  Pullman, 


in  which  thousands  of  mechanics  are 
employed  building  that  company's  cars. 
It  is  a  wholly  new  town,  and  about  two 
million  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
its  workshops,  dwelling^,  and  public 
buildings.  As  much  thought  is  appar- 
ently being  given  to  the  comfort  of  the 
workmen  in  their  homes  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  work.  Pullman  is  to 
be  a  model  hygienic  town.  The  dwell- 
ings are  handsome  brick  structures  with 
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5tone  trimmings  and  slate  roofs,  supplied 
with  perfect  sewerage,  running  water, 
gas,  baths,  marble  fireplaces,  and  many 
other  features  of  elegance  and  comfort. 
There  is  a  beautiful  park  and  a  charming 
trtificial  lake.  The  railway  station  is  an 
degant  gothic  structure.  There  are  also 
being  built  a  large  hotel,  a  model  mar- 
ket-house, and  an  arcade  building  to 
contain  a  public  library,  an  art  gallery, 
association  rooms,  and  some  fifty  stores 
and  business  offices.  One  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country  has  been  em- 
ployed to  organize  and  conduct  a  model 
school   system.     The    town    thus    laid 


out  ccrvers  an  area  of  3,500  acres,  upon 
which  not  a  drinking  saloon  or  a  place 
of  vicious  amusement  will  be  tolerated. 
Everything  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
workingman  will  be  done,  yet  not  as  a 
charity.  He  is  expected  to  pay  reason- 
ably for  his  superior  privileges,  and  will 
appreciate  them  vastly  more  because  he 
does  pay  for  them. 

Something  akin  to  the  imaginary  town 
of  Dr.  Richardson  is  here  contemplated, 
and  we  wish  that  to  such  a  physician  as 
Dr.  Richardson  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  place  were  entrusted. 


ARTISTIC  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  BODY. 

A    SUGGESTION. 


THE  disposition  of  bodies  after  death 
has  given  the  world,  and  especially 
the  civilized  world,  much  concern.  Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  in  use.  Various 
methods  tried  by  the  different  civiliza- 
tions of  the  world  have  had  their  day, 
and  still  the  world  is  not  yet  settled  as  to 
what  disposition  to  make  of  the  mortal 
part  of  man.  Thousands  of  years  ago 
the  different  nationalities  and  religions 
of  the  world  established  their  methods. 
For  the  want  of  communication  with 
each  other,  whereby  the  world  enjoys  an 
interchange  of  thought^  each  isolated 
nationality  or  race  thought  its  method 
the  only  one.  In  after  years  when  peoples 
began  to  invade  each  other's  territory 
they  began  to  see  that  there  were  other 
methods  than  their  own.  Interment — 
*  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust " — however, 
has  been  the  most  universal  practice, 
though  burial  itself  has  been  of  different 
kinds ;  and  where  there  was  a  high  state 
of  culture,  as  in  Eg3rpt,  embalming  be- 
came a  common  adjunct  to  it.  In  this 
process,  although  the  body  was  buried, 
it  was  not  put  into  the  ground,  but  into 
some  tomb  or  enclosure  of  masonry 
where  it  was  kept  aloof  from  mother 
earth.  We  know  not  what  were  the  ideas 
of  the  people,  who,  like  the  Egyptians, 


practiced  embalming  so  extensively,  yet 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  seems 
to  us  to  be  that  they  believed  fully  in  the 
idea  of  the  actual  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of 
their  strong  religious  belief  and  trust  to 
keep  that  body  in  the  best  preservation 
possible  against  the  day  of  judgment. 
Could  some  of  these  old  Egyptians  come 
forth  to-day  and  see  poor  Egypt,  the 
once  mighty  power  of  the  earth,  now 
dead  to  the  world,  and  see  how  the  new 
Christian  civilizations  of  the  West  have 
stolen  in  upon  her  and  committed  depre- 
dations upon  her  sacred  tombs,  and  even 
taken  from  thence  the  bodies  therein 
embalmed,  and,  on  account  of  their 
superior  combustible  properties,  used 
them  to  generate  steam  to  drive  the 
modem  engine;  or,  for  their  chemical 
properties,  transported  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  soil  of  countries 
thousands  of  miles  away ;  could  the  old 
Egyptian  see  this,  it  would  be  apt  to  dis- 
gust him  with  the  civilization  that  per- 
mits it.  And  yet  in  this  very  thing  there 
is  a  great  moral  lesson  which  teaches  us 
the  insignificance  Of  the  human  body 
after  what  we  call  "life"  has  departed 
from  it.  It  prompts  us  to  ask.  What  is 
this  thing  "Life"?    The  wealth  of  the' 
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universe  could  not  purchase  life.  The 
body  with  that  power  present  in  it  is 
beyond  price.  This  power  removed  and 
the  poor  body  is  of  little  material  value. 
This  inestimable  power  seems  like  acipher, 
although  it  has  such  a  mighty  value  it 
seems  to  occupy  no  space,  and  yet  it  is 
the  most  potent  thing  we  come  in  con- 
tact with ;  and  in  death  we  realize  the  fact 
that  the  invisible  is  of  value  beyond  price, 
while  the  visible,  the  body,  which  seems  so 
important  in  our  eyes,  is  itself  the  cipher. 
The  mummies  of  Egypt  are  in  every 
land  as  curiosities,  and  they  reveal  to  us 
the  surroundings  of  their  day ;  and  more, 
they  teach  us  the  insignificance  of  the 
body,  the  value  of  what  we  term  life, 
and  the  important  truth  that  the  invisible 
is  of  far  more  importance  and  real  than 
the  visible.  The  visible  in  all  that  indi- 
vidualizes the  body  is  transient  and  for 
the  day,  while  the  invisible  is  for  eternity. 
How  can  this  be  ?  is  the  question  with 
many,  and  many  may  doubt  it,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  they  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that  this  life  principle  which  gives 
so  much  and  even  all  the  value  there  is 
to  the  body  can  not  be  a  mere  cipher.  It 
gives  far  too  much  value  to  the  body  to 
be  cast  aside  as  a  nonentity,  and  reveals 
to  us  the  fact  that  there  dwells  within  us 
a  power  or  spirit  which  alone  gives  value 
to  our  material  form.  In  this  life  noth- 
ing can,  on  a  scientific  basis,  be  proved 
in  this  matter,  yet  here  are  facts  present- 
ed to  us :  All  recognize  the  body  by  itself 
to  have  no  value.  The  "  life  "  or  "  soul " 
that  is  in  that  body  gives  it  all  the  value 
that  it  has.  The  great  question  there- 
fore is.  Can  such  a  property  be  a  mere 
cipher  and  have  no  existence  beyond  the 
mere  material  body  ?  All  are  permitted 
to  believe  as  they  may,  and  some,  we 
know,  differ  from  this  view  of  the  matter, 
yet  the  more  we  study  nature  and  enter 
into  her  various  departments,  and  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  her  laws,  we  discover 
that  after  all  the  real  is  the  unreal,  and 
the  unreal  is  the  real*  The  outward  eye 
can  only  see  that  which  to  it  is  real,  yet 
the  spirit  within  can,  by  its  own  process, 
advance  beyond  tbis,  and  if  it  can  not 


clothe  in  material  form  the  spiritual  or 
unseen,  it  can,  through  the  higher  senses^ 
realize  that  the  unseen  is  infinitely  more 
powerful  and  real  than  that  which  th«- 
eye  doth  see.  The  eye  is  the  mere  agent 
of  the  mind — ^the  mind  can  see  more  than 
the  eye  can  reveal,  and  even  the  hard 
practical  sense  of  man  can  realize  that 
the  unseen,  as  in  life  and  the  body,  is  in«^ 
finitely  of  far  more  value  than  the  seen^ 
That  which  is  seen,  separated  from  the 
unseen,  has  very  little  value,  and  the 
separation  destro)rs  its  value  beyond  a 
mere  material  rate,  while  the  unseen  re- 
tains its  value,  and  can  not  be  deterio* 
rated  by  any  separation — it  is  the  "  higher 
power,''  therefore  independent,  and  all- 
powerful  by  itself — it  can  give  value 
to  the  material,  but  the  material  can  not 
detract  from  it,  for  it  is  the  all-in-all — 
the  giver  and  maintainer  of  life — the 
great  I  Am  of  the  universe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
hover  around  life  and  death.  The  aim  of 
advanced  civilization  has  been  to  make 
the  transition  from  life  to  death  the  most 
pleasant.  The  material  body  may  have 
a  horror  for  the  gfrave,  but  the  spiritual 
part  never,  for  it  does  riot  enter  it.  As 
the  years  go  by  the  aesthetic  part  of  our 
nature  seems  more  and  more  to  be  at 
work  to  propitiate  the  material  sense  in 
man.  More  and  more  those  connected 
with  the  disposition  of  the  body  after 
death  are  exerting  themselves  to  throw  a. 
charm  about  the  burial  of  men,  and  to 
many  people  it  is  the  event  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  body  on  earth. 

Various  methods  are  in  vogue  through- 
out the  world.  The  world  seems  alwajrs 
desirous  for  a  change.  In  this  Yankee 
land  of  ours  we  all  have  the  right  to  sug- 
gest changes.  We  would  not,  however^ 
force  them  upon  society.  In  the  spirit  of 
novelty  the  following  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested. It  may  not  be  any  better — ^it 
certainly  would  be  no  worse  than  any 
other  plan  known  to  man,  and,  for  some 
occasions,  it  might  be  better.  It  might 
suit  some  persons  while  no  other  plan 
would.  If  so,  then  certainly  there  would 
be  some  gain : 
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After  the  body  is  prepared  for  burial 
and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  be  sure 
that  life  is  extinct,  cpver  it  all  over  well 
iMh  a  coating  of  plaster-of-paris.  The 
thickness  would  depend  somewhat  on 
circumstances,  and  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  practice.  On  the  outside 
of  this,  in  order  to  make  it  proof  against 
moisture,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  a  thin 
coating  of  cement,  and  a  coating  of  fire- 
clay if  it  is  to  be  enclosed  in  cast-metal, 
iron,  or  bronze,  and,  outside  of  all,  fasten 
a  few  rods  and  bands  of  metal  in  order  to 
facilitate  handling — to  keep  it  firmly  to- 
gether. After  the  body  is  once  prepared 
in  this  way  it  is  ready  for  the  next  and 
final  process,  that  of  enclosing  it  in  cast- 
metal  or  stone — cast-iron,  natural  or 
artificial  stone— and  ornamented  to  suit 
the  taste  of  those  having  it  in  charge. 

By  this  process  the  bodies  could  be 
kept  hermetrically  tight,  and  thereby 
well  preseived.  In  the  cremation  pro- 
-cess  the  insurance  companies  object  to 
burning  on  account  of  its  destroying  all 
evidence  of  poisoning  that  might  be  of 
value  to  them.  They  could  not  object 
to  this  process  on  that  account,  for  it 
would  preserve  a  body  probably  longer 
than  the  old  Egjrptian  process  of  embalm- 
ing; so  if  it  were  necessary  to  ascertain  if 
a  man  were  poisoned  five  thousand  years 
or  more  from  the  time  he  died  it  could 
easily  be  done  ;  or  if  it  were  desirable  to 
ascertain  any  other  fact  in  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  man,  say  to  settle  any  scien- 
tific question — for  instance,  it  might  be 
very  desirable  to  the  scientific  world  to 
know  just  what  was  the  shape  of  the 
man's  skulL  How  much  the  world  would 
give  to  know  certain  things  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  old  philosophers  who 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago ! 

On  this  account  this  process  would 
«eem  quite  desirable,  as  it  would  preserve 
the  bodies  for  a  great  length  of  time.  As 
for  its  artistic  properties,  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  in  this  respect,  as 
the  coverings  could  be  worked  up  so  as 
to  form  monuments,  or  parts  of  monu- 
ments, as  highly  ornamental  as  one 
pleased,  to  be  within  enclosures  or  to 


stand  out  in  the  open  fields  or  grounds, 
as  do  monuments  and  head-stones  in 
general.  They  might  even  be  deposited 
in  such  public  buildings  as  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  in  England,  or  our  Capitol  at 
\^l:ishington,  without  giving  oflfence  or 
generating  disease,  and  be  dressed  up  in 
such  artistic  form  as  to  be  quite  attract- 
ive, indeed  as  attractive  as  any  monu- 
ment. Or  they  might  be  made  $o  that  a 
number  of  them  would  form  a  grand 
family  monument.  Only  think  what  a 
monument  the  Smiths  would  have !  In 
time  it  might  rival  the  very  pyramids 
themselves.  In  the  casting  process  the 
name  of  the  individual  within  should  be 
formed  on  the  outside  on  a  shield  or 
scroll  prepared  for  it.  The  individual 
figures  might  even  be  furnished  with 
wheels  like  safes  in  order  to  facilitate 
any  desirable  transportation. 

The  phrase,  "the  corner-stone"  or 
"pillar"  of  any  institution  might  no 
longer  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  When 
a  good  man  died  who  had  founded  an 
institution  his  body  could  be  made  a 
genuine  corner-stone  of  the  material 
structure,  as  his  name  or  wealth  is  of  the 
spiritual  or  financial  part ;  or  what  would 
probably  be  better,  would  be  to  have  him 
after  death  as  a  genuine  pillar  of  the 
church  material.  Only  think  of  a  double 
row  of  good  deacons  really  supporting 
the  firmament  that  covers  the  little  con- 
gregation with  which  they  had  associated 
in  life — all  worked  up,  for  example,  in  the 
form  of  handsome  caryatides,  the  faces 
in  likeness  of  the  good  deacons  them- 
selves. If  these  are  done  in  cast-iron  it 
would  be  well  to  have  them  galvanized 
as  a  better  preservative,  and  under  some 
circumstances  it  might  add  to  their  artis- 
tic finish.  But  then  it  somevvhat  de- 
pends upon  where  they  are  to  be  located. 
If  indoors,  as  pillars  of  the  church,  they 
might  simply  be  painted. 

At  present  stained-glass  windows  are 
put  in  churches  in  memory  of  the  de- 
parted; but  in  this  case  the  pillar  might 
receive  the  honor.  And,  by  the  way, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  col* 
umn  in  a  church  should  not,  with  pro* 
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priety,  be  dedicated  to  the  departed  as 
well  as  a  window,  at  least  when  the  win- 
dows are  all  appropriated  they  could  fall 
back  on  the  columns.  People  who  are 
adverse  to  having  their  bodies  destroyed 
or  mutilated  and  scattered  could,  by  this 
process,  secure  them  intact. 

At  first  this  plan  may  be  thought  to  be 
very  expensive.  When  we  think  that  it 
does  away  with  a  costly  coffin  and  all 
that,  and  that  when  means  are  established 
i6x  doing  the  work  systematically,  the 
expense  would  depend  upon  the  vanity 
of  parties.  The  undertaker  might  grum- 
ble a  little,  but  then  its  introduction 
would  be  so  gradual  that  by  the  time  it 
got  well  in  vogue  a  new  generation  of 
undertakers  would  grow  up  who  could 
easily  accustom  themselves  to  the  new 
process.  They  would  have  no  need  to 
change  their  name,  for  their  present 
name  does  not  signify  that  they  bury 
people.  We  do  not  see  what  is  to  hinder 
them  from  undertaking-  any  process  that 
their  inclination  may  prompt,  or  the 
public  call  for,  so  long  as  it  is  not  bar- 
barous or  detrimental  to  public  health. 

Such  a  process  may  not  suit  all,  or 
even  many.  In  this  life,  however,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  people  and  all  sorts  of 
notions.  There  may  be  some  peculiar 
people    who    are    dissatisfied   with    the 


present  known  plans  of  disposition  of 
the  body  after  death,  and  our  plan  may 
just  suit  them. 

In  such  things  it  is  not  well  to  ioTC» 
people,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  able*  it  is^ 
well  to  humor  our  fellow-men,  if  what 
they  request  or  demand  is  not  detrimen- 
tal to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  surely 
such  a  process  as  this  would  not  be. 

Scientifically  there  may  be  u  value  at- 
tached to  this  that  we  at  present  may  not 
fully  appreciate.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
an  intelligent  person  but  who  is  glad  the 
old  Egyptians  carried  their  embalming 
process  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  their  bodies  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  see  them.  We  would  that  as  fine 
specimens  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
and  other  great  nationalities  had  been  as^ 
well  preserved.  It  may  be  well  to  p>ass 
down  some  of  the  Yankee  type  to  the 
coming  generations.  In  thr^  or  four 
thousand  years  from  now  the  people 
upon  the  earth  may  be  even  more  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  than  we.  It  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  in  us  to  do  at 
least  a  little  for  them  in  this  line. 

Those  having  ample  means  might  try 
the  experiment ;  certainly  nothing  ill  can 
come  from  it,  and  perhaps  there  might  re— 
suit  much  good.  ISAAC  P.  noves. 


HEALTH    HINTS. 


"TARINKING  at  Meals.  — Do  not 
•■-^  drink  large  quantities  of  fluid  at 
your  meals.  It  dilutes  the  gastric  juice 
and  weakens  its  solvent  powers.  Warm 
drinks  are  better  than  cold. 

Alcohol  and  Dyspepsia.— Many  per- 
sons are  under  the  impression  that  alco- 
holic drinks  are  beneficial  in  dyspepsia, 
but  the  truth  is  that  alcohol  precipitates 
the  pepsin  of  the  stomach  and  interferes 
with  digestion,  hence  dyspepsia  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  habitual  drinkers. 

Pruritus  or  Itching.— This  is  often 
a  very  distressing  malady,  especially 
when  occurring  in  females.    Water  ap- 


plied quite  hot  will  frequently  allay  the- 
most  terrible  itching,  and  the  patient 
will  soon  fall  asleep.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  essence  of  peppermint  and  gly- 
cerine applied  with  a  soft  brush  is  also- 
an  excellent  remedy.  Warm  milk  a|>- 
plied  to  the  parts  is  sometimes  produc- 
tive of  immediate  relief. 

Sick  Stomach.— A  wine-glassful  of 
water  drank  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne 
will  frequently  arrest  a  very  distressing^ 
vomiting,  but  it  should  be  hot,  not  warm^ 
Good  strong  vinegar  sipped  at  pleasure 
is  another  prompt  and  safe  remedy. 

Earwigs. — When  earwigs  get  into  the 
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car  (which  is  very  seldom),  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  injecting  oil  and  warm 
water  into  the  ear,  even  melted  lard  wHl 
answer. 

Chapped  Hands.— Wash  them  well 
with  castile  soap  before  retiring,  then 
rub  them  over  with  a  teaspoon ful  of 
honey,  and  sleep  in  your  gloves.  Repeat 
for  a  few  nights. 

Corns. — A  good  coat  of  gum  arable 
mucilage  applied  every  night  just  before 
retiring  will  cure  most  corns  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Freckles. — Muriate  of  ammonia,  i 
drachm;  cologne,  2  drachms;  water,  7 
ounces ;  mix ;  use  as  a  lotion  night  and 
morning.  This  will  remove  freckles,  and 
is  perfectly  harmless.  Most  of  the  washes 
sold  for  this  purpose  contain  corrosive 
sublimate,  a  deadly  poison. 

Felon.— When  a  felon  is  first  felt  to 
be  forming,  its  progress  may  be  arrested 
as  follows:  Mix  soft  lye-soap  and  corn 
meal  with  a  case  knife  until  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  salve,  and  apply  to  the  pain- 
ful part,  taking  care  that  it  adheres 
snugly  to  the  inflamed  spot.  Renew 
every  twelve  hours  until  all  signs  of  the 
felon  have  disappeared. 

Boii^.— If   the   skin    be  superficially 


scraped  with  a  small  knife,  so  that  a  drop 
or  two  of  blood  may  be  pressed  through 
the  epidermis,  as  soon  as  the  peculiar 
stabbing  or  pricking  sensation  and  slight 
hardening  of  the  part  announces  the 
commencement  of  a  boil,  its  progress 
will  be  arrested.  Boils  should  never  be 
poulticed,  as  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  a  poultice  lengthens  the  duration  of 
the  existing  boil,  and  tends  to  cause  the 
formation  of  new  ones. 

Sciatica. — This  is  neuralgia  extend- 
ing from  the  hip  down  the  leg,  and  causes 
most  terrible  suffering.  I  have  found 
mullein  leaves  dipped  in  warm  vinegar, 
applied  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  and  around  the  joints  of  the  affect- 
ed limb,  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  effect  a 
permanent  cure  in  many  cases. 

Headache. — I  frequently  see  going 
the  rounds  of  the  press  something  rec- 
ommended as  a  cure  for  all  forms  of 
headache.  This  displays  gross  igno- 
rance, for  there  are  fully  twenty  different 
kinds  of  headaches,  and  what  might 
benefit  one  variety  would  prove  injurious 
in  another.  Headache  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  some  other  disorder,  and  to  be 
successful  in  treatment  it  is  essential 
that  the  cause  be  ascertained  and  re- 
moved. L.  H.  WASHINGTON,  M.D. 
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OATMEAL-BREAD,  GEMS,  ETC. 

r^  ENERALLY  there  is  too  much  haste 
^-^  on  the  part  of  housekeepers  or  cooks 
m  the  preparation  of  food,  and  this  is 
especially  shown  in  getting  up  soups, 
stews,  mushes,  etc.,  which  require  boil- 
ing or  steaming.  To  do  anything  well 
we  must  take  a//  the  time  necessary  to 
do  it.  And  in  cooking,  we  can  not  hurry 
matters  and  have  a  really  excellent  re- 
sult. Time  is  required  to  make  a  thor- 
oughly palatable  and  digestible  dish,  of 
say  cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal  porridge. 
I  have  found  that  the  slower  the  process 
of  cooking  the  better  the  result. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 


farina  boilers  or  double-kettle,  perfection 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  preparing 
the  farinacea ;  and  mushes  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  etc.,  which  before  were  ap- 
parently looked  upon  with  contempt,  arc 
now  the  favorite  food  of  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  the  community. 

The  old  method  of  cooking  produced 
in  most  households  a  half -raw  mass, 
which  demanded  a  good  deal  of  hygienic 
principle  in  one  to  attempt  its  mastica- 
tion ;  now  a  well-cooked  dish  of  the  meal 
furnished  us  by  the  recently  improved 
methods  of  grinding,  or  crushing,  tempts 
any  appetite  which  has  the  seasoning  of 
hunger. 

Rapid  boiling  does  not  cook  as  quickly 
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or  as  well  as  slow.  The  pot  of  water 
with  *ts  interior  compartment  or  kettle, 
containing  the  cereal,  set  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  or  range,  and  covered  closely 
to  keep  the  steam  in,  may  merely,  sim- 
mer there,  but  it  is  doing  the  work  well. 
The  steam  as  it  rises  condenses  on  the 
cover  and  sides  of  the  inner  vessel,  and 
assists  the  process  in  a  way  which  no 
other  known  system  can,  and  the  work 
is  done  by  nature,  almost  unassisted,  for 
little  stirring  is  necessary,  and  if  the  pot 
be  left  a  half  hour  longer  on  the  stove 
than  is  customary,  no  harm  is  done. 

The  recipes  given  this  time  are  for  oat- 
meal. I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
iin)rthing  about  the  selection  of  this  or 
other  g^ins,  unless  the  reader  asks  for 
particulars.  Nowadays  the  demand  for 
cereal  foods  is  such  that  every  grocer 
who  keeps  a  store  worthy  of  patronage, 
supplies  a  variety  of  the  most  approved 
brands. 


OATMEAL  0BM8. 


One  lan^e  cup  of  boiled  oatmeal  mashed  floe. 

One  qaart  of  wheat  floor. 

One  pint  of  milk. 

One  eg)?. 

Two  and  one-half  teaspoonf  als  of  Royal  bak- 
ing powdor.  Mix  the  oatmeal,  milk,  and  egg 
■well  together ;  stir  the  baking  powder  in  the 
flour,  and  sift  it  in  the  mixture,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  wheat  bread.  Bako  in  hot  gem-pans 
in  a  very  hot  oven,  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes. 
This  quantity  of  material  will  make  about 
twcnty-ei<;ht  of  tlie  gems. 

OATMEAL  RAISED  BREAD. 

Take  a  pint  bowl  half  filled  with  oatmeal  mush; 
fill  up  the  bowl  with  warm-water;  put  the  mix- 
ture in  the  bread  bowl,  and  stir  in  wheat  flour 
enough  to  make  the  dough  into  a  stifl  pa*te. 
6Mr  in  one-quarter  of  a  good  yeast  cake,  and  let 
the  dough  rise  overnight.  In  the  morning,  add 
flour  enough  to  mould  it  up,  and  bake. 

OATMEAL  BKEAKFAST-CAKB. 

Thifl  is  made  of  No.  2  oatmeul,  with  water 
enough  to  saturate  it,  and  with  little  or  no  salt, 
according  to  ta^te.  Pour  the  meal  into  a  baking 
tin  or  di-ih,  half  an  inch  or  three-quarters  deep, 
shaking  it  down  level,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  onc-eiglith 
of  an  inch.  Then  pour  in  water  until  It  is  so 
-wet  that  the  water  runs  freely  on  the  surface. 
Let  the  pan  stand  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 


add  hot  water  euoagh  to  have  a  little  oa  the 
surface.  Place  in  a  quick  oveD,  and  bake  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Eat  warm  with  good  New  Orleans 
molasses,  honey,  or  any  fruit  sauce.  A  deliciona 
dish  for  children. 

OATlfKAL  PIB-OBUBT. 

Scald  two  parts  of  fine  oatmeal  with  one  part 
of  hot  water ;  mix  well,  and  roll  thin.  As  this 
bakes  very  quickly,  fruit  which  requires  much 
cooldng  must  be  cooked  flrst,  before  making 
the  pies.  Tills  crust  is  very  tender,  and  poa- 
sesses  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  shortened 
pie-crusts,  without  their  injurious  effects. 

OATMEAL  ORUEL. 

One  tea-cup  of  coarse  oatmeal. 

One  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Boil  briskly  about  half  an  hour.  Then  stir 
well,  and  put  where  it  will  cook  slowly,  for 
about  two  hours.  For  a  drink,  rub  the  grad 
through  a  sieve  and  then  return  it  to  the  fire, 
and  boil  onco  more. 

OATMEAL  ASD  APPLE    BBBAKFAST-CAKB. 

Stew  and  sweeten  good  solid  apples,  as  for 
ordinary  apple-sauce,  and  strain  through  a  col- 
ander. Take  about  one  pint  of  apple-sauce  and 
a  quart  of  flue  oatmeal  (Schumacher's  A)  ;  mix 
well,  spread  out  on  an  oiled  tin  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
Serve  warm. 

OATMEAL  MUSH. 

Two  tea-cups  of  coarf>e  oatmeal. 

Stir  the  meal  into  two  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  from  three  to  four 
hours.    Stir  occasionally. 

OATMEAL  AND  POTATO  SCONES. 

Cold  or  warm  potatoes,  peeled  or  mashed,  are 
worked  up  with  fine  oatmeal,  until  the  mlxtaro 
can  be  moulded  with  the  hand  into  small  thin 
cakes.  Then  bake  on  an  oiled  griddle,  or  on  a 
pan  in  the  oven.  These  scones  can  also  be 
moulded  with  Graham  flour  instead  of  oatmeal. 
MIRA  EATON. 


Advice  with  Reasons. — Beware  of 
salves,  beware  of  plasters,  beware  of  eye- 
waters, beware  of  washes  refining  the 
skin,  beware  of  toilet  powders,  and  be 
careful  in  the  use  of  scented  soaps.  Why  ? 
Salves  make  and  keep  the  skin  sore,  plas- 
ters prevent  wounds  from  healing,  eye- 
waters do  often  more  injury  than  good, 
most  hair-dyes  produce  sore  eyes,  beauti- 
fying washes  are  often  poisonous,  ditto 
toilet  powders,  while  scented  soaps  are 
usually  too  sharp  with  free  alkali. 
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Fr^^li  European  Ent^^rpriscs.— 

The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  and  railway  are  fin- 
ttbed.  and  opened  to  i^neral  traffic  and  mail. 
It  is  probable  that  direct  railway  connection 
will  be  established  with  Venice,  besides  Jhis  a 
leading  engineer  of  Milan  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  steamers  from  La^o  Maggi- 
ore  to  Venice,  and  thus  make  the  connection 
direct  and  easy  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  end  the  river  Po,  the  canal  of  Paola, 
the  Cavour  Canal,  and  the  Ticino  River  will 
be  used.  The  rail  now  comes  to  Mogadino, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  necessary  capital  has 
been  supplied  by  a  syndicate  of  bankers  of 
Turin.  A  model  steamer  is  being  construct- 
ed in  England  that  will  enter  the  French 
canals  on  the  channel  and  find  its  way  to 
Marseilles,  and  thence  creep  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  to  Venice. 
If  the  navigation  can  be  made  a  success, 
freight  can  be  brought  to  the  Adriatic  for 
half  the  figure  required  to  get  it  to  Genoa, 
and  the  question  will  thus  be  settled  in  favor 
of  Venice,  and  the  tide  oi  trade  may  thus  re- 
vive a  city  that  was  once  famous  for  its  mer- 
chants, but  which  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
mercantile  decay. 

Post  -  office  Business,  —  According 
to  the  late  report  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
during  the  past  year  there  passed  through 
the  United  States  mail,  of  domestic  matter, 
2,215, i6S,  124  pieces,  divided  as  follows : 

Letters 8<^tS93,57a 

Postal  cards 976,446,716 

Newspapers... 695,175,63^ 

Magarines.   .    53<47*»270 

Books,  circulars,  etc. 300,845,480 

Articles  of  merchandise 22,634,456 

Which  was  an  average  of  44  3-5  pieces  to 
each  person  in  the  country.  The  aggregate 
expense  of  conducting  the  department  was 
$22,255,984  ;  number  of  post-offices,  42,989, 
whole  number  of  persons  employed,  60,479. 
The  revenue  of  the  department  lacked 
$3,500,000  of  defraying  the  expenses,  which 
deficiency  was  paid  from  the  General  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Out    of    the    866,593,572    letters    mailed, 
3.057ii4t,  or  one  in  every  283,  went  to  the  | 
dead  letter  office.    This  number,  compared 
with  former  years,  is  proportionately  very 
small,  owing  to  a  late  rule  of  the  department, 
that  when  the  writer  of  any  unpaid  or  mis- 
directed matter  is  known,  it  is  at  once  re- 
turned for  correction,  thus  saving  delay,  mis-  ' 
carriage,  or  its  ultimately  being  sent  to  the  , 
dead  letter  office.  | 

The  causes  through  which  mail  matter  goes  j 
astray  or  to  the  dead  letter  office  are  some-  | 
what  numerous,  and  are  summarized  in  the 
post-office  report  as  follows  :  From  being  un- 
claimed at  office  of  destination,  2,560,402  ; 
Ujx  non-payment  of  postage,  284,503  ;  im- 
perfect address,  2oi,8v;9,  of  which  9,107  bcre 


no  superscription  whatever ;  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  unclaimed  mail  was  so  from 
some  fault  of  its  superscription. 

Out  of  6,996,513  registered  letters  and  par- 
cels mailed  during  the  year  only  7.445  went 
to  the  dead  letter  office,  and  of  these,  7,016 
were  restored  to  the  owners,'  thus  leaving 
less  than  450  out  of  nearly  7,000,000  pack- 
ages unaccounted  for— one  in  about  17,000. 

All  mail  matter  containing  articles  of  value 
or  money  was  returned  to  the  owner  if  he 
could  be  found,  othenvise  the  money  was 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
valuables  sold  and  the  proceeds  deposited 
therein.  The  money  not  returned  amounted 
to  $2,751 ;  the  proceeds  of  the  articles  sold 
were  $3,465. 

IfOSses  by  Fire*— Statistics  show  that 
every  seventh  dollar  of  the  nation's  annual 
increase  in  wealth  is  burned  up,  chiefly 
through  gross  carelessness  ;  also,  that  "  we 
burn  up  a  Chicago  every  two  years."  The 
great  Chicago  fire  destroyed  $160,000,000, 
and  the  average  fire  loss  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  $80,000,000  a  year,  so  that 
were  the  Chicago  calamity  which  shocked 
the  country  in  1871  to  be  repeated  once  in 
two  years,  it  would  annihilate  no  more  prop- 
erty than  that  now  consumed  by  the  numer- 
ous fires  of  every  two  years.  The  fire  loss 
of  the  last  five  years  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  $405,269,700.  It  would  appear 
from  the  insurance  statistics  that  liquor 
stores  (which  we  can  well  afford  to  lose)  are 
most  apt  to  burn,  and  groceries  and  hotels 
follow  closely  after,  there  being  iwic^  as  many 
fires  in  these  classes  of  buildings  as  in  saw- 
mills and  drug-stores,  which  come  next  in 
the  list. 

All  Ocfoffennrlsiii^s  View  a  on  tlie 

Phrenological  Journ.vl  and  Bees- Wax. — 
CiRCLEViLLE,  Texas,  January^,  1882. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  under  obligations  to  you 
for  sending  me  the  Phrenological  Journal 
It  is  one  of  the  best  publications  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  a  reader  from  its  first 
publication,  over  forty  years  ago.  I  am  now 
in  my  eighty-fifth  year.  I  have  not  used  cof- 
fee, and  but  few  fashionable  knicknacks  for 
about  forty  years  ;  used  one  chew  of  tobacco 
about  sixtv  years  ago. 

In  the  January  No.  of  the  Journal,  paqje 
22,  you  say,:  *'  The  pollen  of  flowers  is  also 
manufactured  by  the  bees  into  wax-cells  for 
honey  "  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
largest  portion  of  men.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  mistake.  The  wax  that  composes  the  comb 
for  the  reception  of  honey,  is  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  bee,  growing  between  the  scales, 
or  rings,  of  the  bee.  But  it  is  said  that  they 
gather  it  from  flowers,  and  carry  it  on  their 
legs  to  the  hive.  This  is  not  wax  ;  it  is  also 
stored  in  the  comb,  and  by  apiers.  is  called 
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"  Bee-bread."  When  a  swanp  comes  off  in 
the  evening,  they  are  generally  hived  near 
where  they  settle,  and  sometimes  are  not 
carried  to  the  stand  until  the  next  morning. 
Ou  the  place  where  the  hive  stood  there  is 
always  more  or  less  scales  of  clear  white 
wax,  which  they  could  not  use.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  a  swarm  has  been 
hived  several  days  in  succession.  The  wax 
scales  grow  too  thick,  so  that  the  bees  can 
not  use  them  in  making  cells.  Apiers  can 
test  these  things  by  examining  closely  the 
points  I  have  named. 

Your  premium  book  for  1882  ought  to  in- 
duce all  who  love  to  read  to  become  subscri- 
bers. According  to  the  contents  it  has  the 
right  title,  **  Phrenological  Miscellany."  I 
hope  I  shall  get  to  read  it  Our  part  of  the 
country  is  thinly  populated,  and  but  few  that 
care  anything  for  books. 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD. 

Use*  of  Insects.— Many  people  may 
shake  their  heads  when  we  say  it,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  that  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  insect  world  is  noxious  ;  the 
others  are  engaged  in  good  works  for  man — 
some  engaged  in  warring  against  the  same 
insect  foes  that  we  war  against,  and  the 
others  in  clearing  away  dead  and  injurious 
matters.  An  English  scientific  paper  says  : 
'•  Insects  are  useful  in  destroying  dead  vege- 
table substances,  which  are  even  more  per- 
nicious to  man  than  animals  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  and  not  only  the  soft  and  succulent 
portions,  but  even  the  solid  wood  is  destroyed 
by  them.  In  the  immense  forests  of  the 
tropics,  the  ground  would  be  covered,  and 
new  shoots  choked  up,  by  the  ruins  of  trees 
which  had  fallen  by  accident  or  age,  and 
which  it  would  require  ages  to  disperse  with- 
out the  aid  of  insects.  But  no  sooner  is  a 
tree  fallen  than  one  tribe  of  animals  cuts  its 
bark  to  pieces,  another  bores  holes  in  it  in 
all  directions  ;  so  the  moisture  from  dew  or 
rain  may  stand,-  decompose,  and  soften. 
Others  come  in  to  eat  off  the  portions  that 
are  softened,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  entirely 
broken  up  and  scattered ;  and  this  is  done 
with  such  expedition  that  they  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  destroy  and  carry  away  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  without  leaving  a  particle  behind; 
and  in  places  where,  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore, there  was  a  populous  town,  if  the  in- 
habitants, as  is  frequerttly  the  case,  have 
chosen  to  abandon  it,  there  will  be  a  very 
thick  wood,  and  not  a  vestige  of  post  to  be 
seen." 

The  Spceifle  Gravity  ofBrnins. 

—Two  Italian  physicians,  Drs.  Colombi  and 
Pizzi,  have  carefully  examined  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  brain  in  seventy  post-mortems. 
They  find  it  1*023  for  men,  and  I'oiS  for 
women  ;  but  these  figures  also  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  age,  the  average  (for  both 
sexes)  being  1*019  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
X  026  between  fifteen  and  forty-five,  and  1*017 
afterward.     The  brains  of  insane  patients 


vary  considerably  on  either  side  of  these 
figures,  the  lowest  they  have  observed  being 
1*013 :  the  highest,  in  one  containing  many 
nodules  of  sclerosis,  1*044. 

Hour  to  Set  Graft<^.— The  season  for 
grafting  may  be  said  to  be  from  the  first  of 
April  to  June,  the  time  when  the  forces  of 
natufe  are  impelling  the  upward  flow  of  sap 
in  the  tree.  An  expert  says  in  the  German- 
town  Telegraph : 

*'  We  have  set  grafts  the  last  day  of  May 
with  as  much  success  as  at  any  other  time, 
and  we  have  known  of  grafting  being  done 
up  to  the  20th  of  June.  When  understood— 
and  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  learn — 
any  one  can  do  his  own  grafting.  Yet  due 
care  must  be  taken  in  all  the  details  to  insure 
growing. 

**  Stocks  or  limbs  to  be  grafted,  not  over  two 
inches  in  diameter,  should  be  cut  off  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches.  A  fine  saw  should 
be  used.  Incline  the  saw  so  that  the  stump 
will  shed  the  rain.  The  bark  must  be  unin- 
jured. With  a  sharp  knife  smooth  off  the 
sawed  stump.  Take  a  case  knife,  which  is  a» 
good  as  any,  place  it  across  the  heart  of  the 
stock,  and  force  it  down  with  a  wooden  mal- 
let. We  use  a  very  narrow  screw-driver  for 
keeping  open  the  split.  Shape  the  scion 
wedge  fashion  both  ways,  keeping  the  bark 
intact.  We  make  a  shoulder  as  far  up  as  the 
scion  is  shaved  ;  it  is  not  so  strong,  but  bel- 
ter insures  growth.  The  inside  of  tne  bark 
of  both  scion  and  stock  must  meet  or  cross, 
in  order  that  the  sap  of  the  two  may  com- 
mingle. Set  the  scion  at  a  slight  angle 
spreading  from  each  otlier.  When  the  stock 
is  small  and  only  one  scion  inserted,  place  a 
piece  of  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  cor- 
responding thickness.  "  If  the  slit  does  not 
close  up  sufficiently,  tie  round  a  cotton  string 
to  keep  it  tight  upon  the  graft.  Cover  with 
wax  every  part  of  the  cut  wood  and  slit.  In 
three  weeks'  time  go  over  the  grafts  and  re- 
wax  if  needed.  It  is  air  and  rain  getting  in 
that  destroy.  Where  the  limb  to  be  grafted 
is  from  t^o  to  four  inches  over,  it  should  be 
cut  say  sjx  inches  from  the  tree,  and  from 
four  to  six  scions  may  be  inserted." 

Some  Frait-fiictori4^s  order  their  tin 
from  Wales.  It  requires  about  1,217  boxes 
of  tin  to  make  26,000  standard  cans. 

On  ¥ontliful  Prod ifflcs.— The  The- 
osophist,  that  Bombay  monthly  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  occult  and  marvelous  phenom- 
ena of  human  life,  makes  a  good  point  or  two> 
in  a  brief  paragraph  like  the  following  : 

••  Phenomenal  children  solving  on  the  spot 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  problems,  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  at  a  discount,  if  we 
can  believe  German  papers.  Young  Master 
Moritz  Frankl,  the  *  arithmetical  wonder  of 
the  age,'  is  the  prodigy  to  whose  '  miraculous  *" 
gift  press  and  public  have  been  paying  their 
homage  for  over  a  year,  and  who  must  have 
made,  by  this  time,  the  fortune  of  his  Tea* 
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tooic  'Barauin,'  Dr.  Gonig.    And  now  little 
Fnmkl  has  found  a  rival :  not  in  any  espe- 
cially gifted  '  prodigy/  but  in  any  moderately 
intelligent  boy  chosen  among  a   dozen  of 
other  school-boys,  whom  a  Dr.  Ilenbtirger 
chooses  to  select,  and  to  impart  to  him  his 
newly-discovered  secret:    The  Doctor  is  a 
Leipzig  savant  and  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian.   He  offered  to  bet  with  Dr.  Gonig, 
FranJd's  impressario^  that  he  had  discovered 
the  key  to  his  secret,  and  would  undertake 
to  initiate  into  it  any  clever  school-boy  in 
one  hour's  time  by  teaching  him  how  to  ex- 
tract the  cube  root  from  any  given  seven  or 
more  figures.     Dr.  Gonig  accepted  the  bet, 
proposing  as  a  stake  of  \oo^ooo  gulden^  that 
it  could  not  be  done.    Dr.  Ilenbtirger,  we  are 
told,  made  his  claim  good  by  forthwith  select- 
ing an  ordinary  boy  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
but  who  was  proposed  to  him  as  one  having 
a  certain  capacity  for  arithmetic.     Shutting 
himself  closely  with  him  in  a  room,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  boy  his  system,  which  consists 
of  only  twelve  figures.     The  result  was  that 
this  newly  taught  boy  entered  on  the  same 
evening  into  a  most  successful  competition 
with  the  little  *  prodigy,'  solving  instantane- 
ously the  most  difficult  problems,  and  mak- 
ing a  slight  mistake  in  but  one  instance.     If 
trae,  then  the  discovery  is  likely  to  affect  not 
only  the  pockets    of  various  speculators  in 
'children  prodigies,'  but  likewise  the  hearts 
of  a  great  number  of  Spiritualists.    There  is 
no  end  of  such  marvelous  *  infant  mediums  * 
in  America  whose  gifts  are  believed  by  them 
to  be  due  to  the  direct  control,  Intervention, 
and  agency  of  the  *  departed  spirits.'  of  great 
mathematicians,  musicians,  and  other  like  in- 
visible savants  and  artists  furnished  through 
mediums  with  •  return  tickets '  from  the  angel 
world,  and  what  if  the  key  to  the  secret  of 
each  of  such  achievements  be  discovered  one 
day  ?  We  have  heard  of  an  Oriental  brother- 
hood which  possesses  such  a  key.     But — oh 
thrice  cruel  science  !    Wilt  thou  not  leave  a 
single  shred  of  the   *  miraculous '  and   the 
'supernatural    '  to    these    hungering   after 
both?" 

Th«  Valley  of  Dcnth.—The  Valley 
of  Death,  a  spot  almost  as  terrible  as  the 
prophet's  valley  of  dry  bones,  lies  just  north 
of  the  old  Mormon  road  to  California — a 
region  thirty  miles  lon^  by  thirty  broad,  and 
surrounded,  except  at  two  points,  by  inacces- 
sible mountains.  It  is  totally  devoid  of  water 
and  vegetation,  and  the  shadow  of  a  bird  or 
wild  beast  never  darkens  its  white,  glaring 
sands.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  engi- 
neers discovered  it,  and  some  papers,  which 
show  the  fate  of  the  *Most  Montgomery 
train,"  which  came  south  from  Salt  Lake  in 
1850.  guided  by  a  Mormon.  When  near 
Death  Valley,  some  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Mormon  knew  nothing  of  the  coun- 
try, so  they  appointed  one  of  their  number  a 
Iwder,  and  broke  off  from  their  party.  The 
leader  turned  due  west,  and  so,  with  the  peo- 
ple and  wagons  and  the  flocks,  he  traveled 
three  days,  and  then  descended  into  the  broad 
valley,  whose  treacherous  mirage  promised 


water.  They  reached  the  center,  but  only  tke 
white  sands,  bounded  by  scorching  peaks, 
met  their  gaze.  And  around  the  valley  they 
wandered,  and  one  by  one  the  men  died,  and 
the  panting  flocks  stretched  themselves  in 
death  under  the  hot  sun.  The  children,  cry- 
ing for  water,  died  at  their  mother's  breasts, 
and  with  swollen  tongues  and  burning  vitals^ 
the  mothers  followed.  Wagon  after  wagon 
was  abandoned,  and  strong  men  tottered  and 
raved  and  died.  After  a  week's  wandering, 
a  dozen  survivors  found  some  water  in  the 
hollow  of  a  mountain.  It  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  when  all  perished  but  two,  who  escaped 
out  of  the  valley  and  followed  the  trail  of 
their  former  companions.  Eighty -seven  fam- 
ilies, with  hundreds  of  animals,  perished 
here,  and  now,  after  twenty-two  years,  the 
wagons  stand  still  complete,  the  iron  works 
and  tires  are  bright,  and  the  shriveled  skel- 
etons lie  side  by  side. 

OcrinlnnCion  of  tlie  Cotton  Seed. 

— A  writer  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  :  "A  singular  discovery  has  been  made 
by  accident  in  connection  with  some  experi- 
ments upon  cotton  seed,  which  may  have  a 
widely  extended  influence  upon  agricultural 
operations.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  oil  cells  in  the  cotton  seed, 
Professor  Thomas  Taylor,  the  microscopist, 
was  requested  to  make  an  investigation,  and 
he  found  that  one  row  of  these  cells  consti- 
tutes a  protection  to  the  germinating  point. 
The  Professor  resolved  further  to  ascertain 
how  far  these  defenses  protected  the  embryo 
from  agents  usually  destructive  of  all  organic 
life.  In  using  sulphuric  acid  he  found  that 
one  result  was  completely  to  remove  the  ad- 
herent cotton,  so  leaving  the  brown  shell  of 
the  seed  clean,  without  being  visibly  affected. 
Some  of  the  seed  that  had  been  thus  treated 
was  sown,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
it  came  up  five  days  earlier  than  the  seed  in 
its  natural  state.  Several  experiments  were 
subsequently  made,  which  confirmed  the  fact 
that  the  treatment,  with  sulphuric  acid  stimu- 
lated the  vitality  of  the  seed.  The  gain  of 
five  or  six  days,  start,  in  the  avoidance  of 
early  frosts,  or  in  the  raising  of  early  cot- 
ton, for  which  premiums  are  offered  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. Another  advantage  is  that,  owing  to 
the  cotton  hitherto  adherent  to  the  seed,  the 
sowing  has  had  to  be  broadcast,  which  has 
been  very  wasteful.  Now  the  clean  seed  can 
be  sown  by  means  of  a  drill,  with  the  result 
of  producing  a  regularity  of  growth  which 
will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  subsequent 
cultivation." 

Plant  Grow  ill.— When  the  earth  in 
which  a  plant  grows  is  much  warmer  than 
the  air,  the  plant  grows  very  thick,  ceases 
almost  altogether  to  increase  in  height,  and 
finally  shows  deep,  transverse  rifts  which 
make  farther  growth  an  impossibility.  These 
effects  were  produced  by  M.  Prillieux,  whO' 
used  a  large  dish  of  earth,  in  which  he  plant- 
ed the  seeds,  and  kept  the  earth  ten  degree* 
warmer  than  the  moist  air  of  the  room. 
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CABINET  COLLOQUY  NO.  I3. 

T  THINK,"  remarked  a  visitor,  "  that 
you  phrenologists  do  not  receive 
all  the  credit  you  deserve  because  of 
your  support  of  the  ethical  view  of  Con- 
science, or,  as  you  term  it,  Conscientious- 
ness." 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  ethical  view, 
if  we  may  ask  ? 

"  I  mean  the  opinion  that  conscience 
is  an  original,  inherent  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  —  and  not  an  intellectual 
product.  While  many  of  the  more  em- 
inent metaphysicians  havo  disputed  con- 
cerning its  nature,  some,  like  Hobbes 
and  Paley,  imputing  virtuous  conduct 
to  self-love,  or  self-interest;  others, 
like  Brown,  making  the  appreciation 
of  utility  synonymous  with  conscience, 
and  others,  like  Adam  Smith,  proposing 
sympathy  as  a  standard  for  moral  judg- 
ment, the  phrenologist  points  to  an  en- 
<3owment  in  brain  and  mind  which  con- 
stitutes man  a  responsible  being,  because 
its  special  office  is  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong.  Thus  a  scientific  or 
physical  basis  is  furnished  i-eligion  which 


could  be  made  a  very  powerful  adjuvant 
in  the  conflict  with  infidelity." 

We  think,  sir,  that  the  religionist  is 
eager  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  aids  at  his 
command  in  that  conflict,  but  hesitates  to 
accept  the  proffered  support  of  phrenologjy 
because  of  its  physical  basis ;  that  has,  to 
him,  a  quasi  materialistic  aspect,  and  its 
open  embrace  might  involve  him  in  a 
mesh  of  inconsistency  and  error.  A  mo- 
ment's consideration  will  show  you  the 
delicacy  of  such  a  step,  and  how  easily 
the  unscrupulous  sophists  of  infidelity 
would  make  a  handle  of  it  for  gibe  and 
lampoon,  which  go  so  much  farther  with 
the  masses  than. serious  fact  and  ai^^- 
ment. 

"I  can  readily  see  now,"  replied  our 
visitor,  "the  strength  of  the  reason  you 
propound.  The  two  sides  arrayed  in 
the  conflict  fight  with  antipodal  weapons 
— the  religionist's  are  spiritual,  or  pre- 
mises and  arguments  drawn  from  the  Bi- 
ble and  moral  evidences  ;  the  material- 
ist's are  physical,  or  conclusions  derived 
from  the  observation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. For  the  former,  then,  to  take  up  a 
cudgel  proffered  by  a  class  of  scientific 
observers,  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
infidel  as  inconsistency  and  a  confession 
of  weakness,  and  I  can  well  understand 
how  the  cause  of  Christianity  might  lose 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unreflecting.  Never- 
theless, I  insist  that  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  phrenological  argument  would  prove 
a  very  valuable  auxiliary,  since  it  would 
make  a  cross  issue,  combine  the  spiritual 
with  the  physical,  attribute  moral  func- 
tions to  nervous  organs,  and  point  di- 
rectly to  phenomena,  which  would  com- 
mand the  respectful  attention  of  the  true 
scientist.  I  have  read  enough  in  mental 
science,  as  formulated  by  Spurzheim  and 
Combe,  to  be  impressed  that  they  have 
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set  up  no  false  lights  in  defining  the  organ 
and  Unction  of  Conscientiousness,  but  I 
most  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  sometimes 
by  the  action  of  the  faculty.  I  have 
known  persons  in  whom  the  organ  ap- 
peared large  to  act  in  a  manner  seemingly 
quite  the  reverse  to  what  duty  and  obli- 
gation required." 

Will  you  cite  an  instance?  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  Conscien- 
tiousness is  lai^e  in  his  brain  that  a  man 
will  always  be  true  and  just  in  his  deal- 
ings ;  but  when  we  carefully  analyze  the 
apparently  inconsistent  conduct  of  such* 
a  man  we  find  that  it  was  the  reasonable 
consequence  of  several  faculties  acting 
in  combination. 

"I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a  shrewd, 
energetic  man,  who  is  slow  in  meeting  his 
engagements  to  pay  money.  If  he  owe  a 
bill  it  is  difficult  to  collect  it — although 
in  the  end  he  pays  up.  But  whoever 
owes  him  is  promptly  asked  to  settle,  and 
expected  to  do  it  or  risk  a  lawsuit.  He 
has  a  large,  well-developed  crown.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  but  I  think  any 
one  who  knows  about  the  shape  of  the 
head  would  say  that  his  Conscientious- 
ness is  large.  If  so,  why  does  it  not 
prompt  him  to  deal  in  strict  fairness  with 
others?" 

In  natural  philosophy  there  is  an  im- 
portant principle  known  as  the  Composi- 
tion of  forces.  You  are  aware  of  it,  I 
suppose,  I  draw  a  parallelogram  thus, 
A.  r. 


with  diagonal  line  through  it,  and  letter 
>t  as  you  see.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  movable  object  is  at  A,  and  that  it  is 


acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  two  equal: 
forces,  one  moving  in  the  direction  of  thef 
line  A  C,  the  other  moving  at  right  angles 
to  A  C,  or  in  the  direction  A  B.  The 
body  thus  acted  upon  will  not  take  the  di- 
rection of  either  force,  but  move  in  an 
intermediate  direction,  say  that  of  A  D. 
If  the  forces  differ,  the  moving  body  will 
be  impelled  in  a  direction  nearer  to  that 
of  the  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  supe- 
rior impact.  Now,  apply  this  principle 
to  the  man  you  mention.  He  has  large 
Conscientiousness,  but  also  large  and 
more  active  Acquisitiveness.  He  is  a 
good  business  man,  you  say  ? 

"  Yes,  decidedly  so.'* 

That  shows  that  his  intellect  is  by  no- 
means  weak,  and  its  practical  deductions 
govern  in  a  great  degree  the  expression 
of  his  sense  of  duty.  He  can  not  be 
termed  dishonest,  yet  the  apparent  indif- 
ference he  shows  to  his  creditors  may 
sometimes  lead  you  to  think  that  the  line 
is  very  narrow  in  his  conduct  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty.  Should  you  re- 
proach him  for  want  of  principle  in  his 
dealings,  we  warrant  that  he  would  fling 
back  the  imputation  with  scorn,  and 
challenge  you  to  show  that  his  credit  was 
not  good  in  his  business  circle. 

"  But  do  you  think  that  the  man  feels 
the  sense  of  obligation  strongly,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  development  of  his 
Conscientiousness  ?  " 

We  certainly  do,  yet  in  a  subordinate 
way.  He  recognizes  clearly  whatever 
obligation  rests  upon  him.  Between  hinv 
and  a  creditor  who  knows  his  sharp, 
scrutinizing  business  method,  there  is 
rarely  any  dispute  over  an  account,  and 
what  has  been  once  settled  upon  he  never 
questions,  and  he  is  as  fully  determined 
to  pay  a  debt  as  he  is  slow  to  pay  itl 
His  large  Acquisitiveness,  influencing  fats 
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practical  judgment,  points  to  the  proba- 
ble gains  of  using  in  new  investments  the 
money  which  he  owes  to  a  creditor ;  his 
self-confidence  assures  him  that  he  will 
be  able  to  discharge  the  obligation  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary;  hence  his 
sense  of  duty  is  quieted  or  kept  in  a  sort 
of  abeyance— and,  like  the  body,  acted 
upon  by  two  or  more  forces ;  instead  of 
operating  in  the  simple  direction  peculiar 
to  its  own  moral  inertia,  it  is  deflected 
into  an  intermediate  course. 

"The  operation  of  the  mind  in  this 
case  becomes  now  quite  clear  to  me,  sir. 
I  have,  however,  another  illustration  in 
my  thought,  which  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  dissect  also.  I  know  a  person  whose 
development  of  Conscientiousness  ap- 
pears to  me  small,  and  I  have  heard  him 
make  statements  which  confirm  the  im- 
pression that  his  sense  of  duty  is  not 
high.  Yet  I  do  not  know  a  more  punc- 
tual man  in  paying  bills  and  meeting  ap- 
pointments. He  is  in  a  profession  with  a 
good  income,  but  has  not  the  business 
capacity  of  the  other  man  I  instanced, 
although  credited  with  being  a  sound  ad- 
viser in  general  matters." 

I  take  it  that  this  man  has  more  of  the 
philosophical  or  reflective  cast  of  intellect 
than  the  other  ? 

"Yes." 

And  no  great  endowment  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness or  Secretiveness,  while  he  has 
large  Approbativeness,  and  a  generous 
degree  of  the  social  nature.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  such  is  the  case.  Now,  ap- 
plying our  principle  of  the  composition 
of  forces — his  Approbativeness  inclines 
him  to  seek  the  approval  of  his  friends 
and  society ;  his  cultivated  intellect  shows 
bim  that  human  interests  are  promoted 
by  a  balance  of  relations ;  that  a  debtor 
fcarcely  stands  on  an  cycn  looting  with 


his  creditor ;  his  social  nature  leads  him 
to  wish  for  the  companionship  and  inter- 
est of  others,  and  as  a  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance, he  desires  (throi^h  Af^ro- 
bativeness)  to  feel  himself  at  least  an 
equal  with  every  one  he  knows.  The 
natural  outcome  of  these  influences  is  the 
punctual  man  you  observe.  There  is  no 
powerful  Secretiveness  to  inspire  cunning 
and  artifice,  no  strong  Acquisitiveness  to 
incline  him  to  temporize,  defer,  and 
cheapen.  He  is  just  and  honorable  in 
his  conduct  because  he  sees  clearly  such 
tjualities  win  esteem  everywhere,  while 
injustice  and  want  of  self-respect  have 
their  rational  effect  in  making  people 
despise  the  one  who  shows  them  in  his 
actions. 

"  Then  I  may  infer  from  your  remarks 
that  the  intellect  may  determine  a  man's 
course  as  regards  the  doing  of  right  or 
wrong." 

You  may  to  a  degree.  The  well-en- 
dowed and  well-trained  intellect  may  be 
trusted  so  far  as  prescribing  a  rational, 
consistent  course,  but  the  degree  or 
completeness  of  a  man's  action  in  pursu- 
ing that  course  must  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  the  sentiments  which  relate 
to  it.  A  man  may  decide  intellectually 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  endow- 
ing an  institution  for  a  chariuble  purpose, 
but  the  extent  of  his  contribution  in 
money  and  personal  effort  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  his  Benevo- 
lence. There  is  a  satisfaction  in  carrying, 
into  effect  the  judgment  of  the  intellect, 
but  the  highest  enjoyment  experienced 
by  man  is  in  following  the  bent  of  his 
moral  and  affectional  feelings.  Con- 
scientiousness is  gratified  when  a  man 
does  what  is  fair.  If  it,  among  the  senti- 
ments, were  only  consulted  by  the  intel- 
lect w|aen  a  Qian  was  called  upon  .to  aid 
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in  a  certain  undertaking,  it  would  be  sat- 
isfied by  his  doing  just  so  much  as  should 
be  deemed  consistent  with  his  relation  to 
ihe  matter.  There  would  be  no  profuse 
munipcence  on  his  part.  But  were  a 
strong  Benevolence  let  in,  then  to  the 
sense  of  duty  would  be  added  that  of 
icindness  and  sympathy,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  spontaneous,  uncalculating 
generosity. 


SLIGHTLY  INCONSISTENT! 

A  GREAT  deal  of  excitement  prevails 
throughout  the  North,  Central,  and 
Eastern  States,  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence of  small-pox  in  a  form  bordering  on 
the  epidemic.  Its  ravages  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  large  cities,  and  in  spite  of 
the  measures  of  health  boards  and  local 
authorities  for  vaccination  by  wholesale, 
the  number  of  cases  reported  show  an 
increase— this  being  particularly  the  case 
in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Chicago. 

We  kno.v  that  a  peculiar  dread  of  small- 
pox lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  ex- 
citement with  reference  to  it — a  dread 
which  can  not  be  so  much  inspired  by  its 
fatality  as  by  its  possible  impairment  of 
one's  good  looks.  The  inscription  on  Jen- 
ner's  tomb  certainly  carries  this  idea,  as 
It  ends  thus : 

*'  And  radiant  beauty,  drop  one  greatful  tear. 
For  beauty^s  truest  friend  lies  buried  here." 

View  it  on  the  really  more  horrible  side 
of  fetality,  and  small-pox  sustains  a  fee- 
ble comparison  with  several  other  mala- 
dies, which  are  always  on  the  mortuary 
reports,  and  about  which  the  community 
at  largje  expresses  little  concern.  For  in- 
stance: pneumonia,  diphtheria,  typhus 
fever,  scarlatina,  and  measles  slay  thou- 
sands of  all  classes,  while  to  the  account 
of  small-pox  a  few  score  are  credited,  and 


the  cases  in  the  great  majority  belong  to 
the  class  that  crowds  the  tenements  in 
close  and  noisome  quarters.  The  report  of 
the  Health  Board  of  New  York  City  for 
the  week  ending  January  28th,  furnishes 
the  following  items :  The  number  of  cases 
of  diphtheria  during  the  week  was  225 ;  of 
measles,  196,  and  of  scarlet  fever,  359; 
38  new  cases  of  small-pox  were  reported. 

Why  is  there  not  a  hue  and  cry  made 
about  the  frightful  devastations  of  scarla- 
tina, diphtheria,  and  measles  ?  Why  are 
not  rigid  measures  set  on  foot  for  their 
prevention  }  Everybody  with  any  claim 
to  intelligence  knows  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving all  filthy  accumulations,  of  keep- 
ing the  channels  of  drainage  clear  and  of 
destroying  all  morbific  gases,  if  a  com- 
munity would  be  freed  from  the  causes 
of  our  most  malignant  diseases.  Then 
why  is  a  state  of  things  permitted  in  most 
of  our  cities,  towns,  and  large  villages, 
which  must  in  a  season  of  constant  atmos- 
pheric changes  like  our  present  winter, 
or  when  spring  or  autumn  dampness  and 
mist  prevail,  be  productive  of  abounding 
sickness,  and  yield  rich  returns  to  the 
undertaker  ? 

We  don't  altogether  object  to  the  f^r 
of  the  public  with  respect  to  small-pox, 
if  it  have  a  wholesome  effect  in  preca.u- 
tions  which  will  suppress  the  disease ;  but 
we  think  tnat  this  fear  is  largely  mis- 
placed, a  heritage  of  past  generations 
probably,  but  none  the  less  illogical, 
when  the  far  greater  destructiveness  of 
other  maladies  is  considered. 


THE  STRANGER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
"  HTHE    Scotchman    is    close  -  fisted 
enough,  I  can  tell  you,  and  the 
stranger  who  happens  to  be  'hard  up' 
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in  his  country  doesn  t  find  much  sympa- 
thy." 

This  was  the  remark  made  by  one  of  a 
group  of  gentlemen  within  my  hearing* 
and  it  so  clashed  with  my  own  opinion 
and  cxperientc  of  Scottish  character  that 
I  immediately  declared  my  dissent,  and 
gave  the  following  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  a  few  days'  visit  in  the 
"  land  o'  cakes." 

While  in  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of 
'79,  I  ordered  a  pair  of  trousers  to  be 
made  by  a  tailor  who  kept  a  small  shop 
on  Chambers  Street,  and  whose  goods 
seemed  of  better  quality  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  small  display  he  made  of 
them.  As  I  had  to  leave  town  about  2 
P.M.  on  the  following  day,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  garment  should  be  delivered 
positively  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  balance  due,  about  $4.00,  would 
be  paid  to  the  messenger. 

The  order  was  given  about  1 1  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  sight-seeing  in  the  Athens  of 
Britain.  I  did  not  return  to  my  hotel 
until  abDut  nine  that  night,  and  while 
lighting  me  to  my  room  Boots  said, 
"There's  a  bundle  in  the  office  for  you,  sir." 

"  A  bundle  for  me,  what  is  it  ?  " 

."  I  think  it's  trousers,  sir." 

After  laying  aside  my  overcoat  and 
umbrella,  for  the  weather  was  wet  and 
cool,  I  descended  to  the  office  and  found 
to  my  surprise  that  the  tailor  had  indeed 
sent  the  "  unmentionables,"  finished  to  a 
nicety,  and  the  cashier  had  paid  the  bill, 
although  he  had  no  deposit  of  mine,  and 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  me  beyond 
the  mere  impression  that  the  exchange 
of  half  a  dozen  remarks  had  given  him. 

Two  days  later  found  me  in  Glasgow. 
I  engaged  a  room  in  one  of  those  well- 
conducted  and  usually  well-located  tem- 


perance hotels,  called  "Waverly,"  but 
was  informed  that  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  guests,  I  might  expect  to 
share  my  quarters  with  another.  As  the 
room  assigned  me  had  two  beds,  I  qffered 
no  objection.  The  first  night  I  was  call* 
ed  upon  to  open  the  door  to  receive  a 
companion,  who  announced  himself  a 
school  teacher  from  Dumfries,  come  to 
stay  a  week  or  so  in  Glasgow,  and  as  he 
appeared  on  first  sight  a  genial  fellow,  I 
bade  him  welcome  to  the  entertainment 
of  No.  43.  The  next  day  at  breakfast  Mn 

S volunteered  his  services  as  guide  in 

a  round  of  Glasgow  sight-seeing,  and 
nothing  loth,  I  accepted  the  kind  tender* 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  found 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  principal  business 
streets— Argyle,  I  think— of  the  great 
Scottish  center  of  commercial  enterprise^ 
and  concluded  to  look  through  one  of 
the  shops  most  famous  for  its  size  and 
the  variety  of  its  stock.  On  entering  a 
salesman  met  us,  and  very  courteously 
offered  to  conduct  us  through  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  In  one  of  these  I 
was  struck  by  the  beauty  and  softness  of 
a  number  of  blanket^s,  and  remarked  to 
my  new  acquaintance,  "  I  should  like  to 
carry  one  of  those  to  America.  It  would 
come  into  use  very  conveniently  on  the 
steamer  on  a  cool,  breezy  day." 

"Well,"  returned  he,  "why  not  buy 
one?  I  judge  that  a  couple  of  guineas 
would  pay  for  it." 

"  Cheap  enough  certainly,"  I  returned,, 
"but  to  be  frank  I  can  not  spare  the 
money ;  I  did  not  expect  to  come  to  Scot- 
land, and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  steamer  I  have  been  detained 
longer  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  I 
expected.  Consequently,  you  know "^ 

"  Oh,"  replied  he  quickly,  "  that's  it ;  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  occom-^ 
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aodate  you  with  a  sovereign  or  two." 
Solting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  drew 
oot  his  wallet  and  pressed  the  money  up- 
M  me— «nd  it  was  with  real  difficnity 
that  I  avoided  both  taking  it  and 
wounding  his  feelings. 


For  the  aibove  reasons  I  can  not  feel  any 
sympathy  wkh  the  manwho.^>talBB4i»» 
paragingly  of  the  Scottish  character,  es« 
pedally  intimating  that  it  is  lacking  in 
generous  impulse.  I  know  the  ^con* 
trary.  D. 


1. 1„_|^«»„... 

Qotbtions  op  **  GsiVBRAL  Interbst"  only 

wmtt  amswertd  in  this  dHmrtmtni,  Bui  #«r  f  im«* 
Urn  mt  M  it'MU^  mmd  thai  tltarly  stated^  mutt  k*  >r^ 
imnitd^  if  m  €orre^0ndtnt  thaii  txpeei  us  U  givt 
kirn  iJU  ieus/U  t/  mm  early  c^msiderawu, 

Ip  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Kbcrivb  Attbk- 

tism  witkiu  tw0  tmanths^  ik*  corre^&mdetti  shsuld  r«- 
ptmt  it:  i/notltunpublitkedy  ikt  inquirtr  may  can- 
clmd4  thai  an  mnmmr  i»  mitkheid^/tr  g90d  i¥mjpji#, 
SytJUtdiUr, 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

sidiJU  editor^  and  faeilitate  tht  ^uork  0/ tkt  printer^ 
if  tor  c&mirHuiort  gtntrmily  tkauld  0hmrv€  ike  fat- 
Inrimr  rules  wken  writing  articUssrcemmunicatiomt 
handed fer  publicatien  : 

I.  Write  en  ene  tide  0/  tke  ekett  only.  It  it  eften 
neeettary  te  cut  ike  page  inte^*"  taket^'*  for  een^eeherty 
•nd  this  can  not  be  done  wken  betk  tulet  are  written 
up&n, 

«.  Write  clearly  and  distinetly^  being  fartieularly 
car^/nl  in  tke  matter  eif  proper  namet  and  qutdatient, 

3.  Den^t  write  in  a  micretcepic  kand^  at  tke  com^ 
PMler  kat  te  read  it  across  kit  cnte^  a  distance  0/ 
nearly  twe/eet^  and  tke  editor  often  wantt  to  maJte 
dkmngn  and  additiont, 

4.  If  ever  roll  your  manuscript  or  potto  tke  tkeett 
teatker,  Skeett  about  ^^ Commercial  nvte*'  tise  are 
tie  meet  satit/adory  to  editor  and  compotiior, 

5.  Bebri^,  People  den*  t  like  to  road  Ion  fttoriet.  A 
two-column  article  it  read  by  four  timet  at  many 
people  at  one  0/ double  tkat  lengtk. 

6.  A  Iways  write  your  full  na  me  and  addrett  plain- 
fy  et  tke  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  ute  a  pseudonfm 
or  imitialtt  write  your  full  name  and  addrett  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  im- 

saaitable  contributiont  unlett  tke  neen^ury  podage 
itprooitM  by  tke  writers.  In  all  cases, /ctx^im  who 
eommunieatewitk  ut  tkroufrk  tke  post-ojfiee  tkould^  ir 
tkejf  expect  a  reply,  inctote  tke  return  pottage,  or  wkat 
it  better^  a  prepaid  envelope,  witk  tkeir  full  addrett, 
Anonymout  letters  will  not  be  contidered. 


tHB  $2.50  Mill.— D.  W.  T.— We  have 
Roefred  good  accoonu  of  thla  mill.  It  is 
stroDgly  mmde,  and  adapted  to  grindiDg  or  cmsh- 
ing  wheit,  com,  barley,  and  other  grtins  for 
mashes,  porridge,  and  coarse  bread  or  cake.  If 
your  grain  be  well  deaaed  before  griDdiofl:,  the 
fvodnct  wiO  bo  good,  and  the  average  dyspeptic 
vffl  find  it  to  his  adnu^age  to  eat  the  Cood  pre- 
Ptred  from  it. 

Proanizatiow  or  a  Physician.— 
^.  C.  C— A  physician  needs  especially  to  be  able 


in  diagnosis,  <.  «.,  the  discovery  of  the  nature  otf 
the  disease  alfeottog  a  pa«eot  and  Mb  «flecto 
npon  <ke  vital  foaetloiiB.  Lafge  peveo^ttve  or* 
graaageesiriiTtial  to  good  ^tagnoslB.  IndiviAa- 
aWy,  eq>eetidl7,  vhonM  toe  well  4ev«lop«d. 
From  yonr  doseripllon  of  yomieU,  we4hiBk  yoa 
wonld  do  toetler  at «  ohemlai. 

Gravel— Piles.— A.  G.— In  the  dis- 
ease called  gravel  the  deposits  may  be  composed 
of  nric  acid  or  phosphatic  or  calcareons  matter. 
Red  sediment  in  the  urine  nsoally  indicates  the 
presence  of  nrlc  acid.  White*doposits,  the  phos- 
phatic or  calcareous.  An  excessive  use  of  flesh 
meat  is  the  frequent  cause  of  the  first-named ' 
•deposits ;  vhlle  the  second  may  be  due  to  im- 
pahment  of  the  digestive  function,  and  result- 
ant nervous  disorders,  or  to  irregular  habits,  dls-' 
sipatinn,  et«»,,  which  weaken  the  constitution. 
The  cure  is  found  mainly  in  modified  habits  of 
diet  and  life ;  the  avoidance  of  abnormal  stimu- 
lants; abundant  use  of  farinaceous  food  of  the 
most  nutritive  sorts,  and  fruits,  and  in  appllcar 
tions  of  water  in  the  way  of  baths,  fomenta- 
tions, etc. 

Piles  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  caused 
by  indigestion.  Good  dietetic  habits  and  a  course 
of  life  which  to  eonsistent  with  health  wiU  do 
most  toward  promoting  their  eur6. 

AppROPRiAtE  Gifts.— A.  F.— For  the 
reading  of  young  people  who  are  entering  into 
maturity,  we  can  suggest  books  like  the  follow- 
ing :  **  Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young,**  by  Bev. 
G.  S.  Weaver,  price  $1.25 ;  "  Aims  and  Aids ;  or, 
the  Duties  of  Life,**  by  the  same  author,  $1 J35 ; 
*'LightinDark  Places,**  a  practical  and  enter- 
taining stoiy,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Joubhal, 
$1.25;  **  Life  at  Home,**  $1.50,  by  Bev.  Wm.  Aik- 
man,  a  pleasant  essay  on  the  relations  of  home- 
life.    Any  of  these  supplied  by  Fowler  &  Wells. 

Perversion  of  Faculties.— J.  R.  D. 
—The  perversion  «f  a  fiscutty  oonslats  Id  Ut 
abuse,  or  exercising  It  Id  issproperwagni.  Tkost 
faculties  most  subject  to  abuse  are  the  stron|^ 
developed,  and  evil  associations  and  onwlM^ 
training  are  among  the  chief  influencea  wliloh 
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tend  to  pervert  tbem.  The  manifeetatioDS  of 
chancter  show  most  clearly  the  degree  of  abate, 
idtboogfa  a  loDg  coarse  of  improper  and  vldoas 
^Ddact  will  so  Impress  an  orgsnizatloa  oHgi- 
nally  of  excellent  mould  that  its  balance  of  devel- 
opment will  be  lost  l^or  Instance,  one  who 
persists  in  a  career  of  eelflshnees  and  gross  Im- 
parity will,  in  time,  show  a  predominance  of  the 
propensities  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  ma- 
terial shrinkage  of  the  organs  In  the  apper  or 
moral  department. 

A  Phrenological  Sketch.— Sub.— 

We  have  never  seen  a  portrait  of  the  Senator  yon 
mention,  or  tLe  gentleman  himself,  hence  coald 
not  venture  the  merest  opinion  of  his  mental 
iitbrie. 

Correspondence   between   Skull 

Aja>  Brun.— McL.  — Have  yoo  not. read  the 
articles  on  Comparutive  Phrenology,  which  have 
l^een  published  during  the  past  year  t  In  them 
you  will  find  evidence  culled  from  all  depart- 
ments of  vertebral  life,  in  proof  that  not  only  in 
man,  but  also  In  the  lower  animals,  ^ere  is 
more  or  less  of  correspondence  between  the  ex- 
terior of  the  cranium  and  the  surfRce  of  the 
brain. 

His  Employment*— (2*<^x//<?flr/  Can 
jou  inform  me,  through  tbe  columns  of  the 
Journal,  what  employment  would  be  most 
profitable,  whoro  fiuman  Nature,  Comparison, 
and  Firmness  are  veiy  large,  tad  Eventuality  and 
Acquisitiveness  only  full  t  b.  a 

Anawtr:  Tour  data  are  veiy  scanty  for  the  con- 
flideratioa  of  so  important  a  matter  as  a  voca- 
tion. We  must  know  your  temperament,  bodily 
eondition,  extent  of  education,  and  the  general 
(»ganiiation  as  well,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion 
whieh  will  be  at  all  trustworthy.  In  general 
terms,  we  could  only  venturo  to  say  that  you  are 
lirobably  fitted  for  an  active  business,  and  not 
for  a  sedentaiy  calling. 

Magnetism  in  Disease.— (J^tf^rZ/Mi  .• 
What  Is  your  opinion  of  niagnetism  as  a  cnrsr 
tive  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease  as  prno- 
tioed  by  many  so-called  magnetic  doctors  or 
healers  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  or  personal 
magnetism  t  w.  b. 

Anuwer:  We  regard  magnetic  treatment,  when 
applied  by  an  intelligent,  inetmcted  perM>n,  as 
of  great  efflcaey  in  certain  maladies,  especially 
those  which  affect  the  nervous  system.  We 
know  of  cases  in  which  the  results  following 
such  treatment  were  marvelous.  The  newspapers 
frequently  contain  accounts  of  wonderful  recov 
eriet  from  maladies  of  long  standing  which  hlul 
defied  all  the  skill  of  eclectic,  allopathic,  and 
hooMnopathle  physicians,  the  final  treatment 
( a  little  manipulatkM. 


Sifftrmi  mmtwtr*  mmtite  4^/!trr§i  $0  ihi  m$Mt  Kumm 


CtmmunicatioHt  ar*  invited  0n  anv  topic  of  inter* 
est :  tko  writer**  perooneU  viewt^  and '/act*  from  k^ 
experience  hearing  on  our  subject*^  being p*  e/erred. 


Ignorance  and  Carelessness.— Not. 

long  tfioce  I  hoard  a  farmer  say,  **  My  boys  know; 
enongh  to  work  the  farm,  and  that's  enough.** 
I  felt  like  saying,  **  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that  t 
Are  th(7  developing  Into  thorough  aarrlcidiuw 
tsts  t  Do  they  know  how  to  arrange  their  worl£ 
systematically  so  that  each  day  shall  count  f 
Do  they  understand  their  own  physical  needs, 
so  that  they  can  best  husband  and  increase  their 
health  and  strength  t  Do  they  even  understand 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  animal  world  with 
which  they  will  be  so  intimately  connected  ?  If 
they  do  not,  are  you  thoroughly  prepared  to 
carry  on  their  hoiiie  education  ?  Can  yon  gi?e 
them  euitable  advice  as  they  advance  step  by 
step  t  Can  you  help  them  to  overcome  the  difll- 
culties  that  environ  the  pathway  of  even  a  plain 
former  ?  If  yon  are  not,  then,  sir,  you  aro  doing 
your  boys  an  unpardonable  injuiy,  when  you 
keep  them  from  the  Influence  and  instruction  of 
master  minds  who  have  made  these  subjeots 
matters  of  close  and  careful  inveetlgatioa  for 
years.**  A  farmer  who  poseesses  even  a  common 
education  is  better  fitted  to  tUl  the  soQ  than  an 
illiterate  one ;  how  much  more  so,  then,  one  wbo- 
thoroughly  understands  the  sdentifie  manage- 
ment of  a  farm,  the  physical  nature  and  demands 
of  his  family  and  stock  t  If  he  knows  the  neces- 
sity of  pure  air  to  health,  he  will  naturally  avoid 
the  evils  that  arise  from  nef^ect  of  these.  Th» 
thorough  and  proper  ventilation  of  house  and 
barn,  and  all  other  out-buildings,  and  the  proper 
drainage  of  the  same,  is  a  subject  not  to  be 
despised,  for  upon  It  depends  in  a  groat  measure 
theloogevlty  and  well-being  of  man  and  beast. 
Some  men  view  only  the  money  side  of  ques- 
tions. ''WhatwiUit  pay  hi  cash?**  is  the  first 
they  ask,  and  we  will  admit  that  it  Is  a  very  im- 
portant one ;  and  we  would  like  to  ask.  Which 
costs  the  most  (other  things  being  equal),  a  oow 
or  horse  that  ooi^umes  large  quantities  of  feed, 
and  yet  does  not  oontrlbute  for  the  dairy,  and  ht 
work,  enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping,  or  one 
that  with  less  food  wHl  perform  a  greater  amount 
of  labor,  and  afford  better  mDk  and  butter  in 
quality  and  quantity  t  Of  course  you  will  readily 
answer,  the  latter;  and  we  contend  that  a  cow 
or  horse  that  stands  in  a  warm,  yet  carefhlly  ven* 
tilated  stable,  will  not  only  present  a  more 
pleashig  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  will  be  fa 
moro  healthy  and  profitable  in  every  other  re- 
spect than  one  that  is  exposed  to  chilling  bltsts 
and  storms,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  re- 
quire half  as  mu4h  ears  nd  lood,  ooasequently 
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the  etfih  gtln  is  ftjeator.  The  same  may  be  said 
•boof  Ibwls  and  swine.  Man  and  beast  iostinct- 
iT^seek  protection  from  our  changeable  and 
often  severe  climate,  and  man  generally  has  the 
priiHege  of  providing  shelter  for  himself ;  but 
the  poor  beast  that,  performs  nearly  all  of  his 
heavy  work  and  provides  for  him  the  comforts 
•I  wdl  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  entirely  at  his 
Bsrey.  If  man  is  hnmane  and  intelligent  enough 
to  win  thai  good,  comfortable  shelter  be  pro- 
Tided,  so U  wUl  be;  but,  if  not^  the  neglect  wUl 
rarely  be  repaid  upon  his  own  head,  for  while 
the  dnmb  beast  snflfbrs  from  the  cold,  the  master 
most  softer  loss  in  every  pecnniaiy  point.  The 
animal  will  eat  more  feed,  hot  have  less  flesh 
md  sopply  less  mUk,  butter,  etc,  and  have  less 
msrlcet  valoe.  In  connection  with  comfortable 
shelter,  we  would  also  add  that  khid  and  gentle 
treatment  of  animals  will  insure  a  fiur  greater 
amoQut  of  labor  than  rough  and  brutal  usage. 
Tfali  we  saw  forcibly,  yet  laughably,  illustrated 
a  shoK  time  since.  Before  a  fine  young  pair  of 
oxen  stood  a  great,  burly  fellow,  vigorously 
plytaig  the  whip  over  head  and  shoulders,  and 
loodly  vodfanting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  Ho, 
gee,  haw!  Hu,  gee,  bawl"  while  the  poor 
eattle  stood  trembling  and  dumfounded,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  was  the 
will  of  the  driver,  who  had  become  very  angry 
•nd  excited.  Presently  the  farmer,  who  had 
been  quietly  looking  on  for  a  few  moments,  took 
the  whip  in  his  own  hand,  then,  gently  stroking 
the  heads  of  bis  oxen  for  a  moment,  he  gave  a 
gentle  tboughLdis^nct  command,  and  they  start* 
ed  off  briskly  at  his  bidding. 

Several  cases  of  sickness  and  death  have  oc- 
eorred  under  our  own  observation,  which  we  re- 
gard as  purely  the  result  of  ignorance  or  care- 
leainess,  two  or  three  of  which  we  wUl  briefly 
narrate.  At  the  time  of  the  great  freshet,  a  few 
jeirs  sfaice,  a  portion  of  a  beautlAil  village  was 
tainndated  by  the  water,  which,  when  it  went 
down,  left  all  sorts  of  rubbish  upon  the  land. 
This  was  not  removed,  but  was  left  to  become  a 
decayed  mass  of  corruption,  notwithstanding  an 
•eademy,  with  its  learned  professors  and  teach- 
en  passing  in  and  6vX  daily,  stood  very  near  the 
dOrii,  sod  among  the  dticens  were  many  wise 
men,  who  could  discuss  very  volubly  the  general 
qoei^ions  of  the  day,  but  shook  their  hetads  in 
■demo  iionder  as  to  "where  the  malaria  came 
from,*'  as  one  after  another  of  the  teacherp  and 
papflis  became  victims  to  the  fever  and  ague. 
Some  years  after  this,  in  another  town,  there  re- 
sided three  large  families,  each  of  which  were 
•flUcted  at  dtfterent  periods  with  fevers.  Several 
members  of  the  first  fiunily  were  taken  very  ill, 
one  of  whom  died,  after  which  the  physicians 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  premises, 
and  diseovered  in  and  around  the  well  from 
wUdi  water  badlbaea  ottahMd  for  family  uses. 


several  snakes,  some  of  which  had  diedand  were 
partially  decomposed.  They  dedded  that  the 
sickness  and  death  resulted  fk'om  the  poisoned 
water,  tliough  the  family  were  loth  to  admit  it. 

The  second  fiimily  wss  taken  dangerously  ill, 
#nd  three  members  died  within  a  short  space  of 
time ;  the  father  and  son-in  law  only  recovered. 
Several  physicians  made  careful  examinations  of 
the  place,  and,  after  much  searching,  discovered 
the  drainage  and  aqueducts  connected  with  the 
house  in  an  iropCk-fect  condition,  and  clogged 
with  refuse  matter,  which,  when  discovered,  was 
of  course  inbtantly  removed,  and  the  sewers 
thorouidily  deansed ;  but  too  late  came  the  care- 
ful insight  and  renovation.  It  did  not  bring  back 
to  that  lonely  husband  and  father  their  lost 
household  treasures. 

In  the  third  family  none  died,  though  several 
were  dangerously  ill  for  some  time,  and  there 
was  finally  found  upon  an  adjoining  field,  when^ 
hirge  numbers  of  swine  were  kept  and  fattened,, 
a  great  deal  of  decayiqg  matter,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther on  was  discovered  an  unburied  home  an^ 
other  carcasses.  This  field  was  more  e]evate<^ 
than  the  place  where  the  illness  broke  out,  and 
it  aeemed  a  reasonable  supposition  that  im-^ 
purities  were  carried  down  in  the  water  thai 
caused  the  sickness. 

In  most  case*  the  course  of  disease  might  be 
stayed,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  by  a  thor* 
oogh  understanding,  and  a  dose  observance  of 
the  laws  of  absolute  purity  and  deanliness,  of 
proper  and  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  good  water.  Certainly,  when  (as  at  the 
prescaii  time)  knowledge  of  this  character  Is  so 
easily  obtained.  It  seems  almost  a  sin  to  remahi 
in  Ignorance,  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  homelj 
old  adage  that  *'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  bet- 
ter than  a  popnd  of  cure.** 

VBS.  BTTIB  H.  DAYIS. 

Mutual  Improvement  in  Practice. 

— ^fitaser  to  F,  0.  F, :  It  happened  thai  five 
young  ladies  met  at  the  home  of  two  girls.  After 
a  very  pleasant  chat  together,  the  question  was 
asked,  **  Why  can  we  not  meet  every  two  weeks- 
and  enjoy  ourselves  as  we  have  to-night?** 
Then  wc.  In  answer,  made  the  arrangeraeot  to- 
meet  and  invite  an  that  we  desired  to  attend 
every  fortnight.  Just  for  social  and  pleasant  in 
tercourse.  Several  came  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  the  time  was  spent  In  conversation,  gossip' 
being  voted  out,  and  in  doing  Just  what  fancy- 
work  we  had  on  hand.  But  this  proved  noisuf- 
fident,  so  we  took  up  a  course  of  study,  that  ov 
Latiu,  and  two  of  us,  who  knew  something  about 
it,  made  excdlent  teachers.  We  devoted  every 
other  fortnight  to  the  Latin,  while  the  other  was 
given  to  readings,  etc.  We  eventually  gave  tw> 
literary  entertainments,  and  delighted  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  well  as  ourselves,  with  cur  succesik 
Twice  a  year  we  invite  the  young  men,  and  glye 
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a  •«{)|>er.  ^ley  eiij«y  it  ezceedJngly,  to  all  ap- 
pMuraoces.  W«  also  liiYe  acconipllBtaed  somct 
ralMioqary  work  hi  cooneetion  with  our  meet- 
ings, btyiDf  sent  ^lotbes  woA  bedding  to  the 
MiofaigttD  enflteron,  and  contribtifed  to  other 
worthy  objecto.  We  tlnd  a  great  amount  of  inp 
tereet  taken  in  na,  and  if  the  company  of  ladies 
under  the  charge  of  F.  O.  F.  form  a  similar  so- 
ciety, we  should  be  delighted  to  eomsranictte 
with  them.  c.  ▲.  p. 

A  NEEDED  AsYLim.— A  lady  nsks: 

'*  Why  is  ft  that  wom^ut  and  sick  ihen  of  tb6 
meditiU  proftission  hate  no  resbnrce  in  an  emer- 
gency t  Among  an  the  benevolent  iustltutiotls 
there  is  n6t  one  for  poor,  inovihy  physicians ; 
neither  Is  there  a  relief  fund  Ibr  a  physlctan*s 
widow  or  family  when  left  destitote  to  draw 
from.  Snrely  a  doctor  Of  medicine  is  Jnst  as 
woitby  of  assistance  In  adversity  as  a  doctor  of 
divinity  I  Ilcnowtwo  or  three  cases  In  which 
physicians  bare  sacrificed  tbemselv^  In  a  noble 
devotion  to  help  others ;  and,  while  they  have 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
manity,  they  did  not  salt  down  dollars  enongh  to 
make  thefr  declining  years  comfortable,  and  so 
have  really  suffered  for  the  common  comforts 
of  life.**  A  PHT8ioiAii*s  wars. 

From  a  Medical  Student.— I'm  not 
-wflUng  to  ever  be  wtthont  the  best  of  all  jour- 
nals—the Fbrxnolooioal.  I  have  taken  and 
•read  It  with  renewed  interest  for  a  number  <rf 
.years,  and  you  may  count  me  a  life-long  sub- 
:ecriber,  or  as  long  as  you  make  it  as  good  as  It 
iB  now.  I'm  a  medical  student,  and  every  step 
I  take  only  verifies  to  me  more  and  more  the 
great  truths  of  Phrenology;  and  it  seems  the 
greatest  wonder  why  the  majority  of  medical 
men  refuse  to  investigate  the  great  science  of 
Phrenology.  I  believe  that  Phrenology  will  aid 
the  physician  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
many  diseases.  Tons  of  medicine  are  given  by 
physicians  who  are  ignorant  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  their  patients,  and  injury  rather  than 
benefit  Is  the  result.  w.  «.  h. 

An  "Old  Reliable"  Speaks.— Fow- 
utB  &  ^vuLA—QtnVLemm:  You  can  guess 
whether  I  appreciate  the  good  old  Joubnal  or 
not.  I  would  not  be  without  It  for  twice  its 
price ;  have  been  reading  it  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  more  I  read  It  the  better  I  like  it.  This 
time  I  send  you  five  subscribers,  and  would  ask 
your  other  patrons  to  do  likewise,  as  the  more 
they  work  for  it  the  more  it  will  do  for  them. 

W.  H.  PHILLIF3. 

The    Magazine    (Phrenological 

JouBNAL)  is  conducted  with  spirit,  and  filled 
■With  good  and  wholesome  articles  of  life,  man- 
ners, religion,  health,  and  economy  hi  all  depart- 
ments of  life.— iS^>i«c^  Bdewrdtr, 


WRSOtlAL. 

JeMbt  Cnr,  that  Metropolis  of  mitvoads  Imd 
factories,  of  rings  and  mixtfd  poUtlos,  has  ^^ 
Offlciflfl,  at  least,  whb  is  not  blind  to  one  eif  the 
cibief  cMsen  of  ciKne  iwd  iMKery,  nfd  he  is  no 
less  tlian  the  Chi^f  yst  PoAee.  In  his  late  annval 
report  to  the  Oommioo  CooneH,  he  sajs :  ''  I 
wotad  ddl  the  itttention  nf  yonr  hoifOi*i1>le  body 
to  the  alaniifng  inereAse  «f  dmnkenBese  ainong 
the  boys  of  this  Oity.  The  ^IfBcutty  has  its 
Origin  In  Ifae  too  free  license  of  IrrcsponMbk 
parties  wbo  are  alkywed  to  keep  saloons  where 
the  game  of  *pool  for  brinks*  is  permitted, 
llie  State  bas  no  laV  governing  thia  game  of 
sufficient  force  to  hoM  the  parties  aectiaed,  and  I 
recommend  that'sotne  action  be  taken  to  prohride 
a  law.  Itlsan-evety-dayoocurtencetoseeboys 
going  through  the  pnblie  at^eets  intoaeleited 
from  these  saloons.  A  knowledge  of  the  Wttoty 
of  punishment  on  conviction  Is  tIKe  bdst  pret^nt- 
tve  against  the  commission'of  a  crime,  and  some 
adeqdate  law  Is  needed  to  put  a  ehocA[  on  this 
startling  and  abirmlng  vice.** 

Bbnjahin  Habbis  Bbkwbteb,  tha  new  At- 
torney-General, is  badly  scarred  in  the  fsoB, 
having  been  terribly  burned  when  a  child.  He 
Is,  however,  a  large,  portly  man  of  rftrfldng  ap- 
pearance. In  dress  he  Is  peculiar.  **  His  coats,** 
says  the  Philadelphia  Timu,  "are  almost  hi- 
variably  light-colored ;  his  vests  art  of  velvet, 
and,  being  cut  low,  expose  a  shirt  front  of  the 
finest  cambric  ruffles.  His  pantaloons,  be  they 
neutral-tinted  checks  or  somber  blacks,  are 
models  of  the  tailor's  art,  and  his  gaftcr-tops  ars 
invariably  the  whitest  of  white.  He  wears  stand- 
ing collars,  a  black  stock,  ruffled  cuffs,  and  ao 
old-fashioned  fob  chain  with  a  heavy  gold  seal 
So  much  for  person  and  wardrobe— what  he  is 
mentally  time  will  tell.** 

Lbwis  H.  Moboan,  the  anthropologist,  died 
at  his  home  in  Rochester,  New  Tork,  December 
17th,  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  for  several  months.  He  wa« 
sixty-three. 

AiiBXAin)BR  H.  Stbvbns,  the  much-killed  man, 
journalistically,  said,  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry  about 
his  health :  "  Oh,  I  am  not  dead  yet,  and  my 
general  health  is  pretty  good,  may  be  a  little 
better  than  it  has  been  for  the  lust  three  years. 
I  have  read  my  obituary  three  times,  but  I  now 
weigh  ninety-tour  pounds.  1  have  been  down 
to  acventy-three.  I  am  up  and  down  by  turns, 
Int  on  the  whole  have  no  ground  for  complaint." 
Mb.  TBNiffTSON,  who  is  now  teventy-thrse, 
grows  morw  indifferent  to  all  wrts  of  society  as 
time  goes  on.  Occasionally  ho  goes  over  to  Ox- 
ford and  sUys  a  few  o^/s  with  Mr.  Jowett,  and 
sometimes  ^1slts  Mr.  Gladstone.  Last  year  he 
was  awhile  In  London,  and  gam  A>ltw4fan«ir 
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piitteai  hitk  lD«i  h9nm.   Hft%  nriiMtiwl  com- 

audi  iM^r  it  noi  WR«id»  wUk  i»nipi»  t 

Wm.  &  DoBem»  who  rvpreeentji  a  New  York 
bwtaesB  ftrm  employtog  two  IhooBAiid  p«rtoiM, 
Asftribnted  Id  aeveii  maniifaetiiringTilkigM)  told 
the  CoagrcsBlODal  Labor  Oommltteo  that  H  waa  a 
nJe  to  employ  none  who  would  not  agree  to  ab- 
stain from  totoadcaBta.  The  bMteeaa  haa  pros- 
pered iB  apMe  of  the  dapveaetoD,  and  there  haa 
been  a  remarkable  abaenee  of  crime  and  dia- 
order  among  ita  employ^ 


WISDOM. 

**  l^nik  truly,  and  thy  thought 
ShaUl^afm^fulseed.*' 

Ywftxm  haa  many  praaoheia,  bat  law  martyrs. 

— >SBLTKTTU8. 

Sblf-bbsfbot  Is  the  eariy  form  in  which 
greatoesa  appears.— Embbsoh. 

Eyebt  body  drags  ita  shadow  and  every  mind 
ita  donbt.— ViOTOB  Huoa 

Nor  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  bnt  the  fnl- 
llflment  of  duty,  is  the  object  of  our  existence  on 
earth. 

Tou  can  not  cnltivato  a  man*s  acqoaintance 
by  continually  harrowing  his  feelings. 

Thb  phrenologist  is  a  man  who  can  not  do  bis 
work  well  unless  he  feels  right. 

Wbat  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose  ; 
not  the  power  to  achieve,  bnt  the  will  to  labor. 
— Bdlwkr  Ltttok. 

Few  men,  I  believe,  are  much  worth  loving, 
hi  whom  there  is  not  something  well  worth 
i^^ifi^  at.— Juuua  Habb. 

Thb  talent  of  success  is  doing  nothhig  more 
than  what  yon  can  do  well  without  a  thought  of 
fune. — LonavBLLOw. 

The  good  things  which  belong  to  prosperity 
are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  which  be- 
long to  adversity  are  to  be  admired.— Baoom. 

D10GBNB8,  on  one  occasion  entering  Plato's 
house  while  he  waa  entertaining  some  fHends, 
(aid :  "  Thus  I  trample  on  PlatoM  pride.**    To 
which  Plato  replied :  *•  With  no  less  pride.** 
I»  thou  art  worn  and  hard-bosct 
With  aorrows,  that  thoQ  wonldst  forget. 
If  thou  wonldat  remd,  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 
60  to  the  woods  and  hills  I    No  tears 
Dim  t^jaaweet  iQoH  that  Nature  wears. 

—Longfellow. 

'^Ht  inaflaat  man.  nuty  be  complete  if  he  qqn- 
inebia  activity  withhi  the  natural  range  of  his 
aapaMUtiea  and  dexterities ;  but  evuD^  superior 


t^enta  wiU  b9,€^|»fi9fir^,  defeated,  %nd  <l(9(rqyed 
U  tbifl^  lu4i«op8iM)M  io^^ct  o|  self-Umit^R  i^ 
wa9tii»g.  Miatal^eaacUtofi^rom  this  defeat  n^ 
opma^  mof^  apd  mom  V>  the  firont  in  mod^Qvn 
times ;  lor  who  ahaU  b^  ahlsi  to  sa^tia^  thQ  d^ 
mands,  of  an.  old  agUi  living  under  thestiprali^ 
of  a  constant  high  pressure  and  the  exciten^^ 
of  a  hot-spurred  progression  ?— Gojiimi. 


MIRTH. 

*^  \lHtle  nonMnse  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

# 

▲  TIB  vote  ia  general^  the  remit  of  a  fcnot^ 

question. 

^AxB  you  fselhig  very  lUt**  aaked  the  phy* 
aH^n  V  **  let.  me^  s^ie  your  tongue,  please.  *'  **  It*a 
no  use,  doctor,*'  replied  the  patient ;  *'no  tongue 
can  tell  how  bad  I  feel.*' 

•*  What  colored  dishes  will  you  have,  ma'am  t '  • 
said  the  polite  clerk  to  ttie  boarding-house 
keeper.  **  Oh,  most  any  color  that  won't  show 
dirt,"  was  the  reply. 

A  MnnsTEB  once  asked  a  condemned  criminal 
in  a  Paris  Jail,  '*  What  kind  of  a  conscience  have 
you  ?  "  **  It's  as  good  as  new,"  replied  the  pris- 
oner, **  for  I  have  never  used  It" 

A  Kbobux  man  says  he  takes  his  boot  off  to 
hear  his  cornstalk.  This  is  becaose  his  com- 
field's  bad.  But  that  is  too  much  trouble  ;  plant 
your  com  in  the  ear. 

Somewhat  Mixei>.— Two  little  girls,  aged 
four  and  8ix  years,  had  Just  had  new  dresses,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Sunday-school.  Said  Etta, 
the  elder,  "Oh,  I  have  forgotten  my  verse  1" 
•* I  haven't  forgotten  mine,"  replied  the  other; 
•Mtis,  *  Blessed  are  the  dressmakers.*  "—Barton 
Trarueript, 

As  a  lazy  tramp  came  down  the  street 

With  free  and  easy  gait, 
This  welcome  sign  his  eyes  did  greet: 

"Free  chop  to  those  who  wait." 
"  Now  here,"  be  said,  "  1*11  get  some  food, 

Without  the  slightest  tax ;" 
But  they  led  him  to  a  pile  of  woo4. 

And  handed  him  an  axe. 

•'  Now,  little  Marie,"  said  a  French  {godmother 
as  they  passed  a  confectioner's  shop  in  which  a 
wealth  of  sweetmeaU  was  displayed,  "  shall  I 
give  you  F^ith,  Hope,  and  Charity  in  chocolate  t'» 
Marie  redecl^d  for  a  moment,  a^id  then  roi^  to 
the  occasion;  ^^Merci^  cMrt  marrainef  but  I 
ahould  like  ttie  Twelve  Apostles,  because  th^y 
will  be  more  to  eat  I  *> 
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'  A  Galyistov  oeicro,  on  retamtog  dtinntsted 
ihmi  an  tncanlon  into  tbe  Interior  of  Texas,  waa 
wked :  *'  DidD*t  yon  receive  any  oflera  to  pick 
cotton  ?  *'  to  which  be  replied,  **  Tea,  alch  aa  dey 
^aa.  A  man  offered  me  one-third  ob  de  amoont 
1  picked,  an*  when  I  1o<^h1  at  de  fleid  I  seed 
-plain  for  myself  dai  when  it  was  all  picked  It 
wooldn't  amount  to  a  thbrd,  and  ao  I  job*  leT 
for  home.** 


^%»»^»*i»#«»»»«»«^**»»<»*%<«»*««*»»»%**X"«»*»*WW«»«»»»»* 


In  this  d*partm*Ht  wt  give  short  rgvirw*  of  tu:k 
New  Pooks  tu  ftSlitkers  tee  fit  tc  tend  ut.  In  thete 
TeMetetwe  teek  te  treat  author  and  publither  tatit^ 
factor ily  and  juttly^  and  alto  to  furnith  our  readert 
with  tuch  information  at  thall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  vol'^ 
nme/or  pereonal  ute.  It  it  our  with  to  notice  the 
better  clatt  of  bookt  ittuing  from  the  pretty  and  we 
invite  pkblithert  to  favor  ut  with  their  recent  public 
caiionty  etpecially  thote  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  phytiological  science.  IVecan  utually  tu/piy  any 
of  thote  noticed. 

Anthropology:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Man  and  Civilization.  By  Edward 
B.  Tyler,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.  With  IHustrattona. 
pp.  448.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Tbe  study  of  man  and  his  relation^  is  the 
broadest  of  tbe  studies  which  engaj^e  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  acholar  and  observer.  When 
Pope  wrote,  **The  proper  study  of  mankind  Is 
man,**  he  doubtless  little  thought  of  tbe  far- 
reaching  expanses  which  that  study  opens  to  tbe 
earnest  inquirer.  He  probably  bad  in  mind  its 
metaphysical  or  psychological  relations,  and 
dreamed  not  of  tbe  wonderful  extent  of  physical 
exploration  which  a  i^yf  years  later  would  be 
opened  up.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Pope  and 
his  comp'iers  bad  not  beard  of  tbe  term  Anthro- 
pology, but  relegated  tbe  natural  history  of  man 
to  a  few  topics  of  minor  importance.  To-day 
there  are  so  many  di\isions  belonging  to  human 
science,  and  so  many  observers  and  thinkers  in 
each  of  them,  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  difficult 
task  for  a  writer  to  present  in  a  single  volume  of 
less  than  five  hundred  pages  the  results  and 
bearings  of  their  study.  A  perusal  of  Dr.  Tylor*s 
work  has  convinced  us  that  he  has  successfuUy 
done  tills  in  by  far  the  greater  part ;  that  be  has 
made  a  succinct  rwumd  of  the  facts  of  human 
histoiy  on  the  physical  side ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  he  has  done  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  a  study  which,  to  the  average  reader,  ap- 
pears dry  and  encumbered  with  heavy  detail, 
full  of  the  most  lively  interest.     The   youth 

*  whose  mind  Is  not  bent  upon  giddy  pleasure  can 
scarcely  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  this  volume 

;  Without  being  impressed  that  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
are  to  read  on.  Yet  Dr.  Tylor  Is  no  Jules  Verne ; 
be  does  not  romance,  but  In  a  very  pleasing  style, 
and  In  an  always  simple  manner,  spreads  liia  eo- 


tertainment  of  snbstanHal  fiiets  before  his  reader 
guest  We  ean  scatxiely  conceive  of  any  work  of 
fiction  being  more  attractive  to  a  healthy  Intd- 
lect  than  the  chapters  on  Language,  while  thoso 
on  the  Arts  of  Life  are  scarcely  less  fasehiating. 
To  all  who  are  disposod  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  to  those  who  devote  much 
time  to  It,  the  book  is  commended.  To  tbe  pro- 
ftesional  phrenologist  it  will  serve  an  exccUeol 
purpose,  f  umiahing  him  with  appropriate  Olus- 
tmtions  for  eveiy-day  use,- and  suggesting  lines 
of  observation  which  will  enrich  bis  mind  with 
practical  data.  We  ^ould  add  that,  unless  ths 
publishers  object,  we  shall  probably  draw  on  the 
book  ere  long  fur  topics  and  material  to  illos- 
trate  our  magazine's  pages. 

The  Cyclop-«dia  of  Practical  Quo- 
tations, Emrlish  and  Latin,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  Proverbs  from  tne  Latin  and  Mod- 
em Foreign  Languages,  Law  an d  Ecclesiastical 
Terms  and  Significations,  Names,  Dates,  and 
Nationalities  of  quoted  Authors,  etc.,  wiih 
Copious  Indexes.     8vo,   pp.  m.     Price  In 

.  cloth  $5.  J.  E.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
New  York :  L  K.  Funk  <&  Co.,  Publishers. 

A  work  of  reference  which  covers  a  field  of 
adence  or  literature  must  be  faithfully  pre- 
pared to  bo  trustworthy,  and  its  faithful  prepa- 
ration involves  a  careful,  laborious,  and  often 
vexatious  examination  of  every  author  whose 
relation  to  that  field  Is  a  det^ree  above  the  com- 
monplace. To  compile  such  a  work  as  the  one 
under  notice,  then,  is  no  chance  undertaking, 
especially  in  this  day  of  voluminous  indexes  and 
concordances.  It  must  be  patiently,  honestly, 
thoroughly  done,  or  the  arrows  of  criticism  will 
lay  bare  the  errors  and  negligence  of  tbe  volume 
and  tbe  unfltncfts  of  tbe  compiler.  We  note  an 
element  of  daring  In  tbe  title  of  the  book ;  the 
term  **  practical  **  carries  with  It  the  signlficanee 
of  honest  oditorAhip  rnd  a  challenge  to  the  pub- 
lic on  thot  score.  Such  examination  as  we  are 
able  to  give  it  impresses  us  that  the  editora  may 
be  proud  of  their  work ;  that  they  have  not  given 
years  of  patient  research  to  Its  compilation  in 
vain,  but  have  added  to  our  stock  of  convenient 
library  aids  one  that  possesses  an  enduring  value 
—Indeed,  a  value  which,  in  not  a  few  important 
respects,  outranks  any  similar  work  in  print 
There  is  a  completeness  in  tbe  arrangement 
which  impresses  us  tbst  an  experienced  hand 
has  had  much  to  do  with  that,  and  in  Mr.  Hoyt 
we  note  that  hand,  while  in  the  fidel%  of  the 
quotations  we  note  a  worker  whose  culture, 
taste,  and  love  of  literary  studies  enabled  her  to 
compass  tbe  drudgery  which  exactness  demand- 
ed, to  say  nothing  of  the  nice  discrimlnatfoo 
which  has  been  shown  In  culling  tbe  gems  of 
poetry  and  prose  which  may  have  a  practical 
application  in  the  ibougbt  and  iTorii  of  ttie 
writer  and  speaker.    The  pabltahei»  kava  dona 
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"Oiairwork  rerj  creditablj.  In  paper«  prlnthig, 
ttdModinf^,  It  is  aU  that  oonld  be  desired.  It  is 
iKnmd  in  Tarions  styles  to  suit  purchasers. 

Esau  Hardery  :  A  novel  of  American 
Life.  By  Wniiam  Osbom  Stoddard,  author  of 
••The  Heart  of  It,"  etc  12mo,  pp.  406i  Price 
IL50.    New  York:  White  deStokos. 

A  very  tastefdUy  bound  book,  this.  Its  side 
«CaiDp  of  ferns  and  fO'asses,  with  the  title  in  a 
JlpatscroU,  is  as  ^sMthetlc  **  as  one  could  wish— 
and  not  only  **8osthetic,'*  but  really  elegant  in 

•4esifrn  and  finish.  The  story  conoenis  a  doctor 
by  the  name  of  Sdgarton,  who  is  settled  in  a 
town  designated  as  Pekin  Four  Comers;  but 
inore  particularly  his  daughter,  who  is  beautiful^ 
accomplished,  etc,  with  the  poetical  name, 
Veronica.  It  also  concerns,  according  to  the 
same  chapter,  a  MrB.  Camilla  Ramler  and  her 
husband,  John  Ramier,  who  has  Just  been  re- 
Tealed  as  a  bank  defaulter,  and  has  run  away  to 
psrts  unknown.  This  Mrs.  Camilla,  like  the 
funons  lady  of  the  French  drama,  has  a  terrible 
secret,  which  drives  her  to  passionate  frenzy  at 
tfanes,  io  private.  Of  this  secret  the  departed 
husband  is  in  possesion.  The  person  who  giveiB 
tiie  title  to  the  book  Is  a  kind  of  nondescript, 
Tagabondlsh,  yet  hard-working  fellow,  who 
eomes  into  the  story  as  a  buyer  of  a  bit  of  waste 
land,and  settles  down  upon  it  to  the  astonishment 
•of  the  community.  He  is  finally  revealed  as  the 
lost  John  Bamier  of  splendid  presence,  char- 
acter, and  so  on,  and  in  the  finale  marries  the 

•pe^riess  Veronica.  The  book  covers  a  diversity 
•of  character,  generally  well  depicted,  but  almost 
too  wide  in  diversity  to  be  kept  well  in  hand. 

A  Reading  Diary  of  Modern  Fiction, 

Containlag  a  Representative  List  of  the  Novels 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Price,  paper  25c; 
doth,  50c —The  Books  of  all  Time  :  A  Guide 
for  the  Purchase  of  Books.  Compiled  by  F. 
Leypoldt  and  Lyndu  £.  Jones. 

These  two  convenient  little  books  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  to  the  book-dealer  and  the  general 
reader.  They  are  the  gleanings  of  a  vast  cata- 
logue of  publications,  and  on  that  account  must 
prore  valuable  to  the  seller  and  user  of  books. 
As  the  title  of  the  first  indicates,  it  is  intended  to 
include  all  novels  and  tales  that  are  considered 
worth  reading,  and  the  publisher  has  inserted 
blank  pages  for  notes  and  comments,  and  alsa 
given  practical  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  novels. 

The  second  little  brochure  is  a  short  but  well-dl- 
geeted  catalogue  of  standard  authors.  We  might 
•except  to  A  few  of  the  titles,  and  suggest  the  ad- 
dition of  some  which  we  deem  worthy  a  thought- 
ful reader's  attention  ;  but  we  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  captions.  Opinions  wHl  differ.  The 
editocB  have  produced  a  really  valuable  list,  and 
II  e^  be  warmly  commended.  F.  Leypoldt, 
irewTark^Pablisher. 


PUBLICATI0N8  RECEiyED. 

"  VoooPHT,*'  THE  New  Pbofbssiov.  a  system 
enabling  the  person  to  name  the  calling  or  vooa* 
tion  one  is  best  suited  to  follow.  By  Lysander 
Salmon  Richards.  This  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
to  introduce  in  an  intelligent  fashion  some  ideas 
which  the  author  entertains  with  respect  to  the 
ozaminatlon  of  character  and  temperament  He 
claims  that  his  views  are  more  practical  than  the 
system  of  phrenology,  and  lays  down  a  series  ef 
rules  or  propositions  embracing  physical  condi- 
tions, mainly,  we  Inf^,  for  the  purpose  of  mak* 
ing  a  diagnosis  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
mediclst,  and  upon  It  basing  an  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  pursuit  Can  the  author  be  ig« 
norant  of  the  fact  that  the  skilled  phrenologist 
is  also  a  physician,  and  that  ho  studies  the  pbya- 
ical  conditions  of  his  subject  often  more  car^ 
fully  than  mere  cranial  and  cerebral. organisat 
^.  Richards  gives  some  good  suggestions  seml- 
casually,  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  bis 
work  is  comparable  with  the  treatises  of  ezpcii- 
enced  phrenologists. 

Musio.  Idalia,  Masouika  Caprice.  By  Wm. 
Adrian  Smith.  Price,  50  cents.  Repentance^ 
Prayer.  Words  by  George  F.  Rogers ;  music  by 
Wm.  A.  Smith.  Price,  80  cents.  Bonnie  Brown 
Hand.  By  Wm.  A.  Smith.  Price,  80  conts. 
Published  by  Wm.  A.  Smith,  New  York. 

The  Spectator  Is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly 
paper  published  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  T.  A. 
Bland,  M.D.  It  Is  an  independent  publication, 
mainly  purposed  to  discuss  questions  of  public 
policy,  especially  socialism  and  finance.  The 
editor  may  be  deemed  an  ultra  radical,  who  is 
keen  in  criticism,  well  informed,  and  uses  lan- 
guage In  a  way  that  the  reader  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  understand  his  meaning. 

The  New  Northwest,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
of  which  the  chief  editor  is  Mrs.  A.  S.  Duniway, 
has  lately  been  enlarged  and  generally  improved 
in  arrangement.  We  are  pleased  to  note  this 
ovideuce  of  progress  in  that  far-off  northwest 
region. 

The  L4BT  of  Hazel  Plaob.  By  George  Man- 
vUl  Fonn.  Price,  10  cents.  His  Phantom  Bride. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Ice  Carnival."  Price,  10 
cents.  Mr.  Shum's  Property.  By  George  Man- 
vlll  Fenn.  A  Desperate  Lover.  By  £.  Saunders. 
The  Fair  Recluse.  By  E.  Kirk.  Price  for  the 
three,  10  cents.  Misjudged ;  or,  the  Troubles 
of  a  City  Man.  By  the  author  of  "His  only 
Enemy.*'  Price,  10  cents.  J.  8.  Ogllvio  &  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York. 

The  ATLAjraio  Mohthlt  for  February,  whQe 
sustaining  the  high  literary  character  which  i^ 
has  so  long  exhibited,  has  two  or  three  articlipa 
of  interest  extending  beyond  the  liinits  of  tile 
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Itteraiy  circle  which  is  supposed  to  read  it.  For 
instance :  A  Twy  praotical  ptra  in  belialf  of  the 
national  bank  system ;  a  well-digested  sketch  of 
Daniel  Wlsbster,  and  a  candid  pen  portmitore  of 
Bismarck,  by  Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Wbtttier  con- 
trtbntes  a  sweetly  pathetic  poem,  entitled  **  The 
Bi^  of  Seven  Islands.** 

ABoamoTUBAL  Dmnm  ani  gpsnend  deserlp- 
tlon  of  thia  Memorial  HaE  aad  Snnday-Msbool 


(Fsiiiiad  im  private  oireohUloaX 

Thia  handaome  pamphlel  dsaeribaa  a  noble 
.  nask  of  i^atity  and  edveotiao,  aet  on  foot  by 
•  Mr.  llkamaa  Cook  aaa:  memorial  of  Uabeloived 
and  MoampUahad  dangfater,  Amsle  K.  Cook, 
whoaei  sadden  daalh  waa  maotloaed  in  oar  ool- 
wona  nai  long  ago.  We  hope  that  onr  dear 
friend  will  ssKoeed  in  his  purpose  to  eatsbUsh  so 
gnmd  and  wortlqr  e  woric  in  behalf  of  mondity 
snitrath. 

In  the  I^mary  Number  of  TKb  Iforth  AmeH- 
Mf>  Jimitif,  three  or  fonr  names  well  known  to 
the  American  readinjp  public  flguro.  As  the 
gentlemen  who  own  the  name^  discuss  topics  In 
which  they  are  generally  aupposed  to  be  person- 
ally interested,  their  artidea  are  worth  the  time 
neeaaaary  for  carefcQ  reading.  For  instance : 
Mr.  Andrew  White  treata  on  the  old  political 
diibboleth,  **To  the  Victor  Belong  the  Spoila.'* 
Mr.  Henry  Beigb  looks  into  '*  The  Lancet  and  the 
Lew.**  Senator  J.  W.  Johnston  has  some 
thoughts  on  '*  Repudiation  in  Virginia.**  Prof. 
Fiaher's  article  on  '*  The  Christian  Religion '*  is 
of  exceptional  ability.  It  is  whispered  that  the 
editor  of  The  North  American  is  a  favorite  of 
fortune,  being  legatee  to  a  very  handsome  sum. 
Doubtless  he  will  be  more  Independent  now  than 
ever  of  publishers  for  the  marketing  of  his  re- 
view. 

Tax  Journal  of  Comparativb  Msdicinb 
AVD  SuBOBRT  for  January  Is  a  voluminous  iAsue 
of  a  well-edited  quarterly.  Its  original  commu- 
nications, editorLds,  and  briefs  supply  a  variety 
of  information  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

Rbscub  thb  DnmnLLBD,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Davis, 
contains  seven  new  temperance  dialogues  adapt- 
ed to  all  sorts  of  occasions.  Price,  15  centa. 
J.  N.  Steams,  Publishing  Agent»  58  Reade  Street, 
New  York. 

Tbb  Sukdat-bohool  Comobbt.  a  collection 
of  twenty-six  exercises  and  dialogues  for  the  use 
of  Sunday-schools,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  other 
iuvenile  and  temperance  organizalions.  16mo, 
pp.  224.  Price,  paper,  25  centa ;  cloth,  50  centa. 
Thia  is  one  of  the  best  coUectiona  of  thia  kind 
which  we  have  seen.  Published  by  the  National 
TWiparance  Sodely,  J.  N.  Steams,  Agent,  N.T. 

WniB.  A  temperance  concert  exercise  for 
.Sunday-schools,  Reform  Clubs;  etc     In  four 


parte.  By  Hope  HaaeL  A  Bible 
exerciae  fbr  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  tteform 
Clubs,  etc  By  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  D^n.  Pub* 
lishod  by  the  National  Temperance  Society,  N.T. 

Thb  Obnbral  Liw  OF  Pabtbbbbhip,  as  Ap- 

PUBD  TO  CoMMBBOIAL  AMD  BUSIHBSS  LlABlU- 

TIB8,  corapUed  flrom  the  common  law  and  work* 
inga  of  many  legal  aaeeta,  by  Cbaries  P.  But* 
ton.  Is  a  convenient  digest  of  the  law  of  part- 
nerabip  for  the  use  of  the  man  of  buainess.  It 
oontalna,  in  seventeen  pages,  the  esaeotlals  of 
its  aubject.  Price,  90  cents.  Publiahed  by  the 
author,  New  York. 

Thb  IfBDiOAL  Tbibuvb  makes  its  regular 
visits  to  our  table,  and  continues  bravely  on  its 
course  of  liberal  thought  and  critical  review. 
We  wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation  on  account  of 
its  unsparing  treatment  of  many  fallacies  which 
only  exist  by  reason  of  the  fossil  conservatism  in 
medical  practice 

•ThbQubstiomofthbHottb.  Whatiamoneyf 
Anawered  from  opposing  stand-points  by  repre* 
sentativc  men  of  the  two  great  partlas— Republi- 
can and  Democratic:  Robert  0.  Ingcraoli  and 
Thomas  A.  Bland.  Originally  published  in  the 
NatUmeil  BevUm  and  BepuUUmn,  T.  A.  Bland^ 
Pablisher,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annual  Refobt  of  thb  Mission  under  the 
management  of  the  Missi'«nai7,  Mra.  M.  Laidlaw, 
and  the  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Wetherly. 

An  Illinois  Correcpondent  says  in  a 

letter  recently  received  :  **  I  have  been  a  carefnl 
reader  of  your  valuable  Journal  for  over  seven 
years,  and  feel  that  I  can  not  do  without  it  I 
would  not  take  a  fortune  and  do  without  the  in- 
formation I  have  gained  through  ita  noble  pages. 

**M.W." 


A  NEW  PROPHECY. 

Whbn  lawyers  fall  to  take  a  foe. 
And  Juries  never  disagree ; 
When  pollliclans  are  content, 
And  landlords  don*t  collect  tbeir  rent ; 
When  parties  smssh  all  the  machines, 
And  Boston  folks  give  up  their  beans ; 
When  naughty  cbildrcD  all  die  young, 
And  girls  are  bom  without  a  tongue ; 
When  Udles  don*t  take  time  to  hop, 
And  office-holders  never  flop ; 
When  proachera  cut  their  aermons  ahort^ 
And  all  folks  to  the  church  resort ; 
When  back  subscribers  all  have  paid, 
And  editors  have  fortunes  made ; 
8ach  happiness  will  sure  portend 
This  world  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 
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WENDELL    PHILLIPS, 

THE    ORATOR,    AGITATOR,    REFORMER. 


TENDELL  PHILLIPS  is  now.  in 
this  blessed  year  1882,  and  he  has 
been  more  than  forty  years,  one  of  the 
most  polished,  graceful,  and    eloquent 


orators  in  the  United  States.  Doctor 
Lord,  the  historical  lecturer,  said  that 
Cicero,  the  famous  Roman,  was  (in  his 
judgment)  personally,  and  in  his  intellect- 
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ual  raake-up,  somewhat  like  Wendell 
Phillips.  He  has  been  compared  with 
Gladstone,  the  leader  of  advanced  states- 
manship in  England.  They  were  both 
"well-bom"  (all  who  are  born  well  are 
well-bom) ;  both  well  trained  in  the  best 
universities ;  both  have  had  the  best  op- 
portunities for  reading,  study;  culture,  and 
the  practice  of  public  speaking ;  both  are 
men  of  fine  physical  development  and  of 
handsome  presence ;  they  are  both  brave 
enough  to  announce  their  sentiments  in 
the  teeth  and  eyes  of  an  adverse  public 
opinion.  What  they  say  is  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  two  continents,  and  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  electric  wires  under  the  sea, 
across  the  continent,  and  around  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

To  multitudes  this  gifted  and  famous 
man  is  known  only  as  an  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator, a  labor  reformer,  and  a  radiod  on 
all  questions  touching  human  rights. 
They  never  hear  or  see  him  with  aesthetic 
eyes.  Without  attempting  to  defend  his 
views  and  •*  notions,"  some  of  which  are 
indefensible,  I  shall  refer  "  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  of  his  fame,and  not  attempt 
to  analyze  its  spots."  Men  are  educated 
and  influenced  in  part  by  their  surround- 
ings and  associations;  I  may  add,  they 
are  inspired  by  the  atmosphere  and 
scenery  that  surrounds  them,  and  their 
souls,  so  to  speak,  are  sculptured  into 
shape  by  the  institutions  which  environ 
them.  England  made  Cromwell,  and  he 
made  his  motto :  "  Put  your  tmst  in  God, 
and  keep  your  powder  dry."  He  was  the 
son  of  a  brewer,  but  he  was  not  indebted 
to  any  movement  or  fermentation  in  the 
vats  for  his  rise  in  the  world.  Recent 
events  show  that  the  passage  from  the 
mash-tub  to  the  House  of  Peers  is  a  short 
one.  Cromwell  strided  from  the  common 
people  to  the  court  and  to  the  throne, 
and  stood  in  proud  defiance  among  the 
crowned  heads — a  democratic  mier,  with 
John  Milton,  the  poet,  for  his  private 
secretary.  Bacon,  the  philosopher,  Shake- 
speare, the  dramatist,  Bunyan,  the  dream- 
er, Newton,  the  astronomer, were  the  prod- 
ucts of  dear  old  England,  the  "mother  of 


mighty  men."  Von  Humboldt  was  bom 
in  Germany,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  native  land. 
O'Connell  was  alive  with  Irish  fire ;  John 
Knox  was  hard  and  rough  as  the  hills  of 
Scotland.  Phillips  represents  New  En- 
gland, the  Scotia  of  this  continent. 
"  Blood  will  tell,"  not  blue  blood  alone, 
for  that  may  be  poisoned  with  the  "  king's 
eviL"  When  you  find  an  orator,  a  poet» 
an  artist,  an  inventor,  a  mountainous 
man,  in  the  church,  in  college,  or  in 
Congress  or  elsewhere,  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  that  his  environments,  his  associ- 
ations, his  surroundings  have  aided  vastly 
in  his  development.  Some  men  are  so 
large  that  the  whole  country  is  needed 
for  the  scaffolding  on  which  events  are 
the  artists  that  sculpture  them  into  use- 
ful form  and  attractive  symmetry.  As  a 
rule,  behind  such  men — ^it  may  be,  many 
generations  back  of  them — ^you  will  see 
the  dim  shadow  of  a  father  or  mother 
pointing  toward  them.  Theodore  Parker 
said  :  "The  spirit  that  sent  the  ancestors 
'  of  Phillips  In  the  Mayflower  to  Plymouth, 
flames  out  in  his  electric  speeches.  A 
I  pilgrim  in  England  points  to  him  as  the 
!  impulsive  son  of  a  stubbom  sire." 

The  Puritan  pluck  is  manifested  in  his 
I  maiden  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Novem- 
i  ber  7th,  1837.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy 
had  been  murdered  by  a  mob  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  when  he  was  defending  his  print- 
ing press — a  machine  dreaded  and  hated 
by  selfish,  corrupt,  and  villainous  men. 
Dr.  Channing  called  an  indignation  meet- 
ing in  the  "  old  cradle  of  liberty."  James 
T.  Austin,  the  Attomey-General  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  apologized  for 
the  bloody  deed  of  the  mob,  and  said 
that  Lovejoy  was  presumptuous  and  im- 
pmdcnt,  and  that  "he  died  as  the  fool 
dieth."  Wendell  Phillips,  then  a  young 
man  fresh  from  collie,  replied  to  the 
vindicator  of  mob  violence.  I  can  only 
give  sparkles  from  his  speech.  "  Fellow 
citizens,"  said  he,  "is  this  Faneuil  Hall 
doctrine  ?  The  mob  at  Alton  were  met 
to  wrest  from  a  citizen  his  just  rights — 
met  to  resist  the  laws.  We  have  been 
told  that  our  fathers  did  the  same,  and 
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the  glorious  mantle  of  revolutionary  pre- 
cedent has  been  tl\rown  over  the  mobs  of 
our  day !  Sir,  when  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man lay  down  principles  which  place  the 
murderers  of  Alton  side  by  side  with 
Oiis  and  Hancock,  with  Quincy  and 
Adams,  I  thought  those  pictured  lips 
(pointing  to  the  portraits  in  the  hall) 
would  have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke 
the  recreant  American,  the  slanderer  of 
the  dead.  (Great  sensation  and  applause). 
The  gentleman  said  that  he  should  sink 
into  insignificance  if  he  dared  to  gainsay 
the  principles  of  these  resolutions.  Sir, 
for  the  sentiments  he  has  uttered  on  soil 
consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  Puritans 
and  the  blood  of  patriots,  the  earth  should 
have  yawned  and  swallowed  him.  James 
Otis  thundered  in  this  hall,  when  the 
king  did  but  touch  his  pocket.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  his  indignant  eloquence  had 
England  offered  to  put  a  gag  upon  his 
lips."  The  writer  was  living  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
the  fugitive  slave  Sims  to  his  Southern 
master.  He  saw  the  chain  around  the 
court-house,  and  the  judge  who  stooped 
and  crept  under  it  to  order  the  execution 
of  the  infamous  deed  of  sending  the  un- 
fortunate negro  from  freedom  back  to 
bondage.  He  saw  Theodore  Parker  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  arm-in-arm,  at  the  door 
of  the  court  of  justice,  importuning  for 
the  rights  of  man,  and  protesting  against 
the  insult  to  liberty.  Speaking  of  Justice 
Shaw,  some  time  after  the  cruel  event  of 
returning  the  fugitive  to  his  master,  our 
orator  said :  "  Did  he  not  know  that  he 
was  making  history  that  hour,  when  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  en- 
tered his  own  court  bowing  down  like  a 
criminal,  beneath  a  chain  four  feet  from 
the  soil  ? "  In  the  same  speech,  he  said 
of  Robert  Rantoul :  "  I  know  not  how 
erect  he  may  stand  hereafter,  but  I  am 
willing  to  give  him  good  credit  in  the 
future,  so  well  paid  has  been  this,  his  first 
bill  of  exchange.  He  has  done  at  least 
his  duty  to  the  constituency  he  repre- 
sented. He  looked  North  for  his  instruc- 
tions. The  time  has  been  when  no  Mas- 
sachusetts represenutive  looked  North ; 


we  only  saw  their  backs.  They  have 
always  looked  to  the  Southern  Cross; 
they  never  turned  their  eyes  to  the  North 
Star." 

This  prince  of  orators  has  just  passed 
his  seventieth  year,  but  he  retains  the 
fire  of  his  meridian  splendor,  and  holds 
the  throne  that  lifts  him  above  every 
political  speaker  in  this  country.  In  a 
recent  speech  delivered  before  the  elite 
and  literati  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  in 
Harvard  University,  he  made  those  classic 
halls  ring  with  golden  speech.  His  un- 
popular pets  were  arrayed  in  all  the  splen- 
did diction  at  his  command.  He  was 
listened  to  with  mingled  feelings  of  de- 
light, astonishment,  surprise,  and  anger, 
while  he  forged  his  thunderbolts  and 
hurled  them  at  the  opponents  of  woman's 
rights,  of  an  inflated  currency,  of  labor 
reform,  and  of  Irish  agitations,  etc.,  etc 
He  pours  new  wine  into  old  bottles  on 
purpose  to- bring  about  an  explosion,  and 
patches  worn-out  garments  with  new 
cloth  of  many  colors,  to  make  them 
ridiculous  when  worn  by  the  sages  of 
conservatism.  This  sort  of  work  could 
not  be  continued  with  success  by  an  ill- 
looking,  ignorant,  and  coarse  man. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
great  talent— shall  I  say  genius  ?  He  has 
a  pleasant  voice,  which  rings  out  like  a 
trumpet  when  played  upon  by  his  varied 
thought  and  feeling.  He  has  also  a  fine 
face,  a  good  figure,  and  he  is  master  of 
the  most  graceful  elocution.  Eveawhen 
we  do  not  like  the  tune  we  are  charmed 
by  the  beauty  and  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment. I  should  add  here  that  he  has  a 
brave  and  fiery  spirit — that  he  is  the  Hot- 
spur of  rebellion  against  many  of  the  old 
customs  enthroned  in  society.  He  is  an 
iconoclast  who  spares  no  image  that 
hinders  him  in  his  progressive  march. 
He  seems  to  have  a  "  cranky  "  wish  to  be 
prominent  on  the  losing  side  of  a  cause 
or  a  controversy.  His  sympathies  are 
not  only  with  the  "under  dog  in  the 
fight,"  but  he  would  shelter  the  dog  that 
is  mad.  He  loves  "  a  shining  mark,"  and, 
being  a  good  shot,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
hit  the  "  bull's-eye.''    His  target  may  be 
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the  administration,  or  a  political  organi- 
zation, or  the  church,  or  some  moral  re- 
form. When  he  goes  a-hunting  for  human 
game  he  attempts  to  bring  down  some  of 
the  tallest  men,  and  would  not  be  satis- 
fied if  he  did  not  bag  a  president,  a  ma- 
jor-general, or  a  cabinet  minister.  He 
makes  war  with  the  judiciary,  the  police, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  city  corporation, 
the  legislature,  the  club — and  any  head 
lifted  above  the  crowd  stands  the  risk  of 
getting  a  black  eye  or  a  mashed  nose. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  native  of  Boston,  the 
"American  Athens."  Some  one  said  that 
a  man  bom  in  Boston  need  not  be  bom 
again,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  needs  no  additional  in- 
telligence, but  the  silver-tongued  hero  of 
this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  has  the 
gift  which  universities  can  not  bestow, 
the  current  coin  of  true  eloquence,  that 
no  one  can  counterfeit  and  pass  off  as 
genuine  in  the  presence  of  a  discriminat- 
ing public.  "He  does  not  go  to  the  lamp 
of  the  old  schools  to  light  his  torch,  but 
dips  it  into  the  sun."  which  shines  for  all 
and  fills  the  common  atmosphere  with 
light  and  heat?  He  is  tall  and  symmetrical. 
His  face  shows  earnestness,  refinement, 
and  culture ;  head  large,  with  a  fine  front ; 
eyes  of  a  bluish-gray  color ;  hair,  once  au- 
bum,  now  white.  He  has  the  air,  look, 
and  carriage  of  a  gentleman.  Before  an 
audience  he  has  the  self-poise  and  stead- 
iness of  nerve  which  arise  not  from  self- 
esteem,  but  from  calm  courage  and  long 
experience  as  a  public  speaker,  and,  per- 
haps I  should  add,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  side  of  the  question, 
for  he  prepares  his  speeches  carefully, 
although  when  he  airs  them  they  have 
not  the  "  smell  of  the  lamp,  nor  the  hazi- 
ness of  its  smoke." 

James  Russell  Lowell,  who  is  about  ten 
years  the  junior  of  Wendell  Phillips,  pays 
him  this  lasting  compliment : 

**  He  stood  upon  the  world*f  broad  threshold ;  wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose ; 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  iu  foes. 
Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 
Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords. 


He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,  and  power,  and  gold. 
And  underneath  their  >oft  and  flowery  words 
Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss;  therefore  he  went 
And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 
Fanatic  nameJ  and  fool,  yet  well  content 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God^s  heart. 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  wide-Rpread  veins  of  endless  good." 

An  heir  of  wealth,  he  has,  never- 
theless, for  forty  years  been  most  of  the 
time  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  He  has  been  hooted 
at  in  the  street  and  at  conventions  as  a 
fanatic.  Mobs,  whose  arguments  are  usu- 
ally unmerchantable  eggs  and  paving- 
stones,  have  shown  their  hatred  of  him 
by  their  hisses  and  sulphury  speech.  The 
press,  while  acknowledging  his  power  as 
a  speaker,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
logic  and  eloquence,  has,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, denounced  him  as  a  chronic 
fault-finder  and  scold.  A  few  years  ago 
the  writer  met  him  at  a  convention  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  urged  him  not  to 
go  to  a "  certain  "  city  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment— a  woman's  rights  meeting,  I 
think  it  was — ^because  a  mob  had  been 
organized  to  give  him  a  hostile  recep- 
tion ;  "  O,  I  shall  go,"  said  he  ;  "  such  a 
greeting  as  you  refer  to  would  be  refresh- 
ing;  it  is  a  long  time  since  1  have  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  being  entertained  by 
a  mob." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Phillips'  ob- 
stinate opposition  to  the  best  efforts  of 
some  of  our  best  men  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it  has  hindered  his  usefulness. 
Without  sacrificing  his  principles,  or 
even  modifying  his  hatred  of  oppression, 
he  might  have  used  the  expediency  of 
Luther  and  made  himself  the  master  and 
leader  of  a  great  political  or  social  party. 

A  few  words  in  closing  with  reference 
to  his  birth  and  accomplishments.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston,  November  29th, 
181 1,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1 83 1,  at  the  law  school  in  1833, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1836  he  united  with 
the  abolitionists,  and  from  the  first  was 
its  most  eloquent  exponent.  From  a  dis- 
inclination to  observe  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  federal  G>nstitution,  he  relinquished 
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the  pnctice  of  law  in  1839.  Until  1861, 
he  advo:ated  disunion  as  the  most  efTect- 
ivc  plan  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Southern  States.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  sustained 
the  Government  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  In  1863-4  he  advocated,  with  great 
force,  the  arming,  educating,  and  enfran- 
chising the  freedmen,  and,  for  the  two 
last-named  purposes,  he  continued  the 
organization  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
till  after  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  1869.  In  1870  he  was  the 
temperance  and  labor  reform  candidate 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  receiving 
about  20,000  votes.  In  1875  he  made  old 
Faneuil  Hall  ring  with  a  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  Louisiana  policy  of  Gen.Grant. 
He  is  very  much  opposed  to  capital 
punishment,  and  considers  that  the  hang- 


ing of  the  assassin  Guiteau  would  be  a 
crime. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, as  he  appeared  in  his  prime.  One 
looking  at  his  amiable  face,  lit  as  it  is 
with  smiling  eyes,  would  not  dream  that 
he  could  say  bitter  words  that  could  bite 
and  sting  long  after  they  had  been  uttered. 
The  face  is  handsome,  but  it  covers  a 
volcanic  nature,  and  the  pleasant  lips 
easily  break  into  invectives  of  wrath 
against  vice  and  oppression.  His  coun- 
tenance shows  culture  and  refinement. 
His  Firmness  looms  up  into  stubborn- 
ness, and  he  has  Ideality  enough  to  stock 
half  a  dozen  minor  poets  with  imagery 
and  illustration.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  the  champion  of  human  liberty  and 
the  right  to  call  oppressors  to  an  account 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  INSANITY. 


IN  other  days,  in  many  lands  and  among 
many  people,  Insanity  was  considered 
a  mysterious  manifestation  of  fiendish 
power,  or  a  visitation  of  Divine  wrath. 
Very  slowly  some  truth  has  become  known 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  mental  alienation. 
The  state  of  most  insane  persons  when 
taken  care  of  by  friends,  or  when  made  a 
public  charge,  was  formerly  one  of  terror 
and  horror  to  those  about  them,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  neglected  or  ill-treated. 
They  were  commonly  subject  to  solitary 
confinement  in  some  dark  and  fetid 
comer.  Christian  philanthropy  has  for- 
tunately changed  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  madman. 

All  intelligent  people  now  understand 
that  mental  disturbance  is  the  result  of 
*  physical  ill,  or  disease  affecting  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  And  it  is  more 
strange  that  there  are  so  few  insane  than 
surprising  that  there  are  so  many.  Dr. 
Macdonald,  of  Ward's  Island  Hospital, 
gives  the  proportion  of  insane  to  sane, 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  one  to 
every  thousand.  In  New  York  State,  one 
to  8co ;  in  New  York  city,  one  to  500 ;  in 
England,  one  to  500.    The  strife,  strug- 


gle, turmoil,  anxiety,  competition,  and 
worry  of  modern  life  have  so  vastly  in- 
creased that  the  wonder  is  that  all  brains 
are  not  unbalanced  to  some  degree. 

From  the  first  month  of  babyhood,  the 
child  which  should  be  kept  quiet,  calm, 
and  tranquil  in  every  way,  is  whirled 
hither  and  thither  in  baby-wagon,  car- 
riage, or  steam-car,  with  little  more  re- 
gard to  its  real  comfort  and  well-being  * 
than  if  it  were  a  kitten.  Its  delicate,  un- 
trained nerves  are  subjected  to  all  the 
noise  that  renders  hideous  modem  life« 

Few  buildings  are  so  constructed  that 
outside  noises  are  excluded,  and  almost 
every  sound  may  be  heard  from  room  to 
room  throughout  a  house.  How  much 
this  constant  noise  wears  old  and  young 
we  can  only  partially  conjecture;  it 
is  a  constant  source  of  detriment  to 
the  nervous  systemi  Scarcely  any  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  for  deadening  or 
preventing  the  clatter,  rush  and  roar 
>\ith  which  modern  ingenuity  tortures 
the  ear  of  humanity.  When  will  some 
genius  more  mighty  than  Edison  arise, 
who  shall  oil  the  wheels  of  this  mighty 
tumult,  and  let  life  flow  again  with  only 
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the  soft  hum  of  the  ancient  spindle,  or 
the  dull  thud  of  the  pounded  flax  and 
threshing-floor  ? 

Before  the  child  has  comprehended 
anything  beyond  the  simplest  wishes  for 
food  and  toys,  it  is  taught  to  babble 
rhymes,  Bible  verses,  mottoes,  etc,  strain- 
ing its  memory  and  powers  of  attention 
to  grasp  and  retain  a  certain  arrangement 
of  sounds,  for  the  little  creat are  perceives 
nothing  else  in  its  task. 

Then  comes  school,  where  a  young 
person,  without  a  shadow  of  experience 
or  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  mind 
and  its  proper  development,  has  full  lib- 
erty to  force  into  the  young  brain  a 
medley  of  knowledge  without  any  regard 
to  its  being  received  pleasurably,  and 
made  a  living  force  within  the  mind. 
Day  after  day,  month  following  month, 
year  in  and  out,  the  youthful  martyr  is 
crammed  with  ill-comprehended  words, 
phrases,  rules,  exceptions,  recitations, 
formulas  —  everything  and  nothing.  It 
would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  piti- 
able, so  grievously  pitiable,  this  conning 
of  programmes,  which  men  call  educa- 
tion.   . 

Then  this  youth,  so  mentally  distorted 
by  his  training,  b^ins  to  smoke,  begins 
to  understand  slang,  b^ins  to  drink 
liquor,  begins  to  learn  and  practice 
nameless  vices.  He  reads  libraries  of 
•  wild  stories  of  passion,  suicide,  murder, 
and  the  nameless  horrors  that  the  news- 
papers retail  He  lives  perchance  in  a 
city  where  he  is  constantly  excited  by 
the  roar  and  rush  of  city  streets.  He  is 
employed  in  some  business  that  keeps 
him  without  open-air  exercise  through 
the  day;  at  night  he  dissipates  in  gas- 
lit,  heated  theatres,  where  passions  are 
inflamed  to  madness;  or  he  drinks  hell 
among  gamblers  and  their  bo6n  com- 
panions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  remain 
staid  and  temperate,  he  is  devoured  by  am- 
bition to  be  something  great  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  burrows  all  day  in  libraries 
over  abstruse  treatises  and  writes  late  of 
nights.  He  longs  to  be  the  greatest  poli- 
tician or  professor,  lawyer  or  physician, 


editor  or  orator,  novelist  or  artist,  or  poet 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  wants 
rank,  fame,  wealth,  and  only  by  brain-toil 
can  he  win  them.  So  year  after  year, 
utterly  regardless  of  health,  he  draws, 
reads,  studies,  writes,  preaches,  till,  some 
day,  he  staggers  at  his  work,  reels,  falls 
dead,  or  paralyzed,  or  goes  mad. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  thousands, 
and  will  be  the  history  of  yet  untold 
thousands  more,  unless  some  radical 
change  is  made  in  our  modes  of  life.  Men 
must  set  their  minds  to  solve  the  problem 
of  running  carriages  and  machinery  with 
less  noise ;  quiet  days  must  return  to 
mankind.  The  secluded,  hamlet  life  must 
have  more  social  activity  and  sweetness  ; 
there  must  be  less  drudgery.  Tales  of 
crime  must  not  be  so  related  as  to  whet 
other  appetites  for  other  criminal  deeds. 
Passion-rousing  stories  and  novels  must 
be  suppressed.  The  greed  of  wealth  and 
oflice  mgst  be  felt  as  ignoble  and  fall 
into  contempt.  Hand -work  must  be 
known  as  only  another  form  of  brain- 
work,  and  made  less  exhaustive  and  more 
honorable.  Fashionable  social  life  must 
be  simplified,  and  its  hours  reconciled 
with  those  of  nature.  There  must  be 
for  all  more  home  and  heart  festivals. 
Food  must  be  pure,  more  exactly  fitted 
to  the  separate  natures,  more  exactly 
prepared,  and  taken  more  correctly  as  to 
time,  physical  condition,  and  quantity. 

Childhood  must  be  quiet  and  unex- 
citing, and  mental  efforts  made  natural, 
pleasant,  and  only  mildly  stimulating. 
There  should  be  a  less  number  of  studies, 
and  less  hours  of  mental  application. 
Grown  men  and  women  could  with  diffi- 
culty bear  the  mental  effort  their  young 
children,  with  their  immature  strength, 
make.  As  society  is  now  organized,  neariy 
half  the  world  are  struggling  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life ;  nearly  all  the  other  half 
are  toiling  to  take  care  of  their  posses- 
sions; while  the  stragglers  from  each 
party  are  plotting  to  make,  by  their  cun- 
ning,  a  livelihood  from  others,  and  a 
large  number  are  a  dead  burden  upon 
society  because  of  illness,  imbecility,  or 
madness. 
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It  behooves  those  who  are  toilers  to 
take  qure  in  forming  the  laws  that  they 
shield  not,  and  help  not,  those  who  are 
the  locusts  and  army-worms  of  society, 
foraging  upon  the  labor  of  the  upright 
and  industrious.  Our  law-makers  ought 
to  put  away  that  one  great  cause  of 
crime  and  insanity— constant  temptation 
to  liquor-drinking,  which  makes,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  one-half  the  insane. 
The  brain  of  mankind  could  bear,  almost 
with  impunity,  the  strife  of  life  were  it 
not  constantly  weakened,  either  through 
heredity  or  through  the  direct  use  of  in- 
toxicants. There  is  more  madness  in  the 
••flowing  bowl"  than  comes  through  any 
other  cause. 

The  torture  many  endure  through  the 
misdeeds,  neglect,  ill-treatment,  or  open 
abuse  of  relatives  is  another  great  source 
of  insanity.  This  is  so  well  known  that 
physicians  of  the  insane  dislike  to  have 
relatives  visit  their  patients  freely,  as 
such  visits  often  retard  or  prevent  recov- 
ery. Those  who  best  know  our  failings, 
faults,  peculiarities,  and  sins  are  the  very 
ones  who  can  most  try,  agonize,  and  tor- 
ture us.  Life,  at  its  best,  is  full  of  care, 
toil,  sorrow,  and  despair,  and  we  continu- 
ally make  it  more  sad,  grievous,  and  des- 
perate by  our  conduct  toward  those  we 
profess  to  honor  and  to  love. 

Every  heart  needs  the  cheering,  con- 
soling, uplifting  influence  of  love  sur- 
rounding its  life,  entering  like  the  air 
into  every  part  of  its  being,  giving  buoy- 
ancy, freshness,,  and  beauty  to  life.  Dark 
and  cheerless  is  that  life,  though  passed 
amidst  el^;ance  and  wealth,  if  it  have 
not  love  beside  its  festal  board,  within  its 
decorated  walls.  Love  lightens  labor, 
soothes  the  care-worn,  warms  and  invigo- 
rates weakness  and  poverty.  And  tender, 
watchful  love  might  often  avert  or  pre- 
vent insanity  in  relatives. 

Unjust  detraction  and  slander  is*  an- 
other cause  to  which  much  insanity  may 
be  attributed.  Every  one  ought  to  make 
it  a  rule  of  life  neither  to  originate,  nor 
even  to  repeat,  evil  of  any  person,  unless 
absolutely  certain  they  are  speaking  only 
truth ;  even  then  it  must  be  done  only 


to  warn,  and  thus  prevent  others  from 
falling  into  evil. 

Envious  and  malicious  feelings  often 
unbalance  the  mind.  Any  person  who  is 
conscious  of  such  feelings  in  his  heart 
must  struggle  valiantly  against  them; 
tvymg  by  prayer  and  kindly  offices  to 
those  who  have  ill-treated  him  to  con- 
quer the  evil  feeling,  lest,  like  a  wild 
beast  of  prey,  it  turn  against  and  rend  its 
possessor.  No  heart  can  nourish  evil 
thoughts  of  any  kind  with  impunity. 

Excessive,  monotonous  labor  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  insanity  among  women, 
especially  among  women  in  the  country. 
Another  trouble  is  the  irritation  caused 
by  feeling  that,  however  diligently  and 
faithfully  they  work,  they  still  must  ask, 
even  b^,  for  every  shilling  they  wish  to 
use,  instead  of  having  a  fund  constantly 
appropriated  to  themselves.  The  feeling 
of  being  held  inferior,  of  being  in  sub- 
jection, that  almost  all  married  women 
have,  is  a  constant  wear,  often  ending  in 
insanity. 

So-called  religious  excitement,  which 
is  usually  the  struggle  of  a  soul  against 
the  fearful  doctrines  of  unforgivable  sin 
and  eternal  punishment — the  struggle  of 
a  soul  into  which  fear  and  terror  of  a  God 
of  anger  and  wrath  has  entered  and  taken 
full  possession — ^is  another  cause  of  men- 
tal alienation.  Alas!  that  such  fearful 
views  of  God  should  so  long  have  ruled 
mankind,  generated,  as  they  were,  in  the 
imaginations  of  men  who  could  not  com- 
prehend the  idea  of  a  God  so  superior  to 
mankind  that  he  knows  neither  anger 
nor  wrath  in  any  human  sense— of  a  God 
whose  love  is  boundless  as  his  bounty, 
strong  as  his  power,  endless  as  his  being ; 
who  loves  the  sinner  while  he  hates  the 
sin ;  who  can  not  harbor  revenge  or  ani- 
mosity against  the  creatures  he  has  made, 
any  more  than  a  tender  father  can  harbor 
anger  against  his  oft-offending  child.  As 
the  race  passes  its  childhood,  it  will  learn 
to  understand  and  love  God,  and  instead 
of  a  monster  made  a  divinity,  it  will  re- 
ceive a  father. 

Having  seen  how  insanity  is  often  pro- 
duced, we  turn  to  the  means  of  preven- 
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tion  and  cure.  First,  the  mind  of  the 
expectant  mother  should  be  kept  calm 
and  tranquil,  free  from  gnawing  cares 
and  anxieties,  from  excessive  labor,  from 
heart-loneliness,  and  from  every  sort  of 
strife,  discord,  and  anger.  Then  when 
the  infant  has  entered  life,  gentleness, 
quiet,  air,  light,  and  moderate  exercise 
should  be  its  only  stimulants.  No  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  urge  mental 
action,  and  all  it  learns  for  three  years 
should  be  learned  without  effort.  From 
three  years  of  age  to  six,  its  powers  of 
observation  should  be  sedulously  culti- 
vated ;  this  will  give  the  child  an  easy 
and  unfailing  source  of  knowledge  with- 
out mental  strain. 

The  youth  may  now  learn  reading  by 
the  word-method,  counting  from  objects, 
drawing  of  lines  and  their  simple  combi- 
nations, printing  upon  the  slate,  and  sim- 
pie  addition  and  subtraction.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  primary  arithmetic  may  be 
taken,  and  more  advanced  reading,  spell- 
ing, and  lessons  from  outline  maps  in 
geography.  The  teacher  must  be  sweet 
and  pleasant,  the  school-room  attractive 
with  plants  and  pictures.  Strict  obedi- 
ence must  be  enjoined  from  the  first,  that 
all  conflict  of  spirit  and  will  may  be 
avoided.  The  child  must  be  continually 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
truth,  justice,  and  honorable  feeling. 

Thus  gradually  the  pliant  mind  should 
be  developed,  taking  care  not  to  load  the 
memory  with  discordant  or  undigested 
knowledge.  Subjects  of  study  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  connected,  as  history 
with  biography,  languages  with  literature, 
botany  and  geology  with  geography,  so 
that  the  facts  of  one  may  help  to  keep 
the  facts  and  principles  of  another.  The 
conflicts  of  school  will  prepare  the  youth 
for  the  conflicts  of  life.  Now,  if  the 
bodily  health  be  sedulously  guarded,  the 
young  man  or  woman  may  enter  into 
life's  business,  struggle,  and  labor  with  a 
sound  brain,  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  unim- 
paired strength. 

The  cure  of  insanity  is  a  subject  that 
has  engaged  many  eminent  minds.  The 
methods  now  in  use  are  a  great  advance 


upon  those  prevalent  fifty  years  ago,  and 
yet  much  is  to  be  desired  in  the,way  of 
improved  methods  and  greater  certainty 
of  restoration.  Prompt  treatment  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  sentiment  of 
society  has  been  such  that  insanity  was 
held  a  thing  disgraceful,  and  patients  and 
their  friends  have  deferred  treatment, 
concealing  the  growing  disease  until  the 
chance  of  recovery  was  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum, and  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Treat- 
ment should  commence  with  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  mental  alienation.  Diver- 
sion, travel,  new  pursuits,  and  new  sur- 
roundings, rest,  or  recreation,  according 
to  the  conditions,  must  be  allowed,  and 
all  disag^eable  subjects  and  persons 
rigidly  excluded. 

Gentle  and  soothing  music  might  be 
employed  with  good  \*ffect  with  many 
patients.  Soft  and  sweet  songs,  the  tones 
of  the  flute,  or  a  sweet-toned  piano  gently 
played  would  be  beneficial  to  many 
minds.  And  all  attendants  should  be 
mild-speaking,  gentle-mannered  persons^ 
with  gentle  hearts,  too,  and  unbounded 
patience.  Flowers  and  plcasan^  pictures 
should  fill  the  rooms,  and  every  harmless 
pleasure  should  be  freely  accorded.  Any 
person  or  thing  that  irritates  must  be 
carefully  excluded,  and  life  made  as 
sunny,  kind,  and  tender  as  possible.  With 
healthful  food,  adequate  exercise,  proper 
physical  treatment,  the  best  results  may 
be  hoped  with  a  large  class  of  the  insane. 

AMELIE  V.   PETIT. 


Pessimists  are  laiigely  made  up  of  the 
discontented,  the  discouraged,  and  the 
disconsolate ;  hopers  who  have  lost  hope 
in  losing  youth,  fortune,  ambition,  affec- 
tion ;  dreamers  tired  of  wandering  blindly 
among  truths  undemonstrable ;  men  who 
have  lost  themselves  in  scenes  of  misery 
not  to  be  relieved  by  charity ;  men  ship- 
wrecked on  a  monotonous  continent  of 
ignorance;  men  of  exceptional  sensibil- 
ities; men  of  abnormal  tenderness  of 
spirit ;  men  whose  hearts  are  over-swollen 
with  excessive  sympathies. 
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'T^HE  arts  by  which  man  defends  and 
^  maintains  himself,  and  by  which  he 
controls  the  affairs  of  the  world,  depend 
as  much  upon  his  ability  to  use  the  tools 
and  instruments  which  he  has  invented 
as  apon  any  other  capability.  Some  ac- 
count, then,  of  these  tools  and  instru- 
ments, from  their  earliest  and  rudest 
forais,  will  be  interesting. 

It  is  instructive,  in  the  first  place,  to 
observe  how  the  higher  apes  indicate  the 
rudiments  of  the  tool-using  power.  They 
defend  themselves  with  missiles.  The 
orang-outangs,  in  the  Durian  forests,  pelt 
passers-by  with  the  thorny  fruit.  The 
chimpanzee,  in  his  native  wild,  is  said  to 


him  the  "tool-maker"  than  the  "tool- 
user." 

When  we  scrutinize  the  tools  and  in- 
struments in  common  use  we  find  that 
there  is  a  close  relation  running  all 
through  from  the  rudest  forms  ta  the 
most  intricate  and  refined.  They  appear 
to  have  grown  from  one  form  to  another 
by  small  successive  changes.  The  instru- 
ment which  at  first  did  several  kinds  of 
work  roughly,  afterward  varied  off  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  suit  particular  purposes, 
and  the  result  is  several  different  instru- 
ments. A  Zulu  seen  scraping  the  stick 
that  is  to  be  the  shaft  of  his  assegai,  with 
the  iron  head  that  is  to  be  fixed  on  it. 


Fig.  1. — Later  Stonb  Agb  Implbmonts. 


crack  nuts  with  a  stone.  And  we  know 
that  apes  are  easily  taught  many  things 
deemed  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  they 
retain  the  teaching. 

The  lowest  order  of  implements  is 
those  which  Nature  provides  ready-made, 
or  merely  wanting  a  finish,  such  as  peb- 
bles for  slinging  or  hammering,  sharp 
splinters  of  stone  for  cutting  or  scraping, 
branches  of  trees  for  clubs  and  spears, 
thorns  or  teeth  to  pierce  with.  These 
are  found  in  use  among  savages,  yet  in 
the  civilized  wor!d  they  have  their  appli- 
cations, as  when  a  stick  is  caught  up  to 
kill  a  rat  or  snake.  I  n  the  South  of  France 
women  shell  almonds  with  a  smooth  peb- 
ble. The  higher  implements  used  by 
mankind  are  in  most  cases  improvements 
on  some  natural  object,  so  that  it  may  be 
deemed  a  better  definition  of  man  to  call 


may  give  an  idea  of  what  early  tool- 
making  was  like  before  men  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  pattern  of  instrument 
spoken  of — the  iron  head — ^was  not  the 
best  for  cutting  and  scraping.  We  should 
be  horrified  by  a  blacksmith  proposing  to 
extract  an  aching  tooth  with  his  pincers, 
yet  our  forefathers  knew  no  better  way. 
The  dentist's  forceps  are  but  a  modified 
form  of  the  smith's  tool — a  special  vari- 
ety for  a  special  purpose. 

On  going  back  to  the  early  history  of 
instruments  we  find  there  but  little  or  no 
distinction  between  the  weapon  of  the 
hunter  and  of  the  soldier,  and  in  several 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that  both  tool  and 
weapon  had  their  origin  in  some  instru- 
ment that  served  alike  to  break  skulls 
and  cocoanuts,  or  to  hack  at  the  limbs  of 
men  and  trees.    The  thick  stick,  or  cud- 
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gel,  which,  when  heavier  or  knobbed, 
passes  into  the  club,  is  among  the  simplest 
weapons.    In  the  old  mythological  pict- 


Fig.  a.— GuNPLiNT  Maicbk*8  Core  and  Flakbs. 

ures  Hercules  is  represented  carrying  a 
gnarled  club  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
South  Sea  islanders  of  to-day  have  clubs 
elegantly  shaped  and  carved.  From  sav- 
age through  barbaric  times  the  war-club 
lasted  on  into  the  middle  ages  of  Europe, 
the  heavy  mace  of  mailed  knights  being 
but  a  variety  of  it.  Now  and  then  it  ap- 
pears in  the  peaceful  arts,  as  in  the  rib- 
bed clubs  with  which  the  Polynesian 
women  beat  out  bark  cloth. 

One  curious  feature  in  the  study  of 
primitive  weapons  is  the  way  in  which 
the  rudest  of  them,  after  their 
serious  use  in  war,  have  come  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  power ;  for 
instance,  the  mace  in  England  is 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  royal 
authority,  and  laid  on  the  table 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament 
or  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  hammer  has  been  generally 
an  implement.  Its  history  begins 
with  the  smooth  heavy  pebble 
held  in  the  hand,  such  as  the  Af- 
rican blacksmiths  to  this  day 
forge  their  iron  with — a  smooth 
stone  serving  for  an  anvil.  It  was 
a  great  improvement  to  fasten  the 
stone  hammer  on  a  handle.  This 
was  done  in  very  ancient  times.  ^ 

Fig.  I  shows  stone  heads  grooved 
or  bored  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them 
to  the  handles.    Although  the  iron  ham- 
mer has  superseded  these,  a  trace  of  the 


old  stone  remains  in  the  very  word  ham- 
mer, which  is  from  the  old  Scandinavian 
hamarr,  meaning  both  rock  and  ham- 
mer. 

In  the  earliest  times  men  used 

pointed  and  edged  instruments  of 

stone.    In  the  mammoth  period 

they  had  learned  to  know  how  to 

hack  off  two-edged  pieces  of  flint. 

This  art  of  flaking  flint  or  other 

suitable  stones,  is  the  foundation 

of  stone  implement  making.    A 

good  idea  of  it  may  be  gained 

from  the  Suffolk  g^n-flint  makers, 

who  at  this  day  carry  on  the  old 

craft,  though  with  better  tools 

and  for  different  purposes. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  gun-flint  maker's 

core, with  the  flakes  replaced  where  he  has 

knocked  them  off,  and  the  mark  of  the 

blow  is  seen  which  detached  each  flake. 

Those  made  by  the  stone  age  men  may 

be  three-sided,  and  like  the  Australian 

flake  in  Fig.  3,  b ;  but  the  more  convenient 

flat-backed  shape.  Fig.  3,  a,  has  been  used 

from  the  earliest    known    times.      The 

flint-core.  Fig.  i,  /,  with  the  flakes,  e,  e, 

taken  from  it,  shows  how,  by  previous 

flaking  or  trimming,  it  was  prepared  for 

the  new  flake  to  come  off  with  a  suitable 

back.  The  finest  are  those  not  struck  off, 


Fig.  3.— Stone  Flakes. 

but  forced  by  pressure  with   a  tool  of 
wood  or  horn. 
The  Danish  flake.  Fig.  3,  c,  was  made 
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so,  doubtless,  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
sharp  flakes  of  obsidian,  with  which  the 
native  barbers  of  Mexico  used  to  shave. 


In  the  later  stone  age  we  find  neatly 
shaped  and  sharp-edged  ground  celts,  as 
in  Figs.  I  and  5.    The  word  celt,  taken 


Fig.  4.— Earubr  Stonb  Agb  Funt  Picks  or  Hatchvts. 


to  the  great  astonishment  of  Cortez's 
soldiers.  A  stone  flake  just  struck  off 
maybe  fit  for  use  as  a  knife  or  as  a  spear- 
head, like  that  in  Fig.  i,  a,  by  further 
flaking.  It  may  be  made  into  a  scraper, 
arrow-head,  or  awl,  as  c,  d,g,  in  Fig.  i. 

In  the  drift  gravels  of  the  quaternary 
period,  or  age  of  mammoths,  rough  flakes, 
like  Fig.  3,  a,  and  stone  implements  such 
4IS  are  represented  in  Fig.  4,  are  found 
chipped  to  an  edge.  They  may  have 
served  with  the  pointed  end  as  picks, 
with  the  broad  end  as  hatchets.  It  is  not 
-dear  that  any  of  them  were  fixed  in 
handles,  but  there  are  specimens  found 
which  have  only  one  end  chipped  to  a 
point,  the  other  end  being  left  smooth, 


from  the  Latin  celtus,  meaning  a  chisel, 
is  applied  to  the  various  chisel-like  in- 
struments of  rude  and  ancient  tribes,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  name  of  the 
people  called  Celts  or  Kelts.  The  stone 
celt  only  requires  a  handle  to  convert  it 
into  a  hatchet.  This  was  done  very 
simply  by  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  who 
would  pick  up  a  suitable  water-worn 
pebble,  rub  one  end  down  to  an  edge,  and 
bind  it  in  a  twig,  as  in  Fig.  5,  b.  Another 
rude  way  of  mounting  a  celt  was  to  stick 
it  into  a  club,  forming  a  woodman's  or 
warrior's  axe.  That  at  c  shows  one  that 
was  dug  out  of  a  bog  in  Ireland.  The 
most  advanced  method  was  to  drill  a  hole 
through  the   stone   blade,  in  which    a 


h  c  d 

Fig.  5.— Stonb  Axbs,  Etc. 


-SO  that  it  would  appear  they  were  grasped 
in  the  hand  to  hack  with.  There  is 
nothuig  to  show  that  the  men  of  the  drift 
period  ever  ground  a  stone  to  an  edge. 


handle  could  be  fixed,  as  at  d.  When  the 
stone  blade  is  fixed  with  the  edge  across 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  the  tool 
becomes  a  carpenter's  adze,  as  e,  such  as 
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the  instrument  used  by  the  canoe-build- 
ing Polynesians. 
Turning  our  attention  to  metallic  forms 


the  tough  metal  it  answers  perfectly. 
These  transformed  hatchets  probably  led 
to  the  making  of  severied  most  important 


/ 


-Metallic  Weapons  of  War,  Old  Styles. 


of  knives,  axes,  swords,  etc.,  we  find  how 
closely  the  old  stone  implements  are  imi- 
tated in  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  although 
the  patterns  were  of  course  lightened  and 
otherwise  improved, to  suit  the  better 
material.  The  use  of  metal  brought  in 
forms  to  which  stone  was  not  suited.  An 
idea  of  these  changes  is  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  a  series  of  metal-cutting 
instruments.  In  Fig.  6,  there  is  the 
Egyptian  bronze  battle-axe  a,  not  very 
far  altered  from  the  stone  hatchet ;  b,  a 
bronze  falchion,  also  of  the  Egyptian 
warrior,  was  a  sort  of  axe-blade  with  the 
handle  shaped  down.    This  convenient 


Fig.  7.— Stoke  Sprax  and  Dagger  Heads,  with  Com- 
plemrktary  Weapons  in  Bronze,  and  Sword. 

alteration  could  not  have  been  made  in 
the  stone  hatchet ;  it  would  have  broken 
in  the  shank  at  the  first  blow,  while  in 


classes  of  weapons  and  tools,  where  a 
blade  with  a  stout  back  and  front  edge, 
fixed  to  a  handle  below,  is  fit  for  chop- 
ping, slashing,  or  cutting;  hence  the 
various  forms  of  the  saber  or  the  scimitar 
are  ordinary  knives  and  cleavers.  Nor 
does  the  development  stop  here,  for  the 
group  of  instruments  to  which. the  En- 
glsh  bill-hook  belongs  is  made  with  a 
concave  edge,  as  in  the  Hindoo  form,  f, 
this  leading  to  the  still  more  curved  forms 
of  the  sickle  and  scythe. 

From  the  early  stone  spear-heads  an- 
other set  of  weapons  seem  to  have  grad- 
ually arisen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The 
spear,  a,  from  the  Admiralty  Islands,  be- 
comes a  dagger  when  the  shaft  is  broken 
off  short.  It  can  not  be  told  whether  the 
flint  blades  of  shapes  like  ^,  which  are 
dug  up  in  Europe,  are  intended  for 
mounting  as  spears  or  as  daggers.  The 
brittleness  of  stone  was  against  the  use 
of  stone  blades  more  than  a  few  inches 
long,  but  when  metal  came  in,  the  blades 
could  be  made  long,  tapering,  and  sharp. 
In  the  old  Egyptian  pictures  soldiers  are 
seen  armed  with  spear  and  dagger,  the 
two  weapons  having  blades  of  similar 
shape.  It  seems  as  though  the  metal 
dagger,  by  further  lengthening,  passed 
into  the  two-edged  sword,  a  weapon  im- 
possible in  stone. 

Fig.  7  shows  three  specimens  from  the 
bronze  period  of  Northern  Europe,  in 
which  it  is  seen  how  the  spear-head,  c^ 
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may  have  been  lengthened  into  the  dag- 
ger»  d,  and  that  again  into  the  leaf-like 
swrord.  e,  Thoms,  pointed  splinters  of 
bone  or  flint-flakes,  worked  to  a  point, 
served  the  early  tribes  as  borers.  The 
saw  probably  invented  itself  from  a  jag- 
ged flint-flake,  which  afterward  became 
the  more  artificial  flint-saw  in  Fig.  i,  h. 

Thus  the  men  of  the  stone  age  period 
had,  in  rude  and  early  forms,  some  of  the 
pnncipal  tools  which  were  improved  upon 
in  the  ages  of  the  metals.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  look  into  Wilkinson's  "Ancient 
Egypt "  at  the  contents  of  the  carpenter's 
tool-basket,  where  the  bronze-edged  saw, 
chisels,  etc.,  show  traces  of  likeness  to  the 
old  stone  implements ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  Egyptian  set  of  tools,  and  still 
more  those  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  carpenters  resemble  those  we  are 
using  at  this  day.  The  ancient  carpen- 
ter, however,  never  got  beyond  nails. 
The  idea  of  screws,  which  are  so  essential 
to  modem  construction,  and  to  the  tools 
founded  upon  the  screw,  as  the  auger  and 
gimlet,  was  never  seized  by  the  ancient 
artisan. 

How  far  back  in  the  history  of  man  the 
use  of  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane 
may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered,  can 
not  be  determined.  The  ancient  Eg}'p- 
tians  used  wedges  to  split  of!  very  huge 
blocks  of  stone.  One  wonders,  knowing 
the  pulley  as  they  did,  that  it  never  ap- 
pear#in  the  rig^ng  of  their  ships.  A 
draw-well,  with  a  pulley,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  also  a 
huge  winged  bull  is  moved  along  with 
levers  dragged  on  a  sled  with  rollers  be- 
neath the  wheel  carriage.  One  of  the 
most  important  machines  must  have  been 
invented  in  the  ages  before  history.  In 
looking  for  some  hint  as  to  how  wheel 
carriages  came  to  be  invented,  it  Is  of 
little  use  to  judge  from  the  skilled  work 
that  was  turned  out  by  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Roman  carpentarii.  There  were  rude 
contrivances,  to  be  sure,  which  look  as 
though  they  belong  to  the  early  ages  of 
inventioQ,  such  as  the  plaustrum,  or  farm 
cart.  It  had  for  wheels  two  solid  wooden 
drums  near  a  foot  thick,  made  from  a 


tree-trunk,  and  fixed  to  the  axle,  which 
was  kept  in  place  by  wooden  pegs,  cir 
passed  through  rings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cart.  But  fully  as  coarse  constructions 
may  be  met  with  in  rural  neighborhoods 
to-day. 

Another  ancient  machine  is  the  mill. 
The  rudest  tribes  of  savages  had  a  simple 
yet  eflfective  means  for  powdering  char- 
coal and  ocher  to  paint  themselves  with, 
and  for  the  more  useful  work  of  bruising 
wild  seeds  for  food.  The  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  round  stone  held  in  the  hand, 
and  a  larger  hollowed  stone  for  a  bed.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  how  our  pestle  and 
mortar  keep  to  this  primitive  type.  When 
people  took  to  agriculture,  and  grain  be- 
came a  chief  part  of  their  food,  and  meal- 
ing it  the  woman's  heavy  work,  a  form  of 
mealing-stone  came  into  use,  suited  not 


Fif .  8.— Cokh-Croshbr,  (Stawlbv). 

for  pounding,  but  for  grinding  only,  and 
doing  this  better.  An  example  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  8  of  an  ancient  corn-crusher 
as  dug'  up  in  Anglesey,  the  stone  muller 
or  roller  having  its  sides  hollowed  for  the 
hands  of  the  grinder,  who  worked  it  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  perfection  of  such 
a  corn-crusher  may  be  seen  in  the  "  me- 
tate,"  with  its  neatly  shaped  bed  and 
rolling-pin  of  lava,  with  which  the  Mexi- 
can women  crush  the  maize  for  their 
corn-cakes.  The  modem  mill  is  but  an 
improvement  of  this. 

The  quern,  or  hand-mill,  of  the  ancient 
world  consisted  of  two  circular  flat  mill- 
stones, the  upper  being  turned  by  a  handle 
while  the  grain  was  poured  in  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  it  came  out  as 
meal,  or  around  the  edge.  This  early 
hand-mill  has  lasted  on  into  the  modem 
world,  and  Fig.  9  shows  "Two  women 
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grinding  at  the  mill."  They  might  be 
seen  in  the  Hebrides  in  the  last*  century. 
The  quern  is  still  used  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  the  islands. 


Fig.  9. — Hbbridks  Women  Gkinding  Meal,  (Pennant), 

Another  group  of  revolving  tools  and 
machines  begins  with  the  drill.  The 
simplest  mode  of  twirling  the  boring- 
stick  between  the  hands  was  that  in  fire- 
making.  In  this  clumsy  way  rude  tribes 
bored  holes  through  hard  stone  by  pa- 
tiently twirling  a  reed  or  stick  with  sharp 
sand  and  water.  This  primitive  tool  was 
improved,  both  for  making  fire  and  boring 
holes,  by  winding  around  the  stick  a 
thorn  or  cord,  which,  being  pulled  back- 
ward and  forward,  worked  the  drill,  as 
the  ancient  shipwrights  are  described  in 


the  Odyssey  to  do  when  boring  timbers* 
The  ingenious  plan  of  using  a  bow  with 
its  string  to  drive  the  drill  was  known  in 
the  old  Egyptian  workshops,  but  the  still 
more  perfect  Archimedean  drill 
is  modem. 

The  turning  lathe,  doubtless,, 
had  its  origin  in  the  drill.  The 
foot-lathe,  with  its  crank  and  con- 
tinuous revolution,  is  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  the  old-^hioned 
bowl-lathe  with  which  the  turner 
used  to  shape  his  wooden  bowls 
and  chair-legs. 

No  one  knows  exactly  when  and 
how  that  wonderful  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  screw,  appeared* 
It  was  familiar  to  the  Greek  math- 
ematicians, and  the  screw  linen 
press  and  oil  press  of  classical 
times  are  almost  modem  in  their 
construction. 

In  that  period,  when  men  began 
to  appreciate  the  effect  of  in- 
vention to  ease  manual  labor,  then  the 
greatest  changes  occurred  in  the  instru- 
ments and  tools  in  common  use.  Withia 
the  last  century  or  so,  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  has  been  the  most 
potent  accessory  in  this  respect,  and  more 
than  ever  man  seeks  to  change  the  labo- 
rious part  he  played  in  the  early  ages  for 
the  higher  duty  of  director  or  controller 
of  the  world's  forces.* 


*  For  the  illustrations  of  the  above  article  we  lue  in> 
debted  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
Tyler*s  ^'Anthropology,  nrom  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  mainly  derived. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  COMMENTATOR.-NO.  V. 

FAITH— A    SENSE. 
"  He  endured  as  seeinjir  him  who  is  invisible."— Hebrews  xi.  37. 


IT  has  been  so  long  customary  to  speak 
of  Faith  as  an  act,  one  of  trust,  or 
rest,  upon  the  word  of  some  one,  but 
especially  of  God,  that  the  Sense  of  Faith 
may  seem  strange.  Still,  it  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  such  in  the  Bible,  particu- 
larly in  our  text,  and  the  "  eye  of  Faith  " 
is  quite  popular  in  our  pulpits  and  prayer 


meetings.  I  hope  to  demonstrate  in  this 
article  that  Faith  is  a  sense  compound  in 
its  powers  and  operations.  Phrenology 
is  the  inciter  of  this  new  definition ;  but 
it  has  providentially  given  us  a  term  that 
obscures  by  its  very  use.  Marvelousness^ 
like  Mirthfulness,  is  an  inappropriate 
name  for  the  organ  it  professes  to  define. 
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All  nomenclature  should  be  based  on 
fundamental  distinctions;  but  it  is  not 
90  with  either  of  these  terms.  They  both 
represent  surface  extremes.  It  requires 
ratiocination  to  learn  that  Mirthfulness 
is  the  misnomer  for  the  analytical  faculty. 
It  demands  much  experience  to  discover 
under  the  old  name  of  marvelousness, 
sober  and  sublime  Faith.  These  partial 
names  are  based  on  abnormalities— one 
provoking  mirth ;  the  other  a  sneer.  In 
reading  "  Brain  and  Mind/'  the  influence 
of  this  nomenclature  of  the  earlier  Phre- 
nologist is  still  apparent,  as  all  the  illus- 
trative cases  are  those  of  so-called  enthu- 
siasts and  fanatics,  who  are  quoted  as 
thinking  they  saw  some  person  of  the 
Deity,  or  "a  vision  of  angels."  If  Faith, 
as  a  proper  and  inherent  sense  of  man, 
had  been  known  and  the  five  low  senses 
of  the  body  had  not  been  considered  his 
only  ones,  this  slighting  name  would  not 
have  been  given  to  the  noblest  of  the 
seven,  and  the  first  kind,  or  God-sense. 

Our  text  has  always  been  quoted  as  the 
highest  expression  of  the  faith-life.  "  *rhe 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  is  its  com- 
panion. The  word  used  in  the  original 
is  the  root  of  the  only  words  used  for 
"  vision  "  in  all  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  a  word  clearly  distinguished  by  the 
Saviour  himself  from  any  expressing 
merely  fleshly  sight  of  him,  in  those  pas- 
sages of  declared  revelation :  John  xvi. 
i6 :  "A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me  (with  the  eyes),  and  again,  a  little 
while,  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father ! "  Here  making  a  plain 
distinction  between  physical  and  spiritual 
sight,  and  giving  promise  of  visions.  The 
words  in  their  general  usage  mark  the 
same  differences.  The  word  "seeing" 
of  our  text  is  the  distinctive  word  for 
vbional  sight.  Marvelousness,  as  the 
name  for  this  high  organical  sight,  would 
compel  us  to  say  visionary  sight ;  but  I 
repudiate  any  such  narrow  compulsion, 
and  propose  to  show  that  not  even  sight 
is  a  term  full  enough  to  define  this  noble 
sense  of  the  Unseen. 

The  grade  of  man's  faculties  is  powers, 
organs,  and  members.    A  sense  is  a  per- 


ceptive power,  and  initiates  conception 
of  its  ^object,  which  is  always  substantial. 
It  may  be  by  self,  an  organ,  or  a  member. 
As  all  mediums  obscure,  the  strongest 
sense  must  be  consciousness,  or  the  self- 
sense.  Then  comes  this  one  of  faith, 
which  has  only  a  phrenal  organ,  and  not 
a  bodily  member  as  well.  The  differentia 
of  the  dignity  of  a  sense  must  be  its  ob- 
ject. The  Conscious  sense  is  like  Touch, 
called  a  Sense,  but  with  no  particular 
organ,  or  member,  in  which  it  is  wholly 
located.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  "  In- 
dividuality "  to  speak  clearly ;  but  think 
it  may  hold  the  same  relation  to  Con- 
sciousness that  the  fingers,  or  other  ex^ 
tremities  do  to  Touch !  So  the  instru- 
mental mode  of  action  gives  us  three 
grades  of  sense,  and  soul,  body,  and  spirit 
give  us  seven  senses,  with  self,  an  oi^;an, 
and  five  members  as  the  factors. 

When  Faith  is  called  a  trust  the  whole 
attention  is  called  to  judgments,  not  to 
perceptions.  Reason,  which  produces 
judgments,  is  the  important  factor.  A 
perceptive  power  deals  with  phenomena, 
and  is  distinctively  scientific;  while  a 
rational  power  deals  with  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  data  gathered,  and  is  dis- 
tinctively philosophic.  The  latter  deals 
with  the  mode,  and  the  former  with  the 
entity  objective,  or  subjective.  Also,  as 
the  distinct  function  of  Faith  is  to  con- 
ceive of  person,  not  of  individual  or 
thing,  it  deals  with  the  very  being  of  its 
Object,  and  not  with  his  words  only,  and 
the  union  between  the  Seer  and  the  Seen 
is  real  and  effective.— (Gr.  of  John  xii. 
36.)  There  is  no  room  nor  time  for  ratio- 
cination, because  the  contact  between  the 
reasoner  and  the  idea,  which  is  the  aim  of 
the  process,  is  complete  without  such  de- 
lay. For  instance,  in  temptation,  a  man 
has  an  argument  commenced  immediately 
on  the  presentation  of  it  to  his  lust.  A 
mandate  of  the  conscience  is  met  by  a 
counter  presentation  of  an  inducement,  or» 
if  the  man  is  seeking  pardon,  a  promise 
contends  with  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  rea- 
soning follows.  Present  now  the  highest 
defense  against  the  inducement  or  offer 
against  the  fear,  the  Conquering  Person, 
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or  Sufficient  Saviour,  The  Christ,  and 
there  is  no  process  unto  a  conclusion,  or 
an  act  of  repulsion;  but  an  immediate 
displacement  of  the  temptation  or  fear 
by  that  Saviour  Person.  It  is  not  a  trust, 
but  a  grasping  by  Vision  of  a  Higher,  and 
the  Holy  One.  Trust  implies  Hope,  and 
so  begets  delay,  and  so  patience ;  but 
this  Faith  is  the  "substance  of  things 
hoped  for."  There  is  no  gap,  no  imagin- 
able or  computable  separation  between 
the  Seer  and  the  Seen. 

This  gives  us  another  proof  of  **  Faith 
— a  Sense,"  because  it  has  initiative,  in- 
stantaneous power ;  it  produces  action  or 
delay.  But  what  makes  it  so  act  is  its 
cognizance  of  substance.  For  example, 
we  pass  along  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  swiftly  change  our  course  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  obstructions.  There  is  no 
ratiocination,  but  simply  action,  called 
automatic,  but  really  sensitive.  So  this 
Faith  acts.  It  perceives  and  acts;  not 
perceives,  reasons,  and  acts.  It  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  Person,  with  whom  it  deals, 
and  the  Seer's  action  is  conformable. 

Again,  perception  is  higher  than  rea- 
son for  all  purposes  of  action ;  reason, 
than  perception  for  all  purposes  of  habit. 
Faith  is  essentially  wedded  to  action. 
Hear  every  pulpit  in  the  land !  and  equal- 
ly hear  that  the  faith  of  the  audience 
does  not  so  express  itself,  because  it  is  a 
trust,  and  not  a  vision.  The  pulpit,  and 
not  the  pew,  is  to  blame.  An  inherent 
inconsistency,  whether  recognized  or  not, 
is  the  most  potent  obstructor  I  There  is 
a  process  declared  as  inherent  in  faith, 
but  what  is  it  ?  Love !  "  Faith  energizes 
in  love,"  says  St.  Paul.  But  the  common 
characteristics  of  faith  and  love  lie  in 
their  promptness  to  see  and  embrace.  A 
philosopher  in  love  is  a "  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.'*  It's  a  just  conclusion 
that  the  greater  and  more  influential  the 
act  of  perception,  the  quicker  and  more 
effectual  the  action.  This  does  not  deny 
that  Faith  deals  with  individuals  as  well  as 
things,  and  so  with  Revelation  as  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  so  is  a  trust;  but  that 
Trust  is  the  more  human,  and  less  Divine 
mode  of  it,  and  is  to  Faith  what  reason  is 


to  any  other  sense.  Or,  to  be  more  par- 
ticular. Trust  is  the  memory  of  Faith.  Its 
departnient  is  history,  not  vision.  "I 
will  remember  thee  from  the  Hill  Mizar," 
etc,  says  David.  It  may  be  thus  our  ex- 
perience, or  that  of  others,  be  they  God 
or  our  feUows.  If  the  trust  be  in  what  is 
to  come,  instead  of  what  has  come,  it  is 
in  Scripture  searched  more  than  in  the 
One  to  whom  testimony  is  given. 

It  ought  now  to  be  confessed  by  every 
student  of  Christian  experience  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  Christians  "  who  walk 
by  faith,"  and  two  kinds  of  Christian  life : 
the  even-tenor  men,  who  seem  simply  to 
grow  by  the  word,  and  whose  lives  are 
only  those  of  the  highest  moralists ;  and 
those  who  "  walk  with  God  " — very  wide 
awake  to  him  who  is  "the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life."  Visional  Chris- 
tians are  distinct  from  the  moral  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  second  class  are  the  high- 
est style  of  Christians,  the  great  wonder- 
worker Christians,  and  those  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  many  Pisgah  views  of 
Canaan's  sanctiflcation  in  the  desert  of 
life,  and  who  go  far  back.  The  ideal  is 
very  high ;  it  is  often  reached  ;  it  is  with 
many  long  maintained,  and,  like  all 
mountain  climbing,  must  have  many 
failures  and  braggarts  in  its  train.  This 
only  demonstrates  the  existence  of  what 
I  claim,  for  it  is  necessarily  implied  that 
the  conditions  must  be  very  high  if  all 
things  are  to  be  equal. 

It  is  also  philosophically  recognized  that 
the  two  most  marked  and  distinct  ele- 
ments in  Christianity  are  spirituality  and 
morality — it  is  only  Christ  and  Moses 
over  again ;  "  For  the  law  was  given  by 
Moses ;  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ."  Phrenology  makes  this  distinc- 
tion scientifically  and  necessarily  exist- 
ent, and  shows  the  possibility  of  that 
abnormality,  a  religiously  immoral  man, 
and.a  very  devout  thief,  murderer,  etc. 
When  the  two  great  elements  are  equally 
joined,  or  the  first  preponderates,  the  im- 
pulse to  the  life  is  "  Christ  for  me  to  live" 
— the  high  ideal  New-Testament  life,  in- 
stead of  the  burdensome  Old-Testament 
life.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Seers  are 
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marked  and  prominent,  becauiie  few,  like 
mountain  peaks;  while  New-Testament 
life  is  like  a  plateau,  even  but  lofty,  and  as 
the  plateaus — called  parks  and  valleys — in 
the  mountains  of  the  new,  are  loftie^than 
the  highest  snow-capped  peaks  in  the 
older  States  of  our  Union,  so  is  the  high, 
even  visional  faith-life  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  of  it — the  Christ  now  is 
more  real,  near,  and  vivid  than  when  on 
earth.  All,  we  confess  or  maintain,  points 
in  the  direction  of  faith — a  sense  beatific. 

If  we  consider  now.  the  scope  of 
this  Sense,  it  will  help  us  to  this  en- 
larged view.  The  distinctive  states  of 
spirit  and  body  are  unity  and  diversity, 
while  their  common  quality  is  divisibil- 
ity; so  that  Spirit  is  potentially  many 
as  well  as  essentially  one.  Atomic  theo- 
ries of  matter  and  of  body  have  affected 
definitions  of  spirit,  and  have  confounded 
many  with  diversity.  The  retreat  of  a 
cowardly  consistency  has  been  the  word 
person— forgetting  that  its  best  definition 
is  "  mask ! "  But  when  we  "  walk  wide 
awake  with  Truth,"  it  is  evident  that  Per- 
son and  Spirit  are  synonyms :  to  say  there 
are  three  Persons  in  Godhead  is  sim- 
ply saying,  ignorantly,  there  are  three 
Spirits.  The  differentia  of  person  as  dis- 
tinct from  individual,  whose  differentia 
is  soul,  and  from  thing,  whose  differentia 
is  body,  is  Spirit.  Things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  and 
so  are  persons  or  individuals.  The  real 
mystery  of  Godhead  is  that  the  AdorabU 
Being  is  only  three,  not  more  nor  less ; 
and  the  greatest  mystery  of  the  three  is 
that  that  person,  inclosed  in  individual 
and  thing,  is  of  the  adorable,  as  is  the  In- 
carnate One.  The  only  explanation  of 
this  last  is  that  the  adoration  is  based  on 
delegated  power,  and  plainly  ends  on 
Resurrection  day  I  when  the  unutterable 
Mystery  of  Love  in  Deity  under  law,  will 
again  be  a  fact,  and  forever,  evermore  I — 
I.  Corinthians  zv.  24-28. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  organ  of  "  Marvel- 
oosncss  "  we  encounter  all  the  heresy  of 
the  world  and  the  cause  of  error  in  its 
phrenological  description.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  apparent  as  that  one  set  of  organs. 


or  one  dominant  organ,  influences  either 
the  exercise  of  another  set  of  organs  or 
another  dominant  organ.  Just  as  clear  is 
it  that  education  used  by  the  "  semi-in- 
tellectual" group,  or  the  imaginative 
organs,  will  particularly  color  the  in- 
structive power  of  any  organ.  All  false 
revelations  and  enthusiastic  or  fanatic 
pretensions,  where  sincere,  have  arisen 
from  one  or  both  of  these  causes.  Ann 
Lee  is  a  case  illustrating  the  first  class,  a 
woman  of  wonderfully  large  "  Marvelous 
ness,"and  yet  with  a  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  "  Amativeness."  In  the 
battle  between  these.  Spirit  and  flesh,  the 
former  gained  the  victory,  and  one  most 
cruelly  used,  so  that  to  her  the  highest 
religious  state  and  duty  were  the  denial 
of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  legitimately 
physical,  having  the  seal  of  God's  first 
command  to  man!  Joseph  Smith  is  a 
case  well  illustrating  the  second  class,  to 
any  one  knowing  the  character  of  his 
mother.  All  really  sincere  enthusiasts 
or  false  fanatics  have  this  organ  large. 
She  had  it,  and  so  had  he.  All  our  for- 
tune-tellers who  make  any  success  in 
their  trade  have  it.  The  **  wise  "  women 
and  men  of  the  past,  or  of  retired  regions, 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  and  the  Apostles 
of  the  New  Testament,  all  great  gos- 
pellers nowadays,  also,  are  so  blessed,  as 
well  as  all  inventors  and  discoverers. 
Scotland  and  New  England  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  inventive  ones  of  earth, 
but  there  dwell  the  Levitical  tribes  of  to- 
day. Now,  in  all  these  there  is  the  one 
power  of  seeing  the  unseen  of  the  physi- 
cal eyes,  but  how  varied  their  revelations  I 
The  only  conclusion  is  that  the  variety 
must  come  from  the  diversity  of  body, 
and  the  falsehoods  from  that  diversity 
made  sin.  A  man  taught  that  God  the 
Father,  or  Spirit,  could  be  seen,  and,  be- 
lieving it,  would  say  in  revelations'  that 
he  had  seen  one  or  the  other,  when  it 
is  clearly  revealed  that  only  One  of  the 
Three  can  be  seen — ^the  Father  never, 
and  the  Spirit  not  now,  as  he  reveals 
the  Son  only,  as  the  Son  revealed  in 
himself  the  Father;  but  the  Son  ever, 
es()ecially   now,  since    he   became   thQ 
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materialized  One,  that  is»  the  Great  Soul 
Mediator)  between  the  Spirit-God  and 
the  Body,  the  Creature. 

Beyond  the  direct  revelation  of  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  the  Great  Revealable, 
we  have  Scripture  for  the  revelation  of 
angels  and  "demons"  (Original  of  i 
Tim.  iv.  i),  that  is,  the  dead.  Christ  and 
these  latter  are  permanently  materialized, 
he  with  his  being  complete  as  Spirit,  Soul 
and  Body  made  One;  they  with  their 
souls  and  spirits.  They  can  all  be  seen, 
but  there  is  one  necessary  safeguard  to 
be  raised  to  bound  the  sphere  of  this 
vision.  The  Sense  of  him  must  alwa3rs 
be  from  the  volition  of  the  One  seen,  not 
from  that  of  the  Seer  I  Otherwise*  there 
comes  all  heresy  and  fanatic  error,  not 
to  mention  all  falsehoods  of  so-called 
mediums.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
the  command  of  i  Cor.  i.  7,  to  **  see  that 
ye  come  behind  in  no  gift;  looking  for 
the  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
There  is  no  revelation  of  this  as  to  others, 
and  no  true  experience  contradicts  it; 
they  are  all  subject  only  to  their  own  will 
within  the  brief  time  of  the  process  of 
death  or  immediately  thereafter,  and  ever 
to  the  will  of  the  Revealed  One.  They 
never  have  appeared  at  the  sole  behest 
of  any  medium  on  earth.  The  case  of 
Samuel  at  the  call  of  the  **  Witch  of  En- 
dor"  is  no  exception.  God  sent  him, 
and  she  was  as  surprised  as  Saul  at 
the  reality.  She  saw  him,  though  Saul 
did  not.  May  be  he  could  not,  though 
she  could,  having  Marvelousness  lai^. 

No  pure  Spirit,  unclothed  in  soul  or 
body,  can  be  seen,  or  it  is  the  physical 
seeing  the  spiritual,  an  impossibility. 
The  great  law  of  seeing  because  we  are 
like — I  John  iii.  2 — must  ever  prevail; 
and  the  power  given  a  Christian,  as  above 
described,  to  see  Christ  is  on  the  fact  that 
as  Christ  is  God  incarnate,  every  visional 
Christian  is  so  far  Christ  incarnate.  For 
an  unregenerate  man  to  claim  a  vision  of 
Christ  bears  on  its  face  a  lie!  as  all 
others  who  claim  power  to  call  up  the 
dead  at  will.  Also,  the  specially  Revealed 
One  has  put  a  curse  on  any  man  who 
claims  to  get  anything  as  of  Divine  au- 


thority not  revealed  in  the  word  of  God. 
(Revelations,  last  chapter.)  But  I  do 
not  doubt  but  what  the  devil,  knowing 
the  law  of  likeness  as  necessary  to  rev- 
elatiqp,  can  cheat  imaginations  innu- 
merable with  the  semblances  of  their 
own  brain,  not  to  mention  the  natural 
result  of  an  abnormal  Self-esteem. "  Most 
mad-men  are  proud,"  says  "  Wallenstein," 
and  I  know  the  egotistic  is  a  very  prolific 
class  of  liars  I 

The  fact  of  angel  mediation  and  min- 
istry is  revealed,  as  well  as  devil  posses- 
sion ;  but  the  form  of  their  presentation 
is  more  tactual  than  visual,  if  visual  now 
at  all.  It  would  seem  that  they  may  be 
heard  also.  But  both  of  these  cases  dem- 
onstrate the  Sense  of  Faith  as  inclusive 
of  the  lower  senses,  because  so  fine  as  to 
microphonically  reveal  some  power  in 
them  common  to  it.  The  **  sleep  "  of  the 
dead  forbids  their  presence  any  time  after 
going  to  their  other  state — that  other 
state  called  a  "  sleep,"  not  because  gone 
to  the  grave,  but  as  one  in  common  with 
our  nightly  sleep; — ^a  cessation  of  bodily 
life.  Only  soul  and  spirit  activity  are 
possible  in  sleep.  The  Spirit  may  leave 
the  body,  producing  a  trance,  and  soul 
may  cause  embryonic  growth,  called  gen- 
erally rest,  or  dreams.  If  soul  leaves  the 
body  death  ensues.  See  Jairus'  daughter 
and  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath» 
She  was  in  a  trance ;  he  was  dead.  The 
distinction  is  made  very  clear. 

The  real  diflSculty  to  me  is  not  the  ap- 
pearance unto  us  of  the  departing  or  of 
the  **  Departed  One,"  but  the  manner  of 
the  appearance.  That  is  very  varied,  and 
is  proof  of  my  proposition,  and  espec- 
ially of  my  opening  on  the  sphere.  Cases 
of  which  I  am  cognizant  show  it  to 
depend  upon  our  habit  and  custom  of 
former  sight  and  memory.  It  depends,  as 
to  clearness  of  revelation,  upon  the  gen- 
eral spiritual  development.  Some  will  be 
disturbed,  depressed,  or  uneasy,  because 
there  is  no  awakened  spiritual  sense  to 
cognize  the  presence.  Others  are  awar^ 
of  a  presence.  Others  see  a  form.  One 
man  during  a  time  of  such  spiritual  ac- 
tivity that  his  head  in  the  Coronal  region 
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raised  half  an  inch  in  six  months,  saw  to 
aD  intents  the  very  person — dress,  bonnet, 
smile,  etc.  He  is  also  a  great  inventor, 
and  his  conversion  came  by  voice,  driv- 
ing him  from  sin  to  conviction.  But  the 
attire  described  was  not  such  as  his 
child  wore  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  Ne- 
braska ;  but  with  such  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  her  enclothed.  There 
was  no  attention  on  his  part  to  such  mat- 
ter as  visions  when  she  came  the  moment 
of  her  death,  from  Nebraska  to  Texas, 
and  revealed  herself.  But  I  am  positive 
no  "  demon  "  ever  made  such  an  ass  of 
himself  as  by  knocking  doors,  windows, 
tables,  etc.,  or  went  back  on  the  good 
record  of  the  past !  Men  get  honest  in 
the  borderland  I 

It  may  be  said  truly  that  there  is  one 
thing  common  in  the  manner  of  these 
visions  to  that  great  Vision — the  Word 
of  God.  The  description  is  no  higher,  if 
true,  than  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development  and  knowledge  of  the  Seer; 
and  that  a  law  of  vision  is  that  a  revela- 
tion shall  be  comprehensible  by  the  Seer. 
By  comprehensible,  I  mean  such  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  person  receiving  the 
revelation  ;  but  this  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  likeness  is  necessary ;  and  right 
here  I  may  say  comes  in  danger  of  decep- 
tion when  it  is  accepted  that  any  one  can 
will  his  visions  present.  I  think  all  true 
and  honest  Seers  naturally  hesitate  to 
trench  upon  such  holy  ground  volition- 
ally.  The  very  preciousness  and  truth  of 
the  sight  demand  that  they  be  rare,  and 
any  one  who  would  trade  in  it  is  a  son  of 
Judas  selling  his  Lord.  The  sight  of  the 
Christ  being  the  commanded  exception 
which  sanctifies  and  glorifies  a  man. 

There  is  but  one  more  teaching  of  its 
sphere,  and  it  must  begin  with  a  ques- 
tion :  What  relation  has  the  sight  of  the 
Invisible  with  invention  and  hunger  for 
the  new,  the  ground  on  which  is  based 
the  definition  "Marvelousness,"  showing 
plainly  that  the  originators  of  the  term 
had  no  idea  of  the  organ  as  a  God-per- 
ception? One  strikes  me  as  apparent. 
The  whole  teaching  of  this  commenta- 
tion is  that  in  Spirit  is  unity,  no  matter 


how  numerous  may  be  the  expressions  or 
existences  thereof,  and  when  this  com- 
mon ground  is  reached  the  control  of 
diversity  is  broken  to  this  unit  view,  and 
the  inventor  sees  things  that  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing,  and  things  that  work  to- 
gether. How  universal  is  the  comment 
on  all  truly  valuable  and  executive  inven- 
tions—** How  simple  I "  This  simplicity 
in  its  compound  of  application  g^ves  the 
definition  of  this  sense.  The  spiritual  is 
fundamental,  of  course,  and  is  a  fountaiix 
of  being  and  life,  from  which  reach  out 
streamers  applying  its  life  in  diverse  fruit- 
fulness.  The  very  character  of  the  sense 
makes  it  inventive,  the  great  character- 
istic of  an  invention  being  its  radiating 
character  from  some  principle. 

In  discovery  caused  by  a  yearning  for 
the  new,  an  impulse  from  faith's  com- 
muning with  God,  we  find  the  instinct  of 
this  organ.  The  spiritual  seen  awakens 
the  latent  creative  in  us.  The  true  dis- 
coverer is  confessedly  bom  of  a  religious 
race.  No  other  races  are  noted  as  discov- 
erers. There  are  t.vo  classes  of  discov- 
erers— ^the  vagabonds,  who  discover  new 
lands  simply  as  a  result  of  a  love  of  wan- 
dering, and  those  who  go  forth  impelled 
by  the  creative  impulse  to  make  some 
thing,  or  land,  or  person  as  they  feel  they 
ought  to  be — like  themselves  or  their 
ideals.  This  religious  idea  teaches  where 
discoverers  belong— among  the  saviors 
and  makers. 

So  we  need  to  consider  Faith  in  a  wider 
sphere,  doing,  doing  all  the  time,  because 
a  perception  more  than  a  judgment,  a 
vision  more  than  a  trust.  The  Omnis- 
cient in  one  sense  is  such  because  the 
Omnipresent,  and  the  divinest  mental 
act  is  perception.  The  infidel  should 
no  longer  be  called  the  original  man. 
They  **  that  separate  themselves  "  are  the 
"twice  dead" — "soulish,  not  having  a 
Spirit,"  as  the  Greek  of  Jude  xix.  19,  says. 
Diverse  false  theories  are  to  be  expected 
from  scientists  who  **  walk  in  the  flesh," 
not  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day  " 
that  now  is.  My  soul  lifts  up  its  seven  toil- 
worn  powers  like  hands  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  I  cry  for  the  millennial  time. 
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when  for  a  thousand  years  all  left  on 
earth  shall  be  sanctified!  A  millennium 
of  discovery,  invention,  and  God  vision  \ 
How  the  gfrand  nineteenth  century  of  in- 
vention grows  little,  and  the  many  that 
now  run  to  and  fro  seem  a  corporal's 


guard  when  we  think  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jehovah — ^the  ever  New— as  covering 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep ! 
What  a  telescope  is  Phrenology  to  view 
the  Biblical  stars  of  promise ! 

ALEXANDER  M.  DARLEY. 


A  CITY  OF  THE  NEW  NORTHWEST. 


AMERICANS  who  have  been  bom  and 
bred  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  have 
'not  traveled  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
rapid  increase  of  settlements  and  popula- 
tion there.  California  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing had  a  special  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment because  of  the  attraction  of  her 
gold  mines;  but  when  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  are  mentioned,  vast 
areas  of  wilderness  and  mountain  are 
conjured  up,  with  an  aspect  of  inhospi- 
table repulsion.  One  who  has  not  within 
a  few  years  visited  those  far-off  adjuncts 
of  the  Pacific  can  not  realize  how  much 
has  been  done  by  the  immigrant  and 
commercial  enterprise  toward  bringing 
them  within  the  sphere  of  civilization. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
the  capabilities  of  human  enterprise  in 
the  way  of  building  up  a  city  in  a  far-off, 
isolated  region,  and  giving  it,  within  a 
few  years,  many  of  the  more  attractive 
features  of  an  old  Atlantic  city,  is  fur- 
nished by  Portland,  Oregon,  an  engrav- 
ing of  which  accompanies  this  sketch. 
From  a  graphic  description  of  this  pros- 
perous business  and  social  center,  pub- 
lished in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press, 
we  extract  the  following : 

"Approaching  Portland  on  board  a 
steamer  from  San  Francisco,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  one's  first  impression  of  the 
place  is  usually  of  a  decidedly  unfavor- 
able character,  owing  to  the  long  line  of 
dingy -looking  docks  that  obstruct  the 
view.  However,  on  landing  and  passing 
from  street  to  street,  a  city  of  peculiar 
beauty  is  opened  to  the  view,  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  massiveness  of  the  build- 
ings and  general  thrift  displayed  in  all 
branches  of  business.   However,  one  blot 


on  the  otherwise  unsoiled  picture  con- 
sists in  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
most  of  which  are  but  sixty  feet  in  width. 
This  defect,  however,  is  soon  lost  sight 
of  as  we  move  from  place  to  place  and 
see  on  all  sides  unmistakable  signs  of 
wealth  and  comfort.  Then  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills  in  the  suburbs,  a  scene  of 
simple  grandeur  is  unfolded.  Away  to 
the  north  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  dark  with  timber,  through  which  the 
silvery  water  of  the  Willamette  is  plainly 
visible  until  it  empties  into  the  great 
.Columbia,  twelve  miles  distant. 

"  From  far  up  the  Columbia,  the  bright 
water  may  be  seen  as  it  moves  steadily 
onward  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  lost  to 
sight  in  the  dim  distance  far  to  the  west. 
Slightly  east  of  north,  and  beyond  the 
Columbia,  the  quiet  little  village  of  Van- 
couver is  plainly  visible,  while,  overlook- 
ing the  river  to  the  east  of  it  maybe  seen 
the  Government  reserve  with  its  barracks 
and  parade-ground,  while  in  the  latter  a 
tall  mast  supports  the  stars  and  stripes 
as  they  proudly  wave  in  the  free  air  of 
heaven.  To  the  right  of  this,  and  far  off 
in  the  north,  the  pure  white  summit  of 
St.  Helena  may  be  seen  reaching  above  the 
surrounding  mountains,  standing  9.579 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  behind  it 
Rainier  shows  its  cap  of  perpetual  snow 
looming  up  in  the  heavens  for  14,444 
feet.  Two  other  snow-capped  mountains 
are  seen  to  the  right,  but  to  grand  old 
Hood, '  the  pride  of  Oregon,'  is  ascribed 
the  honor  of  capping  the  climax,  as  it 
sits  in  its  silent  glory,  11,255  ^^et  high, 
off  in  the  mountains  to  the  east,  perfectly 
formed,  symmetrical  and  beautiful. 

"  Of  Mt.  Hood,  as  it  sometimes  appears 
from  Portland,  a  writer  in  the  Tel^am 
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says :  *  The  day  had  been  cloudy,  but  the 
clouds  parted  just  before  night  so  as  to 
send  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  if  concen- 
trated for  that  special  purpose,  upon  the 
distant  Mt.  Hood.  The  effect  was  to 
make  the  snow-capped  king  of  the  Cas- 
cades appear  to  lose  the  sixty  miles  be- 


whitest  snow  at  our  very  doors.  It  is 
indeed  surprising  the  variations  in  the 
appearance  which  our  beautiful  mount- 
ain presents  to  the  people  of  this  city, 
and  the  whole  State,  in  the  different 
shades  of  light  thrown  upon  it  from  dif- 
ferent directions  as  the  sun  moves  over 


tween  us  and  its  great  snow-white  sides, 
so  that  the  rough  contour  was  brought 
out  by  light  and  shade  with  such  distinct- 
ness, that  it  appeared  as  if  drawn  within 
a  few  feet  of  us ;  so  while  we  were  enjoy- 
"ig  a  warm,  sunshiny  evening,  with  rich, 
peen  hills  surrounding  our  city,  there 
*^ood  an  enormous  pile  of  the  purest  and 


'J-:  '\\\  his  daily  rounds.  Never  twice  alike, 
we  are  always  seeing  new  beauties  in  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  especially  the  great 
white-capped  mountains  seen  from  this 
city.  Mounts  Hood,  St.  Helena,  Rainier, 
and  Adams.' 

"The  city  of  Portland  embraces  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  25,000  of  all  nationalities. 
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(Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  although  four  hun- 
dred years  old,  has  but  17,000).  It  is 
pleasantly  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River,  about  thirteen  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Columbia,  and 
about  no  miles — by  the  river  course — 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  site  is  a  pla- 
teau, which  gradually  increases  in  height 
as  it  recedes  from  the  river,  until  it  forms 
a  range  of  hills  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city.  It  is  the  first  city  in  point 
of  wealth,  proportionally  to  size,  in  the 
Union.  Practically,  all  phases  of  life,  ex- 
cept extreme  poverty,  and  all  occupa- 
tions to  be  seen  in  any  American  city, 
are  observable  here.  The  tone  is  higher, 
as  the  prosperity  of  sober,  industrious 
labor  is  greater.  It  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  Portland  is  the  market-place 
for  the  north  Pacific  coast,  the  granary 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the 
treasure  vault  of  the  whole  Northwest 
country. 

"  The  eng^ving  takes  in  a  section  of 
the  Willamette  valley,  which  is  the  most 
famous  agricultural  region  of  Oregon. 
The  valley  is  about  200  miles  in  length 
and  has  several  important  towns,  besides 
the  villages  and  hamlets  which  occur  at 
short  intervals.  Farm-houses  abound, 
and  orchards ;  and  meadow-lands  stretch 
away  into  little  valleys.  Level  prairies 
are  encountered  here,  billowy  hillocks 
there,  and  dark  green  forests  yonder, 
diversified  occasionally  by  dense  groves 
of  undergrowth.  The  timber  in  the  val- 
ley is  principally  oak  and  fir,  the  latter 
predominating." 

The  Willamette  valley  is  famous  for 
its  moist  climate,  its  dripping  skies  being 
a  by-word  through  the  outside  world. 
But  it  seems  that  the  dwellers  there 
rather  enjoy  it.  In  fact,  some  local  writ- 
ers would  have  us  believe  that  the  inhab- 
itants get  so  used  to  rain  that  they  cry 
for  it.    We  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  resident  will  grow  to  like  the 
humid  atmosphere,  and,  as  his  years  ad- 
vance, will  learn  to  long  for  rain  when 
lowering  weather  ceases.  He  will  learn 
by  gratified  experience  #that  the  rainy 
seasons,  of  which  the  temporary  visitor 


to  the.  Willamette  valley  usually  com- 
plains to  the  outside  world,  are  not  the 
terror  he  has  been  led  to  imagine.  And 
yet  the  climate  is  excessively  humid  in 
winter  along  the  coast,  and  also  in  the 
great  valleys  between  the  coast  and  Cas- 
cade mountain  ranges.  There  is  rain 
enough  to  make  the  unmade  roads  of  a 
new  country  very  muddy  and  disagree- 
able, and  to  keep  them  so  till  the  sum- 
mer sunshine  comes  to  the  rescue.  But 
the  same  humidity  that  spoils  the  roads 
bathes  the  mountains  in  perpetual  green, 
and  so  fructifies  the  valleys  that  crops 
never  fail,  and  all  the  abundant  and 
varied  products  of  the  soil  are  of  the 
very  best  quality." 


The  Prospect  From  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. —  One  who  has  ascended  the 
towers  says :  "  No  finer  view  of  New 
York  is  to  be  had  than  from  the  top  of 
this  bridge.  The  East  and  Hudson  Riv- 
ers, the  Sound  beyond  Port  Morris. 
Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  as  far  as 
Coney  Island,  the  Narrows,  Staten  Island, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  the  Palisades 
beyond,  the  whole  of  New  York  from 
Castle  Garden  to  Central  Park — all  this 
lies  under  the  eye  like  a  panorama.  The 
sight-seer  is  exactly  seventy-five  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  Trinity  steeple. 
Every  eddy  in  the  Bay  is  visible.  I  can 
see  the  glitter  of  sails  in  the  sunlight  be- 
yond the  line  of  Coney  Island  on  one 
side,  and  the  Orange  Mountains  on  the 
other,  the  Navesink  Highlands  to  the 
South,  and  Washington  Heights  to  the 
North,  with  the  water-tower  at  High 
Bridge  a  little  to  the  East.  Altogether, 
the  eye  roams  over  some  six  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory.  Although  the 
bridge  at  present  looks  like  an  unfinished 
road,  the  pictures  of  the  finished  struc- 
ture show  what  marble  railings,  city 
lamps,  thousands  of  vehicles  and  passen- 
gers moving  back  and  forth,  and  the  life 
of  a  miniature  Broadway,  will  make  of  it. 
And  yet  the  roadway  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  make  it  apparent  that  there  is 
really  a  bridge  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn." 
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A  WELL-BALANCED  WOMAN. 

*^  What  a  woman  is,  no  one  knows,  not  eveo  haselfl*'— Prof.  Adlbr. 


TTUMAN  beings  should  be  perfect 
"*■-■■  prisms;  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  sides  should  be  equally  broad, 
so  that  the  face  of  each  might  make  a 
base  for  the  whole  structure  to  rest  upon. 

But  woman  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  systematic  development ;  and  instead 
of  resting  upon  abroad  base,  which  would 
be  a  firm  support,  she  is  constantly  try- 
ing to  balance  herself  upon  edges,  and 
so  topples  one  way  and  anotjier  in  her 
ineffectual  efforts  to  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium. 

Psychologically,  there  should  be  a  per- 
fect trinity  of  principles  developed  in 
equal  proportions — the  physical,  or  sen- 
sitive, that  which  feels;  the  mental,  or 
reflective,  that  which  thinks;  and  the 
moral,  or  affective,  that  which  loves  or 
hates. 

You  may  know  of  one  woman  with 
whom  this  development  has  been  uni- 
form, and  you  may  recall  half  a  dozen 
names  as  you  look  down  the  pages  of 
history. 

The  sensitive  principle  has  been  fos- 
tered in  woman  until  she  has  thrown  out 
feelers  in  all  directions,  and  these  coming 
in  contact  with  rude  and  discordant  ele- 
ments, give  her  excruciating  pain. 

It  is  her  sympathy,  coupled  with  her 
love,  whicH  makes  her  a  good  nurse,  a 
careful  mother,  a  devoted  wife.  Let 
feeling  be  devoted  to  the  utmost,  but  the 
remaining  members  of  the  psychologic 
organization  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity. How  often  is  the  sensitive  so 
abnormally  fostered  that  the  mental  is 
completely  overshadowed!  In  Carlyle 
we  had  an  instance  of  the  development 
of  the  mental  at  the  expense  of  the  other 


faculties ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  such  a 
woman. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  so  success- 
fully carried  out  in  some  of  our  best 
schools,  puts  men  and  women  on  a  men- 
tal balance ;  and  it  is  found  that  mutual 
incentive  to  mental  excellence  is  favor- 
able to  both  sexes. 

The  studies  which  woman  has  neg- 
lected are  those  which  she  most  needs  to 
make  her  equipoised. 

Let  her  learn  log^c,  and  she  will  use 
her  reasoning  powers,  and  reach  conclu- 
sions by  cool  judgments  rather  than  by 
darting  intuitions;  political  economy, 
when  in  these  days  the  rich  so  suddenly 
become  poor,  and  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  is  ever  raging;  the 
science  of  government,  and  particularly 
the  study  of  our  civil  polity ;  enough  of 
law  to  understand  what  relates  especially 
to  the  settlement  of  estates  and  matters 
of  business ;  mathematics,  not  only  that 
she  know  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
but  that  she  may  have  the  discipline 
which  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge 
gives. 

The  evenly  educated  woman  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  being  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  but  her 
brain  may  plan  the  hewing  and  the  draw- 
ing, while  other  hands  perform  the  labor. 
The  moral  or  affective  principle  loves  and 
hates;  and  this  is  intensely  developed  in 
woman,  being  often  an  abnormal  growth 
fed  by  the  sensitive,  while  the  mental  is 
not  allowed  to  advise  or  chide. 

With  the  moral  principle  rightly  de-- 
veloped,  woman  is  honest,  just,  and  mag- 
nanimous.   Lacking  this,  she  cuts  down 
the  wages  of  her  seamstress,  taking  her 
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own  time  to  pay  for  the  work ;  maligns 
her  neighbors,  and  indulges  in  deadly 
hatred  toward  her  rivals. 

In  moral  courage  women  are  often 
found  superior  to  men.  They  have  cour- 
age when  all  the  heavens  are  inky,  and 
do  not  in  the  day  of  adversity  cowardly 
and  selfishly  commit  suicide,  leaving  their 
loved  ones  to  struggle  on  in  the  world 
alone.  Sudden  exigencies  develop  noble 
qualities  in  women.  Who  has  not  seen  a 
wife  who  before  seemed  weak  and  power- 
less, take  the  reins  when  trouble  comes, 
and  rise  superior  to  her  husband  in  cour- 
age and  judgment  ? 

In  the  psychological  development  nec- 
essary to  make  the  perfect  woman,  the 
trinity  of  functions — the  visceral,  which 
regulates  digestion,  nutrition,  and  gener- 
ation; the  circulatory,  which  manages 
the  arterial,  venous,  and  respiratorial 
economy ;  and  the  nervous,  which  impels 
— must  have  their  normal  scope  and 
growth.  Improper  food  will  impede  di- 
gestion and  prevent  nutrition.  The  cir- 
culatory functions  must  have  the  free 
use  of  the  organs  of  respiration ;  hence 
every  article  which  contracts  these,  tam- 
pers with  the  health  and  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  sensible  woman  will  neither 
contract  her  lungs  with  close-fitting  gar- 


ments, nor  fill  the  pores  with  poisonous 
powders. 

She  will  be  superior  to  tricks  of  art 
for  personal  adornment,  and  will  teach 
her  daughters  by  precept  and  exam- 
pie  that  a  healthy  body  and  a  serene 
mind  will  do  more  toward  enhancing 
beauty  than  all  the  artificial  means  ever 
devised. 

The  assimilation  of  things  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  g^ves  the  side  of 
character,  and  here  we  act  according  to 
conscious  knowledge  and  unconscious 
influence. 

Thorough  discipline  will  show  self- 
poise  and  equanimity  of  manner.  How 
many  American  girls  can  look  calmly 
into  the  face  of  the  person  with  whom 
they  are  conversing,  and  not  pat  the  foot, 
work  the  fingers,  sway  the  body,  or 
nervously  move  the  lips? 

Let  the^young  woman  be  taught  to 
stand  still,  and  look  straight  into  the  eye 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  marry  her ;  and 
if  he  is  a  knave  or  a  coward,  she  may 
read  it  there,  and  avoid  the  terrible  expe- 
rience of  learning  it  after  marriage. 

Training  our  daughters  thus  harmoni- 
ously in  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
trinity  of  their  natures,  we  shall  have  the 
"  perfect  woman  nobly  planned." 

ANNA  RANDALL-DIEHL. 


FOUND,  BUT  NOT  SOUGHT 

**  npHIS  isn't  really  the  way  a  young 
-■-   minister  ought  to  live;  you  should 


have  a  home  of  your  own,"  said  the 
senior  deacon,  who  had  dropped  into 
that  part  of  the  young  dominie's  rather 
cramped  quarters  he  called  his  study,  for 
a  quiet  talk. 

The  senior  deacon  had  grown-up 
daughters,  and  that  well-known  fact  re- 
curred to  the  new  pastor's  mind  when  he 
replied  that  he  thought  himself  very  well 
off  for  the  present,  and  again,  after  his 
caller's  departure,  as  he  went  out  into  the 
street  for  a  quiet  stroll. 

Yes,  he  needed  a  home  of  his  own,  and 
fully  intended  to  have  one ;  but  where 


was  he  to  find  the  mate,  without  which  a 
real  home  was  an  impossibility  ?  Not  at 
the  fine  residence  of  his  senior  deacon, 
he  was  sure.  He  had  an  ideal  home  in 
his  mind :  A  sitting-room  that  should 
be  half  parlor,  half  library;  not  a  show 
room,  but  a  home  room,  with  an  open 
fire,  a  hanging  lamp,  and  a  rocking-chair, 
with  an  ideal  woman,  a  quiet,  womanly 
woman — not  a  society  butterfly — in  it, 
and  a  work-basket  —  and  the  woman's 
name  should  be  Miliceni.  This  must 
be  the  room  of  his  home.  Perhaps  she 
had  not  been  christened  by  that  name, 
but  he  had  always  been  sure  that  name 
was  what  he  should  call  his  wife. 
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He  had  never  jseen  such«  room,  but  he 
had  the  belief  they  must  be  plenty 
enough,  could  he  only  get  into  them. 
He  had  the  entree  into  homes  by  the 
score,  but  he  could  only  get  into  the 
outer  court  of  parlor  and  state  dining- 
room.  He  was  sure  there  must  be  in 
every  home  a  room  that  was  the  heart  of 
home.  He  once  asked  Miss  Bright,  with 
whom  he  almost  had  a  flirtation  in  his 
college  days,  if  he  should  never  be  taken 
into  the  family  sittinfj^-room,  and  she  re- 
plied, in  apparent  surprise,  that  such  an 
apartment  was  now  considered  old-fash- 
ioned ;  that  their  family  were  seldom  to- 
gether, except  at  meals,  or  in  the  parlor 
when  there  was  company,  and  she  was 
evidently  annoyed  over  his  supposition 
that  they  should  have  in  their  elegant 
house  a  common  "  sitting-room." 

Walking  on,  he  glanced  up  at  an  un- 
familiar comer  and  saw  "Stevens  street " 
on  the  lamp -post.  "Stevens  street?" 
"Stevens  street?"  he  repeated.  "It  has 
a  familiar  sound.  Oh,  I  know.  Mr. 
Ruggles,  the  old  lawyer,  who  comes  to 
hear  me  preach  now  and  then,  lives  here. 
He  asked  me  to  drop  in  and  see  him 
some  evening  at  No.  20,  and  here  I  am." 
Running  up  the  steps  impulsively,  and 
ringing  the  bell,  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  very  neat  colored  woman,  in  a  very  stiff 
white  apron  and  an  ample  turban,  and  he 
was  ushered  into  a  bright,  warm,  cheer- 
ful hall. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Ruggles  is 
at  home,  and  is  always  glad  to  see  a 
friend  in  the  evening."  He  did  not  give 
his  name,  and  she  did  not  ask  it,  but  took 
him  into  an  apartment  that  was  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  ideal  room  he  had  so 
long  carried  in  his  heart.  The  revelation 
almost  took  away  his  breath.  At  first  he 
thought  it  was  unoccupied  save  by  the 
young  woman  in  a  sewing-chair  under  the 
hanging  lamp.  But  when  the  waitress 
said, "  Mr.  Ruggles,  a  gentleman,"  that 
personage  made  himself  visible,  coming 
up  by  degrees  from  the  depths  of  a  cre- 
tonne-covered armchair,  which  was  so 
near  the  color  of  his  oriental  dressing- 
gown  that  it  seemed  a  part  of  it. 


He  took  his  young  visitor  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and,  after  a  hearty  welcome, 
said,  "My  granddaughter,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, come  to  pay  me  her  annual  winter 
visit,  and  brighten  me  up,  and  sew  on  my 
buttons,  and  mend  my  stockings,  and 
make  me  night-caps  and  wristlets  and 
hop  pillows,  and  turn  my  den  into  a  home 
once  more.  Not  but  what  Mrs.  Clark, 
my  good  housekeeper,  makes  me  com- 
fortable; but  Milicent  here,  makes  me 
happy.    Eh,  my  dear  ?  *' 

"  That  is  just  it,"  thought  the  young 
man  as  he  bowed  before  the  rather  tall, 
rather  plain-looking,  yet  decidedly  at- 
tractive young  woman.  "  That  is  just  it.  1 
have  always  boen  *  comfortable '  enough, 
but  I  have  never  been  happy  among  my 
temporal  comforts." 

Milicent  gleefully  acknowledged  the 
introduction,  made  some  pleasant  re- 
mark, cast  an  appreciative  smile  at  her 
grandfather,  and  the  young  dominie 
thought  he  must  have  stepped  into  an- 
other world.  She  seated  herself,  and 
continued  her  sewing,  without  making 
any  excuses  whatever,  and  he  decided  at 
once  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's g^ndson,  who  had  just  sailed 
to  England  on  a  business  trip,  and  he 
wondered  how  he  could  go  and  leave 
such  a  charming  wife  behind  him.  As 
he  went  on  chatting  with  her  grand- 
father, she  threw  in  a  bright  remark  now 
and  then,  showing  herself  to  be  intelli- 
gently interested. 

The  young  man  was  thankful  for  the 
sewing  that  engaged  her  attention.  It 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  look  at  her, 
to  study  her.  He  had  seen  attractive 
and  graceful  young  women  at  archery,  at 
tennis,  rowing,  and  horseback,  at  the 
piano,  playing  the  French  horn  and  the 
violin,  gathering  wild  flowers,  picking  up 
shells,  sketching,  bathing,  at  lunch,  but 
he  couldn't  recall  ever  seeing  before  a 
woman,  young  or  old,  sitting  down  quietly 
and  chatting  sensibly  while  her  hands 
were  busy  with  the  needle.  They  were 
beautiful  hands,  too.  She  was  decidedly 
a  plain-faced  young  woman,  but  he  was 
sure  no  one  could  think  of  that,  with  the 
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long  lashes  of  the  white,  trembling  eye- 
lids shading  her  cheeks — and  those  beau- 
tiful hands!  While  the  old  gentleman 
talked  he  listened  mechanically  and 
thought.  "  Useful  hands, "  "  faithful 
hands,"  "  graceful  hands,"  "  soft  hands," 
"  helpful  hands,"  "  clinging  hands."  He 
had  never  before  thought  of  hands  hav- 
ing so  many  attributes.  He  wondered 
was  she  what  would  be  called  "  stylish"  ? 
But  he  decided  she  was  rather  what  he 
should  call  womanly.  She  was  certainly 
charmingly  graceful,  and  he  remembered 
saying  a  good  many  times  that  he  should 
not  object  to  a  plain-faced  wife,  but  that 
he  could  never  abide  an  awkward  one. 

The  city's  school  system  was  under 
discussion.  There  was  a  strong,  vigorous, 
intelligent  editorial  on  the  subject  in  one 
of  the  local  dailies  that  morning.  "A  very 
able  and  thoughtful  article,"  said  the 
young  dominie.  "  There  are  fresh  ideas 
in  it,  but  I  can  not  quite  accept  the  scope 
of  it.  It  has  the  flavor  of  being  written 
outside  of  the  editorial  office,  by  some 
specialist— one  of  our  practicing  physi- 
cians, for  instance." 

"  Milly,  there,  wrote  it,"  announced  the 
old  gentleman  proudly. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  lady  op- 
posite in  surprise  and  with  increasing  in- 
terest. Was  it  because  her  tastes  were 
literary  that  she  was  so  different  from 
other  young  women  ?  Decidedly  no,  for 
he  had  known  literary  women,  and  they 
did  not  sit  down  quietly  and  sew  as  if 
they  enjoyed  it.  And  now  she  kept  on 
sewing,  and  did  not  laugh  immoderately, 
nor  blush,  nor  exclaim,  "  Oh,  grandpa  I " 
She  simply  threaded  her  needle  and  said, 
as  if  in  defense  of  her  article : 

"  It  is  a  new  idea  to  many  people  that 
women  are  not  wholly  mind  and  hands. 
Many  women  even  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Many  men  do  not  seem 
capable  of  understanding  it.  Because 
women  in  barbarous  countries  perform 
the  heavier  kinds  of  labor,  they  think 
our  own  women  are  capable  of  just  as 
much  endurance  as  are  our  men.  This 
is  not  so,  and  the  race  must  suffer  for 
generations  to  come  to  make  up  for  this 


foolish  fashion  now  running  rampant 
which  insists  that  women  shall  be  able 
to  support  themselves  to  obvjate  the 
necessity  of  marriage.  Marriage  was 
never  intended  to  be  considered  a  neces-^ 
sity.  Men  and  women  are  expected  to 
marry,  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  is  a 
part  of  God's  great  plan.  I  know  of  a 
large  New  England  village  where,  in 
nearly  every  house,  there  are  old  maids, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  taught  school 
—many  of  them  very  poor  schools.  These 
girls  sacrificed  their  hearts  to  their  pride. 
There  is  too  much  romance  in  these 
days.  Women  expect  too  much  of  show, 
blind  to  the  desirableness  of  real  happi- 
ness. This  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  true.  In  my  native  town  a  min- 
ister's home  was  broken  up  by  an  igno- 
rant, pretty  girl  who  boarded  in  the  fam- 
ily. She  taught  the  village  school,  be- 
cause she  was  too  lazy  and  too  proud  to 
do  her  father's  housework.  The  husband 
and  wife  are  separated,  the  children  are 
with  strangers,  and  the  girl's  reputation 
is  smirched  for  all  time.  Had  she,  in  her 
teens,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  poor,  Indus- 
trious young  man  of  her  own  station,  and 
of  equal  mental  caliber,  all  that  wretched 
scandal  might  have  been  saved,  and  she 
a  respected  wife  to-day." 

She  paused,  and  the  old  gentleman 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  and  said; 
"Milly  believes  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  plain  writing,  and  talking,  and 
preaching  in  order  to  set  these  things 
right.    Perhaps  she  will  give  you  a  text." 

"  It  surprises  me  to  hear  these  views 
advocated  by  a  lady,"  said  the  young 
dominie,  "  and  I  am,  indeed,  greatly  in- 
terested." 

"  It  is  only  because  I  am  not  the  con- 
ventional, modem  young  woman.  I  don't 
believe  in  this  craze  for  decorative  art 
that  makes  the  girls  leave  the  table  dishes 
half  washed  while  they  proceed  to  daub 
an  old  disused  blacking-bottle ;  that  n^- 
lects  the  family  sewing  to  do  senseless 
embroidery,  and  sacrifices  home  comfort 
in  general  to  style.  Too  many  of  our 
young  women  are  wasting  their  time  in 
such  employments,  as  well  as  wasting  the 
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public  money  in  teaching  while  they  are 
waiting,  hoping  to  make  fine  matches, 
and  to  begin  life  in  style,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  to  begin^in  a  small  way  and  work 
their  way  up.  Indeed  there  is  sometimes 
seen  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  one  of 
these  so-called  pretty,  useless,  indolent, 
youngish  old-maids  giving  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  some  ninny  of  a  gray-beard, 
with  a  little  money,  and  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather.  I  believe  it  is  aeon- 
ceded  fact  in  political  economy  that  the 
more  real  homes  there  are,  small  and  un- 
pretentious they  may  be,  the  better  for 
the  country.  Good  homes  make  good 
citizens.  Boarding-houses  and  hotel  life 
ruin  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men. 
It  is  bad  for  any  one  to  be  continually  on 
exhibition.  It  is  good  for  a  woman,  if 
such  is  her  station,  to  reckon  ways  and 
means  as  she  sits  in  her  plain  home  toilet 
over  a  mending  basket.  It  is  good  for 
the  children  to  wear  out  their  clothes. 
People  get  accustomed  to  hotel  life,  of 
course,  but  it  keeps  them  at  high  pres- 
sure after  all,  and  it  is  not  a  normal  way 
of  living.  Grandfather  and  I,  now,  would 
not  live  out  half  our. days  had  we  not 
home  nests  where  we  could  settle  down 
and  be  quiet  after  our  occasional  jaunts 
out  into  the  gay  world." 

The  young  dominie  did  not  reply  at 
once.  He  was  r^;arding  Milicent  atten- 
tively, trying  to  realize  the  struggle  it 
must  have  cost  her  husband  to  part  with 
her  for  his  foreign  tour. 

"  You  like  this  hotel  life,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Hathaway,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
anxiously,  "since  you  do  not  seek  to 
change  it  ?  " 

Milicent  gave  a  little  start  and  dropped 
her  thimble.  The  fact  that  their  visitor 
boarded  at  a  hotel  was  new  to  her.  In- 
deed, she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his 
circumstances.  Fearful  lest  the  young 
dominie  should  infer  that  she  had  been 
talking  at  him,  she  could  ill  conceal  a 
momentary  show  of  vexation. 

Mr.  Hathaway  rightly  interpreted  the 
quick  flush  that  passed  over  her  fair  face, 
and  replied :  "  I  have  never  known  any 
other  life,  sir.    I  was  brought  up  in  a 


hotel.  My  mother  was  an  invalid,  and, 
all  things  considered,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  other  way  for  us  to  live.  Immediately 
after  my  parents  died  I  was  sent  to  a  pub- 
lic school,  and  then  to  college.  During 
all  my  vacations,  including  my  seminary 
course,  I  lived  at  hotels.  I  have  no  sis- 
ter, nor  girl  cousins,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  while  sitting  here  that  it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  lady  engaged  in 
needle-work,  as  we  read  of  them,  but  I 
will  confess  I  have  often  dreamed  of  see- 
ing them." 

"  Just  think  of  that ! "  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  sigh,  while  Milicent  laid 
her  sewing  down  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Hathaway  in  surprised  incredulity  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  simply,  *'  Sewing 
is  old-fashioned." 

"  If  your  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it," 
he  said  presently,  "  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause the  girl  of  to-day  is  never  still  long 
enough  to  sew.  Our  girls  all  seem  to  me 
to  be  like  humming-birds,  in  a  state  of 
restless  activity.  I  can  not  liken  them  to 
flowers,  unless  one  can  imagine  an  ani- 
mated flower-garden.  To  be  sure,  I  have 
seen  statuesque  beauties  now  and  then, 
but  a  statue  could  not  sew,  of  course, 
even  if  at  home.  Like  the  typical  man 
you  refer  to  in  your  article  this  morning, 
as  to  his  opinion  and  treatment  of  wom- 
en teachers,  I  have  always  advocated 
woman's  rights.  Yet  when  I  analyze  my 
real  feelings  as  to  that  subject,  I  find  that 
I  particularly  advocate  her  right  to  wife- 
hood, to  mothe'rhood,  to  be  the  mistress 
of  a  home.  I  believe  all  men,  away  down 
in  their  hearts,  admire,  yes,  almost  wor- 
ship women  of  domestic  tastes  and  incli- 
nation, and  that  it  grates  against  the 
purest  sensibilities  of  their  nature  to  see 
women  in  stores  and  in  counting-rooms, 
and  in  many  of  the  public  positions  they 
fill  at  present.  A  mannish  woman,  and  a 
womanish  man,  are  alike  reproachful 
terms,  and  rightly  so. 

"  Still  begging  your  pardon,"  continued 
the  young  dominie,  with  warmth,  "if  some 
men  believe  women  capable  of  enduring 
hard  manual  labor,  it  is  because  so  many 
women  are  straining  the  last  nerve  to 
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make  men  accept  that  belief  by  assert- 
ing loudly  that  they  have  no  '  domestic 
tastes,'  and  by  continually  crowding 
themselves  into  places  that  should  be 
filled  by  men.  I  have  always  believed  in 
the  quiet,  womanly  girl,  such  a  girl  ^  a 
man  would  wish  his  sister  to  be,  if  he 
had  one.  But  it  has  been  my  unhappy 
lot  never  to  have  met  a  young  woman 
who  would  talk  upon  any  subject  hon- 
estly and  sensibly.  I  never  met  one  who 
did  not  smirk  at  me,  and,  I  pray  you  be 
not  offended,  the  young  married  women 
I  have  met  in  society  have  furnished  no 
exception.  I  think  you  are  the  first  wom- 
an who  ever  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  was  a 
rational  being.  Some  of  them  metaphor- 
ically pat  me  on  the  head,  as  if  I  were  a 
child,  and  ask  me  are  my  feet  cold? 
Some  commiserate  my  lonely  condition, 
and  introduce  me  to  their  daughters — 
more  of  them  talk  nonsense  altogether." 
Milicent  laughed  frankly  and  honestly, 
a  laugh  that  was  good  to  see  and  hear, 
and  then  the  tears  welled  up  and  threat- 
ened to  overflow  the  blue  eyes.  "  How 
little  you  know  of  women ! "  she  said. 
"I  am  not  married,  as  I  suppose  you 
think  must  be  the  case  on  account  of  my 
plain  speaking.  I  am  simply  a  girl  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  grandfather, 
a  father,  and  brothers  (all  very  precious 
in  my  eyes),  to  care  and  look  out  for, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  throwing 
myself  out  upon  the  world  to  scramble 
for  my  '  rights '  with  men  who  by  their 
very  superior  physical  power  would  get 
the  better  of  me  in  the  race.  I  must  have 
received  a  different  education  from  the 
young  women  you  have  chanced  to  meet. 
I  am  an  anomaly  by  no  means,  neither 
is  my  prototype  to  be  found  only  within 
the  covers  of  a  story-book.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  my  native  town  for  the 
girls  to  be  womanly,  and  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  old  traditional  New  England 
gentlewoman,  whose  domestic  lore  and 
virtues  were  happily  combined  with  true 
refinement  and  solid  learning,  who  was 
competent  to  take  charge  of  a  household, 
to  be  mistress  of  a  home,  who  could  darn 
and  knit  and  sew,  and  who  could  work 


for  the  poor,  walking  in  all  the  ways  that 
a  high  and  Christian  duty  pointed  out. 
They  did  not  believe  that  it  was  woman's 
place  to  dress  herself  up  and  put  herself 
in  the  world's  bazar  to  catch  a  husband, 
but  that  a  woman's  real  life  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  thought  of  God  while  it  is  kept  in  its 
own  sphere,  not  attempting  to  encroach 
upon  the  rough  highways,  where  men's 
feet  may  fitly  tread.  I  talk  thus  frankly, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  because  your  experience 
seems  to  be  so  unfortunate.  You  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  but- 
terflies of  society,  and  now  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  you  do  not  often  find  your 
ideal  woman.  You  will  not  do  your  duty 
if  you  do  not  now  let  the  butterfly  wom- 
en know  (many  of  them  being  true  at 
heart,  having  put  on  their  gaudy  attire 
for  effect),  that  there  is  an  imperative  call 
for  the  quiet,  modest,  ladylike,  healthy, 
industrious  American  girl,  to  be  the  wives 
of  young  working,  business,  and  profes- 
sional men,  who  want  to  settle  down  in 
homes  within  their  means,  and  be  happy 
with  their  own  particular  home  angel." 

The  young  dominie  sat  silent  for  a  little, 
gazing  into  the  fire,  and  Milicent  won- 
dered was  he  shocked  or  vexed.  When 
he  looked  up  she  was  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  upon  the  red-flannel  night- 
cap. Her  cheeks  burned  with  the  earnest 
truth  of  her-  words,  but  she  looked  good 
and  true,  and  not  at  all  as  if  she  thought 
of  retreating  from  her  position. 

"  You  have  a  rare  faculty  for  pointing 
out  the  '  path  of  duty,'  "  he  said.  "  It  is 
the  fault  of  my  bringing  up,  of  course, 
that  this  particular  path  is  especially  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  find.  I  myself  am  'old- 
fashioned  '  enough  to  believe  in  special 
providences,  and  I  think  the  Lord  di- 
rected my  steps  hither  to-night,  and  led 
me  here  to  find  my  wife — and — and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  found  her.  I  implore  pardon 
for  my  abruptness.  I  think  you  are  too 
honest  to  deny  my  request  that  I  may 
come  again  and  pursue  this  to  me  happy 
and  gracious  acquaintance." 

"  Hold,  hold ! "  cried  Grandfather  Rug^ 
gles  from  the  depths  of  his  easy-chair. 
••  I  am  awake ;  I  haven't  been  asleep.    I 
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thought  I  would  let  you  youngsters  have 
this  out,  but  you,  sir,  are  going  on  beyond 
all  precedent.  I  have  other  granddaugh- 
ters, my  young  friend,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  other  girls  of  *  domestic  tastes/ 
and  who  can  *  sew,*  if  you  will  only  look 
them  up." 

"Your  granddaughter  here  is  too  just 
to  dismiss  me  without  a  hearing,  I  am 
sure,"  said  the  young  dominie,  rising  and 
standing  with  his  hands  on  the  back  of 
his  chair. 

Milicent  rose,  also.  She  was  paler  than 
her  wont,  but  she  did  not  say,  "  Such 
a  climax  as  this  never  entered  my 
head";  she  knew  he  knew  it  had  not. 
What  she  did  say  was  simply  this:  "I 


should  like  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. I  think  we  are  sure  to  be  friends, 
and  should  mutual  esteem  and  friendship 
end  in  love,  I  should  believe,  with  you, 
that  our  paths  were  destined  to  meet, 
that,  indeed,  a  higher  power  directed 
your  steps." 

"  Ah,  well — all  true  matches  are  made 
in  heaven,"  said  Grandfather  Ruggles, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Dat  young  master  done  gone  foun'  a 
fortin,"  said  Julia,  the  black  waitress,  as 
she  came  back  from  locking  the  hall  door 
after  the  visitor.  "  I  'clar*,  how  his  face 
shoned  when  he  went  out  I  My !  when  he 
come  in  he  looked  like  a  cloudy  day  in 
de  fall  ob  de  yeah  ! " 

MRS.  ANNIE   A.    PRESTON. 


.    LOUISE   MICHEL, 

THE    FRENCH    SOCIALIST, 


T^HE  name  in  the  title  will  doubtless 
■*-  remind  the  reader  of  those  dark 
and  terrible  days  in  Paris,  when  the  city, 
besieged  by  Prussian  batteries,  which  oc- 
cupied every  hill,  commanding  a  view 
of  it,  was  almost  given  over  to  a  more 
bloodthirsty  foe,  sprung  from  the  masses 
of  her  own  citizens,  the  Commune. 
Prominent  among  the  extreme  actors  in 
that  fanatical  organization  was  Louise 
Michel.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
stories  coupled  with  her  name  are  more 
romantic  than  true,  but  her  later  history 
has  shown  the  Same  spirit  of  antagonism 
to  existing  social  and  political  conditions 
which  characterized  her  in  the  dramatic 
ending  of  the  "  Second  Empire.'* 

She  was  born  about  1830,  of  good 
family  on  her  father's  side,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Haute  Mome,  and  early 
showed  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  some  talent  as  an  artist.  She  was 
something  of  a  musician,  and  composed 
verses  which  have  a  genuine  poetical 
rhythm.  Her  model  was  Victor  Hugo. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  she  became  heir  to 
4  property  of  12,000  francs  by  the  death 
of  the  Castellaine  of  Broncourt.    Then 


she  went  to  Ancillencourt,  where  she 
passed  an  examination  for  a  teacher's 
place.  At  this  titoe  she  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  purpose  of  devoting  her- 
self to  the  Church,  and  on  that  account 
declined  an  oflfer  of  marriage.  Her  mo- 
ther, however,  opposed  the  idea  of  her 
becoming  a  nun,  and  soon  afterward  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  her  relig- 
ious relations — from  a  pious  Catholic  she 
was  transformed  to  an  atheist,  and  she 
determined  henceforth  to  strive  in  be- 
half of  the  oppressed.  A  new  enthusiasm 
possessed  her;  she  would  go  to  Paris, 
and  there,  in  the  earnest  illustration  of 
her  new  principles,  die,  as  a  kind  of  mar- 
tyr, if  necessary. 

She  started  a  school,  first  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  boulevards,  but  the  life  of  a 
teacher  did  not  suit  her.  Then  she  threw 
herself  among  the  social  democracy,  and 
exhibited  a  bitter  hatred  toward  the 
higher  classes.  The  time  appeared  fav- 
orable to  her.  Already  a  strong  adverse 
movement  was  showing  itself  to  the  im- 
perial r^me.  She  conceived  a  new  mis- 
sion, that  of  the  Conferenciere,  which, 
with  her  harangues,  made  public  places 
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unsafe,  and  owed  its  success  more  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  populace  than  to  its  sym- 
pathy. 

When  the  Empire  fell,  and  the  civil  war 
followed,  Louise  Michel  became  especi- 
ally conspicuous.  Previously,  she  had 
been  known  to  express  at  times  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  delicacy ;  now  she  ap- 
peared to  be  dominated  by  a  barbarous 
spirit.   To  Ferr6,  who  affected  the  part  of 


Her  entrance  into  Paris  was  attended 
with  a  considerable  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  radical  socialists  and  fanatical 
republicans.  Her  trying  experiences  are 
said  to  have  wrought  little  change  in  her 
character ;  if  anything,  she  is  more  em- 
bittered and  revengeful.  She  publishes 
a  sheet  called  La  Revolution  Sociale,  the 
furious  sentiments  of  which  excite  much 
laughter  in  journalistic  circles. 


a  Robespierre  among  the  Communists, 
she  was  devoted,  and  willing  to  carry 
into  effect  the  most  atrocious  schemes  of 
pillage  and  destruction.  As  a  destroyer, 
a  petroleuse^  as  she  was  called  in  common 
with  other  women  who  used  petroleum 
in  firing  buildings,  she  was  a  leading  fig- 
ure. In  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune 
she  was  taken  prisoner  and  exiled,  with 
others,  to  the  Island  Nou,  from  which  she 
returned  among  the  last  of  the  Commun- 
'sts  to  whom  amnesty  has  been  offered. 


One  can  not  look  upon  her  face,  even 
as  shown  in  the  imperfect  form  of  an 
engraving,  without  being  impressed  by 
its  strength.  Stem  resolve,  inflexible 
convictions  are  seen  in  the  lines  of  fore- 
head, nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  The  jaw 
shows  extraordinary  force  and  extraordi- 
nary vitality.  Had  she  been  well  brought 
up,  Louise  Michel  would  have  become  a 
noble  and  powerful  woman — a  leader  effi- 
cient in  good  works.  Whereas  now  her 
strong  qualities  are  enlisted  in  a  futile 
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and  fanatical  cause.  Her  great  ambition 
and  influential  sympathies  have  been  led 
into  irregular  and  unwise  courses,  mainly, 
we  think,  because  in  her  youth  there  was 


no  appreciative  hand  to  guide  her  rightly 
— ^to  point  the  way  for  the  exercise  of 
her  unusual  endowments  of  energy  and 
zeal. 


SOME  FIELD  NOTES  OF  A  PHRENOLOGIST. 


jTVURING  my  career  as  a  phrenological 

^  lecturer  of  the  peripatetic  school, 
many  incidents  of  interest  occurred, 
which  abide  in  my  memory  with  marked 
distinctness.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some 
of  these  are  worth  recording. 

My  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in 
a  village  of  Central  Illinois.  There  be- 
ing no  public  hall,  a  church  was  engaged, 
the  minister  and  trustees  being  assured 
that  the  lectures  would  be  of  a  moral 
character.  My  agent  proceeded  to  ad- 
vertise by  posters,  containing,  besides  the 
announcement  of  dates,  etc.,  a  symbolic 
head.  This  was  a  novelty,  and  the  good 
pastor  became  alarmed,  and  at  once  call- 
ed for  an  explanation.  He  said, "  I  under- 
stood that  you  simply  proposed  to  gfive 
a  course  of  lectures,  but  from  your  post- 
ers I  learn  that  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  cir- 
cus." It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  aston- 
ished, and  I  asked  what  ground  he  had 
for  such  an  opinion.  "  Why,"  said  he,  pro- 
ducing a  copy  of  my  small  bill,  and  point- 
ing to  the  print  of  the  s)nnbolical  head, 
"here  is  a  picture  of  a  circus.  There," 
pointing  to  the  organ  of  Firmness,  "  is  a 
regular  circus  mule,  and  here,"  directing 
my  attention  to  the  cat  in  Secretiveness, 

is  a  tiger,  and  over  here,"  putting  his* 
finger  on  the  organ  of  Combativeness, 
"is  a  fight  going  on.    Now,  I  can't  have 
any  such  carryings  on  in  my  church." 

Of  course  I  explained  the  symbols 
briefly,  and  assured  the  good  man  that 
my  entertainment  was  very  different  from 
a  wicked  circus,  or  even  a  moral  show 
like  Bamum's.  He  attended  the  entire 
course,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple of  Gall. 

At  the  close  of  the  introductory  lect- 
ure of  my  course  in  M ,  Indiana,  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  the  audience  selected,  among 


the  subjects  to  be  examined  publicly,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  lect- 
ures were  given.  I  had  not  met  him, 
nor  even  seen  him,  till  he  came  up  on'the 
platform;  Judge,  then,  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  my  saying,  "  This  man  has 
an  exceptionally  bad  organization.  His 
passions  and  propensities  are  strong,  and 
his  moral  and  religious  organs  compara- 
tively small.  He  has  the  make-up  of  a 
bad  man.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  a 
bad  man.  His  face  shows  that  he  has 
restrained  his  passions,  and  given  great 
activity  to  his  higher  faculties,  and  the 
oi^ans  of  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Sen- 
suality, and  of  the  intellect,  show  a  high 
degree  of  activity,  the  result  of  culture, 
while  the  lower  organs  have  been  re- 
strained ;  hence  they  are  not  active." 

I  saw  clearly  that  the  audience  thought 
I  had  blundered ;  but  I  persisted  in  my 
view  of  the  case,  and  made  a  more  com- 
plete anal3rsis  than  was  my  habit  in  pub- 
lic. When  I  completed  the  examination, 
the  gentleman  arose  and  said,  "  Brethren 
and  friends :  I  have  not  heretofore  given 
much  attention  to  Phrenology,  nor  had 
much  faith  in  it,  but  I  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  You  think  that  the 
professor  has  failed  to  read  me  correctly, 
but  I  know  that  he  has  succeeded  marvel- 
ously.  I  am  by  natural  bent  of  character 
a  bad  man.  I  am  sure  that,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  I  should  probably  now  be 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  possibly  I  should 
ere  this  have  been  hung.  None  but  my 
God  and  myself  know  what  I  have  to 
resist,  at  least  I  thought  so  till  now ;  but 
this  man  has  proven  to  me  that  Phrenol- 
ogy is  a  revelation  from  God,  by  which 
the  human  heart  is  laid  bare,  and  its 
secret  springs  exposed.  The  doctor  has 
told  us  that  this  science  is  the  handmaid 
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of  religion.  I  believe  it,  and  henceforth 
I  shall  deem  it  ray  duty  to  study  and  ap- 
ply its  principles ;  and  I  hope  that  all  my 
people  may  attend  this  course  of  lectures, 
and  profit  by  them." 

I  met  recently  a  distinguished  judge 
who  said,  "  Doctor,  I  owe  you  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude."  "  I  can  not  imagine 
why,"  I  responded,  "  for  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  met  you  till  now." 
"But  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
having  met  you  in  1862.  You  were  giv- 
ing lectures  in  S ,  Indiana,  on  Phre- 


nology, and  I  brought  my  first-bom  son, 
a  child  of  eight  years,  to  you  for  advice 
in  regard  to  his  training.  I  followed 
your  counsel,  and  am  confident  that  by 
doing  so  I  not  only  saved  his  life,  but 
made  a  specimen  of  noble  manhood  out 
of  what  gave  little  promise  of  health  of 
body  or  strength  of  mind." 

But  I  could  run  on  almost  endlessly  in 
this  line,  for  reminiscences  of  a  similar 
sort  press  for  record.  Perhaps  I  may  re- 
sume the  subject  when  opportunity  per- 
mits. T.  A.  BLAND,  M.D. 


THE   SKILLFUL    PLAYER. 


("^  REATLY  we  admire  the  trained  mu- 
-^  sician,  under  whose  deft  fingers  the 
instrument  pours  forth  sounds  of  sweetest 
harmony.  But  higher  commendation  is 
due  the  player  who  so  skillfully  touches 
people's  hearts  as  to  bring  out  the  music 
that  is  in  them.  True,  a  few  hearts  are 
like  cracked  jews-harps,  and  it  would  re- 
quire a  wondrous  master  of  the  art  to 
extract  from  them  a  pleasing  tune.  But 
most  hearts  contain  good  music,  if  we 
but  know  how  to  finger  the  keys. 

Some  persons  growl  about  the  many 
discordant  people  that  are  continually 
jarring  against  them,  when  only  they  do 
not  understand  aright  the  instruments  up- 
on which  they  play,  so  are  able  to  bring 
forth  only  discordant  sounds.  Yet  some 
appear  capable  of  yielding  only  harsh, 
rasping  sounds,  that  grate  upon  every 
fiber  of  our  being.  Ah !  such  are  sadly 
out  of  tune,  and  careless  fingers  would « 
better  touch  them  but  softly  ere  they 
have  undergone  a  tuning  up  by  a  master 
hand. 

The  skilled  organist  knows  how  to  tune 
his  organ,  and,  though  the  instrument  be 
a  poor  one,  still  it  sends  forth  strains  re- 
sponsive only  to  the  tune  played  upon  it. 
Of  course  the  musician  does  not  get  the 
same  kind  of  music  from  all  hearts,  any 
more  than  he  extracts  the  same  tones 
from  the  organ,  piano,  flute,  and  bass- 
viol,  but  from  all  he  gets  music  and  har- 
mony, though  of  different  kind.s.    A  few 


finely  toned,  sensitive  hearts,  like  aeolian 
harps,  yield  responsive  musical  strains  to 
every  passing  breath  of  air.  Sometimes, 
waves  of  sorrow,  sweeping  over  the  heart- 
strings, evoke  a  sad,  plaintive  melody. 
However  gentle  or  rough  the  touch  may 
be,  the  sounds  are  only  sweetly  musical 
still;  for  such  hearts  are  full  of  music, 
and  naught  but  musical  sounds  can  be 
gotten  out  of  them. 

Human  hearts  are  wondrous  musical 
instruments,  widely  differing  one  from 
another ;  some  thrill  us  with  their  rich, 
deep  tones,  or  charm,  subdue  and  inspire 
with  their  exquisite  sweetness.  True, 
time  and  adversity  seem  to  have  corrod- 
ed and  almost  filled  some  hearts  with 
dirt,  that  would  be  the  better  for  a  cleans- 
ing out  and  tuning  up. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  musical  in* 
struments  that  please  and  entrance  the 
ear  with  their  enchanting  sounds,  but 
none  compare  with  the  one  of  Divine 
workmanship,  with  its  numberless  chorda 
and  delicate  intonations,  that  holds  with- 
in it  the  purest  tones  of  exquisite  music, 
called  the  human  heart.  From  it,  in- 
comparably sweeter  melodies  than  from 
all  else  come  responsive  to  the  seemingly 
magic  touch  of  the  skillful  player.  To 
become  such  a  musician  requires  a  culti- 
vation of  all  the  Christian  graces,  com- 
bined with  skill,  wisdom,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature. 

S.  M.  BIDDLB. 
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WHY  THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  DISEASE. 

[Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Public  Health  Association,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Gibbon,  U.  S.  N.] 


IT  is  only  my  present  purpose  to  ask 
your  attention  to  the  culpable  n^lect 
which  has  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  degradation  of  the  body,  and  to 
urge  upon  you,  in  the  interest  of  every 
living  being,  in  the  interest  of  every  or- 
ganized community,  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  human  race,  the  importance 
of  bestowing  the  most  earnest  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  physical  culture.  All 
that  we  know  or  feel,  every  desire  and 
gratification  find  expression  through  the 
body.  Thought,  will,  emotion,  sensation 
depend  upon  the  normal  action  of  nor- 
mally constituted  organic  molecules. 
Hence,  to  think  intelligently,  to  feel 
acutely,  the  chords  on  which  these  har- 
monies are  rung  must  be  in  perfect  tune. 
The  aggregate  actions  of  the  various  or- 
gans and  apparatus  of  the  body,  which 
we  call  life,  if  harmonious  and  without 
jar,  are  what  we  mean  by  health.  Dim 
the  eye,  deaden  the  ear,  silence  the  speech 
and  benumb  the  touch,  and  what  will  re- 
main to  us  of  the  bright  world  ?  Widen 
the  avenues  to  the  senses,  let  in  the  flood 
of  light  and  sound,  develop  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  physical  man,  and  as  he  com- 
munes with  new  spheres,  he  grows  in 
mental  stature. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  cultivate 
this  garden  of  the  soul,  in  which  it  lives 
and  thrives — ^to  develop  this  mortal  frame 


to  its  utmost,  that  all  these  attributes 
of  manhood,  which  are  alone  possible 
through  its  instrumentality,  may  be  exer- 
cised in  their  highest  intensity — not  only 
for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
individual,  but  for  the  welfare  and  higher 
development  of  the  whole  race.  Rich 
estates  and  noble  titles  are  valueless 
bequests  beside  the  heritage  of  health. 
The  youth  who  can  boast  an  ancestry 
free  from  the  stain  of  transmitted  disease 
has  a  prouder  blazon  on  his  banners  than 
the  lordling  whose  feeble  frame  bears  the 
indelible  mark  of  constitutional  contam- 
ination. Invalid  parents  beget  invalid 
offspring,  and  these  other  weaklings  like 
themselves,  whose  puny  descendants 
ramify  over  an  entire  country.  How 
great,  then,  should  be  the  concern  of  the 
community  in  the  physical  condition  of 
its  individual  members.  The  contami- 
nated man,  seared  through  folly,  igno- 
rance, or  sin,  does  not  bear  his  living 
burden  alone  to  the  grave,  but  shares  it 
with  his  wife  and  child.  It  leaps  the 
threshold  of  his  home.  The  blight 
spreads  from  household  to  family,  to 
vicinage,  to  race.  The  muddy  stream 
poured  into  the  ocean,  meets  others  from 
like  polluted  sources — each  aiding  the 
other  in  marring  the  purity  of  the  broad 
waters.  The  physical  deterioration  evi- 
denced in  certain  localities — notably  in 
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America— by  the  paucity  of  children,  the 
incapacity  for  athletic  sports,  and  the  high 
mortality  rate,  is  only  temporarily  re- 
tarded by  foreign  importation.  While 
the  breeding  of  cattle  is  carefully  fostered 
and  splendid  results  obtained  by  judi- 
cious crossing,  the  human  animal  is  allow- 
ed to  intermingle  without  regard  to  pos- 
sible funest  consequences.  The  mother 
confides  her  spotless  daughter  to  a  con- 
taminated husband — the  father  sees  his 
son  deliberately  taking  to  wife  the  heir- 
ess of  some  other  father's  infirmity.  The 
warning  family  records  of  premature  de- 
cay are  unheeded.  Hereditary  taints  are 
blindly  encountered  and  physical  vices 
intensified  and  perpetuated  in  malformed 
and  weakly  offspring.  Nor  is  the  evil 
wrought  limited  to  the  impairment  of  the 
body.  Crime  is  the  outcome  of  ph3rsical 
defects.  The  brutal  outrages  which  have 
disgraced  humanity,  have  been  the  fruit 
of  impulses  ingrained  in  ill-developed 
brains,  exaggerated  by  repeated  cross- 
ing. If  the  intermarriage  of  criminal 
classes  is  beyond  the  control  of  society, 
and  the  vipers  must  breed  for  slaughter, 
the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  edu- 
cated should,  without  the  need  of  arbi- 
trary enactments,  restrain  the  chance, 
promiscuous  sexual  alliance  of  the  doom- 
ed victims  of  disease.  Why  should  the 
future  of  a  family  or  a  race  be  imperiled 
to  g^tify  the  impulsive  whim,  the  mo- 
mentary fancy,  or  even  the  ardent  affec- 
tion of  these,  who  bear  the  stigma  of  an 
ineradical  physical  taint  ?  Men  toil  and 
hoard.  In  the  eager  greed  of  wealth, 
they  sacrifice  health  and  strength  and 
prematurely  old  survey  the  pile  of  gold 
which  is  to  purchase  pleasures  they  no 
longer  have  the  capacity  to  enjoy.  The 
very  effort  to  taste  the  unaccustomed 
draught  kills  them  before  they  should 
have  reached  their  prime,  and  dying  they 
leave  their  riches  to  children  framed  in 
the  likeness  of  their  own  decrepit  bodies. 
What  if  the  sanitarian  succeeds  in  in- 
ducing mankind  to  heed  his  warnings. 
Will  not  life  be  made  up  of  self-denials  .^ 
Will  we  not  have  to  live  and  move,  eat 
and  sleep  and  dress  by  rigid  rules,  so  irk- 


some that  one  would  welcome  the  pangs 
of  pain  as  penalty  for  untrammeled  pleas- 
ure ?  By  no  means.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  without 
restraint,  in  contrast  with  the  tedious 
drawling  of  years  of  cheerless  asceticism. 
The  song  and  dance — ^the  music  and  the 
flowers — the  joyous  laugh  and  sounds  of 
jovial  frolicking  are  heard  and  seen 
among  Hygeia's  followers;  the  cry  of 
pain,  the  wailing  of  the  sorrow-stricken 
— ^tears,  agony,  despair,  the  gloom  of 
death  among  those  who  have  denied  her. 
Let  the  child  learn  the  simple  laws  of 
health,  and  the  man  will  live  responsive 
to  them  as  automatically  as  the  musician 
obeys  the  laws  of  harmony.  Inculcate  in 
the  youth  that  his  ambition  should  be 
the  possession  of  a  healthy  physique — 
on  the  maiden  that  no  art  can  rival  the 
charms  with  which  nature  will  deck  her 
unblemished  form — ^that  however  lowly 
the  station  or  humble  the  home,  he  and 
she  may  proudly  vie  with  the  cions  of 
the  richest  aristocracy  in  that  vigor  of 
body,  that  strength  of  mind,  that  exqui- 
site refinement  of  the  emotional  nature 
which  constitutes  the  perfect  thinking, 
feeling,  loving,  living  man  and  woman— 
that  the  blue  blood  which  is  derived  from 
titled  progenitors,  however  many  their 
quarterings,  is  cold  and  sluggish  in  the 
veins  beside  the  red  blood  which  has 
been  transmitted  from  ancestors  who 
have  known  no  stain  of  disease. 

What  are  these  simple  laws  of  health  ? 
The  first  and  greatest,  and  that  which 
comprehends  all  others,  is  Hygeia's  man- 
date to  be  clean.  It  is  not  an  idle  saying 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.  It 
is  its  nearest  kin — as  filth  is  the  parent  of 
disease  and  sinfulness.  Let  us  see  what 
it  means  to  be  clean,  and  first  realize  that 
one-half*  the  mortality  of  the  very  cen- 


•  The  report  of  Dr.  John  T.  Naglc,  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics,  shows  that  during  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  z88x,  there  were  10,967  deaths  in  the  dty 
of  New  York,  being  equivalent  to  an  annual  death  late 
of  between  35  and  36  in  every  1,000  inhabitants,  the  pop> 
ulation  being  estimated  at  Xfa4a,533.  The  mortalit> 
firom  zymotic  diseases  alone  amounted  to  5/>79,  a  death 
rate  of  over  16  individuals  in  every  1,000  firom  diseases 
for  which  bad  ventilation  and  bad  drainage  are  maialy 
responsible. 
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ters  of  civilization — the  great  cities  of 
the  world — wherein  are  gathered  the 
wise  and  learned,  is  due  to  preventable 
disease.  One-half  the  deaths  that  are  at 
this  moment  being  mourned  throughout 
the  land,  need  not,  ought  not,  would 
not  have  happened  had  this  law  of  clean- 
liness been  obeyed — ^for  preventable  dis- 
eases are  expressively,  if  coarsely,  named 
filth  diseases,  and  filth  is  all  that  which 
defiles,  not  merely  the  outward  surface, 
the  person  and  attire,  the  dwelling  place 
and  sleeping  apartment,  but  penetrates 
within,  entering  the  body  as  food  and 
drink,  and  befouling  the  air,  which  fills 
the  lungs,  poisons  the  blood,  permeates 
the  tissues  and  carries  its  nocuous  influ- 
ences to  the  minutest  cell  in  the  remot- 
est organs. 

Few  of  PS  would  care  to  enter  the  bath 
which  had  already  served  a  predecessor, 
yet  the  water  possibly  were  less  offen- 
sively soiled  than  the  air  of  the  apait- 
ment  into  which  we  plunge  with  reckless 
indifiference.  The  nausea  which  assails 
you  in  the  confined  cabin  below  the 
water-line  or  in  the  musty  pestiferous 
sleeping  holes  of  a  Pullman  car,  disap- 
pears when  you  have  access  to  the  free 
air,  as  does  the  drowsiness  which  pos- 
sesses you  in  church,  and  which  you  have 
ascribed  to  the  prosy  sermon.  When  the 
public  can  be  made  to  realize  that  one- 
half  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  falling  dead  around  us,  have  died  be- 
fore their  time  from  preventable  diseases, 
and  that  most  of  these  are  directly  or 
indirectly  due  to  impure  air,  they  will  ap- 
t>redate  how  momentous  is  this  problem 
of  keeping  clean  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe.  Yet  air  as  deadly  may  be  found 
in  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  princes  and 
millionaires.  Men  build  costly  mansions 
and  heedlessly  fit  them  with  contrivances 
designed  to  aid  that  indolence  of  luxury 
which  spares  the  flaccid  muscles  the 
slightest  effort,  and  which,  through  their 
unsanitary  construction,  destroy  their 
children  and  themselves.  The  victims 
of  typhoid  and  diphtheria  sleep  with- 
out waking  on  satin  cushions  in  rose- 
wood coffins.    Our  own  children  go  to 


ill-ventilated  schook  by  day  and  sleep  in 
ill-ventilated  rooms  by  night.  The  in- 
valid teacher,  fretted  by  the  cares  of  her 
vocation,  enfeebled  by  her  sedentary  life 
and  cheerless  solitude,  tries  to  supplant 
her  failing  heat-producing  power  by  clos- 
ing windows  and  doors  and  building  fires, 
until  the  crimson  which  the  sunlight  had 
stamped  on  the  child's  cheek  fades,  and 
she  too  shivers  at  the  fresh  air's  touch. 
You,  too,  suffer  headache  from  foul  air — 
you  are  tired  and  listless  from  foul  air — 
you  sleep  disturbed  and  awaken  unre- 
freshed  from  foul  air — ten  in  every  thou- 
sand of  you  die  yearly  from  foul  air. 
Happier  by  far  to  sleep  on  a  rude  pallet 
in  a  garret,  through  whose  thatched  roof 
the  stars  twinkle,  than  on  the  downiest 
couch  in  the  alcoved  recess  of  a  palace 
chamber,  whose  heavy  hangings  stifle  the 
still  air  which  curtained  windows  have 
imprisoned  and  fire  and  sewer  have  poi- 
soned ! 

It  is  almost  supererogatory  to  do  more 
than  suggest  that  the  law  of  cleanliness 
involves  cleanliness  of  the  body  itself  as 
of  the  habiliments  with  which  it  is  cloth- 
ed and  the  domicile  it  inhabits.  One 
need  not  be  a  physiologist  to  understand 
what  wondrous  influence  a  clean  skin  has 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  functions,  how 
many  pounds  of  effete  material  are  cast 
off  it  during  the  day,  and  how  necessary 
that  this  human  refuse  should  be  remov- 
ed. The  dry  and  grimy  skin  is  neither 
healthful,  comfortable,  nor  beautiful.  If 
the  prize  of  health  be  not  incentive 
enough  nor  the  sense  of  comfort  be  an 
inducement  to  frequent  bathing,  the  clear 
complexion  and  soft,  smooth  velvet  sur- 
face of  the  clean  man  and  clean  woman 
should  induce  every  human  being  to 
avail  himself  or  herself  of  this  cheap 
balm  of  beauty. 

Man  is  pre-eminently  the  creature  of 
habit.  The  child  trained  to  be  clean 
from  birth  will  look  upon  sponge  and 
bath  and  tooth-brush  as  indispensable, 
and  will  walk  all  its  days  on  the  cleanly 
path  on  which  its  mother  first  taught  it 
to  pick  its  footsteps.  The  sordid  teeth 
and  fetor-tainted  breath    are  not  only 
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disfigurements  of  the  fairest  face,  but 
shameful  evidences  of  maternal  neglect 
and  incapacity. 

With  this  I  might  cease  to  claim  your 
attention.  When  the  lungs  are  hourly 
filled  with  pure  air  and  the  clean  body  is 
bathed  in  its  sunlit  ocean,  the  enlivened 
blood  will  crave  its  proper  food,  and  the 
awakened  appetite  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  select  it.  Let  the  food  be  good  and 
wholesome,  plentiful  in  quantity,  and  not 
ruined  by  the  cooking.  National  and 
sectional  habits  become  idiocratic,  and 
are  not  easily  eradicated.  The  Yankee 
stomach  delights  in  pies  and  baked  beans, 
while  hog  and  hominy  are  in  equal  favor 
in  Dixie.  Banish  the  pie-board  from  the 
North  and  the  frying-pan  from  the  South, 


and  thousands  will  live  who  now  perish. 
The  cook  is  a  mighty  power.  Amid  the 
smoke  and  vermin  of  the  kitchen  he 
wages  war  on  the  people  who  despise 
him.  He  sugars  the  venomed  pill  and 
sweetens  the  poisoned  draught,  and  with 
disdainful  contumely  bids  you  eat,  drink, 
and  die.  Dignify  his  calling,  and  ex- 
pound its  mysteries  to  the  ruler  of  the 
drawing-room.  Let  the  young  mistress 
of  the  house  know  that  culinary  chemis- 
try is  as  elevated  a  study  as  the  physio- 
logical chemistry  by  her  brother,  and 
that  the  changes  to  be  rung  in  flour  and 
butter  and  sugar,  and  milk  and  eggs,  are 
not  mere  panderings  to  taste,  but  the 
foundations  on  which  are  reared  races  of 
valiant  men  and  lovely  women. 


MELANCHOLY. 


WHAT  "  BACHELOR  BLUFF  "  THINKS  IT  COMES  FROM. 


«*  /^ULTURE  ought  to  chasten  and  en- 
^^  rich  our  whole  being,  filling  us  with 
Matthew  Arnold's  '  sweetness  and  light.' 
Is  it  not  odd,  now,  that  one  prophet 
should  be  preaching  this  beneficence  as 
the  outcome  of  the  right  use  of  the  mind, 
while  others  are  deploring  the  gloom  that 
intellectualism  is  casting  over  the  world  ? 
But,  in  fact,  is  it  intellectualism?  Are 
we  not  giving  that  name  to  emotional 
unrest,  self-consciousness  and  feverish 
desire  ?  True  intellectualism  broadens,en- 
lai^es,  exalts ;  all  great,  honest,  healthful 
mental  training  and  development  can  do 
no  one  harm.  I  believe  that  with  all  truly 
healthful  persons — healthful  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body — joyousness  is  the  natural, 
spontaneous,  inevitable  expression  of  their 
being.  To  breathe,  to  move,  to  live,  are  in 
themselves  pleasure  and  happiness  with 
all  well-organized  persons.  There  may  be 
trials,  sorrows,  sufferings,  misfortunes, 
even  bitter  experiences ;  but,  so  long  as  a 
healthful  balance  is  maintained  through- 
out the  being,  the  spirit  rebounds  from 
these  sufferings  and  b^ns  to  weave  hope- 
ful promises  for  the  future.  No  outward 
circumstance  determines  the  cheerfulness 
or  the  sadness  of  men — ^the  rich  may  be 


sad  and  the  poor  cheerful,  the  fortunate 
may  be  gloomy  and  the  unfortunate  full 
of  hope,  the  sick  may  be  full  of  the  spirit 
of  joy  and  the  strong  wrapped  up  in  mor- 
bid gloom.  I  have  heard  stalwart  fellows 
deploring  in  lachrymose  strains  the  mis- 
ery of  life  in  the  very  presence  of  con- 
firmed invalids  whose  cheerfulness  shed 
radiance  upon  all  within  their  circle. 
Some  persons  are  victims  of  dyspepsia, 
the  most  joy-killing  of  all  ailments ;  some 
are  victims  of  diseases  that  cast  shadows 
upon  the  soul;  some  are  cursed  with  a 
constitutional  inclination  to  sadness. 
The  causes  are  various,  but  every  case  of 
melancholy  is  the  product  of  some  de- 
fect in  the  organization.  Melancholy  is 
the  sign  of  disease,  and  a  capacity  for 
cheerfulness  hence  is  nothing  more  than 
supreme  good  health — good  health  of 
mind  even  more  than  of  body.  As  a 
disease,  then,  it  should  be  treated,  and 
every  effort  made  to  cast  it  out,  just  as  is 
made  with  other  forms  of  sickness ;  very 
much  indeed  can  be  done  to  eradicate  it 
when  there  is  a  will  to  do  so.  Cheerful- 
ness ought  to  be  placed  among  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  and  its  cultivation  made  in- 
cumbent upon  every  one  as  ^  duty." 
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UNHEALTHFUL    READING. 


A  LATE  article  by  John  Ruskin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has 
something  in  that  eminent  author's  clear 
and  conscientious  manner  on  the  fiction 
of  the  day,  which  should  be  heeded  by 
moral  and  cultured  people  —  for  their 
children's  sake  at  least. 

"AH  healthy  and  helpful  literature  sets 
simple  bars  between  right  and  wrong ;  as- 
sumes the  possibility,  in  men  and  women, 
of  having  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies, 
and  loses  no  time  in  the  diagnosis  of  fever 
or  dyspepsia  in  either ;  least  of  all  in  the 
particular  kind  of  fever  which  signifies 
the  ungovemed  excess  of  any  appetite  or 
passion.  The  'dullness'  which  many 
modem  readers  inevitably  feel,  and  some 
modem  blockheads  think  it  creditable  to 
allege,  in  Scott,  consists  not  a  little  in 
his  absolute  purity  from  every  loathsome 
clement  or  excitement  of  the  lower  pas- 
sions ;  so  that  people  who  live  habitual- 
ly in  Satyric  or  hircine  conditions  of 
thought  find  him  as  insipid  as  they  would 
a  picture  of  Angelico's.  The  accurate 
and  trenchant  separation  between  him 
and  the  common  railroad-station  novel- 
ist is  that,  in  his  total  method  of  con- 
ception, only  lofty  character  is  worth 


describing  at  all ;  and  it  becomes  inter- 
esting, not  by  its  faults,  but  by  the  diffi- 
culties and  accidents  of  the  fortune, 
through  which  it  passes,  while  in  the 
railway  novel,  interest  is  obtained  with 
the  vulgar  reader  for  the  vilest  character, 
because  the  author  describes  carefully  to 
his  recognition  the  blotches,  burrs,  and 
pimples  in  which  the  paltry  nature  re- 
sembles his  own.  The  *  Mill  on  the  Floss ' 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  ex- 
tant of  this  study  of  cutaneous  disease. 
There  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  book 
of  the  smallest  importance  to  anybody 
in  the  world  but  themselves,  or  whose" 
qualities  deserved  so  much  as  a  line  of 
printer's  type  in  their  description.  There 
is  no  girl  alive,  fairly  clever,  half  edu- 
cated, and  unluckily  related,  whose  life 
has  not  at  least  as  much  in  it  as  Maggie's, 
to  be  described  and  to  be  pitied.  Tom  is 
a  clumsy  and  cruel  lout,  with  the  making 
of  better  things  in  him  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  nearly  every  Englishman 
at  present  smoking  and  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  ugly  world  his  blunders  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of);  while 
the  rest  of  the  characters  are  simply  the 
sweepings-out  of  a  Pentonville  omnibus." 


KITCHEN    LEAFLETS. 

ROLLS,   GRIDDLE-CAKES,   BEANS,   SPONGE-CAKE. 


ONE  of  the  recipes  given  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  was  for  making  a 
"  pumpkin  "  pie  with  either  pumpkin  or 
squash,  and  if  any  of  the  Journal's  lady 
readers  have  tried  it,  they  have  found,  I 
think,  the  result  to  be  very  palatable  and 
wholesome.  I  agree  of  course  with  the 
hygienists,  that  pastries  as  commonly 
made  are  not  wholesome,  because  of  the 
laige  proportion  of  fat  or  grease  put  into 
them— lard  being  the  staple  for  shorten- 
ing with  most  pie  and  cake  makers.  But 
I  am  of  opinion  that  good,  wholesome 
pies  can  be  made,  and  only  intelligence 
and  care  are  necessary  to  that  end.    In 


pies  we  can  combine  healthful  ingre- 
dients, and  produce  results  most  delight- 
ful to  the  taste,  but  the  methods  must  be 
essentially  diflFerent  from  the  old  ones 
whose  distinguishing  features  are:  but- 
ter, lard,  spices,  superfine  flour,  and  im- 
perfect baking.  I  think  that  those  who 
have  tried  squash  in  "  pumpkin "  pie, 
will  vote  in  its  favor  as  superior  to  the 
time-honored  accessory  of  the  com-field. 
A  while  since  I  read  in  a  prominent  New 
York  weekly,  a  long  dissertation  on 
pumpkin-pie,  in  which  the  writer  set 
forth  the  superior  merits  of  squash.  A 
column   and  a  half  were  occupied   by 
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sundry  suggestions,  but  a  careful  reading 
of  the  article  failed  to  reveal  a  complete 
recipe  for  preparing  the  dish.  The  writer 
evidently  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
failed  in  the  one  essential,  which  no 
doubt  every  housekeeper  of  the  many 
who  read  that  paper,  like  myself,  looked 
in  vain  for :  a  plain  description  of  her  way 
of  making  pumpkin-pie. 

I  am  asked  to  give  a  few  directions  for 
pan  and  griddle  cakes,  and  am  expected 
of  course  to  comply.  Now  in  cold  weather 
the  healthy  stomach  can  turn  to  good  ac- 
count such  food,  but  for  warm  weather 
they  can  not  be  regarded  as  appropriate. 
One,  after  eating  a  rational  number  of 
nicely  baked  cakes  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  good  molasses,  or  sugar,  or 
what  is  better,  some  nice  fruit  sauce  or 
jelly,  can  go  into  the  sharp  out-of-door 
air  feeling  braccd-up  against  its  chilling 
effects.  The  pan-cakes  being  rich  in 
carbonaceous  material,  furnish  heat  in 
abundance  to  supply  the  loss  incident  to 
exposing  the  body  to  the  cold.  Beans 
are  well  adapted  to  cold  weather,  also, 
besides  supplying  a  larger  proportion  of 
nutritive  elements  generally  than  almost 
any  other  known  form  of  food,  animal  or 
vegetable.  It  should  be  added  that  beans 
require  much  care  and  time  for  perfect 
cooking,  the  dish  produced  by  one  who 
knows  the  constitution  of  this  garden 
product  and  just  how  to  prepare,  is  as 
different  from  that  gotten  up  by  hasty 
ignorance,  as  a  piece  of  soaked  leather  is 
from  a  mellow  apple. 


ORAHAM  OB  OLUTEN  BOLLS. 

Take  ODe  pint  of  pure  cold  water,  mix  enough 
flour  into  it  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Take  this  out 
of  the  dish  and  put  it  on  a  kneading  board. 
Knead  for  about  half  an  hoar,  adding  wheat 
flour  in  the  nsnal  way  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to 
the  board.  Roll  the  dough  with  the  hands  into 
a  cylinder  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  cut  off  pieces  about  throe  inches  long.  Bake 
in  a  hot  and  slightty  oiled  pan,  in  a  quick  oven 
fjTom  thirty  to  forty  minntcs.  Place  the  pan  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  oven  first,  and  remove  it 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  oTen  after  the  crost  Is 
formed.  If  not  well  baked  the  rolls  will  be 
heavy  when  cold.     Be  careful  not  to  have  them 


blister  or  scorch.  The  quantity  of  material 
named  will  make  about  twelve  rolls.  Do  not 
look  at  them  except  to  change  their  position  in 
the  oven— until  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  done. 

OBAHAM  ORTDDLE  0AEE8. 

Two  pints  of  Graham  flour. 

One  pint  of  white  flour. 

One  tablespoonfnl  of  corn-meal. 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 

One  pint  of  milk. 

One  pint  of  cold  water. 

Sift  the  Graham,  white  floiu*,  and  com-mea>  to- 
gether in  a  pan  ;  stir  In  the  baking-powder,  then 
mix  well  and  sift  all  again.  Then  add  the  milk 
and  water,  or  only  water  to  the  extent  of  a 
quart.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  If  the  mixtore 
seems  too  thin  add  more  Graham  flour ;  if  too 
thick  add  more  water. 

Bake  as  soon  as  mixed. 

OOBN-MEAL  AND  OLUTBN  OKmDLB  0AKB8. 

Two  pints  of  gluten  flour. 

Half  tea-cup  of  sifted  corn-meaL 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  Roy»il  baking-powder 
(well  mixed  through  the  flour  and  sifted). 

One  pint  of  cold  milk. 

One  pint  of  cold  water. 

These  can  also  be  mixed  up  at  night  by  scald- 
ing the  meal  and  stirring  in  one  quart  of  tepid 
water;  no  milk,  and  half  of  a  yeast-cake  dis- 
solved in  a  portion  of  the  water.  Left  to  rise 
until  morning,  then  baked  on  the  griddle.  If 
too  thick,  thin  them  with  a  llttte  tepid  water. 
Tepid  water  is  made  with  one  part  boiling  water 
and  three  parts  cold  water,  as  it  comes  from  the 
well  or  pipe,  say  at  40®  Fah. 

HOMINT  0AJCB8. 

Two  cups  of  fine  hominy  boiled  and  cold. 

One  cup  of  white  flour. 

One  quart  of  milk. 

Three  eggs,  well  beaten. 

One  teaspoon fnl  of  salt 

Beat  the  hominy  smooth  ;  stir  in  the  milk  and 
salt ;  add  the  flour,  and  lastly  the  eggs.  Bake  at 
once  in  oval  cakes  on  the  griddle.  Keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred,  and  have  the  griddle  hot 

DRIED  BEAN   SOUP. 

Take  a  pint  of  beans  (the  small  white  Tarietj 
is  among  the  best  for  the  purpose).  Wash  them 
well  and  put  to  soak  over  night  In  the  mora- 
ing  put  them  on  to  cook  with  one  quart  of  water. 
Cook  three  hours ;  if  the  water  boils  off  add 
more,  or  enough  to  make  the  soup  as  thin  as 
preferred.  If  there  is  a  strong  taste  to  the  beans 
it  can  be  reduced  by  pouring  the  water  off  when 
they  have  boiled  about  five  minutes,  and  adding 
the  necessary  quantity  of  boiling  water  again. 
Add  a  little  salt  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
fire. 
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BAKBD  BBANS. 

Partlj  boll  the  beans,  then  iklm  them  out  and 
pat  them  In  a  bean-pot,  putting  a  lean  piece  of 
cooked  corned  beef  in  them,  or  a  little  sweet 
hotter ;  set  them  in  a  slow  oven  and  let  them 
bake  an  daj,  or  half  a  day  in  a  quick  oven. 

APPLE  TAPIOOA  PUDDINO. 

One  tea-cupfal  of  tapioca. 

Six  Jnlcy  and  well-flavored  apples,  peeled  and 
cored. 

Cover  the  tapioca  with  three  tea-caps  of  tepid 
vater,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  to  souk  all 
Dight  In  the  morning  add  about  a  tea-cup  more 
of  water,  and  cook  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  starch.  Put  the  apples,  peeled  and  cored  in 
a  puddins^-dish ;  fill  the  openings  with  sugar, 
and  poor  one  tea-cup  of  tepid  water  oyer  them  ; 
now  cover  closely  and  steam  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  tender,  turning  them  occasionally  as 
they  cook  at  the  bottom.  Finally,  pour  the 
tapioca  over  the  apples  and  bake  one  hour  in  a 
qoick  oven.  Eat  warm  with  sauce  or  with  sugar 
alone. 

8POMOB  OAKB. 

Two  scant  cups  of  granulated  sugar. 
Two  full  cups  of  white  flour. 


Half  cup  of  cold  water. 

8iz  eggs. 

Two  teaspoons  of  Royal  baking-powder. 

Beat  the  eggs  until  they  are  frothy,  then  stir 
in  the  sugar  and  cold  wat -r ;  mix  well.  Put  the 
baking-powder  in  the  flour  and  sift  twice  before 
adding  the  eggs,  sugar  and  water.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  twenty  minutes.  Do  not  look  at  the 
cake  until  it  has  been  In  the  oven  fifteen 
minutes.    Another  good  rule  is : 

Five  ^gs. 

Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar. 

Two  cups  of  white  fiour. 

Half  cup  cold  water. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  forty-five  minutes. 

ICDTO. 

If  icing  is  desired,  take  the  whites  of  two  of 
the  eggs  and  beat  them  up ;  then  stir  In  a  scant 
teaspoooful  of  corn-starch  and  powdered  sugar, 
to  make  a  mass  stiff  enough  to  spread  nicely 
over  the  cake.  Use  a  knife  in  spreading,  dipped 
in  cold  water  before  beginning  to  spread.  Ice 
the  cake  cold.  The  dough  of  either  cakes  can 
be  put  in  hot  gem-pans,  and  thus  baked  in  single 
cakes,  or  baked  in  one  pan,  whichever  is  pre- 
ferred. MnU.  BATON. 


HINTS  FOR  POOR  SLEEPERS- 


pOOR  sleepers  will  find  it  advantage- 
^  ous  often  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bed 
a  foot  higher  than  the  foot,  and  then  to 
sleep  on  a  tolerably  thick  hair  pillow,  so 
as  to  bring  the  head  a  little  higher  than 
the  shoulders.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
work  of  the  heart  in  throwing  blood  to 
the  brain  harder,  so  it  will  not  throw  so 
much.  A  level  bed,  with  the  head  almost 
as  low  as  the  feet,  causes  an  easy  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain  and  prevents  sleep. 

Persons  who  find  themselves  restless 
and  unable  to  sleep  at  night,  would  do 
well  to  place  the  head  of  the  bed  toward 
the  north,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
conducive  to  health. 

A  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  taken  at  bed- 
tibe,  is  beneficial  in  drawing  the  blood 
from  the  head,  and  thus  inducing  sleep. 

Sponge  the  entire  length  of  the  spine 


with  hot  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  retiring.  This  will  often  insure  a 
good  night's  sleep. 

A  hearty  meal,  and  a  seat  near  a  warm 
fire,  after  a  long  walk  in  a  cold  wind,  will 
induce  deep  sleep  in  the  majority  of  per- 
sons, no  matter  how  lightly  they  ordi- 
narily slumber. 

Active  outdoor  exercise,  and  avoidance 
of  excessive  and  long-continued  mental 
exertion,  are  necessary  in  all  cases  of 
sleeplessness. 

Where  these  means  fail,  such  remedies 
as  are  known  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  head  should  be  resorted  to — 
of  course,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent physician.  Opium,  chloral,  etc, 
increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
head,  and  are  highly  injurious.  Their 
use  should  never  be  resorted  to. 

L.   H.  WASHINGTON,  MJ). 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


lVei¥  Discoveries  at  Pompeii.— A 

correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  GatetU  thus 
writes  of  the  work  of  excavating  among  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  its  later  results  : 

"  I  visited  Pompeii  next  day,  and  went 
straight  to  the  diggings.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  an3rthing  is  ever  dug  up  at  all ;  the 
process  is  so  ridiculously  slow,  even  for  Italy. 
The  directors  sit  all  day  on  the  rubbish  heaps 
smoking,  and  dozens  of  children  file  up  and 
down  with  their  little  baskets  of  earth,  whilst 
a  few  idle  peasants  shovel  up  a  few  lazy 
spadefuls  at  a  time.  Still,  the  first  I  saw 
was  the  side  of  a  dining-room,  uncovered 
only  a  few  days  ago.  On  one  side  was  a 
bright  picture  of  a  cock  and  hens  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement  over  a  lai^e  basket  of 
grain  and  red  berries,  all  upset — Landseer 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  The  fondness 
of  the  Pompcians  for  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
is  very  apparent,  and  they  always  seem  to  be 
dining.  The  wealth  of  cooking  apparatus  in 
the  museum  is  astonishing.  You  nave  sauce- 
pans perforated  with  countless  holes,  in  most 
elaborate  patterns  ;  every  conceivable  kind 
of  boiler  and  cauldron,  casts  for  jellies  repre- 
senting the  prostrate  hare  and  the  sucking 
pig;  ladles,  spoons,  skewers,  dishes  for  roast- 
ing six  eggs  or  a  dozen  eggs  at  once,  toast- 
ing-forks, gridirons,  and  fancy  machines  for 
pastry  and  delicate  confectionery,  what  in 
Elizabeth's  day  were  called  'conceits.'  In 
Pompeii  itself  the  oil-pots  and  wine  am- 
phorae let  into  slabs,  and  of  mosaic  work  of 
colored  marble,  are  among  the  quaintest  feat- 
ures of  the  ruined  shops.  I  saw  in  another 
new  part  a  fine  dining-room,  found  three 
months  ago,  with  some  of  the  finest  animal 
painting  imaginable.  The  first  section  of 
the  walls  all  around  represented  the  boldest 
scenes  under  the  sea — a  conger  struggling 
with  an  octopus,  a  shark  pursuing  its  prey,  a 
shoal  of  fish  flving  through  the  water,  all 
glittering  and  fresh.  The  middle  section 
dealt  with  birds  and  wild  fowl  floating,  fly- 
ing, quarrelling,  diving  ;  and  the  upper  and 
largest  section  gave  fierce  hunting  scenes — 
a  horse  pursued  by  a  Hon,  aa  ox  in  desert 
scenery  sprung  upon  by  a  tiger ;  and  all 
these  were  set  in  scenery  of  great  force, 
variety,  and  character — woods,  rocks,  rivers, 
and  green  hills. 

* '  The  corridors  and  ante-rooms  of  this  house 
are  equally  rich,  the  walls  copiously  vignetted 
with  figures— dwaris  on  stilts,  street  scenes, 
animals.  In  one  room  there  is  a  perfectly 
white  stdt  of  marble  steps  in  situ,  belonging 
to  a  fountain.  The  whole  thing  stands  as 
though  finished  yesterday,  without  a  soil  or 
chip  or  scratch.  They  seem  now  to  be  coming 
to  some  of  the  richest  houses,  and  have  broken 
into  the  outer  court  of  one  in  which  stands  a 
beautiful  fountain  cupola  and  niche  of  elabo- 
rate mosaic  work,  representing  gods  and 
goddesses  in  the  deep  blue  heavens  half 
veiled  with  fleecy  clouds.     The  house  is  still 


imbedded  under  thirty  feet  of  earth  ;  but,  if 
this  is  the  back-yard,  what  must  the  halls  and 
corridors  be  ?  The  plan  now  adopted  is  to 
leave  as  much  as  possible  in  situ.  Specimens 
repeat  themselves,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  on 
removing  similar  mosaics  or  frescoes,  of 
which  there  are  plenty  in  the  Naples  museum. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  all  the  later  excavations 
are  more  interesting  than  the  old  ones,  be- 
cause they  have  been  left  unspoiled  of  their 
treasure.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  week  at* 
Pompeii  every  year,  if  only  to  watch  the  un- 
covering and  revel  in  the  new  finds." 

How  tiie  First  Daynerreotjrpe 

WAS  Taken. — In  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  the  late  Professor  J.  W.  Draper  by  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Worlds  not  long 
ago,  some  very  interesting  facts  were  given 
by  the  professor  connected  with  his  early  ex- 
periments in  photography : 

"  I  believe  you  took  the  first  likeness  that 
was  ever  taken  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  did 
you  not  ?  "  said  the  reporter,  **  Yes,"  replied 
the  professor,  "  I  think  I  did.  If  you  choose, 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  secret  of  Da- 
guerre  was  made  known  upon  thie  promise  to 
him  by  France  of  a  pension  of  6,000  francs 
in  August,  1839.  Putting  an  ordinary  spec- 
tacle lens  in  a  dgar-box  I  began  to  experi- 
ment, and  succeeded  easily  in  obtaining 
views  from  the  east  windows  of  the  Univer^ 
sity  chapel.  With  my  dgar-box  camera  I  took 
many  and  many  a  view,  until  one  day  I  de- 
termined to  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a 
human  face,  which  it  was  said  Daguerre  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  doing,  being  able  to 
take  manimate  objects  only.  I  think  it  was 
in  October  or  November,  1839,  that,  having- 
covered  my  assistant's  face  with  white  pow- 
der and  taught  him  to  sit  very  still  for  a  long 
time,  I  managed  to  get  a  likeness.  That  I  be- 
lieve was  the  first  ukeness  ever  obtainsd 
by  the  Daguerre  process.  During  the  winter 
I  made  a  larger  camera,  and  in  April,  1840, 
Professor  Morse  and  I  opened  a  primitive 
gallery  on  the  top  of  this  building.  Professor 
Morse  was  at  that  time  a  teacher  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  painting  and  the  fine-arts,  while  I 
was  a  yoimg  professor  of  chemistry. 

**  So  you  see  (and  Professor  Draper  laughed 
heartily  at  the  reminiscence)  we  were  able  to 
make  quite  an  effective  firm.  He  supplied 
the  aesthetic  part,  posed  the  sitters  and  all  that, 
while  I  took  the  pictures.  Our  gallery  wasn't 
anything  very  elegant.  We  used  the  turret- 
room  for  a  workshop,  and  had  a  hastily-con- 
structed shed,  with  a  glass  roof,  for  the  operat- 
ing room.  But  nevertheless  it  was  a  grahd 
success.  It  was  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  we  had  all  the  business  we  could  possibly 
attend  to  at  $5  a  picture.  Can  I  remember 
who  favored  us  with  sittings  ?  Well,  no  ;  it 
is  so  long  ago.  But  we  haid  for  patrons  the 
best  known  people  of  the  town.  I  remember 
we  took  a  picture,  and  a  very  good  one,  for 
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Mr.  Theo.  Frelinghuysen,  who  was  the  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  on  the  Henry  Clay 
ticket  On  dark  days  we  used  to  teach  the 
art  to  would-be  photographers  or  daguerreo- 
typers,  as  they  were  then  called.  I  can't  re- 
call the  names  of  oxm  pupils,  but  I  am  sure 
all  the  earlier  picture  takers  were  taught  by 
us.  They  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  learn  as  much  as  they  thought  neces- 
nry,  and  then  go  off  and  start  in  business  for 
themselves.  From  AprU  until  the  fall,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  resume  my  duties  of  teach- 
ing, we  kept  our  gallery  open;  and  then  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  quite  devoted  to  it,  opened  a 
gallery  on  his  own  account  on  top  of  the  0^- 
seroer  building  in  Nassau  street.  Here  he 
worked  very  successfully  until  the  following 
spring,  when  seeing  that  the  telegraph  was 
destined  to  become  a  more  important  inven- 
doQ,  he  quit  picture-taking  and  gave  all  his 
time  to  that," 

Wkat  an  Apple  Kxpeit  Says.— I 

have  fruits  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which 
keep  in  their  natural  state  the  year  round, 
and  all  are  delicious  and  wholesome  when 
eaten  as  part  of  a  meal.  The  apple  I  regard 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  sdl  fruit  Our 
late  worthy  philosopher,  Mr.  S.  R.  Wells, 
said  every  man  who  owned  a  lot  of  ground 
should  plant  out  fruit,  and  every  one  who 
neglected  that  duty  failed  to  perform  his  mis- 
sion on  earth.  I  think  in  1848  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  held  an  exhibition  of  apples  in 
Clinton  HalL  and  the  varieties  displayed  were 
numerous.  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler  invited  me  to 
cut  the  specimens.  I  did  so,  and  from  their 
appearance  and  open  texture  I  was  not  able 
to  know  the  fruit  only  from  the  label,  as  the 
color  varied  as  much  as  the  taste,  they  not 
being  so  firm  or  as  rich  as  those  cultivated  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  I  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Fowler  that  I  thought  I  had  one  kind 
that  could  excel  any  there,  and  to  prove  my 
assertion  I  sent  him  a  specimen  of  the 
Joseph  Moore,  which  he  admitted  was  A  No. 
I.  In  1849  I  shipped  to  St.  Catharina, 
Brazil,  the  following  varieties:  Joseph 
Moore,  Newtown  Pippin,  Golden  Pear- 
main,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Rus- 
set, Well-tree,  French  Pippin,  Red  Streak, 
and  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  I  recorded  in  my 
log-book  the  death  of  each.  The  Joseph 
Moore  was  the  last  to  decay,  the  Roxbury 
Russet  next,  the  Newtown  Pippin  third, 
Well-tree  fourth,  French  Pippin  fifth,  Spitzen- 
berg sixth,  Pearmain  seventh,  R.  I.  Greening 
eighth,  and  Red  Streak  ninth.  While  cross- 
ing the  line  near  land,  the  vessel  became 
becalmed  under  the  tropics,  and  this  caused 
the  apples  to  decav.  Most  of  the  above 
▼arieties  I  have  had  on  hand  until  I  picked 
them  again  the  next  season.  I  have  never 
yet  been  convinced  by  my  own  experience  of 
any  superiors  to  the  Joseph  Moore,  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  Well-tree  for  late  keeping.  The 
Marygold,  Baldwin,  and  Vandevere  I  have 
kept  until  July  26th.  I  never  cultivate  any 
varieties  for  cider,  not  even  the  Harrison. 


From  1800  to  1825  the  Newtown  Pippin  was 
the  principal  apple  sold  from  Westchester, 
and  commanded  m  Albany  $1.25  a  barrel.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Newtown  Pippin  orch- 
ards are  rapidly  disappearing  in  this  part  of 
Westchester  County.  If  any  apple  trees  are 
replaced  they  are  generally  selected  from 
some  highly  colored  plate.  In  cultivating 
apples  plant  the  seed;  bud  them  the  second 
year,  or  graft  them  the  third  year,  or  buy 
them  of  some  respectable  nurseryman,  and 
place  them  40  to  50  feet  apart.  Brace  them 
up  while  small,  and  wash  with  whale-oil  soap 
spring  and  fall.  Keep  the  soil  well  cultivated 
with  vegetables  until  the  trees  are  well  grown. 
They  will  do  well  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
Keep  hogs  in  the  orchard  to  root  up  the  earth 
and  eat  up  the  windfalls.  In  1880  apples  sold 
from  75  cents  to  f  1.25  a  barrel.  In  1881 1 
sold  the  Joseph  Moore  for  $5  and  the  Large 
Siberian  Crab  for  $6.  .  irving  baisley. 
WesUh€sUr,N.  Y. 

A  Safe  Elevator.^A  gentleman  well 
known  in  New  York  literary  and  scientific 
circles  has  just  secured  patents  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  for  an  elevator  of  cheap 
and  simple  construction,  in  relation  to  which 
any  of  those  frightful  and  fatal  accidents  so 
common  to  the  elevators  now  in  use  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
model  are  convinced  that  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  no  matter  at  what  speed  the  car 
may  be  run — no  matter  how  ropes,  chains,  or 
machinery  may  give  way — the  passengers  in 
the  car  are  as  s^t  as  if  seated  by  their  own 
firesides.  In  this  elevator,  which  can  be  run 
at  the  highest  speed  as  safely  as  at  the  lowest, 
there  is  no  maze  of  wire  ropes,  wheels,  and 
gearing.  A  single  manilla  rope  and  a  couple 
of  wheels  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  most 
rapid  and  perfect  working  of  the  platform  or 
car.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  model,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carrol  claims,  will  satisfy  any  architect,  ex- 
pert, or  business  man  that  there  need  be  no 
further  danger  to  property,  life,  or  limb  in  the 
working  of  elevators;  and  that  this  invention, 
which  can  not  but  be  of  vast  importance  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  can  be  applied  to  any  ele- 
vator now  in  use. 

A  Tleldlnir  Bfast—lVew  Inven- 

TION. — Mr.  John  McLeod,  late  of  New  Zea- 
land, has  introduced  a  method  of  setting 
masts  in  vessels  which  greatly  contributes  to 
safety  in  navigation.  In  gales  or  sudden 
squalls  the  mast  is  made  to  yield  to  excessive 
pressure  of  wind  against  the  sail  to  any  de- 
gree desired,  so  that  the  surplus  wind  is 
spilled  over  without  the  vessel  careening 
beyond  any  point  which  is  compatible  wi£ 
good  sailing.  When  necessary  the  mainboom 
tops  up  automatically,  when  the  mast  yields, 
and  there  is  no  lufiing  or  shaking,  as  the  sur- 
plus wind  is  spilled  over  the  mast  and  sails  ; 
hence  loss  of  headway  and  drifting  to  leeward 
are  avoided,  thus  giving  as  a  resiUt  much  ex- 
tra speed  to  windward.  A  working  model  of 
this  mvention  is  in  the  rooms  of  the  Inven- 
tors' Institute,  Cooper  Union. 
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Instinct  nnd  Reason.— Man  is  tod 

often  governed  by  his  propensities  and  pas- 
sions, yet  he  is  endowed  with  reason  which 
raises  him  far  above  the  mere  animal.  Psy- 
chologists do  not  always  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  instinct  and  reason.  Animals  like 
the  dog,  the  horse,  etc.,  show  a  kind  of  rea- 
son ;  and  superficial  observers  conclude  that 
they  are  endowed  with  the  same  reasoning 
powers  that  belong  to  man.  ^But  Phrenology 
explains  this  matter  by  proof  positive  when 
it  shows  that  the  lower  order  of  animals  have 
no  brain  in  that  region  where  Causality  is 
located  in  the  head  of  man.  Instinct  in  ani- 
mals, however,  leads  them  to  perform  some 
,  things  that  are  impossible  for  man  to  do  by 
'  the.  aid  merely  of  his  reasoning  powers. 
There  are  many  facts  on  record  showing  the 
power  of  the  animal  instinct  in  such  a  re- 
markable manner  as  to  indicate  a  low  form 
of  reason. 

A  case  of  this  kind  came  to  my  notice  some 
time  ago,  and  it  occurred  in  the  town  of  Bland- 
ford,  Mass.,  situated  ten  miles  from  West- 
field.  Captain  Lester  E.  Gibbs,  now  deceased, 
about  the  year  1847  was  driving  his  cele- 
brated horse  **  Hero,"  and  when  descending 
a  steep  hill  the  harness  gave  way,  and  the 
horse  deliberately  turned  his  head  toward  the 
thill  that  was  dangling  by  his  side,  caught  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  held  it  up  until  his  driver 
had  time  to  step  from  the  wagon  and  adjust 
the  harness.  p.  L.  buell. 

I  knew  Capt.  Gibbs  and  his  horse**  Hero," 
and  he  was  Uie  '*  knowingest "  horse  I  ever 
saw  which  had  not  been  trained.  He,  Capt. 
G.,  would  tie  up  the  reins  and  send  **  Hero  " 
home  with  the  wagon,  eight  miles  over  a 
mountain  road,  with  a  label  attached  to  the 
hame,  *'  Let  him  pass,"  and  the  horse  would 
anticipate  the  meeting  of  a  team  by  finding 
a  good  place  on  the  narrow  road  to  turn  out 
and  wait  for  the  team  to  pass.  S. 

Hints  on  Melon  Growinvr.^I  am 

a  great  lover  of  melons,  and  although  I  have 
lived  in  Philadelphia  nearly  all  my  life,  have 
only  found  really  fine  melons  in  this  great 
State  of  Nebraska.  I  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
raising  them,  and  as  the  fall  is  the  proper 
time  to  make  a  melon  patch  (I  am  now  en- 
larging mine  to  meet  an  increased  demand), 
I  will  describe  my  way  for  the  benefit  of  your 
many  readers.  Select  any  piece  of  sandy 
land  well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  if  all  pure 
sand,  so  much  the  better.  Plow  dead  furrows, 
six  feet  apart,  twenty-four  inches  deep,  in 
straight  lines  from  north  to  south.  Fill  these 
up  with  strong  manure,  old  or  new,  and  plow 
the  earth  back  to  bury  the  manure  and  form 
a  ridge ;  level  the  top  with  the  back  of  the 
harrow.  At  each  end  plant  a  stout  stake  to 
remain  as  an  indicator  of  the  exact  position 
of  the  center  of  the  ridge.  You  now  have  a 
perpetual  melon  patch  for  ten  years  at  least. 
In  the  spring  stretch  a  garden  line  from  stake 
to  stake,  and  at  every  six  feet  plant  six  seeds 
in  a  twelve-inch  circle,  and  four  or  five  radish 
seeds  in  the  center.  The  bugs  will  not  touch 
the  melon  plants  as  long  as  t£e  radishes  grow 


there.  Let  all  the  seeds  grow  ;  do  not  thin 
them  out,  and  keep  out  the  weeds  till  the 
vines  begin  to  show  runners  ;  then  mulch  the 
whole  patch  with  straw,  hay,  fresh-cut  grass, 
or  anything  that  will  keep  the  surface  moist 
and  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
the  frost  kills  the  vines,  gather  all  fruit  above 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  stow  it  away  in 
a  sunny  comer  under  some  new  hay.  In  this 
way  I  have  melons  ripening  slowly  and  finely 
till  the  weather  gets  too  cool  to  eat  them. 
Next  year  plant  your  seed  a  foot  or  two  north 
or  south  of  the  old  hills,  and  so  on  yearly  to 
obtain  the  whole  ridge.  The  roots  follow  the 
ridge,  and  the  cultivator  can  be  run  through 
the  spaces  without  disturbing  the  roots.  I 
grow  the  Long  Island,  black  Spanish,  and 
Mountain  Sweet  watermelons,  and  the  green 
citron,  Alton,  large  and  white  Japan  citron 
melons.  We  do  not  drink  oceans  of  cold 
water  during  haying  and  harvesting,  as  is  the 
custom  in  many  places  in  the  East,  but  draw 
largely  upon  our  melon  patch,  to  the  un- 
bounded delight  and  comfort  of  all  hands.— 
Fruit  Recorder, 

How  to  Plant  Potatoes. — The  num- 
ber of  bushels  to  the  acre  must  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  potatoes  and  the 
way  they  are  cut  If  planted  in  hills  they 
should  be  about  three  feet  ten  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  if  in  drills  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  apart.  If  there  is  a  single  eye 
in  the  piece  it  is  sufiScient,  although  some 
people  plant  them  whole  and  others  cut  them 
in  halves  or  quarters.  We  have  cut  them  in 
halves  and  also  in  small  pieces  with  one  eye 
each,  and  no  potatoes  ever  yielded  better 
than  those  which  grew  from  the  small  one- 
eyed  pieces. 

A  StronfT  Cement  for  Blica,  Glass, 

OR  Metals,  etc. — Take  equal  weights  of 
Nelson's  crystal  gelatine,  and  of  cut  Penang 
isinglass,  and  allow  them  to  macerate  in  cold 
distilled  water  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
Drain  the  expanded  gelatinous  shreds  thor- 
oughly, first  in  a  colander,  and  then  in  an 
absorbent  cloth.  Dissolve  the  whole  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine- 
methylated  spirit  free  from  gum  or  color  will 
do — of  not  less  than  fifty-four  degrees  over 
proof,  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat.  To  every 
ten  fluid  ounces  of  this  solution,  add — ^pre- 
viously dissolved  in  spirit  containing  five  pHcr 
cent,  of  acetic  ethers-one  drachm  of  mastic, 
three  of  sandarac,  and  two  of  ammoniacum, 
taking  care  to  mix  the  whole  very  perfectly 
before  pouring  into  bottles  and  putting  aside 
to  cool. 

In  using  this  cement  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  render  it  fluid  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  to 
warm  the  surface  intended  to  be  united  be- 
fore applying  the  cement  to  both,  pressing 
them  together,  and  wiping  off  any  superfluity. 
In  twenty-four  hours'  time  the  joint  will  sus 
tain  any  moderate  amount  of  force  without 
giving  way,  and  after  two  or  three  days  a 
severe  strain,  or  even  hot  liquids,  oiay  be  ap- 
plied without  injury. 
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Charlottb  Fowler  Wblls,  Proprietor, 
H.  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  Editor,      N.  Sizbr,  Auociate, 

APRIL,    1882. 


INCONGRUITIES  OF  CONSCIENTIOUS- 
NESS. 

CABINET  COLLOQUY,  NO.  l^,^{Concluded,) 

" \70UR  explanation  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  me,"  said  our  visitor, "  but 
opponents  of  Phrenology,  as  you  know, 
vill  carp  and  cry  out  inconsistency  when 
they  find  a  seeming  exception  to  tlie 
principles  you  propound — ^and  this  mat- 
ter of  Conscientiousness  has  been  a  favor- 
ite field  for  their  instancy  of '  fallacy '  in 
phrenological  doctrine." 

We  know,  sir,  that  the  cynical  and  cap- 
tions among  our  opponents  are  much  dis- 
posed to  reflect  upon  our  methods  of  ex- 
plaining apparent  inconsistencies.  Over 
and  over  again  have  we  been  told  that 
when  we  have  made  a  mistake,  we  are  al- 
ways ready  with  an  excuse ;  that  we  have  so 
many  organs  and  faculties  in  our  scheme, 
that  we  can  cite  this  or  that  to  account 
for  variability  from  the  rules  which  we 
lay  down.  Were  such  reasoning  as  ours 
employed  in  any  branch  of  the  physical 
sciences  it  would  be  accepted  by  our 
cntics  as  logical  and  clear. 

*•!  think,"  rejoined  our  visitor,  "that 
the  diflaculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  the  intelligent  and  educated  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  mind— they  have 


a  few  general  ideas  of  its  nature,  but  they 
have  not  looked  into  its  constitution  an- 
alytically, for  the-  purpose  of  determining 
its  special  functions.  Now  in  respect  to 
Conscientiousness  or  conscience,  most  of 
those  I  know  who  have  expressed  any 
views,  treat  it  as  a  compound  of  feel- 
ings endowed  with  kindness,  delicacy,  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  so  on.  They  speak  of 
a  man  of  conscience  as  one  who  shows 
not  only  the  sense  of  justice,  but  is  hu- 
mane, discreet,  and  dignified  in  his  con- 
duct— thus  combining  the  influences  of 
several  faculties.  I  must  confess  that  be- 
fore this  talk  with  you  I  had  supposed,  that 
if  a  man  had  a  faculty  or  organ  strongly 
developed,  he  showed  it  in  his  character 
in  a  positive,  unmistakable  way,  in  a 
rather  isolated  fashion— as  I  did  not  so 
clearly  perceive  as  I  do  now,  that  mental 
phenomena  are  necessarily  dependent  up- 
on the  co-ordinate  exercise  of  several." 

The  stronger  organs  must  exercise  their 
peculiar  influences  upon  the  conduct.  In- 
dividuality of  mental  expression  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  influence  of  certain 
faculties  of  dominant  energy  in  the  mind. 
The  man  whose  Secretiveness  is  very 
large,  will  show  it  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation; so  will  the  man  of  strong 
Combativeness,  and  he  who  has  large 
Benevolence.  Whether  one  is  phreno- 
logical or  not,  he  will  find  it  a  most  in- 
teresting study  to  note  how  people  ex- 
press their  dominant  sentiments  or  pro- 
pensities in  their  every-day  actions.  To 
be  sure  there  are  some  who  have  by  pa- 
tient self-training  obtained  a  good  degree 
of  control  over  their  demeanor,  so  that 
they  do  not  indicate  to  the  world  the  full 
power  of  this  or  that  feeling,  but  here 
again  we  are  brought  to  consider  the 
eflFect  of  culture  in  making  even  minor 
faculties  useful  in  the  operations  of  the 
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mind,  and  contributing  to  poise  and  har- 
mony of  function. 

Returning  to  our  8ut)ject — ^how  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear  it  said,  that  such  a  one 
is  doing  a  conscientious  part  when  he  is 
really  doing  wrong,  and  excuses  are  pre- 
ferred in  his  behalf.  Controversies  are 
going  on  all  the  time  in  Church  and 
State,  between  individuals  and  parties, 
which  owe  their  existence  and  mainte- 
nance to  conscientious  convictions.  Our 
late  civil  war  is  an  example  of  how  far 
sense  of  duty  will  carry  whole  sections 
of  country.  Surely  the  terrible  suffering, 
carnage,  and  destruction  of  four  years' 
fighting  were  not  due  to  caprice  or  the 
ambition  of  a  few  politicians ;  no.  The 
devotion  shown  by  the  masses  of  the 
Southern  people  was  founded  upon  a 
conscientious  sense  of  being  in  the  right, 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  defending  their 
homes  and  their  property. 

In  our  common  intercourse  with  the 
world  we  are  in  the  habit  of  judging  peo- 
ple leniently  and  sometimes  even  accord- 
ing them  respect  for  the  conscientious 
maintenance  of  views  which  are  the 
opposite  of  our  own.  What  is  called  con- 
servatism, the  principle  which  helps  as 
much  as  any  other  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  our  political  and  social  institutions, 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  conscientious- 
ness. Men  hold  to  old  usages  tenacious- 
ly, not  only  because  they  are  old,  and  be- 
cause they  are  doubtful  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  changes,  but  also  because  their 
sense  of  duty  inclines  them  to  keep  in 
the  old  channels. 

"The  sentiment  of  conscience  must 
be  enlightened  by  the  intellect,  sir,  other- 
wise its  expression  will  be  irregular  and 
often  positively  wrong.  I  readily  infer 
from  your  remarks  that  the  phenomena 


of  the  moral  faculties  are  dependent  up- 
on one's  training  and  association.  As 
the  old  missionary  hymn  renders  it, '  The 
heathen  in  his  blindness,  bows  down  to 
wood  and  stone,'  because  his  religious 
faculty  has  not  been  instructed  through 
the  intellect  with  reference  to  the  true 
God,  and  the  proper  way  to  worship.  The 
heathen  yearns  to  worship  some  power 
whose  existence  nature  and  his  inner  • 
sense  declare,  and  the  rough  block  of 
wood  or  stone  in  which  he  symbolizes 
that  power  indicates  the  feebleness  of 
his  intelligence." 

Yes,  sir,  people  are  often  unjustly  con- 
demned for  acts  which  are  essentially  im- 
proper, because  their  motives  are  ignored 
and  little  or  no  regard  given  to  their  intel- 
lectual culture  and  environment.  Some 
men  are  more  sensitive  in  conscientious- 
ness than  others  temperamentally ;  their 
higher  nervous  susceptibility  quickens 
and  deepens  emotional  impression.  What 
differences  in  methods  of  dealing  are 
shown  by  business  men  whose  credit  on 
'Change  and  standing  in  society  are  first- 
rate  !  We  hear  one  say,  "  Smith  did  so 
and  so,  yesterday — I  don't  see  how  he 
could.  It  would  go  right  against  the 
grain  for  me  to  attempt  anjrthing  of  the 
kind."  We  have  known  a  salesman  to 
point  out  to  his  customer  some  insignifi- 
cant defect  in  a  piece  of  goods  he  was 
selling.  The  moment  he  saw  it  his  deli- 
cate sense  of  duty  prompted  him  to  re- 
veal it  to  the  buyer.  We  have  known  a 
woman  to  make  a  long  journey,  at  much 
inconvenience  and  expense  to  herself,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  to  an  acquaint- 
ance some  mistake  of  little  importance 
which  had  been  made  by  a  third  person. 
Of  course  the  organic  endowment  of 
conscientiousness  in  such  cases  as  these 
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is  liberal,  but  one  may  possess  the  faculty 
in  a  strong  degree,  yet  indicate  by  no 
means  so  delicate  a  sensibility. 

"Suppose  a  man's  gift  of  this  conscien- 
tious sense  be  small  by  virtue  of  his  or- 
ganization, would  you  not  be  justified  on 
phrenolc^ical  principles  for  excusing  him 
when  his  conduct  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  duty  ?  " 
.  Not  unless  he  were  weak-minded  or 
demented.  In  this  era  of  general  en- 
lightenment, focilities  are  supplied  on 
eveiy  hand  for  intellectual  culture,  and 
the  common  experience  of  society  points 
to  virtuous  life  as  the  way  of  honor  and 
solid  success,  while  vicious  courses  ter- 
minate in  disgrace  and  ruin.  "  The  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  This  is  the 
cool  verdict  of  the  intellectual  judgment, 
and  the  malefactor  who  should  plead  a 
want  of  moral  sense  as  the  reason  for  his 
offense  against  law  and  order  would  be 
required  to  show  whether  or  not  he  was 
lacking  in  practical  knowledge  of  the 
common  facts  of  life,  how  that  trans- 
gression of  the  niles  which  have  been  set 
up  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  are  followed  by  phyBical  pun- 
ishment as  well  as  by  public  execration. 

"If  I  understand  my  reading  of  Combe, 
he  claims  that  men  are  to  be  estimated 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
the  moral  sense,  and  I  supposed  that 
phrenologists  generally  accepted  his 
views." 

They  do.  *  We  hold  the  principle  that 
men  are  morally  responsible  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  appreciation  of  what  is  right, 
and  their  capability  to  do  the  right,  and 
no  further.  The  judicious  parent  treats 
his  children  on  this  principle :  the  quick, 
keen,  and  sensible  one  is  held  to  a  sharper 
accountability  than  the  slow,  dull,  and 
forgetful   one,    yet  in    case   of  willful 


wrong-doing,  punishment  is  administer- 
ed to  the  second  as  well  as  to  the  first. 
Here  comes  in  a  most  important  phase  of 
parental  duty.  The  child  that  shows  a 
weakness  in  Conscientiousness,  should 
be  carefully  trained  to  understand  the 
rationale  of  duty,  should  be  encouraged 
in  various  ways  to  act  honestly  and  con- 
sistently. When  punished  for  disobedi- 
ence or  n^lect  of  duty,  he  or  she  should 
be  carefully  impressed  with  a  clear  sense 
of  the  relation  of  the  punishment  to  the 
offense. 

The  teaching  of  Christianity  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  phrenological  principle, 
that  man  possesses  varying  degrees  of 
moral  obligation.  The  parable  of  the  Tal- 
ents in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  illustrates  it  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. The  lord  in  the  parable  delivered 
to  his  servants  from  one  talent  to  five 
talents,  "  to  each  according  to  his  several 
ability,"  and  when  he  came  to  reckon 
with  them,  the  servant  who  had  re- 
ceived the  one  talent  was  condemned  be- 
cause he  had  neglected  to  put  it  to  some 
use.  His  "ability"  was  recognized  as 
small ;  it  tvas  connected  with  a  propor- 
tionate service,  and  the  master  did  not 
expect  him  to  produce  ten,  or  five,  or 
three  talents,  but  merely  what  he  could 
by  fair  effort.  He  refused  to  make  any 
effort ;  deliberately  and  cunningly  chose 
to  waste  his  time  and  opportunity,  and 
then  with  weak  excuses  sought  to  palli- 
ate his  conduct.  From  this  story  re- 
lated by  the  divine  Teacher,  we  learn 
that  God's  moral  government  is  founded 
upon  man's  capacity  to  understand  and 
obey,  and  hence  every  one,  whatever  his 
mental  endowment,  stands  before  his 
Maker  fully  competent  to  perform  all 
that  is  required  of  him,  and  can  perform 
all  that  is  required  of  him.  d. 
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AN  OPPONENT'S  CONCESSIONS. 

HTHAT  exceedingly  witty,  genial,  dog- 
matic yet  instructive  literary  light 
of  Boston,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
has  rarely  been  referred  to  by  phrenolo- 
gists except  as  one  who  should  be  con- 
sidered an  unrelenting  foe  to  the  doctrines 
of  Spurzheim  and  Combe.  He  has  inci- 
dentally spoken  o£  phrenology  in  lect- 
ures before  his  classes  in  the  medical 
■  school,  but  then  in  such  terms  of  dislike 
and  even  of  contempt,  that  students  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject  were  gener- 
ally impressed  with  prejudice  and  dis- 
dain which  in  after-time  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  consider  at  all  the  evidences 
phrenology  has  to  offer  in  its  behalf. 
The  power  an  eminent  teacher  wields 
over  the  young  men  who  attend  upon  his 
instruction  is  very  great,  and  the  majority 
will  accept  as  truth  infallible  everything 
he  says.  Hence  we  doubt  not  that  such 
a  teacher  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  by  his  oc- 
casional direct  or  side  attacks  done  much 
to  retard  the  spread  of  phrenological 
science  in  New  England. 

But  within  a  few  years  the  "  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-table"  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  qualify  his  views  by  inti- 
mating that  for  some  things  phrenology 
is  worthy  of  honor.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  quotation,  bearing  his  name,  which  we 
find  in  one  of  our  medical  exchanges : 

"The  limitations  of  human  responsi- 
bility have  never  been  properly  studied, 
unless  it  be  by  the  phrenologists.  You 
know,  from  my  lectures,  that  I  consider 
phrenology,  as  taught,  a  pseudo-science, 
and  not  a  branch  of  positive  knowledge, 
but  for  all  that  we  owe  it  an  immense 
debt.  It  has  melted  the  world's  con- 
science in  its  crucible,  and  cast  it  in  a 
new  mold  with  features  less  those  of 
Moloch  and  more  like  those  of  humanity. 
If  it  has  failed  to  demonstrate  its  system 
of  correspondence,   it  has  proved  that 


there  are  fixed  relations  between  organi- 
zation and  mind  and  character.  It  has 
brought  out  that  great  doctrine  of  moral 
insanity,  which  has  done  more  to  make 
men  charitable  and  soften  legal  and  theo- 
logical barbarism  than  any  one  doctrine 
I  can  think  of  since  the  message  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  men." 

We  thank  Dr.  Holmes  for  this  admis- 
sion, and  it  is  when  analyzed  a  large  one. 
For  having  accomplished  so  much  phre- 
nology merits  the  highest  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  civilization,  and  all  who  ac- 
cept the  principles  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
may  justly  be  proud  of  the  title,  phrenol- 

<^t. 

■  •  ■  ■ 

THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 
TS  this  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  boasted  progress  in  intellectual 
achievements  and  its  freedom  from  re- 
ligious bigotry?  Is  this  the  day  of  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity  toward  peoples 
and  classes  and  families  and  individuals 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  vocation, 
and  living?  Is  this  the  era  when  a  true 
understanding  of  the  word  charity  has 
found  place  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
because  one  is  black,  yellow,  or  red  in 
complexion  is  not  to  be  taken  as  preju- 
dicial to  his  right  to  humane  considera- 
tion? We  had  thought  the  affirmative 
of  these  questions,  but  recent  demon- 
strations in  Germany  and  Russia  have 
somehow  made  us  rub  our  eyes  and  our 
chin  (the  latter  for  the  excitement  of 
that  mysterious  ramification  called  the 
mental  nerve),  for  perhaps  we  have  been 
asleep,  and  dreaming  of  a  condition  of 
things  mental  and  moral  which  does  not 
positively  exist.  It  seems  as  if  the  world 
has  gone  backward,  that  we  have  been 
suddenly  precipitated  into  mediaeval 
darkness,  when  civil  and  religious  mat- 
ters were  a  struggling  muddle  of  antago- 
nisms.   The  exhibition  of  rancor  toward 
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the  Jews  inGermany  may  be  scarcely  more 
than  one  of  those  minor  outbreaks  to 
which  an  ignorant  and  jealous  class  in  any 
large  city  may  be  stirred  up  by  a  few  vic- 
ious leaders.  But  the  great  movement 
ia  Russia  has  a  deep  significance.  When 
whole  districts  are  made  the  scene  of 
robbery,  cruelty,  and  murder,  and  tens 
of  thousands  are  driven  from  their  homes 
and  property,  and  that,  too,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  support  of  the  Government, 
wc  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  day 
of  persecution  and  tyranny  has  not 
passed ;  that  nations  professing  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  have  not  learned  its  chief 
principle  of  "  Good-will  toward  men." 

We  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
fering Jews,  and  trust  that  the  vigorous 
protests  made  in  England  and  in  our 
own  country  against  such  atrocious  bar- 
barism as  Russia  has  been  guilty  of,  will 
have  its  proper  effect  in  staying  the  tide 
of  persecution.  If  the  rulers  of  that 
country  entertain  the  notion  that  by  con- 
niving at  this  great  wrong  to  a  large  and 
the  most  industrious  class  of  its  pop- 
ulation they  may  develop  a  better  spirit 
of  loyalty  among  the  Russian  people,  they 
greatly  mistake.  Cruelty  is  kindred  to 
despotism,  and  it  but  serves  to  stimulate 
democratic  sentiment,  call  it  nihilism,  or 
by  any  other  name. 


GETTING  AT  THE  TRUTH. 
/^NE  of  our  medical  exchanges  in  dis- 
cussing the  Guiteau  case,  uses  this 
language  in  a  tone  of  irony : 

"  If  a  mere  exaggeration  or  predomin- 
ance of  one  or  more  of  the  lower  and 
baser  qualities  of  a  man's  nature  consti- 
tutes insanity,  then  a  predominance  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  functions  must  be 
similarly  regarded.  If  excessive  ego- 
tism, selfishness,  malice,    revenge,  dis- 


honesty, etc.,  be  signs  of  insanity,  so  are 
unusual  benevolence,  charity,  honesty, 
patriotism,  reverence,  and  the  rest." 

We  would  respectfully  ask.  Is  that  dis- 
turbed mental  condition  which  indicates 
the  excessive  influence  of  the  passional 
or  lower  animal  nature  only  to  be  con- 
sidered insanity?  If  so,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  asylums  who  are  most 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  liberty.  Dr. 
Gray,  of  the  Utica  institution,  or  Dr. 
Buttolph,  of  the  great  asylum  at  Morris- 
town,  will  show  the  visitor  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  never  rude  in  speech  or  man- 
ner, but  quiet  and  obedient.  Here  is  one 
whose  whole  mind  is  controlled  by  re- 
ligious sentiment ;  there  is  another  who 
is  weighed  down  with  sadness  and  melan- 
choly ;  there  is  another  whose  talk  is  ever 
of  charity  and  benevolence;  there  is 
another  who  clasps  to  her  breast  the  eflfigy 
of  a  babe  and  is  contented  to  fondle  it 
all  day  long ;  there  is  another  who  sits  by 
the  hour  scribbling  incoherent  sentences 
on  bits  of  paper.  Abnormality  in  the 
action  or  expression  of  a  faculty  indi- 
cates disorder  or  disease,  and  whether 
that  faculty  be  of  the  lower,  selfish  na- 
ture or  of  the  moral  sentiments  it  mat- 
ters not,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  mental 
derangement  is  concerned.  It  is  the  de- 
gree of  mental  derangement  which  must 
be  considered  before  we  can  pronounce 
upon  a  man's  lack  of  responsibility,  and 
the  best  experts  in  lunacy  are  sometimes 
baffled  in  the  attempt  to  determine  a 
case.  The  late  trial  of  Guiteau  has  been 
successful  in  one  respect,  certainly,  viz. : 
in  showing  how  little  is  positively  known 
by  the  "  doctors  "  on  the  subject  of  men- 
tal alienation,  and  how  extensively  a 
man's  cerebral  functions  may  be  disturbed 
without  rendering  him  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning between  right  and  wrong. 
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the  most  sati^actory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

5.  Be  brief.  People  don^t  like  to  read  long  stories,  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  as  one  of  double  that  length, 

6.  Alway s  write  your  full  name  and  address  plain- 
ly  at  the  end  of  your  Utter,  If  you  use  a  pseudonym 
or  initials^  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postaee 
is  provided  by  the  writers.  In  axx  ztax&ypersons  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  should,  ir 
they  expect  a  reply  ^  inclose  the  return  postage,  or  what 
is  better^  a  prej^id  envelope,  with  their  fill  address, 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 


Organization  of  a  Chemist.— F.  E. 

N.— One  should  have  lai^  perceptive  faculties 
with  a  good  development  of  Constructiveness, 
besides  those  qualities  which  contribute  poise 
and  steadiness  of  character.  To  figure  well  in 
sculpture,  a  man  should  not  only  possess  a  good 
Intellect  with  Constructireness,  but  have  the  or- 
gans of  Spirituality  and  Sublimity  well  devel- 
oped. The  sculptor  needs  Size  and  Weight 
among  the  specially  largo  faculties  of  the  in- 
tellect, while  a  painter  needs  in  addition  to  Form 
and  Size  large  Color.  With  reo^ard  to  your  dis- 
ease, we  should  say  that  the  treatment  should 
be  mainly  constitutional.  The  advice  must  be 
personal  In  general  we  would  refer  you  to  a 
work  Uke  the  **  FamUy  Physician  "  or  **  Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.** 


Sympathy  for  Dumb  Animals.— 
(^}k«sii(m :  Why  Is  it  that  some  persons  have  such 
a  large  sympathy  for  dumb  creatures,  and  are 
deficient  largely  in  the  toward  their  own  rela- 
tions ?  w.  M.  ir. 

Amwer:  The  same  faistlncts  which  contribute 
to  kindness,  sympathy,  and  feeling  toward  the 
lower  animals,  control  in  our  relations  with  our 
fellows  of  the  human  species.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, those  who  show  a  veiy  intimate  interest  to 
brutes  have  a  low  quality  physically,  and  lack 
refinement  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  We  can 
conceive  of  one  losing  Interest  in  friends,  be- 
cause of  their  indifference,  neglect,  or  ill-treat- 
ment, and  finding  relief  for  strong  social  propen- 
sities in  the  caresses  of  a  dog  and  cat  or  monkey. 
As  one  man  remarked  to  me :  **  My  dog  never 
talks  back  nor  gives  me  an  angry  or  sharp  word, 
but  is  kind,  afiectionate,  and  devoted,'*  we 
inferred  that  his  social  relations  were  not  the 
pleasantest  in  the  world.  We  pity,  however, 
men  and  women  who  devote  most  of  their  af- 
fections to  brutes.  There  can  be  little  of  that 
genuine  sympathy  between  the  human  and  the 
brute  which  satisfies  and  ennobles  our  nature. 

Corn  Remedy.-— O.  L. — We  lately 
published  an  item  which  stated  that  persisteot 
application  of  gum  arable  would  relieve  cons. 
We  may  have  something  further  to  say  on  the 
subject,  but  it  will  relate  to  their  surgical  treat- 
ment, which  after  all  is  the  only  radical  method 
of  curing  old  callosities.  If  a  com  be  removed 
by  skillful  manipulation,  root  and  fiber,  and 
easy-fitting  shoes  be  worn  afterward,  the  con 
probably  will  not  grow  again,  not  be  reproduced. 

Character  in  the  Ear. — Question: 
1  notice  a  dlfiisrence  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
outer  ear  in  different  persons.  In  some  the  lobe 
is  separate  from  the  side-head.  In  others  it  ap- 
pears to  be  grown  to  it  as  fiir  as  the  extremltj. 
What  does  this  mean,  if  anything?      k.  b.  p. 

Answer:  It  will  be  found  that  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  ear  is  closely  attached  to  the  bead, 
the  person  possesses  a  strong  development  of 
the  motive  temperament,  has  muscular  vigor, 
is  tough,  enduring,  and  has  too  a  stronger, 
harder,  severer  nature.  One  with  pcndoloas 
ears,  that  la  the  lobe  being  detached,  and  is  soft 
and  velvety,  has  the  softer  character,  more  of  the 
elements  of  refinement  The  oiganlsation  is  not 
so  strong  and  compact  physically  as  in  the  other 
case,  but  the  nervous  system  may  be  earnest,  ex- 
uberant, and  elastic,  and  the  affectional  trait* 
are  usually  more  marked. 
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Phrenology  in  Its  Youth.— g«^x- 

tfMi ;  One  of  our  prondiient  H.D.*s  says  tbat  he 
beUerea  In  phreooloicy,  that  it  is  a  trae  science, 
hot  thai  It  ia  only  In  ita  inliuiey.  Now  what  say 
yon?  J.  F.  G. 

Aimmr :  We  do  not  entirely  disagree  with  him. 
AH  sdenoe  may  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy. 
Phrenology  la  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sciences, 
if  not  the  yoongest,  but  as  compared  with  others 
we  think  it  has  made  longer  strides,  and  in  the 
special  featnre  of  ns  fnlness  to  humanity,  we 
think,  when  candidly  regarded,  it  is  not  a  whit 
behind  any  of  Its  sisters  and  brothers. 

Angina  Pectoris.— g««r//iwf ;  Is  an- 
gina, or  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  curable  t 

B.  o.  D. 

AsoMotr :  Angina  of  the  heart  is  a  very  serious- 
malady,  and  rarely  yields  to  treatment,  but  we 
do  not  deem  it  absolutely  incurable.  We  think 
that  the  best  methods  for  its  treatment  are  of 
the  hygienic  stamp.  That,  being  constitutional 
and  so  affecting  the  whole  nervous  system,  may, 
properly  applied,  bring  about  beneficial  change. 
Of  course  the  disease  must  be  taken  in  its  earliest 
ttagee  If  a  favorable  result  is  to  be  expected. 
We  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  the 
curability  of  heart  diseases  in  the  next  Number. 

Magnetic  Currents  op  Sleep.— R. 

N.  Q. — Some  physiologists  insist  that  we  sleep 
more  quietly  and  refreshingly  when  our  couches 
are  so  disposed  that  our  heads  lie  toward  the 
North  Pole.  Of  course,  like  all  terrestrial  things, 
man  Is  electrical  to  a  degree ;  that  is,  currents 
are  moving  in  his  body,  and  they  must  corre- 
spond to  the  generp'  electrical  movements  of 
nature.  It  seems  '.oasonable  that  when  a  roan 
is  at  rest  on  his  bed,  if  the  direction  of  his  body 
be  contrary  to  the  polar  tendency  of  the  electrical 
floid,  there  would  be  some  interference  or  dls- 
tarhance  of  his  electrical  state.  In  our  own  ex- 
perience we  have  observed  a  tendency  to  a  more 
quiet  repose  when  our  bed  was  placed  so  that 
the  bead  approximated  the  polar  direction. 

Wandering  Mind. — Question:  When 
I  take  a  book  or  paper  in  my  hand  to  read,  my 
mind  wanders  so  that  I  get  very  little  benefit. 
I  will  be  thinking  almost  involuntarily  on  half  a 
dozen  subjects  entirely  other  than  that  which  I 
am  readfaig,  and  although  I  use  my  strongest 
efforts  to  settle  my  mind  on  what  1  am  reading, 
or  keep  It  from  wandering,  it  is  in  vain,  for  when 
I  have  finished  I  can  tell  very  little  of  what  I 
bave  read.  If  you  can  advise  me  what  course  to 
porsue  it  wHl  be  of  more  value  to  me  than  I 
could  repay.  b.  h. 

Antwer:  Ton  have  a  lively,  nervous  organiza- 
tioo,  a  veiy  active  temperament,  a  very  sensitive 
rasoeptibaity  to  external  influences,  and  it  in 
likely  that  from  childhood  you  have  been  vari- 


ously employed  mentally,  at  least  been  disposed 
to  think  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  aod  so  per- 
mitted the  mind  to  run  ftrom  one  subject  to 
another.  The  habit  has  grown  strongly  upon 
you,  and  it  is  now  very  difflcult  to  avoid  it, 
but  **  better  late  than  never."  You  are  young, 
I  Infer,  and  can  set  on  foot  a  course  of  improve- 
ment When  you  read,  or  attempt  to  read,  go 
entirely  apart  by  yourself.  Go  into  your  room 
and  shut  out,  if  possible,  all  sights  and  sounds. 
Are  you  in  good  health  ?  Do  you  sleep  well  ? 
You  need,  perhaps,  repose  of  mind,  and  that  can 
be  obtained  by  living  temperately  and  restoring 
the  energy  of  the  body  by  sleep  and  good  food. 


CommMMtcattOHs  art  invited  on  any  topic  of  inior* 
e»t :  tho  writer^ 9  personal  viewsy  and  facts  from  kit 
txptritnce  bearing  on  our  tuijectty  being ptfferred. 


Unconscious  Influence.— We  little 
realize  the  influence  we  make  upon  and  receive 
from  those  with  whom  we  daily  associate. 
There  is  a  sort  of  presence,  or  some  would  say 
magnetism,  surrounding  every  human  being 
which  makes  itself  more  or  less  felt  by  those 
who  come  within  its  radius.  We  say  more  or 
lees,  because  persons  of  finely  sensitive  natures 
are  more  susceptible  to  these  iufiuences  than 
those  of  a  stronger,  coarser  organization.  The 
greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  npon  this 
subject  wo  have  the  widest  field  for  study  and 
practical  obserxntion  in  our  every-day  life  All 
have  doubtless  observed  how,  when  some  per- 
sons come  into  their  presence,  they  seemed  to 
bring  light  and  warmth  with  them,  and  the  hap- 
py infiuence  has  stayed  long  after  their  depart- 
ure ;  while  others  have  given  an  uncomfort- 
able, oppressive  feeling,  as  if  the  sky  were 
overcast  with  douds,  and  threatened  all  sorts  of 
storms  and  tempests ;  and  it  has  often  been  dif- 
ficult to  shake  oft  this  sombre  impression.  The 
same  person  too  will  affect  us  differently  at  dif- 
ferent times.  If  full  of  hope  and  good-cheer, 
he  4^U1  carry  the  genial  spirit  with  him,  and  our 
pulses  wlU  thrill  with  the  life-giving  sunshine 
which  he  scatters  as  he  goes.  Or  if  swayed  by 
anger,  or  suspicion,  or  hate,  or  perhaps  uuder  a 
state  of  depression  caused  by  some  physical  ail-, 
ment,  he  leaves  a  similar  impression  upon  us. 

If  not  given  to  thought,  or  to  tracing  effect  to 
cause,  it  may  puzzle  us  to  know  why  this  sud- 
den change  in  our  mental  atmosphere.  But  may 
we  not  study  this  subject  and  find  a  way  to 
remedy  the  evil  ?  Each  soul  is  a  sort  of  meutal 
or  spiritual  thermometer,  and  in  a  passive  state 
like  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  acted  upon  by  a 
sort  of  spiritual  heat  or  cold.  But  there  Is  a 
sovereign  power  given  to  man  by  which  these 
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conditions  may  be  controlled.  Intellect  and  will 
are  hia,  and  when  theae  conditions  and  tbeir 
canse  are  nndentood,  it  is  in  his  power  to  render 
himself  active  or  passivCf  positive  or  negative  to 
them.  We  think  each  person  may  snperindace 
and  retain  an  even,  sunny  frame  of  mind,  nearly 
always.  Of  course  there  will  be  times  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  Is  impossible ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  it  not  as  easy,  and  a  great 
deal  pleasanter  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of 
life  than  the  dark  side  ?  Does  it  not  make  us 
feel  happier  and  better  to  believe  people  good 
than  to  believe  them  bad  f  Let  me  assure  you, 
my  friend,  that  you  may,  to  a  great  extent,  make 
your  own  moods  and  frame  of  mind,  by  exercis- 
ing your  own  Ood-given  intellect  and  will-power; 
and  thus  render  not  only  your  own  life  happier, 
but  the  lives  of  all  about  yon.  Tes,  and  better 
too,  for  we  believe  to  be  happy  is  to  be  good. 
Tou  must  learn  to  govern  yourself;  not  only 
your  tongue,  but  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  brood  over  gloomy 
thoughts,  but  cultivate  a  cheerful,  sunny  tem- 
perament. Sunshine  will  scatter  clouds  always, 
and  if  others  can  feel  while  in  your  presence  that 
they  are  in  a  bright  and  sunny  atmosphere,  they 
can  not  long  be  cloudy  or  cross.  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  it  is  half  to  know  our  own  defSects 
and  their  cause.  When  we  have  this  knowledge 
is  it  not  easy  to  cultivate  a  positive  condition  of 
mind  and  body,  and  instead  of  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  unhappy  moods  of 
those  around  us,  endeavor  to  draw  them  into 
our  own  happy  atmosphere  f 

"But,"  you  wiU  say,  "it  is  so  easy  to  point 
out  the  road  for  others  to  follow-40  easy,  until 
one  tries  to  follow  his  own  precepts.'*  True, 
my  friend,  but  one  does  not  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  tcoompllsh  anything  untO  he  has  made 
brave,  strong,  and  determined  effort.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  resolve  to  do  a  thing,  but  to 
•trive  bravely,  and  wi^  continual  watchfulness 
and  self^ontrol  to  overcome  the  besetting  sin. 
This  it  is  to  "  fight  the  battles  of  life,"  for  the 
enemies  within  arc  frequently  more  than  those 
without  This  it  is  to  emeige  flrom  darkness 
into  God*s  beautiful  light  and  freedom. 

OLIYB  ▲.  DATIBOH. 

Arrested  Development.  —  He  who 
ftndies  Nature  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  can  learn  many 
valuable  lessons  from  farm-life— and  yet  farmers 
are  alow  to  apply  these  teachhigs  to  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  families.  One  morning 
last  summer,  whfle  taking  our  customary  stroll 
over  the  farm  where  we  were  staying,  we  noticed 
that  a  small  pumpkin  had  formed  on  the  vine 
near  a  laig«  rock.  This  pumpkin  was  an  object 
of  interest  to  us  during  the  whole  season. 
Every  morning  we  noticed  that  it  bad  grown 


nearer  the  rock  since  wo  had  last  seen  it  At 
last  it  grew  until  the  two  came  in  contact.  Its 
growth  was  thus  effectnslly  stopped  in  that  di- 
rection. But  it  sUll  continued  to  expand  side- 
ways and  backward;  and  thus  all  beauty  of 
shape  and  harmony  of  developmoit  disappeared, 
leaving  it  unnaturally  enlarged  at  its  junction 
with  the  vine,  whfle  the  other  end  was  greatly 
contracted.  JBut  a  short  time  elapsed  until  the 
part  resting  against  the  rock  began  to  decay,  and 
soon  the  whole  pumpkin  became  a  mass  of  rot- 
tenness, utterly  worthless.  The  farmer,  also, 
noticed  it,  and  spoke  of  how  that  pumpkin  was 
so  strangely  rendered  useloes. 

But  the  circumstance  well-illustrated  a  sub- 
ject which  he  apparently  never  noticed.  In  the 
township  where  he  resides  are  the  usual  number 
of  stores  and  work-shops.  And  in  these  places, 
of  an  evening,  after  their  day*8  work  is  done, 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  place  almost  invariably 
gather.  These  persons  are  not  educated— if  they 
were  they  would  not  spend  their  spare  time  in 
that  way— and,  as  is  characteristic  of  ignorant 
people,  their  tastes  are  low  and  coarse.  Gathered 
thus  about  the  fire,  the  men  relate  wonderful  ex- 
ploits of  lifting,  wrestling,  fighting,  SDd  nose- 
pulling.  The  respect  in  which  educated  and 
godly  men  hold  women,  is  denied  them  here ; 
nay,  her  name  is  insulted,  and  the  purest  and 
best  share  the  ftite  of  the  vUe  and  degraded,  and 
become  the  subjects  of  rude  conversation  and 
lewd  jokes.  And  all  this  while  the  youth 'of  the 
place  are  gathered  around  imbibing  the  poison 
draught 

Thus  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  press 
against  an  adamantine  wall  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  while  the  animal  passions,  receiving  abun- 
dant sustenance  from  this  never-fidling  source, 
grovi  and  expand  untU  all  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  the  young  mind  are  sadly  impaired. 
Then  we  notice  the  decay  of  intellect  and  moral 
sentiment,  the  mind  becoming  perceptibly  dis- 
eased ;  the  fountains  of  life  impure ;  the  mani- 
festations of  mind  loathsome  and  disgusting. 

But  by  careful  training  the  vine  might  have 
been  turned  aside  from  the  rock,  and  the  pump- 
kin have  reached  its  proper  development ;  even 
so,  parents  may  shape  their  chfldren^s  lives  so  as 
to  insure  t  harmonious  development  of  mind. 
Let  the  love  of  Ood— and  that  always  ennobles, 
purifies,  and  betters— take  the  place  of  the  Utter 
draught  that  is  held  to  their  lips. 

JAMBS  PBRBIOO. 

Credit  to  Whom  Credit. -^^fiitf/tfr 

Phrbvolooioal  Joubmal  :  An  arUde  in  your 
Febmar}'  Number  credits  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cooke 
with  "having  brought  out  the  fact,"  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Social  Science  Association, 
"That  the  first  daUy  paper  In  the  world  was 
started  in  1773,  In  London,  by  Elisabeth  Mal- 
let" 
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That  fact,  with  other  references  to  woman  In 
newspapcrdom,  was  borrowed  from  the  Chapter 
BJpon  Woman  In  Newspapers  In  the  Woman  8uf- 
Inige  History.  Several  chapters  of  this  work— 
ainong  them  the  one  on  Woman  in  Newspapers, 
before  appearing  In  book  form,  was  published 
in  the  National  CUiKn  (copyrighted),  this  chap- 
ter coming  ont,  I  think,  in  1879. 

Shortly  afterward,  Mrs.  Cooke  wrote  me  ask- 
ing permission  to  use  the  chapter  in  a  paper  she 
wished  to  read  before  Sorosis,  and  I  gave  my 
•consent  But  at  least  once  and  again  since  that 
time  T  have  learned  of  Mrs.  Cooke* s  still  making 
ose  of  the  facts  of  this  chapter,  in  papers  she 
has  read  beftire  other  oiganizatlons,  and  I  do  not 
leara  that  the  gives  the  credit  where  it  belongs, 
ihat  is,  to  the  Woman  Saffrage  History. 

ONB  OF  THB  BDITOBS. 

A  Victory  for  HYGiENE.-An  old  read- 
er writes  from  Michigan  of  her  experience  as  an 
ioralid :  **  It  Is  only  about  three  months  since  I  lay 
for  days  on  the  border  land,  of  the  unseen  world 
with  a  tumor  in  my  throat  of  several  years*gro wth, 
which  had  so  crushed  the  sesophagus  together 
that  every  doctor  pronounced  death  certain.  I 
ahnost  starved,  but  had  for  nearly  thirty  years 
-efteadUy  refused  drug  medication,  and  simple  nat- 
ure, with  the  Divine  help,  was  at  last  trlumph- 
4ait.  I  have  now  to  use  great  care,  and  it  will 
take  long  to  recover  a  healthy  condition,  but  I 
ao  love  the  principles  you  advocate,  that  I  long 
to  help  toward  edncathig  the  people  by  getting 
these  principles  into  their  households,  if  only  in 
book  f onft,  for  if  we  can  get  them  to  read,  in  due 
time,  impressions  will  be  made  upon  the  mind  of 
the  truthfulness  of  those  great  underlying  facts 
you  are  engaged  in  unfolding,  and  then  will 
-oome  the  desire  to  understand  so  that  the«e  prin- 
•dples  may  be  personally  applied.  Twenty-seven 
ynn  ago,  I  think,  I  was  permitted  to  hear  one  oif 
the  Fowlers  lectunj,  and  the  light  received  then 
has  never  become  darkness  with  me.  Many  of 
the  sentiments  I  was  able  to  grasp,  have  been 
•communicated  to  others  to  their  benefit.  May 
-God  help  yon  to  hold  out  the  light  A  great 
many  have  the  idea  that  phrenology  leads  to  in- 
fidelity, and  that  most  of  its  advocates  are  fatal- 
ists, but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it  contrary  to  the 
■Qospel  of  Christ  On  the  other  hand  I  see  much 
to  help.  The  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul,  is  a  direct  aid  in  the  way  of  changing  the 
-coiuie  of  the  natural  man,  quieting  the  selfish 
•etivlties  and  quickening  the  life-giving  powers 
<^  the  spiritual  organization,  setting  it  up  to 
leign  over  the  others.  s.  b.  p.*' 

WhatHeSays.— Z>^ar  jE<///^.  1  feel  it 
my  duty  to  expresamy  gratitude  for  all  the  advan- 
t^g;e8 1  have  derived  from  your  Joubnax.  I  am 
A  Oerroafi,  from  Berlin.  *  I  am  38  years  old,  and 
<ame  to  the  United  States  three  years  ago  to  set- 


tle do#A.  Like  most  young  men  I  followed  the 
fashion  of  using  tobacco  and  taking  occasion- 
ally a  glass  of  beer  or  wine,  although  I  was  verj- 
moderate  in  the  use  of  these ;  after  seeing  the 
JouBKAL,  I  resolved  at  once  to  give  up  habits  that 
perhaps  would  be  deep-rooted  before  long  and 
not  eaBily  overcome. 

Against  temptation  my  fights  have  been  very 
strong,  but  not  too  strong,  and  I  think  they  will 
never  be  able  to  overcome  my  desire  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  the  Joubnai*.  From  t«n  Num- 
bers of  this  valuable  monthly  I  have  obtained 
more  good  information  and  practical  knowledge 
than  from  all  the  newspapers,  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  I  have  read  for  years.    Tours, 

F.  W.  XIMMBBMAHN. 


PERSONAL. 

Thb  mother  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Taylor,  eighty-two  years  old,  received  the  first 
prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  cocoons 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Woman *8  Silk  Culture 
Asisociation  in  Philadelphia  not  long  since. 

Tbbophilus  Pabsons  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Jan.  26th,  last,  aged  85.  He  was  forme^ 
ly  Dane  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard,  and  wrote 
many  legal  works  of  accepted  authority  and 
leaming--among  them,  that  on  **The  Law  of 
Contracts."  He  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and 
wrote  "  Deus  Homo,"  and  other  religious  works. 

Rby.  Db.  Bbllows,  the  distinguished  Uni- 
tarian minister,  died  in  New  York  city,  February 
last»  aged  67.  He  had  been  for  forty-two  years 
pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church,  was  the  oiganlzing 
and  animating  mind  in  the  Sanitary  Commission 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
public  and  philanthropic  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
finest  culture. 

Col.  a.  B.  Meaoham,  the  hero  of  the  Modoc 
war,  and  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  red  man, 
died  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland,  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  16th  of  February.  He  was  strick- 
en down  by  apoplexy,  while  sitting  at  his  desk, 
engaged  in  editorial  work.  Col.  Meacl^am  was 
in  many  respects  a  great  man.  lie  possessed 
talent  of  a  high  order,  courage  that  never 
quailed  and  enthusiasm  that  prompted  to  deeds 
of  heroism  in  behalf  of  any  cause  he  espoused. 
He  was  a  laige-hcarted,  generous,  and  thorough- 
ly honest  man. 

There  is  a  man  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  with  a  face  that  never  alters  its  expre5sioD' 
ill  the  slightest  degree.  Something  is  the  matter 
with  the  nerves  and  muscles  so  that  they  do  not 
work  at  allt  Not  the  faintest  smile  nor  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  frown  ever  varies  the  stolid  monot- 
ony of  his  countenance.  The  features  are  regu- 
lar and  rather  handsome,  there  being  no  distor- 
tion, or  any  outward  evidonce  of  the  affection 
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other  than  the  strMigo  immobility.  His  namo  is 
Heniy  Btabe,  but  he  is  called  "  ICasky,**  becMUse 
his  fkce  is  like  a  mask,  behind  which  he  laughs 
and  weeps  unseen.  Ho  has  worn  this  jiMik  of 
his  two  years.  He  acquired  it  after  a  neumlgic 
cold.  He  is  being  treated  with  electricity  chiefly, 
and  the  physicians  think  he  will  recover.  In  the 
meantime  he  parts  his  lips  with  his  flngens  for 
the  introductiun  of  food  and  water,  and  when  he 
sleeps  his  eyelids  are  held  shut  by  a  slight  band- 
age. His  imperfect  talking  is  done  without 
moving  his  lips,  and  when  he  speaks  or  listens 
the  impassiveness  of  his  face  looks  singular  in- 
deed. There  is  something  uncanny  about  it, 
and,  after  the  idea  has  once  got  into  your  mind, 
you  can  hardly  regard  this  fUce  as  anything  else 
than  a  mask. 


WISDOM. 

**  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shallle  a  fruitful  seed.'' 

Who  lives  with  cripples  learns  to  limp. 

OuB  deeds  determine  us,  as  much  aA  wc  de- 
termine our  deeds.— ^^eof^  ElUA, 

It  is  curious  how  little  we  feel  the  burdens  we 
put  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 

Thb  Creator,  in  obliging  roan  to  eat  to  live, 
invited  him  by  appetite  and  rewarded  him  by 
pleasure.— .SH^^o^/fiSavarin. 

Pbidb  is  the  consciousness  of  what  one  is 
without  contempt  for  others.— /S^noc  dt  JUeilhan, 

Thb  penalty  nature  makes  us  pay  for  hardness 
is  dnUness.  If  we  are  hard,  our  life  becomes 
dull  and  dismtii.—MaUhew  Arnold. 

Man  was  made  king  of  his  faculties,  and  he 
should  be  as  able  to  command  his  brain  to  work 
as  his  hands.— C7Ari«ian  BegUter, 

CoMTBHTMENT  is  a  blessjng  and  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  but  it  will  not  be  found  by  him  who 
goes  out  to  seek  it 

Let  no  man  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
until  be  has  measured  the  full  capacity  of  a  day. 
Discontent  with  your  gifts  destroys  the  power  of 
those  you  have,  and  brings  no  others. — Henry 
T.King. 

I  learned  that  it  Is  better  a  thousand  times  for 
a  proud  man  to  be  humble,  than  to  hold  up  his 
head  in  his  pride  and  fancied  innocence.  I  learned 
he  that  who  will  be  a  hero  will  barely  be  a  man, 
and  he  that  wUl  be  nothing  but  a  doer  of  his, 
work  is  sure  of  his  manhood.— ifacZ>ona2(}. 
Thou  cunst  not  change  one  little  drop 
'     That  heaven  hath  mixed  for  thee : 
However  bitter  be  the  cup, 

It  may  thy  healing  be ; 
And  in  its  dregs  thy  sweetest  hope. 
Thy  Boal  at  last  may  see. 

—From  the  Greek. 


No  one  can  be  a  great  thinker  who  does  not 
recognize  that,  as  a  thinker,  it  is  his  first  duty  to 
follow  his  intellect  to  whatever  conoluidon  it 
may  lead.  Truth  gains  more  even  by  the  errors 
of  one  who,  with  due  study  and  preparation, 
thinks  for  himself,  than  by  the  true  opinions  of 
those  .who  only  hold  them  because  they  do  not 
raffer  themselves  to  think.- J^ZTt  lAbert/y, 


MIRTH. 

**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.*' 

Wht  are  inattentive  children  like  postage* 
stamps  ?  Because  you  have  to  lick  'em  to  mak& 
'em  stick  to  their  letters. 

**  What  is  the  difference  between  me  and  St. 
Paul  ?  "  aBked  one  man  of  another.  **  St  Paul 
was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  you  are  nothing  to 
nobody !  *'  was  the  reply. 

Thb  worst  kind  of  rheumatism  is  the  spare- 
room-atlsm.  Many  an  unhappy  guest  has  crowd- 
ed in  between  its  icy  sheets  and  died  of  it. 

^*  What  must  I  do,"  asked  a  mean  and  con- 
ceited man  of  a  friend  who  knew  him  well,  '^to 
get  a  picture  of  the  one  I  love  most  f  '*  **  Sit  for 
your  own  picture,"  was  the  reply. 

Ladt  visitor  to  Scripture  class :  "  With  what 
weapon  did  Samson  slay  his  enemies  ?  "  After 
a  period  of  unbroken  silence,  fair  q^iefltioiier 
(touchhig  her  blooming  cheek) :  "  What's  this  ?  " 
Chorus :  **  The  jor  bone  of  a  has,  mum  ! " 

•*Unclb  Wiu.iam'8  Pills."— a  UiUe  girt 
came  into  a  drUe^-store  and  asked  for  five  cents^ 
worth  of  "  Uncle  William's  pttls."  The  druggist 
could  not  make  it  out,  so  he  sent  her  away ;  she 
returned  soon  afterward,  and  said,  **  Mother 
said  *  Aunty  Billy's,'  but  I  thought  it  couldn't 
be  right." 

A  PABTT  of  friends  who  were  boarding  at 
a  hygienic  establishment,  while  taking  a  walk 
in  the  fields,  were  attacked  by  a  bull  which 
chased  them  furiously  out  of  his  pasture. 
"  That's  your  gratitude,  is  It,  you  great  hateful 
thing?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladles,  panting 
with  fright  and  fatigue.  **  After  this  I'll  eat  beef 
three  times  a  day !" 

A  LITTLE  girl  has  an  uncle  who  has  taught  her 
to  open  and  shut  his  crush  hat.  The  other  eve- 
ning, however,  he  appeared  with  an  ordinary 
sUk  one.  Suddenly  be  saw  the  chUd  coming, 
with  his  new  silk  hat  wrinkled  like  an  accordeon. 
"Oh,  uncle,"  she  said,  **this  one  is  very  hard t 
I've  had  to  sit  on  It ;  but  I  can't  get  it  more  thr 
half  shut" 
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In  this  deparimtnt  wt  giv*  short  rrvitwt  of  tu:h 
iw  Books  as  puHisktrs  see  fit  to  send  us.  in  these 
•view  we  seeh  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satis- 
^jetorily  and  justly y  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
nn'th  suck  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirabilitpf  of  any  f  articular  vol- 
ume for  ^sonal  use.  It  ts  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  0/  books  issuing  from  the  Press^  and  we 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  publi- 
cations^ especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science.  We  can  usually  supply  any 
of  thou  noticed. 


The  Brain  of  the  Cat.— i.  Prelimi- 
nary account  of  (he  OrosB  Anatomy,  with  four 
plates.  By  Bart  G.  Wilder,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy,  etc.,  in  Cornell 
Uniyerstiy,  F.A.8.,  etc. 

This  la  the  anbataxice  matter  of  a  paper  r^sad 
by  Dr.  Wilder  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  its  la^t  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1881. 
Hie  author  takes  ground  approved  by  other 
physiologists,  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic  cat 
is  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  work  upon 
other  forms,  including  man.  Although  in  theoiy 
apoeittve  knowledge  of  the  human  brain  is  to  be 
learned  only  by  the  examination  of  it,  yet  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  many  difficulties  attending  its  pro- 
curement and  dissection,  better  practical  results 
may  be  obtained  by  devoting  one's  time  and 
money  to  cats*  brains.  Nearly  all  the  author's 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  brain  has  been  de- 
rived firom  his  examination  of  that  of  the  cat— 
OTer  two  hundred  specimens  having  come  under 
Us  observation.  He  alms  to  be  thorough  in  his 
method  to  present  a  complete  analjrsis  of  the 
domestic  feline.  Hence  the  list  of  parts  '*  visi- 
ble to  the  unaided  eye  '*  is  a  long  one — accom- 
panied with  explanations  which  the  new  nomen- 
elature  he  has  adopted  renders  necessary.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
terms  and  cerebral  divisions  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wilder  are  improvements  on  the  old  and  arbi- 
trary de»lgnations.  Several  admirably  drawn 
{dates  showing  the  cat's  brain,  entire,  from  differ- 
ent sides,  and  parts  exterior  and  interior,  accom- 
pany the  paper,  which,  as  a  whole,  will  be  found 
a  Talatl)lo  aid  to  the  student  who  takea  up  the 
physical  investigation  of  the  brain. 

The  Brain   and  the  Bible;   or,  the 

Conflict  between  Mental  Science  and  Theology. 

By  Ed^ar  C.  BenU,  with  a  Preface  by  Robert 

6.  Ine:ersoll.     12mo,    pp.  268.     Cincinnati: 

PabUiibed  by  the  author. 

In  the  preface  we  are  told  by  the  brilliant 

^umpion  of  infidelity,  that  **this  book,  written 

bj  a  brave  and  honest  msn,  is  filled  with  brave 

and  honest  thoughts";  and  we  are  willing  to 

own  that  this  statement  is  not  excessive.    Mr. 

Beall  is  a  frank,  outspoken  foe  to  Christian 

theology ;  his  impressions  carry  him  to  enthnsi- 

*>m  In  bis  attacks  upon  the  Church.    He  sets 


out  with  a  brief  summary  of  phrenological  prin- 
ciples which,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  more 
than  the  average  familiarity  of  students  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Gallian  system,  but  the  bulk 
of  his  book  is  made  up  of  arguments  and  asser- 
tions, the  grounds  of  which  are  gleaned  from 
the  domain  of  theological  polemics  rather  than 
from  strict  mental  philosophy.  His  reasoning  is 
characterized  by  shrewdness,  tact,  and  skill, 
especially  in  availing  hfmself  of  what  is  appa- 
rently weak  hi  the  armor  and  defense  of  his  ad- 
versaries, but  he  sometimes  shows  the  od-eoptan- 
dvm  spirit  of  the  zealot  in  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions. This,  we  think,  is  particularly  clear  in 
his  chapter  on  "  The  Design  argument,"  wherein 
he  is  at  much  pains  to  distinguish  between 
adaptation  and  purpose.  The  conclusion  he  lays 
down  on  page  144  is  forced ;  we  can  not  see  a 
strictly  logical  coherence  between  it  and  the 
legitimate  procedure  of  the  preceding  state- 
ments. If  men  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  go 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  experience  in  their 
reasonings  concerning  the  supernatural,  and  if 
their  own  experience  teaches  them  that  every- 
thing they  have  to  do  with  indicates  purpose  by 
the  possession  of  the  qualities  of  order  and 
adaptation,  are  they  not  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion or  implication  that  the  **  unaccountable  " 
by  its  exhibition  of  the  same  qualities  must  also 
have  a  purpose  ? 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Beall  has  cast  his  lot  with  a 
losing  side— that  the  excellent  talents  and  intelli- 
gence employed  hi  the  preparation  of  this  vol- 
ume might  have  been  directed  in  a  way  more 
useful  to  society  and  with  better  result  to 
himsell 

How  TO    Paint    in  Water-Colors. 

By  Lavinia  Steele  Kellogg.  Small  quarto. 
Price  40  and  60  cents.  NewTork :  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Co. 

A  neat  little  book  prepared  by  a  successful  art- 
ist and  teacher,  which  will  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance to  all  who  desire  to  acquire  the  art  of  using 
water-colors.  The  directions  are  practical  and 
clear,  so  that  the  young  man  or  girl  who  has 
artistic  leanings  can  follow  them  with  good  hope 
of  success.  With  the  book  are  twelve  cards  op 
which  wild-flowers  are  drawn  in  outiine ;  these 
are  to  be  colored  under  the  supervision  as  it 
were  of  the  author,  thus  giving  the  learner  valu- 
able practice. 

Marriage  and  Parentage,  and  the 
Sanitary  and  Physiological  Laws  for  the  Pro- 
duction of  Children  of  Finer  Health  and 
Greater  AbUlty .  By  a  Physician  and  Sanitarian. 
12mo,  pp.  ISS.  M.  L.  Holbrook  <fc  Co.,  Hew 
York. 

The  principle  that  **  the  virtues  of  men  and 
women  as  well  as  their  vices  may  descend  to 
thch*  children  "  is  now  so  generally  accepted  by 
physiologists  and  sociologists,  that  one  would  ex- 
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pect  more  attention  of  a  practical  sort  on  the  part 
of  the  educated  class  to  the  clear  precepts  of  sani- 
tary law  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  Education  and 
moral  coltnre  are  n^t^accessfbl  as  rapid  improv- 
ers of  the  general  population ;  so  many  antagonis- 
tic influences  are  permitted  to  exist  that  in  most 
communities  mental  and  physical  deterioration 
appears  to  be  the  rule.  The  plain  facts  of  science 
should  be  introduced  into  the  every-day  social 
and  domestic  life  of  people,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  writer  of  this  Tolume  to  show  how  mar- 
riage and  parentage,  the  fundamentals  of  society, 
may  be  improved  without  disturbing  existent 
aodal  conditions. 

What's   the   Matter?    By  Celia  B. 

Whitehead.    Pp.  120.    Price,  in  paper,  26  cts. 

New  York  :  W.  B.  Smith  ^  Go. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  this  new  editiou  of  an 
honest  and  conscientious  appeal  in  behalf  of  im- 
proTed  habits  in  dress  and  living  among  Ameri- 
can women.  It  intimates  that  there  are  some 
who  have  serious  thoughts  about  what  nature 
and  duty  require  for  personal  health  and  com- 
fort Some  new  matter  appears  in  the  fresh 
addition  which  helps*  to  strengthen  what  was 
isaid  before,  giving  point  to  the  moral,  etc  We 
think  Mrs;  Whitehead's  arguments  will  have 
some  effect,  especially  as  a  Parisian  lady  of  in- 
.fluenceis  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  divided 
shirt.  Anything  they  do  In  Paris  is  so  nice,  you 
know.  We  wish  that  **  What's  tho  Matter" 
were  more  specific  in  its  directions  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  garments  it  advocates,  for  the  people 
most  liltely  to  appreciate  the  good  sense  of  its 
arguments  are  those  who  can  not  pay  the  high 
prices  demanded  by  dealers  in  the  **  reformed 
dress."  Why  is  it  that  they  who  profess  to  be 
working  for  humanity's  sake  demand  so  much 
money  for  their  wares  ? 

PUBLICATIONS   RECEIVED. 

Abb  Tou  Ck>iNO  to  Eubopb  ?  Hints  and  sug- 
gestions for  travelers  regarding  Cook's  Ex- 
cursions. Published  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 
New  York.  A  suggestive  little  pamphlet  which 
the  inexperienced  traveler  will  find  of  special 
interest 

Thb  Malb  Voiob  Choir.  A  collection  of 
Orii^inal  and  Selected  (Gospel  Songs.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  A  well-arraugcd  book  for  the  use  of 
a  male  quartet,  or  a  company  of  men.  Contain- 
ing upward  of  90  good  pieces,  none  over  diffi- 
cult Price,  50  cents.  Published  by  Oliver  Dit- 
son  <&  Co.,  Boston. 

Fifth  Annual  Rbp(»rt  of  thb  Sooibtt  pob 
THB  Prbvention  OF  Crimb,  1881.  We  regret  to 
observe,  that  this  is  a  report  of  the  wide  field  of 
operations  open  to  the  reformer  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  rather  than  a  summary  of  valuable 
work  done  the  past  year. 


C0NTBAST8  IN  SniUTUAL  LiFB :  and  Recent 
Experiences  of  Samuel  Bowles  in  the  Finit  five 
Spheres.  Also,  a  thrilling  account  of  the  late 
President  Garfield's  Reception  in  the  Spiritnal 
World.  Written  through  the  hand  of  Carrie  E. 
S.  Twing.  Price,  60  cento.  Springfield,  Mass.^ 
Star  Publishing  Company. 

Pbohibitiok  in  Kansab.  Addresses  of  Gov- 
ernor St  John,  of  Kansas,  and  Governor  Col- 
quitt, of  Georgia,  on  January  22^  1882,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 

Sbmi-Cbvtbnnial,  or  Fiftieth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  New  York  Prot  Epis.  City  Mission- 
ary Society.  By  the  Executive  Committee^ 
1880-'81.  This  society  has  an  extensive  field. 
One  of  the  noblest  of  ito  charitable  efibrts  is 
the  St  Barnabas  Home,  with  ito  half  dozen  re- 
formatory branches,  and  we  would  have  the  so- 
ciety well-sustained  on  that  account 

Thb  Opbning  of  thb  Sbalbi>  Book  or 
Danibl.  By  Castie  Churchill.  Published  by 
the  author,  Churchill,  CaL 

Rbport  of  thb  Burbau  of  Gbnbral  Sani- 
tary SciBNOB,  Climatology  and  Hygiene  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  Session  of 
1881.  Received  from  Bushrod  W.  James,  M.D., 
Chairman,  a  summary  of  facto  relating  to  the 
topics  mentioned,  with  good  suggestions  to  th» 
physician  and  layman. 

Hbalth  Lboturbs  for  thb  Pbofia.  SeconA 
Series,  No.  4.  The  Brain  and  Ito  Function.  By 
Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke,  Edin burgle  A  short  d»» 
scriptlon  of  the  brain,  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  define  tto  functions,  which  discloses  an  indif* 
fereut  stote  of  mind  in  the^aathor,  as  to^the  exr 
act  facto. 

Latb  Issubs  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  A  Co.,  Neir 
York.  Onlt  A  Doo;  or,  Fbdbbal  or  Coif> 
FBDBRATB.  By  Mildred.  Browu.  Price,  20  oenti. 
—Hilda.  By  the  autlior  of  "Dora  Thome.** 
Price,  20  cento.— Rip  Van  Winbxb,  and  other 
Sketches.  By  Washington  Ining.  Price,  1^ 
cento. —Barb-Foot  Billy's  Fortuns.  By  Gaf- 
fer Gray.  Price,  10  cento.— Thb  Countbsb'  8b- 
CRBT.  Price,  10  cento.— Was  IT  A  Crimb  f  Price, 
10  cents.— An  Unnatural  Bondaqb.  By  V&b 
author  of  '*Dora  Thome."  Price,  10  cento.— 
A  LucKT  Girl.  By  the  author  of  *'  A  Cunnfaig 
Woman."  Price,  10  cento.— Thb  Bali>  Eaolb. 
A  Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ottkes  Smith.  Price,  10  cents.— 
Wbaybrs  and  Wbft.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
Price,  15  cents.  No  Cards,  No  Cakb.  A  Mar> 
riage  Extraordinary.  By  JuUa  McNair  Wright 
Price,  20  cento.  — An  Unbqual  Stasb.  By 
author  of  "A  Cunning  Woman."  Price,  10 
cents.— Tom  Giddlbr's  Ground.  By  Chariea 
Dickens.  Price,  10  cento.— Diart  of  a  Mnilt- 
TBR's  WiFB.    No.  5.    Price,  10  cents. 
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HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW, 

THE  POET  OF  AMERICA. 


"C*  NGLISH  letters  has  suffered  another 
■^  bereavement  in  the  death  of  the  poet 
Longfellow.  To  America  it  is  a  sharp 
stroke  indeed,  for  to  Longfellow  Ameri- 
can authorship  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  point  as  one  who  embodied  the  best 
qualities  of  the  poet.  Scholarship,  grace, 
sweetness,  spirituality,  instruction,  versa- 
tility, were  his.  in  a  rare  degree.  He 
wrote  to  ennoble,  to  purify,  to  adorn, 
never  to  disparage  or  mar ;  and  in  his  last 
work  there  was  so  much  of  strength  and 
heart  and  freshness  that  we  could  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  was.  an  aged 
man,  midway  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years.  All  civilization  will  join  in  de- 
ploring his  sudden  taking  off ;  but  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken,  the 
news  of  Longfellow's  departure  from 
earth  will  be  regarded  as  a  public  calam- 
ity, for  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  no 
other  poet  of  the  time  has  achieved  so 
genuine  a  popularity  among  all  classes  of 
the  English-reading  world. 

Of  the  poet's  organization  little  need  be 
said,  so  well  known  had  he  become  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  to  the  people.  The 
temperament  was  finely  balanced,  the  vital 
elements,  which  were  never  deranged  by 
improper  habits,  yielding  an  abundant  sup- 
port to  the  demands  of  an  active  brain. 
The  perceptive  faculties  weA  large  and 
hungry  for  exercise,  hence  he  was  ever 
studious,  ever  seeking  to  acquire  informa- 
tion. His  head  rose  high  in  the  forward 
part  and  was  broad  in  the  upper  side-head 
bordering  on  the  temples ;  hence  his  gen- 
tle, sympathetic  disposition,  his  ready  ap- 
preciation of  everything  belonging  to  the 
tender  and  humane  phases  of  life ;  hence 
also  his  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  re- 


fined, and  rh3rthmical.  His  individuality 
was  not  shown  in  acts  of  temerity  and  os- 
tentation— ^he  could  scarcely  be  termed 
an  ambitious  man ;  he  never  sought  by 
word  or  demeanor  to  impress  others  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  d.  superior  man  and 
should  be  respected  for  his  talents.  His 
self-esteem  was  moderate,  and  he  was  not 
given  to  militant  ways ;  he  possessed,  how- 
ever, a  broad  head  in  the  r^on  of  the 
ears,  and  that  type  of  organism  supple- 
menting his  active  temperament  and  large 
faculties  of  inquiry,  gave  him  the  spirit  of 
industry  which  pervaded  his  whole  being. 
His  was  a  beautiful  career,  beautiful  in 
its  common  elements  of  the  citizen,  teach- 
er, husband,  father ;  beautiful  in  its  results 
as  the  author  and  poet :  for  from  what  he 
wrote  the  world  has  gathered  encourage- 
ment, suggestion,  mspiration  fOr  higher, 
purer,  nobler  living.  Of  him  it  can  be 
said,  indeed,  that 

'^  His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  theelemenu 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  mi^ht  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ^  This  was  a  man !  *  ^ 


Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow 
was  bom  February  17,  1807,  at  Portland, 
in  what  is  now  Maine,  but  then  was  a 
province  of  Massachusetts ;  consequently, 
at  his  death,  on  the  24th  of  March  last, 
he  had  just  passed  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  of  some  reputation,  a  descendant 
of  a  Yorkshire  man  who  had  emigrated 
to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  mother  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Alden,  the  hero  of 
"  Miles  Standish's  G>urtship."  After  a 
season  of  preparation  at  an  academy  of 
his  native  city,  he  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1 82 1,  and  studied  through  the  full 
course  of  four  years,  taking  his  d^pnee  in 
1825  with  such  men  as  Hawthorne,  J.  S. 
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C  Abbott,  Geo.  B.  Checver,  Frederick 
McUen,  and  others  who  have  become 
known  to  the  world  in  one  department  or 
another  of  mental  endeavor.  He  was 
something  of  a  poet  while  a  collie  stu- 
dent, several  of  his  poems  finding  their 
way  into  the  press;  for  instance,  "The 
Woods  in  Winter,"  "The  Hymn  of  the 
Moravian  Nuns,"  and  "Sunrise  on  the 
Hills,"  were  published  in  the  United  States 
Literary  Gazette,  and  attracted  more  than 
local  attention. 

After  his  graduation  young  Longfellow 
attempted  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's 
office,  but  in  a  few  months  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  Chair  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literature  in  Bowdoin  College,  which 
had  been  established,  as  it  were,  for  him 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Orr, 
one  of  the  trustees,  who  had  been  impres- 
sed very  strongly  by  the  merit  of  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  which 
Longfellow  had  written  in  his  Sophomore 
year.  The  young  man  immediately  ac- 
cepted the  professorship,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  its  duties  went  to  Europe,  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  occu- 
pied this  position  five  years,  and  resigned 
it  to  take  a  similar  place  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, succeeding  Mr.  George  Ticknor. 
Before  commencing  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, he  availed  himself  of  another  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Europe  for  travel  and  study, 
and  returned  after  a  year's  absence.  For 
seventeen  years  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  professorship  with  a 
'steadily  growing  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  poet. 

In  1854  Professor  Longfellow  resigned 
his  chair.  He  continued,  however,  to  re- 
side in  Cambridge,  and  at  the  old  Craigie 
House,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
the  proprietor.  No  house  in  the  United 
States  has  more  interesting  associations 
now  than  this,  the  headquarters  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  Revolution,  and 
the  home  of  Longfellow  through  all  the 
hest  years  of  his  life.  It  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned, square  house,  half  a  mile  from  the 
college,  standing  a  little  back  from  the 
clm-6haded  avenue  which  leads  to  Mount 


Auburn,  and  looking  out  over  the  mead- 
ows upon  the  Charles  River. 

From  this  old  mansion  volume  after 
volume  of  his  delightful  verse  has  been 
sent  forth.  A  list  of  Longfellow's  books 
will  show  how  rich  the  fruitage  of  his 
placid  life  is  in  literary  labor.  In  1833  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  "  Coplas  de 
Manrique";  in  1835,  "Outre  Mer,  a  Pil- 
grimage Beyond  the  Sea";  1839.  "Hype- 
rion, a  Prose  Romance,"  "  Voices  of  the 
Night ";  1841, "  Ballads  and  other  Poems  "; 
1842,  "Poems  on  Slavery";  1843,  "The 
Spanish  Student";  1845,  "Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe  ";  1846,  "  The  Belfry  of 
Bruges,  and  other  Poems  ";  1847, "  Evan- 
geline"; 1849,  "Kavanagh,  a  Novel";  1850, 
"Seaside  and  Fireside";  185 1,  "The 
Golden  Legend";  1855,  "The  Song  of 
Hiawatha";  1858,  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish ";  1863,  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn.  Part  I.";  1866,  "Flower  dc 
Luce";  1868,  "The  New  England  Trage- 
dies," and  the  "  Translation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante";  1872,  "three  Books 
of  Song :  containing  Tales  of  a  Wa)rside 
Inn  (Part  II.),  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  a 
Handful  of  Translations,"  and  "The  Di- 
vine Tragedy";  1873,  "Christus,  a  Mys- 
tery: containing  The  Divine  Tragedy, 
The  Golden  Legend,  and  The  New  En- 
gland Tragedies,  with  Introitus  and  Inter- 
ludes," and  "Aftermath,  with  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  (Part  III.)";  1874,  "The 
Hanging  of  the  Crane";  1875,  "The 
Masque  of  Pandora  and  other  Poems," 
including  "  Morituri  Salutamus,"  deliver- 
ed before  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Bowdoin  College.  In  1876  he  edited  a 
series  of  selections  called  the  "  Poems  of 
Places."  He  had  already  declined  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  "  Picturesque 
America." 

Though  he  had  often  declared  his  inten- 
tion not  to  publish  anything  after  his 
seventieth  birthday,  he  happily  broke  the 
resolution  more  than  once,  giving  to  the 
world  in  1880  "  Ultima  Thule,"  and  shortly 
before  his  death  "  Hermes  Trismegistus." 
one  of  the  most  interesting  poems  from  his 
pen. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  twice  married,  the 
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second  wife  being  the  beautiful  "Mary 
Ashbumer"  of  "  Hjrperion/'  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1843,  and  who,  after  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  a  happy  wedded 
life,  was  suddenly  and  horribly  burned  to 
death  in  their  home  at  Cambridge.  His 
five  children  survive  him.  Onslow,  the 
elder  son,  is  married  and  in  business  in 
Boston ;  Ernest  is  an  artist ;  and  of  the 
three  daughters,  painted  by  Buchanan 
Read  and  immortalized  in  their  father's 
poem  of  "The  Children's  Hour"  as 

**  Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  goldoo  hair  **— — • 

Alice,  the  eldest,  is  known  as  a  writer ;  the 
youngest,  Anna,  also  has  shown  literary 
tastes,  while  the  second,  Edith,  is  the  wife 
of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  third  of  a 
name  honorable  in  our  letters  and  our 
law.  The  poet's  two  brothers,  Samuel 
and  Alexander,  the  former  of  whom  is 
known  also  as  a  poet,  both  clergymen, 
survive  him# 

All  who  knew  Mr.  Longfellow  person- 
ally agree  in  describing  his  character  as 
excelling  in  kindness,  sincerity,  and 
sweetness. 

One  who  knew  him  intimately  from 
early  life  says  of  him : 

"He  reveled  in  his  friends  and  their 


S3rmpathies.  He  was  genial  and  humor- 
ous at  table,  and  ever  bubbling  over  with 
cheerfulness  and  quiet  mirth  when  in  the 
society  of  those  he  liked.  But  then  you 
have  a  man  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
bookworm  and  an  inspired  bard,  whose 
door  has  been  open  to  all  pilgrims  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  whose  poems  are  a 
rich  portion  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
the  world  and  the  pride  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Some  of  these  thousands  will  have 
their  say,  and  I  make  way  for  them. 

"  Nothing  human  that  I  ever  knew  ex- 
ceeded the  tenacity  of  his  friendship. 
His  heart  might  be  likened  to  a  precious 
library,  in  which  the  recollections  of  his 
friends  were  enshrined  like  rare  volumes, 
to  be  taken  down  and  cherished  when  the 
corresponding  friend  appeared  before  him, 
or  awoke  his  attention  by  a  letter.  There 
was  no  jealousy  in  his  composition,  and 
no  poet  was  ever  a  more  sincere  admirer 
of  the  productions  of  genuine  aspirants  to 
the  guild.  His  charities  were  many  and 
constant,  and  I  know  of  an  instance  in 
which  his  purse  for  years  provided  sup- 
port for  the  family  of  an  old  schoolfellow. 
He  rarely  was  happier  than  when  he  could 
shed  the  rays  cJf  tender  S3rmpathy  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  beneficiaries." 


PHRENOLOGY  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM.-Part  I. 


PHRENOLOGY  and  Pestalozzianism 
are  two  great  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  for  their  object  the  develop- 
ing of  the  natural  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  mind.  The  one  began  with 
the  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
animals ;  the  other  began  by  examining 
the  natural  impulses  of  childhood,  and 
the  desire  to  utilize  these  impulses  in  the 
culture  of  mind.  By  Pestalozzianism  I 
mean  that  S3rstem  of  culture  which  de- 
velops mind  by  means  of  objects,  whether 
these  are  in  the  form  of  "  gifts,"  as  in  the 
kindergarten,  or  miscellaneous  articles  as 
used  in  primary  schools.  Pestalozzi  did 
not  build  the  whole  structure,  but  he  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  lay  the 


foundation.  The  details  of  the  structure 
are  not  yet  complete.  Is  it  possible  for 
two  systems  of  philosophy,  originating  in 
ways  so  widely  different,  to  be  in  com- ' 
plete  harmony?  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
attempt  to  show  by  logic  or  a  course  of 
reasoning  that  there  is  harmony,  but  to 
give  a  partial  account  of  the  Pestalozzian 
system,  and  leave  the  readers  of  the 
JotJRNAL  to  decide  whether  or  not  their 
philosophy  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Pestalozzians. 

People  frequently  quarrel  about  things 
in  which  there  is  no  real  difference.  All 
systems  have  some  truth,  and  all  have 
some  error.  Truth,  in  its  fullness,  can 
never  be  reached  by  trying  to  show  where- 
in things  differ,  but  by  also  trying  to  show 
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wherein  they  are  harmonious.  Continued 
strife  will  not  promote  reform,  but  will 
excite  all  the  malevolence  of  man's  nat- 
ure. For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  hunt 
for  resemblances,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
bring  those  to  view  without  the  reader's 
being  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
forth  particular  effort  to  find  them. 

The  followers  of  Pestalozzi  maintain 
that  nearly  all  our  ideas  are  obtained  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  the  senses. 
Were  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  desti- 
tute from  the  beginning  of  all  the  senses 
and  still  live,  the  ideas  of  such  a  person 
would  be  limited  almost  to  zero.  They 
maintain  also  that  where  the  senses  are 
active,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  like- 
wise active.  These  powers  are  all  sus- 
ceptible of  culture  through  exercise.  The 
senses  must  be  educated  along  with  the 
perceptives  to  secure  the  best  results.  A 
sleepy,  sluggish  child,  whose  senses  seem 
to  be  dwarfed,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
keen  perception;  but  the  child  whose 
eye  catches  every  object,  whose  ear 
catches  every  sound,  will  be  found  to 
possess  equally  active  perception.  For 
this  reason  they  maintain  that  the  thor- 
ough culture  of  the  senses  and  perceptives 
is  of  first  importance,  since  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  edu- 
cational superstructure  is  to  be  raised. 
Culture  of  mind  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  but 
partially  understood ;  for  an  active  mind 
always  receives  ideas  more  readily  than  a 
sluggish  one,  even  though  the  latter  be 
possessed  of  greater  knowledge  than  the 
former. 

Take  a  boy  at  seven  years  of  age  who 
has  an  active  mind,  and  who  has  never 
been  at  school,  and  a  boy  of  a  sluggish 
mind  at  twelve,  who  has  been  at  school 
for  five  years,  and  the  latter  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  gfreater  knowledge  than  the 
former.  Give  both  the  same  chances, 
and  in  eight  years  the  younger  will  then 
not  only  possess  greater  power,  but  a 
greater  amount  of  knowledge  also.  The 
one  will  strive  to  go  no  higher  from  then 
on,  while  the  other  has  but  just  started 
on  his  way  up  the  hill  of  knowledge. 


Reasoning  thus,  the  followers  of  Pesta- 
lozzi have  attempted  to  invent  a  system 
which  has  for  its  object  the  developing 
of  greater  power  and  activity,  both  of  the 
senses  and  perception.  Perception  can 
not  be  exercised  without  exercising  some 
one  of  the  senses,  and  so  the  culture  of 
one  invariably  results  in  the  culture  of 
the  other.  This  being  true,  a  double 
system  of  culture  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary; but  each  faculty  of  mind  can  be 
cultivated,  and  its  culture  will  result  in 
the  developing  of  some  one  of  the  senses. 
The  time  when  mind  is  most  easily 
strengthened  is  in  childhood.  If  not 
properly  cultivated  in  their  first  stages 
of  growth,  plants  will  not  attain  to  one- 
half  the  perfection  possible  by  thorough 
early  culture ;  and  what  is  true  of  plants 
is  true  of  all  the  manifestations  of  life, 
whether  it  be  simple  vitality  or  intellect- 
ual power.  The  usual  method  of  early 
education  is  to  let  the  child  find  such 
means  of  culture  as  Nature  furnishes  till 
the  age  of  six  or  seven;  but  culture 
should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  not 
end  till  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Some 
have  objected  to  this,  saying  it  is  too 
much  like  bringing  flowers  to  the  bees 
instead  of  letting  them  go  out  to  find 
their  own  flowers.  This  is  all  very  well ; 
but  the  enterprising  beekeeper  will  sow 
clover,  buckwheat,  and  other  plants  so 
that  the  bees  may  have  a  greater  amount 
of  flowers  from  which  to  find  their  supply 
of  honey.  Now,  Nature's  method  of 
teaching  is  by  means  of  objects,  and  she 
has  implanted  in  the  child's  mind  a  de- 
sire, a  longing  to  know  of  these  objects. 
It  desires  to  gather  knowledge  from  them 
as  a  bee  gathers  honey  from  flowers. 
Man  has  never  improved  on  Nature's 
methods.  He  does  not  bring  the  flowers 
to  the  bees,  but  provides  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  the  fields  near  his  bees,  and 
in  the  education  of  the  child  he  can  pro- 
vide those  objects  that  will  develop  form, 
size,  order,  number,  color,  etc.  By  the 
use  of  its  perceptive  faculties,  the  child 
acquires  a  large  stock  of  ideas  before  he 
ever  enters  the  school-room.  All  knowl- 
edge is  derived  from  Nature,  and   we 
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must  have  real  objects^  real  things ^  real 
colors,  real  forms,  real  sounds,  real  distances 
measured,  before  we  can  have  correct 
ideas. 

In  discussing  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Pestalozzians  in  developing  the 
intellectual  faculties,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  thoughts 
given  are  all  taken  from  works  and  papers 
on  education  and  not  from  works  on 
Phrenology,  but  shall  take  up  the  facul- 
ties in  the  order  as  located  by  Phrenology. 
For  this  reason  we  will  first  notice  the 
development  of 

FORM. 

This  appeals  to  sight  and  feeling,  and 
IS  among  the  first  faculties  developed  in 
childhood,  and  demands  very  early  at- 
tention. The  child  soon  recognizes  the 
familiar  faces,  and  distinguishes  the  faces 
and  forms  of  strangers.  Beginning  with 
balls,  cubes,  and  cylinders  as  playthings, 
the  child  is  taught  to  recognize  the 
simpler  forms  and  learn  their  names  the 
same  as  it  would  recognize  a  hat  or 
mitten.  Resemblances  in  form  are  taught 
by  grouping  the  various  forms  together. 
Thus,  a  ball,  marble,  orange,  apple,  pea, 
shot,  etc,  are  exhibited,  and  the  child  is 
led  to  see  that  while  they  are  not  alike  in 
size,  color,  etc.,  they  are  alike  in  form. 
They  are  told  that  an3rthing  of  that/?r/w 
is  said  to  be  spherical,  and  they  are  then 
called  upon  to  think  of  things  that  are 
spherical,  and  name  all  they  can  think  of. 
In  like  mariner  the  cylinder,  lead  and 
slate  pencils,  stick  of  candy,  crayon,  legs 
and  rounds  of  chairs,  are  grouped  to- 
gether, and  the  resemblance  in  form 
shown.  Then  the  word  "  cylindrical "  is 
given,  and  the  children  are  again  called 
upon  for  examples.  Cubes,  cones,  pyra- 
mids, frustrums,  spheroids,  etc.,  are  each 
in  turn  examined.  But  children  must 
do  as  well  as  see,  and  so  they  should  form 
solid  figures  out  of  clay,  as  balls,  half 
balls,  cubes,  etc.  Circles,  triangles,  ob- 
longs, squares,  and  ellipses  can  be  cut 
from  paper  or  pasteboard.  In  this  case 
the  hand  is  trained  as  well  as  the  eye. 
Simple  pictures  should  be  given,  and  by 


placing  these  over  another  piece  of  paper 
the  child  can  puncture  holes  through 
both  papers  with  a  pin  in  such  a  way  as 
to  copy  the  first  picture,  which  will  ap- 
pear on  the  under  paper.  The  child  can 
then  pass  a  pencil-point  from  hole  to 
hole  that  the  pin  has  made,  and  lo!  a 
picture  like  the  first  is  formed.  As  the 
weeks  and  months  go  by,  forms  more  and 
more  complex,  and  pictures  requiring 
greater  skill  are  given,  until  the  child 
has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
various  forms  of  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids.  It  will  be  seen  that  great  im- 
portance is  placed  upon  drawing  in  the 
developing  of  form, 

OBSERVATION. 

The  faculty  of  observation  is  exercised 
in  every  lesson  on  form,  size,  etc. ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  give  special  lessons  on 
observation.  The  teacher  will  place 
some  object  before  the  class,  as  a  chair, 
and  require  the  children  to  give  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  object,  as  back,  seat, 
legs,  rounds.  Then  the  form,  size,  color, 
and  uses  of  the  parts  are  given,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  material  of  which  the 
parts  are  formed.  After  several  lessons 
are  given,  one  child  may  be  required  to 
get  up  and  give  a  description  of  the  ob- 
ject by  telling  of  its  parts  and  of  their 
form,  size,  etc.  Then  other  pupils  are 
called  upon  to  tell  what  they  may  have 
observed  which  the  first  has  failed  to 
notice.  The  manner  in  which  these  de- 
scriptions are  given  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  language, 

SIZE. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus 
far  will  see  the  importance  of  a  full  con- 
ception of  size,  since  it  is  required  that 
the  child  shall  tell  something  of  the  size 
of  objects  described,  and  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  this  faculty  has  been  n^- 
lected  while  the  others  have  been  culti- 
vated. On  the  contrary,  there  Is  in  the 
Pestalozzian  system  a  perpetual  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  at  once,  and  size 
receives  its  share  of  attention.  The 
teacher  begins  with  a  collection  of  articles 
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of  various  sizes,  and  calls  upon  the  chil- 
dren to  teJl  which  are  the  largest  of  sim- 
ilar articles,  and  which    the    smallest. 
Gradually  the  teacher  gets  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sizes  of  those  that 
are  nearly  equal.    In  liice  manner  length 
is  taken  up,  and  the  pupils  are  required 
to  tell  which  of  two  articles  in  sight  is 
the  longer.    As  they  get  older,  rulers  are 
given  them,  and  they  are  required,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  experience,  to  guess 
as  to  the  length,  width,  and  thickness  of 
books  and  other  articles  in  the  school- 
room.   Slates,  desks,  blackboards,  doors, 
walls,  floor,  stove,  and  everything  capable 
of  being  measured  should  receive  atten- 
tion.    Some  things  are  very  deceiving 
as  to  size,  and  these  should  receive  special 
attention.    Nearly  every  person  will  say 
that  the  height  of  an  ordinary  pail  is  as 
great  as  the  distance  across   the   top. 
People  will  almost  always  get  the  height 
of  a  "  plug  "  hat  nearly  twice  what  it  act- 
ually is.    Tape-lines  should  be  provided, 
and  all  the  pupils  should  be  required  to 
measure  distances  up  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.    As  they  grow  older,  they  should 
be  required  to  measure  wood,  land,  cribs 
of  com,  bins  of  wheat,  and  then  give  the 
number  of  cords,  acres,  bushels,  etc.    In 
this  case  the  child  is  obtaining  knowledge 
as  well  as  power — not  book  knowledge, 
bat  real  knowledge  from    real    things, 
which  is  practical. 

WEIGHT. 

The  culture  of  the  muscular  sense  ends 
in  the  development  of  this  faculty.  None 
of  the  movements  of  an  infant  are  grace- 
ful. Its  walk  is  a  waddle;  it  opens  its 
fingers  with  a  sprawl;  its  progress  is  a 
series  of  tumbles.  But  its  muscles  are 
ever  on  the  move ;  and,  as  the  years  go 
by,  gracefulness  takes  the  place  of  awk- 
wardness. Nature  has  implanted  in  the 
child  a  desire  to  improve,  and  whatevei 
it  sees  others  do,  it  tries  to  do  also.  To 
aid  the  child  in  its  efforts  at  improve- 
ment in  this  particular,  Froebel  devised 
a  scries  of  exercises  that  tend  to  develop 
the  muscular  sense,  and  give  skill  to  the 
various  movements.     These  are  simple 


at  first ;  but  as  the  child  grows,  each  gift 
adds  to  its  skill.  From  the  catching  ol 
balls  and  building  with  blocks ;  the  mak- 
ing of  beds,  chairs,  houses,  etc.,  from  pease 
and  wire ;  the  puncturing  of  pictures  and 
the  weaving  of  splints,  there  is  an  unceas- 
ing development  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  while  the  danc- 
ing, singing,  marching,  and  gymnastics 
are  constantly  developing  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  (The  reader  will  notice  that 
while  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  each  faculty  separately, 
that  in  the  kindergarten  many  of  the 
faculties  are  being  developed  at  once. 
Thus,  in  the  weaving  of  different-colored 
splints,  form,  color,  order,  and  muscular 
skill  are  all  developed  together).  The 
aim  in  this  is  to  simply  guide  the  child 
in  its  efforts  to  attain  power  and  skill  in 
the  various  movements  of  the  body. 
That  these  are  important,  the  God-given 
impulses  of  every  child  will  show. 

COLOR. 

Red,  blue,  and  yellow  balls  of  woolen 
yam  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  very  little 
children,  as  the  first  gift  in  the  kinder- 
garten system.  These  are  the  primary 
colors.  All  through  the  series  of  gifts 
color  plays  an  important  part.  Color- 
ed blocks  are  arranged  in  artistic  forms ; 
colored  squares,  triangles,  oblongs,  cir- 
cles, and  other  forms  are  used  for  the 
construction  of  beautiful  figures ;  and  alt 
the  material  for  work  given  the  child  is 
dyed  some  of  the  shades,  hues,  or  tints, 
of  the  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary 
colors.  Children  are  thus  taught  very 
early  to  recognize  and  name  the  colors. 
At  school  they  are  shown  how  a  mixture 
of  the  primary  colors  produces  the  second- 
ary, and  these  the  tertiary ;  how  a  slight 
quantity  of  black  mixed  with  these 
nine  colors  produces  the  shades ;  how  a 
slight  quantity  of  one  of  the  nine,  mixed 
with  one  of  the  others,  will  produce  a 
hue;  or,  how  white  put  with  them  pro- 
duces tints.  Children  are  in  this  manner 
led  to  see  for  themselves  that  all  colors, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be,  are  pro- 
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duced   from   the  three  primary  colors, 
along  with  black  and  white. 

ORDER. 

Heaven's  first  law  I  It  is  necessary  that 
the  various  colored  blocks  of  the  kinder- 
garten be  placed  in  exact  order  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect.  The  child  instantly 
sees  the  difference  between  blocks  ar- 
ranged without  order  and  those  that  are 
arranged  with  it,  and  is  Readily  taught  to 
seek  order  and  avoid  confusion.  All 
through  the  various  gifts  the  same  de- 
gree of  importance  is  attached  to  it,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  course  of 
object  lessons.  The  child  that  describes 
an  object  must  observe  order  in  taking 
up  the  parts  of  the  discussion.  In  this 
manner  nothing  is  left  out  of  the  descrip- 
tion ;  for,  being  separated  into  parts,  and 
the  form,  size,  color,  number,  and  uses  of 
the  parts  stated,  the  material  and  quali- 
ties given,  there  is  no  possible  chance  to 
omit  anything,  if  order  is  maintained. 
To  show  how  this  faculty  is  developed  in 
its  completeness,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  through  the  whole  series  of  gifts,  and 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  lessons,  from 
objects  proper.  (In  the  kindergarten  the 
progress  is  through  gifts.  In  the  primary 
object  lessons  it  is  by  stepi), 

NUMBER  OR  CALCULATION. 

Again  we  see  the  wonderful  unity  of 
this  system  of  education.  The  three 
balls  of  the  first  gift  to  the  child  in  its 
cradle  give  symmetry  of  form,  beauty  of 
color,  and  ideas  of  number.  But  number 
is  taught  through  all  the  gifts.  In  mak- 
ing combinations,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  number  of  blocks  or  pieces  in 
each  row ;  of  the  pease,  and  wire  to  make 
a  chair;  of  the  number  of  splints  of  each 
color  for  each  design,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  In  primary  work,  the  children  are 
taught  to  recognize  one,  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  objects  at  sight  without  stopping 
to  count.  It  takes  weeks — ^yes,  months — 
of  drill  to  secure  this.  Meantime,  the 
child  is  taught  to  add  by  sight  i  + 1,  i  +2, 
I  +  .^  1+4.  2  +  2,  2  +  3.  These  re- 
versed are  all  the  combinations  possible 
in  adding  up  to  five.    In  like  manner. 


drills  are  conducted  in  subtracting.  Are 
these  altogether  too  simple?  That  is 
what  the  writer  thought  at  first,  till  ex- 
perience taught  him  differently.  When 
all  the  combinations  in  adding  and  sub- 
tracting between  one  and  twenty  are 
thoroughly  mastered,  there  is  little  left 
to  learn.  A  little  boy  was  very  much 
surprised  when  I  told  him,  while  playing 
dominoes,  that  five  and  six  in  adding  al- 
ways produced  one,  and  so  asked  him: 
"  How  many  are  sixteen  and  five  ? " 
He  answered,  ** Twenty -<w«^."  "How 
many  are  twenty-six  and  five  ?  "  "  Thirty- 
one**  "How  many  are  thirty-five  and 
six ? "  "  Forty-one"  I  then  showed  him 
that  the  greatest  number  of  combinations 
of  all  the  digits,  using  two  at  a  time,  is 
forty-five,  and  when  these  ^s^  fully  known, 
a  boy  can  sweep  his  eye  up  a  column  of 
figures  and  add  as  fast  as  he  can  recog- 
nize the  figures.  This  conversation 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  he  had  to  count 
the  spots  on  the  dominoes,  and  add  them 
also  by  counting,  and  this  though  he  had 
been  over  in  his  arithmetic  as  far  as  per- 
centage. There  is  nothing  else  so  aggra- 
vating to  a  teacher  as  to  have  a  pupil  add 
by  counting  his  fingers ;  and  yet  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  forty-five  combinations, 
that  people  think  so  absurdly  simple, 
would  end  it  forever.  Of  these  forty-five, 
twenty-five  result  in  sums  no  greater  than 
ten.  The  Pestalozzians  insist  that  these 
can  all  be  taught  readily  by  means  of  ob- 
jects while  the  pupils  are  very  young,  pro- 
vided no  advance  step  be  taken  till  the 
last  is  fully  mastered.  The  drills  end  in 
such  a  development  of  the  faculty  that 
when  the  pupils  finally  begin  the  work  as 
taken  up  in  the  books,  their  advance  is 
very  rapid.  It  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  pupils  could  solve  difficult 
problems  in  arithmetic  which  rendered 
Pestalozzi's  school  at  Yverdon  famous 
throughout  the  world  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century;  and  this  power  came 
through  the  developing  of  the  mathe- 
matical faculty  at  the  proper  age. 

LANGUAGE, 

As  it  is  through  language  that  all  our 
ideas  are  communicated,  the  thorough 
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cultare  of  language  becomes  of  first  im- 
portance.  Q>rrect  language  requires  cor- 
rect articulation,  and   for   this    reason 
much  time  is  spent  in  drills  on  the  oral 
dements.      AH    words   are   spelled    by 
phonetics,  and  this  drill  is  continued  till 
each  pupil  can  give  correctly  and  rapidly 
all  the  oral  elements  of  any  word.    The 
children  are  required  to  give  full  state- 
ments, 'as,  in   answer  to  the  question, 
"What  do  you  see?"  they  should  say, 
« I  see  a  bell,"  not  simply  "  A  bell."    In 
order  that  they  may  have  a  correct  and 
foil  understanding  of  things,  and  be  able 
to  describe  objects  correctly,  the  various 
qualities  possessed  by  them  must  be  un- 
derstood, and  their  names  must  be  known. 
By  means  of  objects  the  nature  of  such 
qualities  as  transparent,  opaque,  porous, 
rough,  smooth,  etc.,  is  taught.    When  a 
new  word  is  given,  as  the  name  of  a  qual- 
ity, it  is  pronounced,  spelled  by  phonet- 
ics, and  letters,  and  written  on  slates. 
Pupils  are  then  required  to  name  objects 
that  possess  this  quality.    Then,  in  suc- 
ceeding lessons,  objects  are  presented; 
the  children  give  the  qualities  the  objects 
possess,  as,  "  chalk  is  white,"  "  chalk  is 
brittle,'*  "chalk  is  opaque,"  etc.    "The 
crayon  is  cylindrical  in  form,  white  in 
color,  is  porous,  brittle,  opaque,  incom- 
bustible, and  smooth."    Then,  as  the  les- 
sons become  more  complex,  the  language 
Decomes  more  explicit,  and  the  parts  dis- 
cussed are  classified;   as,  "The  object 
seen  is  a  chair.    Its  parts  are  the  seat, 
back,   legs,  and    rounds.     Its   color   is 
black,  but  there  are  red  and  yellow  stripes 


on  the  legs  and  seat,  and  pictures  of 
fruit  and  leaves  on  the  back.  The  seat 
is  made  of  wood,  is  flat  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  sides,  while  the  four  edges  are 
curved.  There  are  four  legs,  cylindrical 
in  form,  and  six  rounds,  which  are  also 
cylindrical.  The  back  is  made  of  two 
posts,  connected  at  the  top  and  across 
the  center  by  two  flat  crosspieces  that 
are  bent  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  As  to 
uses :  the  seat  is  to  sit  upon,  the  back  to 
lean  against,  the  legs  are  to  support  the 
seat,  and  the  rounds  are  to  add  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  the  chair." 
This  looks  like  a  long,  difficult  descrip- 
tion; but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
parts  are  first  found,  and  then  color, 
form,  number,  and  uses  of  the  parte  are 
given.  The  size  and  material  of  the  parts, 
together  with  the  quality,  may  also  be 
stated.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
order ;  for,  the  same  order  being  always 
pursued,  it  is  impossible  for  the  child 
to  omit  any  part  of  the  description. 
This  drill  is  continued  for  years  with 
growing  complexity  in  the  object.  The 
reader  can  now  see  how  completely  lan- 
guage, order,  observation,  and  the  other 
perceptives  are  developed  by  these  de- 
scriptions. Of  course,  after  this  has  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  these  become  in 
part  habits  with  the  child,  and  when  it 
sees  an  object  it  will  observe  the  parts 
with  greater  minuteness,  because  it  is  ex- 
amining it  in  an  orderly  way,  and  can 
afterward  give  an  accurate  description, 
because  it  has  language  to  express  its 
ideas.  loren  e.  Churchill. 


OUR  WEATHER  SYSTEM. 


r\F  all  the  subjects  presented  to  us 
^  from  our  earliest  to  our  latest  days, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  time,  none  is  more  common  and 
ever-present  with  us  than  the  weather. 

It  forms  the  most  common  topic  of 
conversation,  and  is  the  ready  subject  to 
unloose  our  tongues,  ^d  the  happy  me- 
dium or  channel  whereby,  as  strangers. 


we  mutually  introduce  ourselves  to  each 
other. 

Without  regard  to  time  or  place,  hour 
or  season,  "the  weather,"  of  all  subjects, 
is  the  one  that  invariably  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  other  topics. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there 
is  no  subject  about  which  the  world,  and 
even  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
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world,  knows  so  liule,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  until  of  late  we  had  no  facts 
to  enlighten  us. 

At  first  it  seems  strange  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  but  with  a  little 
thought  this  is  readily  understood. 

All  sensible  people  will  admit  that  we 
can  not  have  knowledge  of  a  subject 
without  full  and  complete  facts,  at  least 
all  essential  facts,  for  all  the  facts  of  any 
one  subject  were  probably  never  devel- 
oped. Life  is  too  short,  and  we  have  too 
much  to  attend  to,  to  do  nothing  but 
gather  material.  There  must  come  a 
time  when  we  must  commence  to  build, 
and  when,  even  though  we  have  not  all 
the  material  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
gather,  we  yet  have  sufficient  facts 
whereby  we  may  begin  to  understand  our 
subject. 


Fig.  X.— Oebit  op  thb  Easth. 

The  development  of  our  weather  S5rs- 
tem  was  impracticable  before  we  had  the 
telegraph;  then  it  took  a  number  of 
years  before  the  idea  was  conceived  to 
put  the  telegraph  to  service  in  this  de- 
partment. At  first  it  was  begun  on  a 
small  scale ;  but  no  movement  ever  gave 
such  a  stimulus  to  a  subject,  or  did  so 
much  for  it  as  the  establishment  of  our 
Weather  Bureau  in  1870  with  power  over 
such  a  favorable  and  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory as  the  United  States.  This  map 
when  first  published  was  very  modest 
and  incomplete  compared  with  that  now 
daily  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
this  Bureau  has  steadily  advanced — ^the 
while  striving  to  make  their  work  more 
and  more  complete. 

Though  hailing  from  Washington,  I  do 
not  speak  ex  cathedra  for  the  Weather 


Bureau.  The  signal-office  day  by  day 
furnishes  the  facts — ^these  I  take,  and  from 
them  wreathe  the  philosophy  which  in 
this  paper  I  present  to  the  reader. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  signal  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country,  at  least  where 
practicable,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
yearly  appropriation  would  permit.  From 
these  stations  three  observatJbns  are 
taken  daily — at  the  same  moment— 7 
A.M.,  3  P.M.,  and  1 1  P.M.,  Washington  time. 
By  this  plan  the  changes  from  hour  to 
hour,  day  to  day,  and  the  effects  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  these  changes,  are 
noted,  and  in  permanent  form  preserved 
on  the  daily  map.  So  our  daily  weather- 
map  may  very  appropriately  be  called 
the  Geography  of  our  Atmosphere, 

I.  As  in  other  branches  of  physical 
science  the  Sun  is  the  first  great  factor 
or  power.  Without  the  sun  we  could  not 
have  our  present  form  of  meteorology, 
and  only  with  the  sun  can  we  have  those 
changes  of  our  globe  which  we  term 
"the  weather." 

II.  The  movement  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun. 

III.  The  daily  motion  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis. 

IV.  The  parallelism  of  the  earth,  which 
causes  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  alter- 
nately transferring  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  one  side  of  the  equator  to  the  other 
— necessitating  change — relieving  mo- 
notony. 

V.  The  slight  oscillation  of  the  earth, 
whereby  its  polar  axis  slowly  describes 
its  grand  circle  of  some  25,000  miles  in 
the  heavens. 

To-day  our  northern  inclination  is  to- 
ward the  star  Polaris;  twelve  thousand 
years  hence  the  astronomers  tell  us  that 
our  earth  will  point  toward  the  lai^  and 
bright  star  Vega,  in  the  constellation 
Lyra.  This  m6vement  is  now  so  gradual 
that  it  has  very  little  effect  upon  our 
present  weather  system ;  yet  there  may 
have  been  a  time  when  this  motion 
was  more  rapid,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  principle  or  factor  whereby  we  can 
account  for  such  changes  as  the  world 
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passed  through  centuries  ago  when  the 
animals  of  our  present  tropics  found 
good  feeding  grounds  in  what  we  now 
term  the  Frigid  zone. 

So  in  addition  to  the  changes  of  the 
earth  resulting  from  the  revolution  on 
its  axis,  causing  day  and  night — its  mo- 
tion about  the  sun,  causing  the  changes 
of  seasons — we  have  another,  whose  pe- 
riods belong  not  to  days,  to  years,  or 
even  to  centuries,  but  to  cycles  measured 
by  the  thousands  of  years. 

But  I  shall  not  now  follow  this  point 
any  further;  its  periods  are  too  far  apart 
for  us  to  know  much  about  them. 

VI.  In  addition  to  the  above  changes 
or  factors,  we  still  have  another — one 
that  has  only  been  revealed  to  us  within 
tiie  past  few  years,  and  that  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  areas  of  the  concentration 
of  the  sun's  heat — ^probably  best  repre- 
sented by  the  movement  of  a  double- 
convex  lens  (a  common  magnify ing-glass) 
over  a  piece  of  paper,  with  such  light 
and  focus  as  to  cast  a  ring  of  strong  light 
upon  its  surface.  This  we  term  the 
movement  of  Low,  and  will  be  more 
definitely  referred  to  further  on. 

VII.  In  this  paper  I  shall  speak  of 
High  and  Low.  By  these  terms  I  mean 
high  and  low  barometer. 

Barometer  is  a  long  word,  so  we  drop 
it,  and  simply  say  High  and  Low. 

VIII.  Theory  of  Low.  Low,  or  Low 
Barometer— V^HAT  it  is. 

In  the  whole  of  nature  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  more  curious  and  difficult 
to  understand  than  the  primary  cause  of 
the  curious  freaks  of  Low.  Before  the 
era  of  the  weather-map,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  understand  many  freaks  of  nature 
that  are  now  readily  explained  by  the 
movements  of  Low. 

Every  department  of  nature  has  its 
first  great  cause.  The  weather-map  has 
led  us  up  to  the  first  great  cause  in  this 
department — ^it  has  revealed  Low  to  us. 
But  still  the  inquiring  mind  always  de- 
sires to  advance  further,  and  asks,  what 
is  Low  ?  Not  simply,  what  is  low  barom- 
eter, but  what  causes  it,  and  why  should 
it  have  such  properties  as  are  daily  re- 
vealed to  us  on  the  weather-map  ? 


When  facts  fail  us,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  is  it  well  to  build,  from  what  facts 
we  have,  what  the  world  calls  Theory. 
Theory  is  always  well  in  its  place,  but  it 
Should  never  take  precedence  over  facts. 

I  think  we  can  better  understand  what 
Low  is  if  we  can  imagine  the  world  new 
— ^just  started  in  space,  with  no  changes 
yet  begun.  Where  there  is  heat  and  wa- 
ter, there  will  after  a  while  be  developed 
suspended  moisture,which  we  term  clouds. 
Were  there  no  agent  to  collect  these 
clouds  the  atmosphere  would  gradually 
gather  suspended  moisture,  and  retain 
it  until  too  heavy  for  further  suspension, 
and  then  we  should  have  a  drizzling  rain. 
The  forces  in  nature  are  not  always 
equal,  and  there  are  subtle  elements  at 
work  or  latent,  which  our  obtuse  senses 
can  not  perceive.  After  a  while,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  becomes  concentrated  upon  cer- 
tain points.  The  concentration  of  clouds 
has  a  two-fold  effect :  one  to  preserve  or 
retain  heat  overnight  during  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  and  to  shut  off  during  the  day 
the  heat  from  the  sun.  A  portion  of  the 
earth  has  become  heated  beyond  that  of 
a  neighboring  locality.  It  being  well 
supplied  with  water,  clouds  are  formed. 
These  clouds  retain  the  heat  overnight. 
The  next  day,  when  the  sun  reappears  in 
the  east,  the  natural  tendency  of  its  rays 
would  be  to  concentrate  on  those  portions 
where  there  was  already  the  most  heat 
and  where  the  clouds  did  not  repel.  As 
it  rises  in  the  east,  the  eastern  sections,  or 
localities  nearest  to  the  sun,  would  be 
the  first  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
heat;  the  tendency  of  which  would  be 
to  heat  those  places — ^to  rarify  the  air, 
this  would  cause  the  air  of  surrounding 
localities  to  move  toward  that  point,  and 
the  moving  air  would  take  along  with  it 
the  clouds  formed  the  day  before,  and  the 
location  of  the  point  of  concentration  of 
the  day  before  would  be  moved  toward 
the  east.  Why  may  not  this  movement 
after  midday  be  retrograde  and  toward 
the  west  ?  Undoubtedly  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  is,  but  the  practical  result  of  this 
is  rather  to  establish  another  point  of 
concentration  for  the  succeeding  day  at 
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that  point  or  farther  to  the  west.  So  we 
have  a  number  of  areas  of  low  barometer 
— ^almost  always  two  over  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  on  east  and  west  lines, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  these  other 
areas  on  other  lines  of  latitude. 

These  areas  of  Low  or  of  concentrated 
heat  become  established  and  ever  move, 
with  a  few  apparent  exceptions,  toward 
the  rising  sun.  Undoubtedly  if  the  earth 
were  reversed  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  sun 
arose  in  the  west,  these  areas  of  concen- 
tration of  heat  which  we  term  low  ba- 
rometer would  travel  toward  the  west. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Low  which  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  world.  I,  how- 
ever, stand  ready  to  accept  a  better  one 
whenever  it  may  be  offered.  Until  then 
I  shall  hold  to  this,  as  it  reasonably  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  changes  daily  re- 
vealed to  us  on  the  weather-map. 

People  not  familiar  with  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere  may  think  that  when 
the  area  of  Low  is  over  a  certain  locality, 
that  the  atmosphere  is  then  heavy,  as  it 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  heavy."  It  is 
heavy  with  moisture,  and  that  is  all.  The 
air  itself  it  light,  being  displaced  by  the 
concentration  of  heat  at  this  point.  The 
barometer  is  our  proof  of  this  lightness, 
for  at  such  times  the  atmosphere  will 
only  support  a  low  column  of  mercury. 

Low  is  the  storm  center ;  no  Low,  no 
storm.  Low  is  absolutely  necessary;  as 
necessary  as  that  we  must  have  the  valley 
if  we  want  water  to  run  down-hill.  Low 
being  the  positive  element  in  producing 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  we  must  have  more  to  say 
about  Low  than  about  High ;  yet  High 
is  not  without  its  influence,  and  though 
we  speak  of  it  comparatively  as  a /i^a//z// 
element,  yet  at  times,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  it  becomes  a  most  positive 
agent  in  the  formation  of  our  weather. 

IX.  The  counterpart  of  low  barometer 
is  high  barometer  —  technically  called 
High.  High  is  where  the  atmosphere  is 
condensed — where  it  is  clear  and  what  is 
generally,  though  erroneously,  termed 
"light,"  /.  e,t  dry.  When  used  in  this 
connection,  these  terms  seem  somewhat 


paradoxical,  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  them  if  one  will  not  con- 
found common  phraseology  with  scientific 
truth. 

X.  Water  is  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments that  our  natures  demand ;  in  our 
present  condition  we  could  not  exist 
without  it.  In  this  connection,  as  an  ele- 
ment, I  speak  of  it  in  its  broad  sense  and 
not  in*  its  chemical  sense,  as  a  compound 
body.  The  more  we  study  the  weather- 
map,  the  more  shall  we  see  and  under- 
stand the  important  part  water  play^  in 
our  meteorological  economy.  Without 
water  we  could  not  have  clouds,  and 
without  clouds  we  could  not  have  our 
earth  watered,  and  it  would  be  like  the 
moon,  a  most  sorry  place  for  bodies  or- 
ganized as  we  are  to  live  upon.  The  best 
place  for  man  to  live  is  where  land  and 
water  are  well  balanced.  Without  wa- 
ter we  have  the  desert,  with  its  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold — hot  while  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  very  cold  so  soon  as  the  sun 
has  set,  there  being  no  moisture  to  form 
clouds  and  retain  heat.  Meteorologically 
water  acts  very  much  like,  although  the 
reverse  of,  water  in  a  steam-safe ;  it  acts 
as  a  barrier  or  non-conductor.  Over  an 
extended  area  where  there  is  no  water. 
Low  is  repelled,  and  will  not  stop  over- 
night— hence  no  rain.  The  only  way  to 
remedy  this  is  to  encourage  water  by 
irrigation,  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
such  trees,  scrub-pines,  as  will  grow  on 
such  soil.  Water  is  necessary  for  foliage, 
yet  where  there  is  no  water.  Low  may  be 
induced  to  visit  the  place  if  hardy  plants 
maybe  induced  to  grow  there, and  there- 
by attract  moisture.  The  foliage  and 
Low  will  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

XL  Clouds  are  simply  moisture  sup- 
ported in  the  air.  They  are  being  formed 
everywhere,  at  least  everywhere  where 
there  is  water  and  heat.  Clouds  are 
known  by  various  names,  such  as  "  Cir- 
rus," very  light  clouds ;  **  Stratus,"  long, 
narrow,  heavy  clouds ;  "  Cumulus,"  com- 
monly called  thunder  clouds ;  and  "  Nim- 
bus," /.  e,,  such  heavy  clouds  as  we  have 
during  a  storm,  when  outline  is  lost  io 
mass.     Then  we  have  combinations  of 
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these  names.  We  have  extended  masses 
in  small  patches,  called  "  Mackerel  Sky." 
After  all,  there  is  not  much  in  these 
names  beyond  a  power  of  description  or 
designation,  for  in  a  meteorological  sense 
they  amount  to  little.  To  notice  whether 
they  are  light  or  heavy,  and  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  moving,  is  the  essential 
hing  after  all.  In  the  past,  and  even  in 
the  present,  there  are  many  absurd  no- 
tions in  meteorology ;  for  example,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  "  see  wind  "  in  clouds. 
Qouds  are  simply  moisture  ^ing  trans- 
ported by  the  winds.  They  have  no 
power  over  the  wind — ^they  are  subject 
to  the  wind,  and  the  wind  is  governed  by 


XII.  The  Winds  are  the  agent  of  the 
storm  —  the  propelling  power  which 
carries  the  clouds  from  place  to  place  as 
the  storm  center  Low  dictates  from  day 
to  day — hour  to  hour.  It  is  said  that 
"  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  but 
it  always  listeth  to  blow  toward  Low. 

XIII.  The  weatherrmap  is  the  record 
of  the  storm  and  sunshine— of  the  mete- 
orological changes  which  continually  oc- 
cur. It  is  the  geography  of  the  atmos- 
phere. When  we  come  to  understand 
the  weather-map  we  shall  fully  understand 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  this  depart- 
ment. We  shall  comprehend  the  grand 
and  perfect  sanitary  system  of   nature* 
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Fig.  a.— Tracks  of  Low. 


Low,  and  Low  is  regulated  by  the  sun. 
Thus,  in  this,  as  in  every  department  of 
nature,  we  are  led  up  to  the  Great  First 
Cause,  beyond  which,  in  this  sphere  at 
least,  we  can  not  go. 

The  clouds  are  formed  by  heat.  By 
heat  the  conditions  are  produced  which 
create  the  winds,  and  give  them  their  di- 
rection and  velocity.  Moisture  in  the 
form  of  clouds  is  thus  transported  hither 
and  thither.  Formed  in  one  place,  trans- 
ported to  another,  and  there  deposited 
to  form  new  material  for  other  clouds  to 
be  transported  elsewhere.  And  thus  the 
round  of  motion  is  kept  up  forever,  and 
teaches  us  lessons  in  the  economy  of  nat- 
ure and  how  much  depends  upon  mo- 
tion. 


whereby  our  earth  is  watered,  our  tem- 
perature regulated  and  changed,  and  our 
air  renewed  and  maintained  pure  and 
clear. 

The  weather-map  has  proved  to  be  one 
ot  the  grandest-  inventions,  acquisitions, 
and  incentives  to  science  that  the  world 
ever  had.  Facts  have  been  obtained  and 
utilized  that  but  for  the  system  that 
created  this  map  must  have  lain  con- 
cealed, with  no  hope  of  resurrection  or 
bringing  to  light. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  weather-map 
— indeed,  in  Franklin's  time — they  had 
crude  ideas  about  storms  traveling 
toward  the  north-east;  but  before  the 
advent  of  the  map  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  the  whys  and  wherefores,  the 
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directions  of  storms,  and  indeed  even 
what  a  storm  really  is.  There  was,  and 
even  at  present  there  is,  an  idea  that  one 
storm  will  continue  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  is  erroneous,  but  could  not  have  been 
understood  years  ago.  One  storm  lasts 
from  one  to  three  days,  rarely  over  three 
days.  But  a  succession  of  storms  may 
last  weeks  and  even  months.  Again, 
during  dry  spells  in  summer  the  storm 
centers  are  passing  over  the  country 
quite  as  regularly  as  in  the  wet  seasons 
of  the  year.  But  they  are  so  far  from  us, 
or  have  so  little  moisture  in  them,  they 
fail  to  give  rain,  at  least  much  below  the 
45**  parallel. 

XIV.  The  Paths  of  Low,  so  far  as  re- 
vealed by  observations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  ever 
from  the  west,  toward  the  east — toward 
the  rising  sun.  There  are  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, as  will  be  seen  in  cases  present- 
ed. The  general  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  south,  yet  we  know  that  there 
are  points  in  its  course  where  it  flows 
due  north.  Though  this  is  a  fact,  no  sen- 
sible person  would  claim  that  the  course 
of  the  river  was  an3rthing  but  toward  the 
south. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  speak  of  Low, 
the  anterior  Low  and  the  posterior  Low, 
These  terms,  I  think,  will  readily  explain 
themselves  to  all  intelligent  persons. 
Low,  in  its  path  across  the  country,  is 
much  like  an  immense  water-cart,  or  like 
old  Aquarius,  covering  tracks  of  greater 
or  less  width.  Storm  centers  are  con- 
tinually passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  On  an  average,  one  passes  over 
the  area  of  the  United  States  once  in 
three  or  four  days,  though  not  always  on 
the  same  line  or  with  the  same  speed. 
Their  starting-point  and  course  is  a 
perpetual  surprise — can  not  be  foreseen 
or  foretold,  excepting  generally  as  to 
direction  toward  the  east.  The  speed  at 
which  they  will  travel  is  equally  un- 
known. At  present  it  seems  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  the  speed  beforehand. 
At  one  time  a  storm  center  Low  will 
travel  at  the  rate  of  only  a  hundred  miles 
a  day,  or  even  less;  at  another  time  it 


will  travel  twelve  hundred  miles  a  day, 
and  even  more. 

XV.  The  wind  is  always  toward  Low. 
There  are  apparent  exceptions:  as  in  a 
city,  when  the  wind  is  north-west,  going 
up  one  street  it  may  seem  like  a  wind 
from  due  north,  while  on  a  street  at  right 
angles  to  this  the  wind  may  appear  to  be 
from  the  west.  Mountain  rang^,  as  the 
Blue  Ridge,  may  divert  a  wind;  and  in 
some  localities,  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Washington,  make  it  appear  to  be 
even  from  t4ie  north-east,  when  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  wind  is  south-east,  south, 
or  even  south-west. 

It  being  an  established  fact  that  the 
wind  is  always  toward  Low,  or  from  the 
High  to  the  Low,  it  naturally  follows 
that  if  Low  is  on  a  h^h  line  of  latitude, 
that  the  wind  will  be  from  the  south ;  if 
on  a  low  line  of  latitude,  from  the  north. 
North  winds,  we  know,  are  cold,  and 
south  winds  warm ;  yet  even  in  regard  to 
winds  there  are  a  few  apparent  excep- 
tions. At  times  a  north  wind  will  be 
quite  warm  and  a  south  wind  quite  cold, 
for  the  reason  that  on  account  of  Low 
having,  for  some  time  previous,  been  on 
a  high  line,  and  the  air  of  the  higher  ■ 
latitudes  thereby  becomes  heated,  the  air 
from  the  north  will  for  a  few  hours  be 
quite  warm,  until  the  true  north  wind  is 
reached,  then  it  will  be  cold.  So,  when 
Low  has  been  in  the  south,  and  then  sud- 
denly a  new  one  is  developed  in  the 
north,  the  air  from  the  south,  for  a  short 
time,  will  be  cold. 

In  the  summer-time  Low  is  more  apt 
to  be  on  a  high  line  than  in  the  winter, 
but  then  there  is  nothing  certain  about 
its  location  as  to  seasons,  for  in  the  sum- 
mer-time it  will  travel  on  a  low  line  and 
in  the  winter  on  a  high  line.  Without 
r^;ard  to  the  season  —  winter,  spring,, 
summer,  or  fall— if  Low  is  on  a  high  line 
it  will  be  warm ;  if  on  a  low  line,  cold,  at 
least  comparatively  cold  for  the  season. 

The  location  of  the  area  of  Low  barom- 
eter as  it  were  defies  the  seasons.  It  is 
the  great  leveler  and  intensifier  of  heat 
and  cold,  dispensing  its  gifts  without  re- 
gard to  seasons,  bringing  heat  here  and 
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cold  there  at  will,  defying  the  apparent 
natural  condition  of  summer  and  winter, 
tempering  the  heat  of  one  and  neutraliz- 
ing the  cold  of  the  other :  a  sort  of  un- 
certain capricious  power  that  develops 
weather  out  of  season,  introducing  sud- 
den changes,  transporting  the  sun's  heat 
hither  and  thither  quite  in  opposition  to 
the  location  of  the  sun's  position  in  the 
ecliptic,  probably  the  most  capricious, 
uncertain,  and  mysterious  power  in  all 
nature— the  re-adjuster  of  temperatures. 
Such  is  Low,  and  such  a  careful  study  of 
the  weather-map  will  prove  it  to  be. 

XVI.  The  tracks  of  Low  are  variable 
(see  map,  fig,  2).  If  one  could  spend,  his 
whole  life,  and  live  a  century,  he  or  she 
could  not  make  lines  sufficient  across  the 
area  of  the  United  States  to  represent 
the  variety  of  nature.  Therefore,  on  this 
map  it  is  not  pretended  to  represent 
more  than  the  general  lines  of  Low. 
Anything  more  would  be  impossible. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  few  or  no 
stations  in  the  extreme  north-west  and 
south-west.  In  order  to  make  our  sys- 
tem more  perfect,  we  should  have  more 
stations  beyond  the  lines  marked  A,  B 
and  C,  D ;  indeed,  more  stations  gener- 
ally through  the  West. 

At  present,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see, 
with  what  stations  we  have,  Low  enters 
the  area  of  the  United  States  through 
the  north-west  and  south-west  gates,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  G  and  E,  and  N  and 
K.  The  high  table-land  U,  lying  in  the 
center  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
seems  to  repel  Low,  so  it  takes  lines 
further  to  the  north  and  south.  .  More 
stations  in  this  vicinity  would  enlighten 
us  in  r^rard  to  these  regions. 

Lowj  entering  on  the  north  are  **  pick- 
ed up  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  E,  G,  and 
I.  These  may  be  termed  the  high  Lows, 
i.  e,j  Lows  on  a  high  line  of  latitude.  In 
their  course  across  the  country  they  take 
the  general  directions,  E,  F ;  G,  H,  F ; 
I,H,F;  G,  H,L,  P,etc. 

From  the  point  H,  especially  during 
the  cooler  months,  they  often  take  a 
downward  course  toward  Cape  Hatteras, 


and  from  here  (P)  take  a  course  more  or 
less  toward  the  north-east.  It  is  useless, 
though,  to  give  exact  lines,  for  the  course 
of  Low,  as  well  as  its  speed,  is  most  un- 
certain, and  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
the  so-called  "  weather-prophet "  system 
can  never  be  of  any  value. 

The  low  Lows  will  take  lines  K,  T,  H, 
and  then  from  H  go  in  direction  H,  F, 
or  H,  L,  P,  Q,  etc.,  or  lines  N,  T,  H ;  N, 
O,  P,  etc.,  or  combinations  of  these  lines. 
When  Low  is  on  a  high  line  it  will  be 
warm  ;  when  on  a  low  line,  cold. 

A  storm  sometimes  clears  off  cold, 
sometimes  warm.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
if  Low  passes  to  the  north  of  a  certain 
place,  say  takes  the  line  H,  F  or  L,  F,  it 
will  be  warmer ;  if,  however,  it  takes  the 
line  H,  L,  P,  and  passes  out  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  it  will  produce  a  north- 
west wind,  and  therefore  be  cold. 

The  winter  of  1880-81  was  very  cold 
throughout  the  south-west  and  middle 
northern  States,  while  it  was  very  warm 
in  the  north-east.  Years  ago,  before  the 
advent  of  the  weather-map,  this  could 
not  have  been  explained.  Indeed,  intelli- 
gent men,  unacquainted  with  the  weather 
map,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  science 
could  not  explain  this  phenomenon.  A 
glance  at  the  weather-map  explains  it  all, 
and  why  we  had  not  the  usual  January 
thaw,  and  did  not  have  any  thaw  until 
about  the  ipiddle  of  February,  and  why 
they  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  New 
Orleans  —  something  they  had  not  had 
there  for  years.  The  simple  reason  for 
this  was.  Low  was  the  while  on  a  low  line, 
taking  lines  N,  O,  S,  P ;  K,  M,  P ;  K,  L,  F, 
etc.,  the  while  crossing  the  country  on 
low  lines,  and  then  following  the  Gulf 
stream  to  the  north-east. 

If  one  will  comprehend  the  system  de- 
veloped by  the  weather-map — beanng  in 
mind  that  the  wind  is  always  toward  Low 
— the  mystery  of  warm  weather  in  the 
north-east,  while  cold  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country,  will  readily  explain 
itself  in  a  most  complete  manner. 

I.  p.  NOYES. 
(  To  be  continued,) 
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FLOWERLESS  AND  SEEDLESS  PLANTS. 


LEAVING  awhile  the  peers  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  —  the  Phoeno- 
gamia  of  flowering  plants,  with  their 
fibers,  spirals,  and  varied  tissues,  their 
green  leaves  and  many-hued  flowers,  and 
vital  seeds,  we  will  seek  out  another  class 
of  vegetation  less  highly  endowed — ^the 
Cryptogamia,  or  flowerUss  and  seedless 
plants.    This  division  includes  the  worn- 


lies  being  composed  of  cellular  tissue 
alone,  with  no  distinctive  organs.  A  flat- 
tened mass  of  this  tissue  termed  fronds 
bear  within  their  integuments  microscop- 
ic reproducing  organisms  designated  as 
spores.  The  spores  are  conspicuously  or- 
namental in  many  of  the  ferns,  which 
family  more  nearly  approaches  to  the 
higher  orders,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a 


Onoclsa  Sbnsibius.    (Sbnsitivb  Fern.) 


out  and  poverty-stricken  tribes.  They 
have  a  meager  structure,  and  are  destitute 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  and  are  found 
thinly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
world. 

Among  them  are  found  all  the  club 
mosses,  the  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens,  sea- 
weeds, and  all  varieties  of  vegetable  fun- 
gus growth,  moulder,  etc.  The  structure 
of  these  plants  is  simple,  the  lower  fami- 


g^rand 


flower  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
division. 

This  low  order  of  plants  lends  much  to 
the  adornment  of  wood  and  wild,  and  to 
peopling  the  deep  sea ;  but  a  wide  chasm 
seemed  to  exist  between  this  and  the 
flowering  kingdom  until  the  botanist 
Arnold  discovered  in  the  East  Indies  a 
plant  which  seemed  to  possess  character- 
istics of  both  grand  divisions.  This  vege- 
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table  wonder,  though  possessing  a  cellu- 
lar structure  only,  develops  flowers 
which  spring  immediately  from  the  root. 


Sbicsitivb  Sha-Webd.    (Natural  Size.) 

It  imbeds  itself  parasitically  into  the 
stem  of  a  creeping  vine  peculiar  to  its 
habitat,  and  altogether  resembles  a  huge 
flowering  mushroom.  A  specimen  whose 
record  is  given  was  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighed  fifteen  pounds.  It  was 
a  livid  red,  and  of  a  foetid  odor.  If  the 
gulf  between  the  vegetable  continents  is 
bridged,  this  sporous,  flowering  parasite 
Rafflesia  has  thrown  across  it  a  single 


Club  mosses,  with  their  trailing  beau- 
ties and  unwithering  greenness,  serve  as 
adornments  for  altar  and  home  during 
Christmas-time.  That  boy  has  lost  some- 
thing out  of  his  childhood  who  has  never 
scrambled  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  ground  pine  and  other  club  mosses, 
to  twine  into  Christmas  wreaths. 

In  moist  woods  and  rock-crevices,  in 
the  late  spring-time,  are  found  the  brown, 
curled,  and  fuzzy  heads  of  the  upspring- 
ing  ferns — Ftitces—^nd,  all  through  the 
summer  their  graceful  fronds  adorn  waste 
places.  In  the  torrid  zone,  ferns  exist  in 
great  beauty  and  profusion,  and  often, 
with  stems  but  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  exceed  thirty  and  forty  feet  in 
height,  their  plumy  fronds  surpassing 
«ven  the  palm  in  grace  and  delicacy.  In- 
<leed,  in  the  English  quarries  fossil  ferns 


have  often  been  mistaken  for  palms.  In 
the  East  Indian  forests,  climbing,  para- 
sitical ferns  are  found,  of  most  singular 
structure  and  vivid  coloring.  A  species 
of  polypodium,  with  brown  scaly  roots, 
inserted  like  living  mosaics  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  adorned  with  yel- 
low fronds,  is  exceptionally  beautiful. 

With  many  graces  of  form  and  varie- 
ties of  color,  ferns  yield  no  perfume  and 
produce  no  flowers  or  fruit,  and  though 
perfectly  innoxious,  cattle  and  sheep  will 
not  browse  the  fronds,  and  insects  seldom 
alight  on  them.  A  few  species  are  mild- 
ly medicinal.  The  revea:lments  of  geolo- 
gy plainly  declare  that  the  club  mosses 
and  ferns  performed  their  mission  in  the 
economy  of  nature  before  the  animal 
and  higher  vegetable  organizations  were 
created,  and  when  there  were  no  requisites 
for  nutritious  qualities  in  the  vegetation 
of  the  earth,  and  only  a  demand  for  the 
consumption  of  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  largest  of  existing  ferns  dwindle 
into  insignificance  compared  with  the  ex- 
humed fossils  of  the  pre-Adamite  ages, 
Hugh  Miller  declared  that  three-sevenths 
of  the  entire  carboniferous  flora  of  Great 
Britain  consisted  of  ferns  alone.  Fossil 
ferns  have  been  found  with  stems  five 


Fucus  wrni  Paxasitbs.    (Natuxal  Size.) 

feet  in  diameter.  Descending  another 
step  in  the  wide  pathway  of  nature,  we 
find  many  varieties  of  bright-hued  mosses 
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clinging  to  the  thin  soil  at  the  base  of 
shelving  rocks,  carpeting  the  upgrow- 
ing  roots  of  old  trees,  and  brightening 
with  their  presence  barren  and  waste 
places.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  exist  in  climates  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ;  of  simpler  structure  than 
ferns  or  club  mosses,  they  are  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  higher  and 
lower  cryptogamian  orders. 

We  next  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
lowly  lichen.  It  consists  of  a  crust,  or 
frond,  which  spreads  out  horizontally  on 
bare  rocks,  old  walls,  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  barren  soil.  Even  more  than  mosses 
they  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  being  found  on  the  ice-bound  rocks 
of  the  polar  zone,  and  by  the  margin  of 
the  boiling  geysers. 

Lichens  are  chiefly  valuable  for  dye- 
stuffs  and  they  produce  many  and  durable 
colors.  An  edible  lichen  grows  on  the 
deserts  of  Tartary,  an4  the  Lapland  moss 
\<ii  the  food  of  th?  reindeer,  and  often  of 
his  mastec 

— Ihg  on  from  the  hardy  lichens  we 
next  reach  the  wide  sea,  where  each  in- 
coming tide  sweeps  to  our  feet  curious 
vegetation — algae — sea-weeds.  Defying 
our  attempts  to  penetrate  their  history 
and  habits,  they  guard  the  outposts  of 
the  vegetable  empire.  They  are  mere 
masses  of  cellular  tissue,  divided  without 
order  or  regularity  into  flattened  lamina^ 
the  expansions  of  which  form  air  cells  to 
assist  their  floating  habits,  besides  con- 
taining the  reproducing  spores.  The 
delicate  coloring  and  bead-like  fila- 
ments of  many  of  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Here  too  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  gigantic  as  well 
as  coarsest  of  nature's  products,  and  to 
some  of  them  are  probably  due  tales  of 
sea-serpents  and  other  nondescript 
monsters.  Among  the  most  generally 
known,  but  least  understood  of  these 
vegetable  nomads  is  the  gulf-weed  — 
Fucus  natans,  which  is  found  in  and  near 
the  warm  currents  of  Asia  and  America. 
The  fronds  are  often  incrusted  with  coral- 
line formations,  and  the  sporous  air-sacs 
help  to  bear  them  on  the  waves.    Some- 


where in  the  depths  these  plants  may 
germinate,  to  be  at  length  detached  and 
borne  to  the  surface,  or  they  may  awake 
to  life  on  the  top  of  the  billow,  but  their 
true  history  is  not  known. 

Closely  allied  to  the  fucus,  and  some- 
times confounded  with  it,  is  the  Sar- 
gassum  vulgare,  that  extensive  mass  of 
marine  vegetation  known  as  the  grassy 
sea,  which  the  encircling  currents  have 
held  in  the  mid-Atlantic  since  the  time 
of  Columbus.  This  mighty  accumulation 
of  sea-weeds  led  his  affrighted  sailors  to 
believe  they  had  reached  the  limit  of 
navigation,  while  the  bold  voyager  him- 
self deemed  it  the  foreshadowing  of  land. 
Recent  surveys  estimate  these  ocean 
meadows  to  exceed  in  area  the  extent  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Small 
specimens  of  the  plant  exhibit  it  as  ra- 
diating from  a  common  center  which  has. 
never  been  fixed. 

The  algae  are  more  useful  than  any 
other  Cfyptogami^q  tribes.  Litmus,  so 
valuable  for  chemical  tests,  is  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  sea-weed,  and  also  io- 
dine, much  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  cutaneous  diseases.  The  natives  of 
South  America  applied  the  stem  of  a 
species  of  fucus  as  a  remedy  for  goitre, 
long  before  iodine — a  product  of  the  fu- 
cus— ^was  known,  and  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  civilized  Europe.  The  marine 
Chondrus,  is  used  in  making  blancmange, 
and  the  famous  edible  birds'  nests  of  the 
East  Indies  and  China  are  manufactured 
by  swallows  of  a  species  of  algae.  \ 

The  mushroom,  or  fungus,  is  the  last 
and  lowest  family  of  nature.  They  are 
mostly  parasites,  existing  on  diseased  or 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, from  the  shelf-like  boletus  to 
the  most  infintesimal  form,  as  the  smut 
on  wheat,  ergot  on  rye,  and  the  rust  on 
various  grasses.  These  are  ^\  false  jiara- 
sites,  that  is,  they  grow  on  other  plants, 
and  on  animal  matter,  but  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  air,  instead  of  the 
fluids  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  cling. 
Some  of  the  most  contagious  and  deadly 
diseased  exist  as  minute  fungi.  The 
monad  that  tints  the  polar  snow  is  the. 
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lowest  and  simplest  organism  of  the 
vegetable  world,  and  consists  of  but  a 
single  cell. 

Althoiigh  the  cryptogamians  are  sim- 
ple in  organization  and  eccentric  in  form, 
yet  varieties  are  found  with  characteris- 
tics of  the  highest  vegetable  creations, 
even  to  approaching  the  mysterious 
border-land  of  sentient  life.  The  ono- 
clea  sensibilis — one  of  our  loveliest  na- 
tive ferns — is  decidedly  sensitive.  On 
being  rudely  touched,  contractions  ex- 
tend on  either  side,  from  the  mid-vein  of 
the  frond,  the  margins  of  which  approach 
each  other  as  if  to  exclude  the  intruder, 
and  this  peculiarity  exhibits  itself  to  a 
very  perceptible  degree. 

Among  the  algae — that  representative 
tribe  of  the  thallogens  —  those  lowly 
races  with  no  distinctive  developments, 
we  also  find  the  sensitive  principle  exist- 
ing, and  as  wonderfully  developed  as 
among  their  more  highly  endowed  rela- 
tion of  garden  and  field. 


When  the  sensitive  sea-weed  drifts  un- 
disturbed in  its  native  element  the  tiny 
fronds  are  expanded  to  the  light  and  air, 
and  if  touched  by  any  foreign  substance, 
they  instantly  contract,  and  adhere  close- 
ly to  the  laminae  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached^ giving  them  the  thickened  ap- 
pearance shown  in  portions  of  the  illus- 
tration. Their  peculiar  qualities  render 
it  difficult  to  secure  and  study  them  in 
their  expanded  beauty. 

Parasitic  plants  aro  among  the  beauties 
of  ocean  vegetation.  The  gulf-weed  bears 
in  its  nurturing  arms  hosts  of  these 
lovely,  but  fragile  dependents.  Every 
portion  of  this  weed  will  often  be  cover- 
ed with  clinging  parasites  of  varied  form 
and  coloring.  The  only  explanation  of 
the  life  and  growth  and  uses  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  vegetation  of  the  ocean  and 
its  shores  is,  that  it  exists  simply  as  an- 
other of  the  many  exemplifications  of 
Almighty  and  life-giving  power. 

A.  E.  COLE. 


TOUCHING  MATTERS  CHIROGRAPHICAL 


T^O  the  business  man  a  good  hand- 
-*-  writing  is,  if  not  an  absolute,  at 
least  a  prime,  necessity ;  to  every  one,  it 
is  a  desirable  accomplishment.  Yet  how 
many  there  are  whose  writing  is  barely 
legible ;  how  many  whose  chirography  is 
simply  execrable.  The  New  York  Trib^ 
une  once  contained  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  its  editor-in-chief,  setting  forth 
the  incompetency  and  general  inefficien- 
cy in  the  management  of  affairs  in  the 
New  York  Post-office,  by  which  four  days 
were  required  to  carry  a  letter  thence  and 
deliver  it  in  a  village  forty  miles  distant. 
Mr.  Greeley,  it  seems,  had  written  a  let- 
ter to  go  to  his  country-seat  about  that 
far  from  the  city  on  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
and  duly  mailed  it  at  the  New  York  Post- 
office.  The  letter  came  in  due  course  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  mailing  clerks,  not 
one  of  whom  was  able  to  read  the  direc- 
tion. ,It  was  then  referred  to  the  "  blind 
reader ":  so  called,  not  because  this  of- 
ficial is  himself  a  blind  man,  but  because 


he  is  employed  to  read  the  address  on 
"blind  letters";  that  is.  all  letters  the 
superscription  of  which  is  so  faulty  as  to 
be  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  post- 
office  clerk,  hence  called  "  blind  letters." 
These  officials  become  by  much  practice, 
after  a  while,  wonderfully  expert.  But  the 
letter  in  question  was  more  than  a  match 
for  even  the  blind  reader.  With  all  his 
expertness  he  was  unable  to  decipher  the 
address.  He  threw  it  aside  for  the  time 
being,  but  after  a  few  days  took  it  up 
again,  and  still  unable  to  make  out  the 
direction,  he  guessed  at  it,  and  at  a  vent- 
ure sent  the  letter  to  Chappaqua,  Guess- 
work is  as  good  as  any  when  it  happens 
to  hit,  which  it  did  this  time,  and  the  let- 
ter reached  its  destination  after  four  days' 
delay.  Hence  the  wrath  of  the  veteran 
editor.  We  have  been  told  by  officials 
employed  in  various  departments  of  our 
postal  service,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
letters  that  go  astray  in  the  mails  do  so 
from  some  fault  of  their  writers ;  either 
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through  mistakes  or  omissions  in  th^  ad- 
dress, or  from  the  general  illegibility  of 
the  superscription. 

By  some  unaccountable  perversity  bad 
writers  usually  concentrate  all  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  their  writing  in  their 
signatures,  which  are  as  unintelligible  as 
though  they  were  written  in  Sanscrit. 
The  house  by  which  we  were  at  one  time 
employed  was  in  the  constant  receipt  by 
mail  of  orders  for  books,  also  to  be  sent 
by  mail.  These  illegible  signatures  were 
a  source  of  great  trouble.  The  post-office 
stamp  on  the  envelope  often  helped  us 
out  with  the  address,  but  this  could  of 
course  render  no  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
the  party's  name.  Where  we  utterly  failed 
to  make  out  the  name  and  were  unwilling 
even  to  gfuess  at  it,  we  either  made  as  ex- 
act a  copy  of  the  signature  as  we  could, 
or  we  cut  it  out  of  the  letter  and  pasted 
it  on  the  package  to  be  sent. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  write  by  no 
means  badly,  but  who  will  still  persist  in 
signing  their  names  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  either  difficult  or  impossible  for  any 
one  unacquainted  with  their  signatures 
to  read  them.  This  is  a  style  much  af- 
fected by  presidents  and  cashiers  of 
banks,  and  by  others  in  some  official  or 
semi-official  station  where  their  princi- 
pal, perhaps  their  only,  business  is  to  sign 
certain  documents.  The  style  is  adopted 
by  these  worthies  in  order  to  make  their 
signatures  more  difficult  to  counterfeit. 
The  sign-manual  of  Gen.  Spinner  on  our 
national  greenback  currency  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  signature  to  which 
we  allude.  It  is  a  kind  which  is  easily 
enough  recognized  by  all  who  have  seen 
it  before,  but  no  one  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  would  be  able  to  read  it.  We  once 
received  an  order  for  books  from  a  bank 
president  in  Canada.  The  body  of  his  let- 
ter was  well  enough  written,  and  for  that 
matter  the  signature  was  too,  so  far  as  the 
looks  of  the  thing  went;  but  it  was,  in 
other  respects,  of  the  kind  described ;  his 
official  signature,  the  same  that  he  would 
employ  in  signing  a  bank  note,  and  legible 
enough,  we  dare  say,  to  the  man's  neigh- 
bors, or  to  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  it 


before,  but  all  Greek  to  us.  But  the  gen- 
tleman, with  an  amount  of  forethought 
unusual  even  in  business  men,  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  write  out  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  his  letter  at  the  bottom,  his 
name,  in  plain  legible  characters :  this  in 
addition  to  his  formal  signature  in  the 
usual  place.  Now  there — ^to  use  a  slang 
phrase — ^was  a  man  with  a  level  head. 
His  bank  is  the  one  for  our  de[x>sits.  It 
is  a  bank  that  will  not  break,  we  warrant. 
Now  we  hold  that  every  one  can  learn 
to  write  at  least  legibly.  All  that  is  want- 
ed in  most  cases  is  a  little  more  care  and 
a  little  more  time.  These  scrawlers,  while 
hurrying  through  their  writing  in  order  to 
save  a  minute  of  their  own  time,  do  not 
reflect  upon  the  loss  of  time  and  patience 
which  they  thus  entail  upon  those  who 
have  to  puzzle  and  rack  their  brains  in  the 
endeavor — sometimes  a  vain  endeavor- 
to  read  their  hieroglyphics.  That  is  self- 
ish. But  we  are  told  that  some  persons 
are  natural  penmen  and  others  are  not, 
and  that  the  latter  never  can  become  good 
writers  however  much  they  may  try.  This 
is  true,  with  some  qualification  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  sentence.  Our  father  was 
a  natural  penman.  He  wrote  a  beautiful 
round- hand,  and  his  large-hand  was  like 
copper-plate.  Yet  not  one  of  his  three 
sons  were  natural  penmen.  The  son  of 
a  mechanic,  a  near  neighbor  of  ours, 
and,  at  the  time  referred  to,  a  boy  like 
ourself,  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
a  country  store ;  and  by  the  time  he  had 
been  there  six  months,  he  could  write 
better  than  we  could,  better  than  we 
ever  hope  to  be  able  to  write ;  although 
ouf  opportunities  had  been  vastly  superior 
to  his.  He  was  a  natural  penman.  Though 
not  ourself  a  natural  penman,  still  we  have 
by  dint  of  labor  and  care,  and  painstaking, 
acquired  a  very  fair  hand ;  and  in  our 
judgment  although  all  can  not  become 
elegant  writers,  every  one  may  learn  to 
write  legibly.  Our  own  experience  teaches 
us  that  much.  Where  a  case  is  met  with 
that  seems  to  militate  against  this  propo- 
sition, it  may  be  r^^arded  as  exceptional 
To  assist,  then,  all  bad  writers  who  have  a 
laudible  desire  to  improve  their  style,  is 
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the  object  for  which  this  article  was  writ- 
ten. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  analyze  a  good 
handwriting  and  see  in  what  it  consists. 
According  to  our  view,  good  writing  con- 
sists mainly  of  three  elements,  and  we 
name  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance.  The  first  is  legibility ;  sec- 
ond, speed  ;  and  third,  beauty.  That  legi- 
bility is  of  the  first  importance  in  all  writ- 
ing, no  one  will,  we  dare  say,  undertake 
to  dispute;  hence  we  need  not  spend 
time  in  the  attempt  to  prove  it.  Speed 
we  have  placed  second.  However  legible, 
and  even  beautiful  one's  handwriting 
may  be,  if  these  characteristics  are  at- 
tained only  by  slow  and  laborious  toil, 
the  writer  will  find  himself  unfitted  for 
many  situations  which  he  migh.t  other- 
wise fill  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  him- 
self. Better  sacrifice  the  element  of 
beauty,  while  still  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  legibility  in  order  to  attain 
greater  speed.  For  example :  the  short- 
hand reporter  will  find  that  the  amount 
of  work  which  he  may  be  able  to  turn 
out  will,  in  certain  contingencies,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  may  be  able  to  transcribe  his  short- 
hand notes  into  longhand.  His  capacity 
in  this  respect  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  business  done.  When  a  speed 
of  150  to  175  words  a  minute  in  short- 
hand has  been  attained,  the  success  of 
the  stenographer  in  a  business  point  of 
view  will,  after  this,  depend  more  upon 
his  speed  in  longhand  writing  than  upon 
his  speed  in  shorthand.  Having  accom- 
plished the  two  requisites  of  legibility  and 
speed,  it  is  well  also  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  appearance  of  your  writing, 
to  do  something  for  looks'  sake.  When 
a  specimen  of  penmanship  is  submitted 
for  examination,  it  is  always  a  point  in 
its  favor,  if,  in  addition  to  its  other  good 
qualities,  it  also  presents  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. But  you  are  not  always  to  sup- 
pose that  because  a  piece  of  writing  looks 
well,  it  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  good 
writing.  We  have  seen  writing  in  which 
the  lines  and  curves  were  graceful  and 
well  made,  and  which  looked  rather  well. 


but  which  was  sadly  wanting  in  the  most 
essential  requisite  of  legibility  notwith- 
standing. This  is  a  style  of  writing  much 
in  vogue  among  merchants'  clerks. 

Seat  yourself  squarely  on  your  chair, 
resting  not  upon  one  hip  alone,  but  equal- 
ly upon  both.  The  writing-table,  or  bet- 
ter still,  the  desk,  with  a  sloping  lid, 
should  be  of  a  height  to  correspond  with 
your  elbow  when  sitting.  Sit  squarely 
up  to  it,  and  not  sideways ;  and  lay  your 
paper  on  the  table  or  desk  squarely  in 
front  of  you,  and  a  little  to  the  right. 
Take  hold  of  your  pen  about  an  inch 
from  the  nib,  holding  it  between  the  first 
two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  the  other  two 
fingers  resting  by  their  ends  on  the  paper 
and  forming  a  support.  Do  not  grasp 
your  pen  like  a  bar  of  iron,  but  let  it  be 
held  rather  loosely  and  easily.  We  can 
not  give  more  specific  instructions  with- 
out ocular  demonstration.  Although  we 
believe  the  method  of  holding  the  pen 
now  given  to  be  the  best,  in  fact  the  only 
correct  one,  still  there  are  good  writers 
who  hold  their  pens  differently.  Indeed 
we  have  known  some  excellent  penmen 
whose  manner  of  holding  the  pen  was,  to 
say  the  least,  vicious.  Good  writing  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  any  particular 
way  of  holding  the  pen  as  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  It  depends  perhaps  as 
much  upon  the  eye  as  upon  the  hand,  in 
the  same  way  as  does  sketching  or  draw- 
ing; or  as  a  phrenologist  would  put  it; 
it  depends  somewhat  upon  certain  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  which  the  eye  is  the 
external  organ.  If,  therefore,  you  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  holding  the  pen, 
one  which  you  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
and  which  you  find  it  difficult  to  break 
yourself  of,  even  though  it  be  not  of  the 
best,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  make 
any  change.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
young  persons  whose  habits  are  not  yet 
fully  formed  that  we  would  insist  upon 
the  adoption  of,  and  rigid  adherence  to, 
the  rules  laid  down. 

Having  gotten  your  pen  well  in  hand, 
rest  your  arm  on  the  edge  of  the  table  or 
desk,  about  half-way  between  the  wrist 
and  elbow,  the  elbow  a  convenient  dis- 
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tance  from  the  body.  The  arm  thus 
balanced  as  on  a  pivot,  while  the  hand 
moves  over  the  paper  to  the  right,  the 
elbow  will  approach  the  side  of  the  body. 
The  writing  masters  of  the  old  school 
used  to  teach  us  to  hold  the  elbow  close 
to  the  side,  the  pen  pointing  over  the 
shoulder.  How  any  such  absurd  rule 
ever  came  to  be  taught,  or  how  anybody 
could  ever  learn  to  write  in  such  a  po- 
sition, is  more  than  we  can  conjecture. 
It  is  a  rule  which  is  now  universally  con- 
demned by  teachers  of  penmanship,  and 
good  writers  everywhere. 

We  would  advige  a  style  of  writing  that 
is  round  rather  than  angular,  and  one 
that  is  heavy  rather  than  light.  In  a 
hand  that  is  rather  heavy,  any  little. ir- 
regularities or  other  blemishes  are  not 
so  apparent  as  when  finer  writing  is  at- 
tempted. In  furtherance  of  the  latter 
object  you  should  use  a  rather  coarse- 
pointed  pen.  We  prefer  the  Washington 
Medallion  pen,  a  steel  pen  of  American 
manufacture,  to  all  others.  None  of  your 
fine-pointed  Gillott's  or  Spencerian  pens 
for  us.  The  writing  done  in  the  British 
Government  offices  is  all  in  this  heavy 
style  of  penmailship.  It  was  introduced 
there  by  Lord  Palmerston  while  he  was 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  it  was  who  rigor- 
ously abolished  hair-strokes.  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen  Reed — to  whom  we  take  pleasure 
here  in  expressing  our  obligations  for  his 
instructive  article  on  penmanship  in  Pit- 
man's Shorthand  Magazine — says  of  this 
action  on  the  part  of  his  lordship :  "  If 
in  his  long  career  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
never  introduced  any  other  reform  than 
that,  I  hold  that  he  would  deserve  to  live 
long  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his 
countrymen."  This  style  too,  we  notice, 
is  much  used  in  the  departments  of  our 
own  Government  at  Washington.  We 
would  recommend  also  a  style  rather  per- 
pendicular than  slant ;  one  that  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  straight  up  and  down.  Slop- 
ing letters,  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
more  upright  style,  are  less  easily  made, 
and  require  both  more  space  and  more 
time.  The  perpendicular  style  is  one  that 
has  lately  come  into  favor  with  editors. 


reporters,  and  others  who  write  for  the 
press. 

There,  now,  you  have  all  our  points  in 
one  paragraph,  at  least  all  the  principal 
ones.  We  might  in  addition  urge  that 
you  keep  your  writing  well  down  to  the 
line;  that  is,  write  evenly  on  the  line, 
and  not  sometimes  above  it.  Make  the 
opening  in  your  a's,  e*s,  and  o's,  especially 
your  e's,  always  distinct,  and  do  not  allow 
the  ink  to  overflow  the  interspace.  After 
you  have  written  a  few  lines,  stop  and 
look  at  your  writing.  Examine  it  criti- 
cally and  note  any  faults  or  deficien- 
cies. Then  write  the  sajne  thing  over 
again,  correcting  the  faults  noted.  This 
process  might  be  repeated  with  advan- 
tage two  or  three  times.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  further  into  particulars 
here. 

But  it  is  the  three  points  first  enunci- 
ated that  we  the  more  particularly  insist 
upon.  We  recapitulate  them:  ist.  A 
round-hand  rather  than  an  angular  one ; 
2d.  Heavy  rather  than  light,  avoiding  all 
hair-strokes  and  flourishes;  3d.  A  per- 
pendicular style  rather  than  a  sloping 
one.  It  is  to  the  observance  of  these 
maxims  more  than  to  all  else  that  any 
excellence  we  have  attained  to  in  the  way 
of  writing  is  due.  Not  that  our  style  is 
an  elegant  one,  we  do  not  claim  that ; 
but  it  possesses  in  a  lai^e  degree  the 
three  elements  which  according  to  our 
analysis  constitute  good  penmanship. 
Our  handwriting  is  very  legible  and  easy 
to  read.  It  is  on  this  account  well  liked 
in  printing-offices,  compositors  reading 
it  as  readily  as  print.  This  is  the  first 
and  most  essential  element  as  already 
stated.  It  is  capable  of  a  good  degree  of 
speed,  the  second  element ;  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  it  together,  as  on  a  page,  looks 
rather  well,  which  is  the  third  element. 
In  regard  to  the  two  last  -  mentioned 
qualities,  we  mean  those  of  speed  and 
beauty:  we  would  say  here  that  in  the 
practice  of  others,  these  might  perhaps 
be  carried  to  a  point  beyond  that  which 
we  have  attained;  for  we  feel  assured 
that  there  are  many  in  whose  hands  this 
style  might  receive  a  higher  degree  of 
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development  in  these  directions  than  we 
have  ourselves  been  able  to  give. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  writing  ma- 
terials and  we  have  done.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  mechanic  can  work  with 
any  kind  of  tools.  Not  so  a  poor  me- 
chanic, indeed.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  think  it  always  well  to  employ 
the  best  stationery  available.  We  have 
already  advised  you  of  our  choice  of  steel 
pens.  Where  there  is  much  writing  to 
be  done,  if  it  is  your  business  to  write 
<x)nstantly,  a  gold  pen  is  the  best,  as  caus- 
ing less  fatigue  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm.  on  account  of  the  greater  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity  of  that  metal.  But 
when  you  have  a  piece  of  work  to  do 
which  you  wish  to  execute  with  the 
greatest  nicety  and  skill  that  you  are 
master  of,  take  a  steel  pen,  as  the  best 
writing  can  be  done  with  that.  • 

As  to  ink :  there  is  but  one  ink  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  Arnold's.  Some  object 
to  it  on  account  of  its  corrosive  proper- 
ty. But  ink  to  be  permanent  must  pos- 
sess this  property  in  some  degree.  The 
violet  ink  that  has  lately  come  into  use 
flows  readily  from  the  pen,  and  it  does 
not  corrode.  In  using  it  a  steel  pen  will 
last  until  it  is  completely  worn  out  with 
the  friction  produced  by  moving  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper.  Many  prefer  it  and 
use  it  on  account  of  these  qualities,  but 
then  it  is  not  permanent;  it  will  fade, 
especially  when  exposed  to  the  light.  It 
answers  very  well,  however,  for  any  writ- 
ing done  for  temporary  purposes,  as  for 
editors'  copy  and  the  like ;  but  for  book 
accounts,  and  for  all  legal  and  other  docu- 
ments where  permanency  is  required,  it  is 
not  safe  to  use  it.  We  said  just  now  that 
Arnold's  ink  was  the  only  ink  in  the  world 
worthy  of  the  name ;  there  is,  however, 
an  ink,  of  American  manufacture  too,  put 
up  in  stone  bottles  like  Arnold's,  and 
bearing  a  label  which  is  a  facsimile  of 
his,  and  the  ink  itself  is  .so  much  like 
Arnold's,  that  no  one  can  upon  trial  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  We  do  not 
mention  the  manufacturer's  name,  be- 
cause if  he  has  a  good  thing,  and  knows 
it,  but  does  not  know  enough  to  adver- 


tise it,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  him  an 
advertisement  hetQ  gratis. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  patent  ink- 
stands. We  regard  them  all  as  patent 
humbugs.  In  the  first  place,  being  pa- 
tents, they  are  rather  costly.  Secondly, 
being  somewhat  complicated  in  con- 
struction, many  of  them,  they  are  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  they  are  rather  hard  to  clean. 
We  prefer  an  inkstand  which  holds  but 
a  small  quantity,  as  we  like  to  have  it 
washed  out  often  and  filled  with  fresh 
ink.  Then  an  inkstand  should  have  a 
broad  base,  that  it  may  not  be  easily 
overturned.  These  two  conditions  are 
well  met  in  **  Ornate,"  which  consists  of 
a  broad  base  of  bronze  metal,  in  which 
rests  an  ink-well  of  glass,  holding  about 
two  thimblefuls,  and  removable  at  pleas- 
ure when  it  needs  cleaning.  But  we  like, 
best  of  all,  a  cube  of  glass  having  within 
it  a  cavity  of  the  proper  size,  and  attach- 
ed to  which  by  a  hinge  is  a  diamond- 
shaped  cover,  also  of  glass.  This  is  an 
inkstand  that  is  easily  cleaned ;  it  can 
not  get  out  of  order;  and  its  cost  is 
about  one- third  that  of  your  patent 
humbugs. 

As  to  paper :  we  prefer  that  which  is 
of  good  body,  heavy  rather  than  light; 
and  of  a  pure  white,  or  cream-color, 
rather  than  that  of  a  bluish  tint  so  much 
in  vogue  a  little  while  back.  We  like  it 
also  to  be  more  widely  ruled  than  the 
paper  commonly  used. 

JAMES  COULTER  LAVARD. 


George  Washington  once  disposed 
of  an  office-seeker's  petition  by  saying : 
"  As  George  Washington  I  should  be  glad 
to  do  this  gentleman  a  favor,  but  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  I  am  unable 
to  comply  with  his  request ! " 


Seventy-five  years  ago  Robert  Fulton 
asked  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  use  of  steam  for  propelling  boats,  but 
was  refused ;  the  "  assembled  wisdom  "  of 
the  nation  deeming  the  idea  too  absurd 
for  the  consideration  of  reasonable  men. 
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THE    CHILD'S    LAUGH. 


Okb  mom  a  child,  jost  five  years  old, 
Laughed  out  as  a  breeze  passM  by  ; 

And  the  breeze  stooped  down  and  caught  the 
Bonnd 
Ere  its  gladsome  notes  could  die. 

And  away  It  flew  over  fields  of  dew, 
And  over  the  forest  grand  ; 

But  the  laughter  sweet  in  Its  fast  retreat- 
It  held  in  a  cool  soft  hand. 

And  where'er  it  strayed  the  soft  leaves  play*d 

And  tittered  on  every  tree  ; 
And  the  flower  looked  up  as  it  touched  its  cup, 

And  its  face  swell'd  out  with  glee. 

And  the  waters  dull  of  a  shade-hid  i>ool  * 
Smiled  fuiut  through  a  languid  lip  ; 

And  the  brooklet  proud  laughed  out  aloud 
As  the  breeze  brushed  over  it 


And  the  breeze  went  on  from  dawn  to  dawn. 

And  over  the  world  it  went, 
And  Joy  and  mirth  took  instant  birth 

Wherever  its  wings  were  bent ; 

And  many  a  time  in  a  far-off  clime 
Where  the  father's  feet  have  stray'd. 

His  dreaming  ear  is  startled  to  hear 
The  laughter  his  child  once  made. 

And  the  mother  who  sits  and  dreams  and  knits 

When  the  fire  is  burning  low. 
Is  roused  to  bear  that  laugh  ring  clear 

That  her  child  made  long  ago. 

And  the  breeze  goes  on  from  dawn  lo  dawn. 
And  wanders  the  wide  world  o'er, 

And  the  Joyous  shout  that  the  child  gave  out 
'Twill  carry  forevermore. 

KjLRL  KARLINOTON* 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  world,  by  our 
own  experience  and  observation,  is 
so  necessary  that  without  it  we  would 
act  very  absurdly,  and  frequently  give 
offense  when  we  do  not  mean  it.  All  the 
learning  in  the  world  will  not  secure  us 
from  mistakes,  as  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  life  a  man  may  say  very  good 
things,  but  time  them  so  ill  and  address 
them  so  improperly,  that  he  had  much 
better  kept  silent.  Full  of  himself  and  his 
own  business,  and  inattentive  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  of  those  he 
converses  with,  he  vents  it  without  the 
least  discretion,  says  things  he  ought  not 
to  say,  confuses  some,  shocks  others,  and 
puts  the  whole  company  in  pain.  The 
best  direction  we  can  give  in  this  matter 
is,  rather  to  fall  in  with  the  conversation 
of  others  than  start  a  subject  of  your 
own ;  rather  strive  to  put  them  more  in 
conceit  with  themselves,  than  to  draw 
their  attention  to  you. 

A  novice  in  life,  he  who  knows  little  of 
mankind  but  what  he  collects  from  books, 
lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  most  men 
love  flattery;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
please,  he  will  flatter ;  but  how  ?    With- 


out regard  either  to  circumstances  or  oc- 
casion. Instead  of  those  delicate  touches, 
those  soft  tints,  that  serve  to  heighten 
the  piece,  he  lays  on  his  colors  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  daubs  where  he  means 
to  adorn ;  in  other  words,  he  will  flatter 
so  unseasonably,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
grossly,  that  while  he  wishes  to  please  he 
puts  out  of  countenance,  and  is  sure  to 
offend.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  the 
world,  one  who  has  made  life  his  study, 
knows  the  power  of  flattery  as  well  as  he, 
but  then  he  knows  how  to  apply  it ;  he 
watches  the  opportunity,  and  does  it  in- 
directly, by  inference,  comparison,  and 
hint. 

Man  is  made  up  of  such  a  variety  of 
matter,  that  to  search  him  thoroughly 
requires  time  and  attention  ;  for,  though 
we  are  all  made  of  the  same  materials, 
and  have  all  the  same  passions,  yet,  from 
a  difference  in  their  proportion  and  com- 
bination, we  vary  in  our  dispositions; 
what  is  agreeable  to  one  is  disagreeable 
to  another,  and  what  one  approves  an- 
other will  condemn.  Reason  is  given  us 
to  control  these  passions,  but  it  seldom 
does.    Application,  therefore,  to  the  rea- 
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flOQ  of  any  one  will  frequently  prove  in- 
effectual, unless  we  endeavor  at  the  same 
time  to  gain  his  heart. 

Wherever,  then,  you  are,  search  into 
the  character  of  men ;  find  out,  if  possi- 
ble, their  governing  passion  or  their  par- 
ticular merit ;  take  them  on  their  weak 
side,  and  you  will  generally  succeed ; 
their  prevailing  vanity  you  may  readily 
discover  by  observing  their  favorite  topic 
of  conversation  ;  for  every  one  talks  most 
of  what  he  would  be  thought  most  to  ex- 
cel in.  In  this  apply  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  and  your  success  will  be  al- 
most certain. 

Every  man  has  his  particular  times 
when  he  may  be  applied  to  with  success, 
the  mol/ia  temporafandi;  but  those  times 
are  not  all  day  long, — they  must  be  found 
out  You  should  not  hope  for  success  in 
applying  to  a  man  about  one  business 
when  he  is  occupied  with  another;  or 


when  his  mind   is  affected  with   grief, 
anger,  or  the  like. 

You  can  not  judge  of  other  men's  minds 
better  than  by  studying  your  own ;  for, 
though  some  men  have  one  foible,  and 
others  another,  yet  men  in  general  are 
very  much  alike.  Whatever  pleases  or 
offends  you  will,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, please  or  offend  others;  if  you 
find  yourself  hurt  when  another  makes 
you  feel  his  superiority,  you  will  certain- 
ly— ^upon  the  common  rule  of  right — do 
as  you  would  be  done  by — take  care  not 
to  let  another  feel  your  superiority,  if  you 
have  it,  especially  if  you  wish  to  gain  his 
interest  or  esteem.  If  disagreeable  insin- 
uations, open  contradictions,  or  oblique 
sneers  vex  and  anger  you,  would  you  use 
them  where  you  wished  to  please  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Observe  then  with  care,  the 
operations  of  your  own  mind,  and  you 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  read  all  mankind. 

C.   WHITTIER  BROWN. 


A  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  CONFEDERATE  CELEBRITIES- 

No.  I. 


[The  series  of  papers  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal  a  few  months 
before  their  author,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard, 
died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
writers  produced  by  the  South,  and  an 
earnest  sympathizer  with* the  movement 
for  a  separate  Confederacy,  and  therefore 
a  dose  observer  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred during  the  lat«  struggle.  The 
present  is  deemed  a  not  unfitting  time 
for  the  publication  of  what  he  had  pre- 
pared for  a  much  earlier  appearance. — 

te.p.j.] 

TN  years  before  the  war  there  was  per- 
■*•  haps  no  opinion  more  obstinately  held, 
or  more  dogmatically  and  even  insolent- 
ly asserted  by  Southern  men  than  that 
their  section  was  superior  to  the  North 
in  statesmanship,  and  had  produced  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  political  science 
in  America.  The  South,  it  was  said,  had 
given  birth  to  a  majority  of  those  men 
best  known  to  the  world  as  American 
publicists ;  she  had  produced  most  of  the 


political  literature  of  the  country;  and 
for  three  generations  she  had  supplied 
most  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  country. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  plausible  ap- 
pearances, we  are  constrained,  in  tWfe  light 
of  recent  and  indispensable  revelations,  to 
call  into  question  the  cardinal  boast  of  the 
South,  and  to  doubt  a  superiority  which 
she  has  persistently  claimed  and  treated 
as  granted  beyond  recall,  a  fixed  fact  in 
the  pages  of  history.  The  mere  majority 
referred  to  of  names  politically  famous 
may  have  been  accidental ;  indeed,  no 
moral  fact  is  capable  of  being  proved  by 
an  account  so  purely  arithmetical.  And. 
after  all,  may  there  not  be  a  confusion 
or  ignorance  in  the  South's  estimate  of 
statesmanship,  a  misapprehension  as  to 
what  really  constitutes  the  remarkable 
virtue  or  felicity  of  which  she  had  so  long 
claimed  eminent  possession  ? 

The  South  seems  to  have  had  a  predi- 
lection for  political  employments ;   her 
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young  men  were  politicians  before  they 
had  graduated  in  literary  studies,  and 
minors,  ignorant  of  Euclid  and  Latin 
dictionaries,  could  yet  talk  with  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  of  the  resolutions 
of  1798  and  '99.  The  peculiar  society  of 
the  South  encouraged  politics  as  a  pro- 
fession. It  was  there  a  badge  of  social 
superiority;  and,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  distinctions  of  that  society, 
it  is  certain  that  its  aristocracy,  so  far 
from  being  founded  on  Slavery,  as  com- 
monly reported,  rested  mainly  on  distinc- 
tions in  political  life,  those  holding  offices 
constituting  the  highest  social  class, 
although  the  coincidence  of  their  be- 
ing also  slaveholders  was  frequent. 
There  perhaps  never  was  so  marked  an 
aristocracy  of  politicians  as  in  the  South 
preceding  the  war,  since  the  days  when, 
in  the  early  and  virtuous  splendors  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  public  dignities  were 
prized  beyond  all  other  possessions. 

The  school  of  reform  was  never  popu- 
lar in  the  South,  and  the  best  Inspiration 
of  the  statesman  was  thus  wanting  there. 
Just  before  the  war  the  politics  of  the 
South  had  become  almost  wholly  tra- 
ditional and  inflexible.  But  if  anything 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  disillusion- 
izing as  to  a  superior  political  wisdom 
resident  in  the  South,  it  was  furnished 
in  the  developments  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  complete  failure  which  the  Confeder- 
acy made  of  its  affairs.  As  the  history  of 
the  Confederate  failure  comes  to  be  bet- 
ter known  the  world  is  agreed  that  it  was 
due  far  more  to  the  folly  of  its  Govern- 
ment than  to  the  weakness  of  its  arms. 
In  truth,  never  was  such  a  caricature  of 
government  as  the  Davis  rkgime,  and  if 
anybody  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  in 
those  four  years  of  Southern  rule  a  stroke 
of  statesmanship,  a  single  coup  of  political 
wisdom,  a  single  measure  wisely  calcu- 
lated to  ameliorate  any  set  of  necessities 
that  the  war  produced,  this  writer  will  be 
obliged  for  the  information.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  wretched  Confederate  Govern- 
ment was  just  the  most  complete  nega- 
tion of  statesmanship  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen  in  like  circumstances  of  pre- 


sumption. The  administration  of  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  feeble  echo  of  what  was  done 
at  Washington ;  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Confederacy  were  absurdities;  its 
fisc  was  a  caricature ;  every  effort  at  di- 
plomacy was  a  failure  and  reaction ; 
nothing  was  well  done  but  the  fighting, 
and  that  only  gave  for  naught  the  blood 
of  the  best  and  bravest.  In  modem  times 
war  has  become  an  affair  of  the  Cabinet 
as  well  as  of  the  field— a  game  of  wits  as 
well  as  of  arms.  Now,  what  is  remarkable 
of  the  history  of  the  war  as  it  involved 
the  South,  is  the  utter  blankness  and  im- 
potency  of  the  political  side  of  the  ac- 
count, and  that,  too,  contrasted  with  the 
military  efficiency  which  she  displayed. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  produced  a 
Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Johnston,  a  Lee, 
yet  scarcely  a  statesman  to  imprint  his 
name  on  the  history  of  the  struggle; 
there  were  brilliant  battles,  monuments 
of  valor  on  many  a  field,  some  memo- 
rable displays  of  various  virtue,  yet  not 
one  single  civic  success,  not  one  single 
gain  of  diplomacy,  not  one  single  victory 
of  the  Cabinet  1 

The  contrast  goes  to  show  that  states- 
manship is  a  virtue  sui generis.  At  least, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  whole  intellectual  character,  and  that 
all  merits  are  not  to  be  decided  on  it 
alone.  However  deficient  in  statesman- 
ship, the  "so-called"  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment has  other  intellectual  aspects  in- 
teresting to  the  critical  historian.  It  is 
most  remarkable  tliat  a  collection  of  men 
such  as  the  leaders  of  the  "  Rebellion," 
having  so  little  to  interest  the  world  in 
the  rtle  of  statesmen,  should,  yet,  have 
so  mudh  to  interest  them  as  a  group  of 
intellect  and  of  personal  character.  This 
contrast  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
attended  to  in  histories  of  the  late  war. 
The  Confederate  leaders,  while  deficient 
as  statesmen,  were  yet  very  remarkable 
intellectual  persons;  to  judge  of  their 
other  abilities  by  their  failure  in  the  arts 
of  government  is  essentially  fallacious; 
and  it  would  prove  particularly  so  in 
this  case,  where  the  undeniable  his- 
torical   fact    is   that    they    were    such 
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poor  statesmen,  and  yet  such  able  and 
cultivated  persons.  To  examine  these 
men  in  a  light  in  which  they  have  not 


personal  characters,  without  reference  to 
their  record  as  publicists  or  partisans, 
and  disembarrassed  of  all  political  refer- 
ences—is the  design  of  these  pages :  an 


Stephens;  the  President  of  Congress 
(when  the  Congress  was  a  single  legisla- 
tive corps),  Howell  Cobb ;  the  Secretary 


yet  been  placed — that  of  distinguished  -  of  State,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter ;  the  Sec- 


retary of  War,  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  The 
leading  officers  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment were  thus  filled  in  the  first  yeai 
of  the  war ;  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Davis,  it 


Jefferson  Davis. 


attempt  to  supply  a  marked  omission  in 
history. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  intellectual  per- 
tonneloi  the  Confederate  Government  ob- 
viously requires  that  we  should  select  as 
a  group  for  examination  those  holding  its 
most  important  offices.  As  such  a  group, 
a  portrait  gallery  which  may  be  extended, 
we  would  name :  the  President,  Jefferson 
Davis;  the  Vice-President,  Alexander  H. 


is  generally  suspected,  afterward  fell  off 
in  point  of  ability — at  least,  it  was  the 
subject  of  many  changes — there  being  no 
less  than  five  Secretaries  of  War  in  four 
years :  Walker,  Benjamin,  Randolph  Sed- 
don,  and  Breckinridge;  anyhow,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  its  inaugural 
exhibits  a  collection  of  names  which, 
justly  representing  the  intellectual  force 
that  erected  it,  can  not  fail  to  strike  the 
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reader  as  an  imposing  array  of  reputa- 
tions already  conceded  in  history.  All 
these  men  were  of  national  reputation 
before  the  war  commenced ;  all  of  them 
had  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  in  the 
old  Union,  next  to  the  Presidency  itself, 
those  of  the  Senate  and  the  Cabinet; 
and  it  would  be  idle  now  to  charge  that 
the  new  Government  was  intellectually 
deficient,  and  from  such  imputation  to 
force  an  explanation  of  its  failure  in  the 
war.  It  failed  for  any  other  reason  in  the 
world  than  the  want  of  intellect;  per- 
haps there  was  too  much  of  intellect,  at 
the  expense  of  other  conditions  no  less 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  great  revo-' 
lution — but  these  are  speculations  with 
which  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  and 
which  we  abruptly  dismiss. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Mr.  Davis  was  fifty-two  years  old  when 
he  entered  upon  the  career  of  leader  of  a 
great  revolution.  Neither  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  nor  the  former  habits  of 
his  life,  fitted  such  a  career.  His  natural 
tastes,  until  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
ambition,  were  strongly  mclined  to  a 
scholarly  life,  one  of  repose  and  specula- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  action  on  any  pub- 
lic theater.  He  had  deliberately  chosen 
such  a  life,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  he  resigned  from  the  United  States 
Army,  and  for  eight  years  thereafter,  con- 
fined on  a  Mississippi  plantation,  con- 
tinued a  life  so  studiously  private  that  it 
was  withdrawn  even  from  the  notice  of 
his  former  friends  and  associates.  This 
curious  interval  in  his  life  really  aflfords 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  Jefferson 
Davis  which  has  not  generally  been  ob- 
served. Stormy  and  ambitious  as  was 
his  subsequent  career,  he  frequently  con- 
fessed to  a  happiness  in  this  period  of  re- 
tirement which  could  only  have  proceed- 
ed from  one  of  those  natures  which, 
however  occupied  in  the  world,  or  how- 
ever conspicuously  placed  by  circum- 
stances, yet  finds  a  supreme  pleasure  and 
luxury  in  self  culture :  that  is,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  not  for  special 


effects,  but  for  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness of  its  pn^ess  in  power  and  knowl* 
edge. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Davis  was  a  closet^ 
student  by  nature.  He  deliberately  g^ve 
the  best  part  of  his  manhood  to  obscure 
occupations;  and  within  these  years  of 
retirement  Tie  made  himself  an  accom- 
plished scholar — ^yet  scarcely  more.  Here 
he  acquired  the  extraordinary  literary 
culture  which  made  him  in  some  respects 
so  admirable ;  but  here,  too,  he  may  have 
derived  much  of  that  imperfect  intellect- 
ual ch^iracter  which  marks  those  who 
have  but  little  practical  intercourse  with 
men,  and  who  have  not  mixed  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  with  the  information 
of  the  scholar.  It  is  this  fine  mixture 
which  we  recognize  especially  in  the 
highest  types  of  statesmanship,  and 
which  we  observe  in  those  happy  men 
who  command  the  successes  of  the  mul- 
titude along  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
few  and  the  intelligent.  Whatever  may 
be  the  natural  vigor  of  the  mind,  it  may 
be  impaired  by  excessive  and  solitary  ex- 
ercises ;  a  weak  and  speculative  intellect- 
ual character  is  often  the  result  of  studies 
which  abstract  us  from  the  world ;  and  in 
the  practical  conduct  of  human  affairs,^ 
the  danger  of  over-refinement  is  not  less 
than  that  of  a  blunt  and  barren  igno- 
rance. Altogether  Mr.  Davis'  period  of 
studious  and  elegant  retirement  was  not 
a  fortunate  preparation  for  the  distin- 
guished and  momentous  career  on  which 
he  was  to  enter. 

When  Mr.  Davis  did  emei^e  into  pub- 
lic life,  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  ex- 
citement in  the  local  politics  of  his  State, 
his  ambition  seems  to  have  served  to  con- 
tinue him  in  that  life;  supplied  a  motive 
in  a  career  where  his  natural  inaptitude, 
and  even  distaste,  was  confessed,  and 
thenceforward  continued  to  spur  him  in 
that  career.  He  was  misplaced  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  still  more  so  as  a  man  of  af- 
fairs. The  most  notable  defect  ql  his 
intellectual  character  was  narrowness; 
and  it  had  various  demonstrations  under 
the  different  tests  applied  to  it.  In  his 
attempt  at  the  management  of  practical 
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affairs*  he  was  singularly  unfortunate  in 
his  estimate  of  the  adequacy  of  means  to 
an  end ;  instead  of  that  easy  and  self-pos- 
sessed work  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  measures  his  means,  and  is  thus  ca- 
pable of  organizing  his  efforts,  his  admin- 
istration was  always  fettered  with  details 
having  the  appearance  of  being  very 
over-busy,  and  yet  accomplishing  but 
little  in  the  way  of  clear  and  appreciable 
results.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
hands  were  always  tremulous  as  with  the 
excess  of  business ;  he  had  none  of  that 
easy,  even  method  that  comes  from  the 
careful  adjustment  of  means  to  an  end ; 
<iistraught,  with  all  his  time  eaten  up  by 
a  confused  multitude  of  cares,  he  yet  had 
but  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  results 
for  the  labors  that  wore  away  his  health 
and  that  were  apparently  so  great  and 
yet  really  so  fruitless.  They  purchased 
for  him  a  vulgar  admiration  as  for  great 
industry ;  but  it  was  a  fussy  industry,  one 
lacking  the  self-possession  and  poise  of 
what  may  be  called  the  bust ness-f acuity, 
and  the  characteristic  of  which  is  always 
that  it  is  as  easy  in  its  methods  as  it  is  wide 
and  comprehensive  in  its  preparations. 
The  utter  want  of  this  faculty  was  the 
most  fatal  defect  of  Mr.  Davis'  adminis- 
tration. 

If  Mr.  Davis'  intellectual  narrowness 
had  been  coupled  with  a  better  temper  it 
might  have  been  less  harmful.  But  un- 
fortunately it  had  the  addition  of  a  tem- 
per which  sharpened  and  exacerbated  it, 
that  of  the  most  violent  prejudices,  and 
of  a  conceit  which  made  enemies  of  all 
who  stood,  even  innocently,  between  it 
and  the  public  admiration.  With  his  de- 
votion to  a  great  public  cause  he  mixed 
animosities  the  most  unworthy,  and  he 
carried  along  and  bound  up  with  his  po- 
litical career  a  secret  history  of  jealous- 
ies. He  stocked  the  public  offices  with 
creatures  of  his  favor,  and  his  appoint- 
ments had  scarcely  a  distant  reference  to 
the  question  of  fitness  for  the  services 
required  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
His  vanity  was  such  as  easily  took  alarm. 
Indeed  the  most  constant  and  significant 
event  of  Mr.  Davis'  administration  will 


be  found  to  be  his  jealous  repulsion  ot 
advisers  and  assistants,  and  his  descent 
to  rivalry  in  popularity  with  his  subordi- 
nates and  lieutenants.  He  showed  an 
eagerness  to  appropriate  all  the  honors 
of  the  Confederate  cause,  and  to  wear 
them  qpnspicuously  in  sight  of  the  world. 
In  this  he  departed  from  the  true  policy 
of  greatness,  and  lowered  the  summit  to 
which  fortune  had  raised  him.  It  is  the 
unfailing  characteristit  of  the  great  man 
that  he  never  descends  to  competition 
with  his  subordinates,  but  ingeniously 
takes  every  success  of  theirs  as  his  own, 
.the  source  and  sustenance  of  his  own 
greatness.  It  is  the  art  of  utilizing  those 
around  him,  on  the  principle  that  the 
successes  of  his  subordinates  eventually 
recur  to  himself  as  the  center,  magnify- 
ing him  and  filling  up  the  measure  of  his 
fame,  rather  than  the  weak,  jealous  at- 
tempt of  self-assertion,  which  drives  from 
itself  all  necessary  aid  and  counsel,  and, 
choosing  a  naked  eminence,  finds  only  a 
vanishing  point.  Such  was  the  attempt 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  descended  to 
competition  with  his  lieutenants,  instead 
of  exciting  among  them  a  generous  rival- 
ry to  serve  his  own  central  and  crowning 
fame. 

On  the  whole,  Jeflferson  Davis  is  one  of 
the  happiest  subjects  for  a  biographer. 
The  curious  union  in  him  of  so  much  of 
weakness  and  defect  with  a  high  partial 
culture  presents  a  series  of  contrasts  that 
is  naturally  expressed  in  that  antitheti- 
cal style  which  is  especially  suitable  to 
character-drawing,  and  the  most  striking 
charm  of  the  class  of  literature  known  as 
biography.  We  are  constantly  studying 
contrasts  in  this  man,  and,  in  writing  of 
him,  the  pen  naturally  operates  under  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  We  see 
in  him  one  of  the  most  mixed  characters 
of  his  times;  that  his  judgment  was  at 
once  shallow  and  perverse ;  that  though 
his  life  was  not  stained  with  dishonor,  it 
was  often  steeped  in  petty  meannesses; 
that  an  obstacle  to  wise  counselors,  he 
was  yet  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers ;  that 
overtaxing  his  time  and  almost  wearing 
out  his  life  by  incessant  labors,  he  had 
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yet  no  faculty  of  business ;  that  zealous 
and  busy  in  public  affairs,  he  was  yet 
trifling  and  whimsical,  a  creator  of  noth- 
ing; that  haughty,  persistent,  repellant 
of  advice,  the  approach  to  his  vanity  was 
always  open,  and  the  avenues  of  his  pa- 
tronage beset  by  a  conceit  as  easily  bribed 
as  by  an  obstinacy  that  was  inexorable. 
As  the  summation  of  a  painful  history, 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  a  nature, 
capable  of  better,  things  in  another  and 
quieter  career,  was  wholly  unequal  to  the 
trials  of  a  leader  of  a  great  revolution; 
that  an  ambition  intoxicated  by  great  op- 
portunities, became  at  last  malign  and 
paltry;  and  that  one  who  might  have 
continued  a  distinguished  man  in  a  lesser 
cause,  or,  at  least,  not  have  had  occasion 
there  to  unmask  his  weaknesses,  fell  un- 
der an  accumulation  of  fortune,  ending 
his  career  in  ruin  and  degradation. 

The  peculiar  narrowness  of  Mr.  Davis 
had  the  notable  effects  that  it  kept  him 
ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs, 
and  that  it  never  afforded  him  any  higher 
conception  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged  than  that  of  his  own  personal 
fortunes.  There  is  a  little  piece  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, but  lately  communicated  to  the  wri- 
ter, which  may  be  related  here,  not  only 
for  its  just  and  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Davis,  but  for  its 
historical  interest  in  other  respects.  The 
authority  for  the  revelation  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
from  North  Carolina.  It  is  now  very  well 
"known  that  the  Fortress  Monroe  Com- 
mission in  the  spring  of  1865  was  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  vexatious  of  the  "  lost 
opportunities "  of  the  South ;  that  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Confederacy  which 
heretofore  had  accomplished  nothing  in 
the  war,  not  even  made  a  stroke  of  a  pen 
to  be  remembered,  had  then  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  saving  much  for  the 
South,  indeed  might  have  obtained 
terms  for  its  expiring  cause  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  described  as  "  carte  blanche ; 
with  only  the  word  *  Re-union'  written 
at  the  top  of  the  page."  The  oppor- 
tunity was  insulted  and  lost — ^so  much  is 


generally  known ;  but  it  has  only  recent- 
ly been  divulged  that  it  was  lost  mainly 
through  the  selfishness  of  one  man. 

About  the  time  of  the  Commission, 
and  when  the  air  of  Richmond  was  filled 
with  rumors  of  a  possible  peace,  a  dele- 
gation of  North  Carolina  gentlemen, 
headed  by  that  staunch  Unionist,  Mr» 
Gilmer,  called  on  Mr.  Davis  and  obtained 
a  private  interview,  to  urge  upon  him  a 
course  which  they  were  persuaded  would 
result  in  peace,  and  secure  the  greatest 
interests  of  the  South.  He  was  assured 
that  some  of  the  delegates  had  communi- 
cations from  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  an  eagerness  there  to  con- 
clude the  war,  and  a  disposition  to  grant 
terms  of  extraordinary  generosity;  the 
South  might  retain  everything  except 
Slavery,  and  with  even  a  hope  of  com- 
pensation for  that,  if  it  would  only  freely, 
and  as  of  its  own  motion,  give  up  its  form 
of  an  independent  Government,  and  lay 
down  arms  which,  as  it  best  knew,  then 
scarcely  bore  the  shadow  of  a  hope.  Here 
were  vast  interests  to  be  saved,  and  it 
only  required  that  Mr.  Davis  should  have 
the  candor  and  generosity  to  surrender 
an  office  which  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  maintain  ;  whatever  there  was  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  such  a  step  would  be  reward- 
ed to  him  by  a  reputation  in  history  for 
magnanimity  that  would  far  outweigh  a 
few  short  days  of  a  power  already  de- 
cayed and  unreal,  and  scarcely  existing 
more  than  as  an  empty  title ;  his  resigna- 
tion would  be  the  signal  of  peace;  a 
single  word  now  pronounced  from  his 
lips  might  save  the  South,  crown  his 
heretofore  traduced  career  with  an  act  of 
splendid,  indisputable  wisdom,  and  make 
for  him  an  immortal  title  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen.  These  views  were 
urged  by  the  delegates  in  language  bor- 
dering on  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes 
trembling  from  the  great  anxiety  they 
felt  in  the  issue  of  the  interview.  It  was 
a  remarkable  scene.  Those  who  plead 
for  Mr.  Davis'  resignation  as  the  price  of 
so  much  to  be  secured,  stood  in  the  pri- 
vate chamber  in  which  he  had  granted 
this  interview,  in  various   attitudes  of 
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eagerness,  some  speaking,  interrupting 
each  other  from  their  fullness  of  matter, 
others  appearing  as  if  they  held  their 
breath  in  suspense  for  the  reply  that  was 
to  come.  The  speeches  continued  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  the  rapidity  and 
disorder  of  informal  eager  talk,  and  Mr. 
Davis  had  not  yet  replied  a  word.  All 
the  time  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro ; 
it  was  a  measured,  stiff  step,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  subdue  an  impatience  of  the 
mind  by  a  mechanical  employment ;  his 
face,  bowed  on  his  breast,  was  swollen 
from  the  constraint  of  silence  he  was 
evidently  trying  to  maintain,  that  he 
might  hear  his  interviewers  at  least  with 


decency.  At  last  and  suddenly  he  turned 
his  face,  lifted  and  blazing,  and  said,  "  Do 
you  think,  can  you  think,  gentlemen,  that 
I  would  ever  negotiate  my  own  destruc- 
tion? Never  I  never  I"  No  other  word 
was  said ;  no  thought  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered the  breast  of  the  infatuated  man 
that  he  spoke  for  six  or  seven  millions  of 
his  countrymen ;  the  issue  was  for  him, 
wholly  and  simply,  Jefferson  Davis  or 
nothing,  and  the  words  on  that  issue 
were  decisive  enough.  The  door  of  the 
secret  chamber  was  closed  on  the  dele- 
gates, and,  with  them,  on  the  last  hopes 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

•  EDWARD  A.  POLLARD^ 


PROPHETIC   DREAMS. 


SEVERAL  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  Bible  in  which  the  future  was 
made  known  by  dreams,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  was  sometimes  an 
important  part  of  the  prophet's  mission. 
Dreams  in  all  ages  have  been  believed  in 
as  affording  indications  of  the  future.  In 
ancient  Greece  it  was  believed  that  dreams 
came  from  the  great  Jupiter,  the  king  of 
gods.  In  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
the  interpretation  of  the  monarch's 
dreams  was  an  important  state  office,  and 
was  intrusted  to  a  college  of  wise  men. 
In  consulting  the  Greek  and  Roman  ora- 
cles, it  was  common,  after  performing 
sacred  rites,  to  sleep  in  the  temple,  so 
that  the  information  desired  might  be 
made  known  in  dreams.  Ancient  phi- 
losophers wrote  treatises  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  as  even  Bacon  seems 
to  have  believed  that  something  might 
be  learned  from  them.  In  modem  times, 
however,  very  Httle  attention  is  given 
to  dreams,  and  they  are  generally  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  with  only  a  passing 
thought.  The  popular  saying,  "  As  idle 
as  a  dream,"  well  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  people  generally  in  regard  to  this  kind 
of  phenomenon.  This  popular  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  dreams  is  undoubtedly 
a  just  one  as  regards  dreams  generally. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  ex- 


ceptions. Some  dreams  may  have  a 
meaning  which  it  is  important  that  the 
dreamer  should  interpret  aright,  and 
understand  its  import. 

The  mind,  sometimes,  in  sleep  can  do 
that  which  it  failed  to  do  when  awake. 
A  difficult  mathematical  problem  which, 
during  the  working  hours,  had  baffled  all 
efforts  for  its  solution,  is  sometimes  solv- 
ed with  ease  during  sleep.  Many  events,, 
experiences;  and  impressions  which  ap- 
parently had  long  been  forgotten,  and 
could  not  have  been  recalled  in  the  wak- 
ing state,  may  come  back  vividly  to  mind 
during  sleep.  The  mind  can  accomplish 
some  tasks  during  sleep  which  it  could 
not  accomplish  during  the  waking  hours. 
It  is  possible  that  the  mind,  during  the 
sleep  of  part  of  its  faculties,  may  receive 
at  times  foregleams  of  the  future,  which,, 
rightly  interpreted,  may  be  of  advantage 
to  the  dreamer.  In  ancient  times,  too 
much  reliance  was  placed  upon  dreams. 
In  these  modem  times  it  is  possible  that 
dreams  are  too  indiscriminately  thrust 
aside  as  belonging  to  the  vagaries  and 
fancies  of  the  night.  The  venerable 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says  of  dreams  l 
"  A  skillful  man  reads  his  dreams  for  his 
self-knowledge,  yet  not  the  details,  but 
the  quality.  What  part  does  he  play  in 
them— a  cheerful,  manly  part,  or  a  poor„ 
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driveling  part?  However  monstrous 
and  grotesque  their  apparitions,  they 
have  a  substantial  truth.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  omens  and 
coincidences  which  may  have  astonished 
us.  Of  all  it  is  true  that  the  reason  of 
them  is  alwajrs  latent  in  the  individual. 
Goethe  said:  'These  whimsical  pictures, 
inasmuch  as  they  originate  from  us,  may 
well  have  an  analogy  with  our  whole  life 
and  fate/  The  soul  contains  in  itself  the 
event  that  shall  presently  befall  it;  for 
the  event  is  only  the  actualizing  of  its 
thought.  It  is  no  wonder  that  particular 
dreams  and  presentiments  should  fall  out 
and  be  prophetic.  The  fallacy  consists 
in  selecting  a  few  insignificant  hints 
when  all  are  inspired  with  the  same  sense. 
Every  man  goes  through  the  world  at- 
tended by  innumerable  facts,  prefiguring 
(yes,  distinctly  announcing)  his  fate,  if 
only  eyes  of  sufficient  heed  and  illumina- 
tion were  fastened  on  the  sign." 

Some  very  remarkable  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  dreams  have  come 
to  pass  in  the  manner  revealed  to  the 
dreamer.  According  to  the  London 
Newst  on  the  occasion  of  the  terrible 
railroad  accident  from  which  Charles 
Dickens  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
there  was  in  the  same  train  a  lady  and 
gentleman  just  landed  in  England,  after 
their  return  from  India.  Just  before  the 
accident,  the  lady  said  to  her  husband : 
**  I  see  the  great  wave  rolling ;  it  is  close 
to  us  ";  and  then  the  crash  came,  and  she 
was  killed.  The  husband  was  unhurt, 
and  at  a  later  time,  explained  the  strange 
words  of  his  wife.  Ever  since  they  set 
out  from  India,  she  had  been  haunted  in 
sleep  by  the  dream  of  a  vast  silvery  wave, 
and  always  as  it  was  about  to  break  on 
her,  she  had  wakened  in  terror.  This 
was  the  wave  which  she  recognized  im- 
mediately before  the  accident  which 
caused  her  death.  Prof.  Hedge  relates 
that  "  when  Andr^,  in  a  visit  to  friends 
in  Derbyshire,  before  his  embarkation 
for  America,  was  introduced  to  a  certain 
Mr.  Cummington,  that  gentleman  recog- 
nized in  him  the  original  of  the  counte- 
nance of  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  in  a 


dream,  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
and  afterward  hung  on  a  gallows.*'  The 
subsequent  death  of  Major  Andr6  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  dream  was 
a  remarkable  point  in  its  fulfillment. 
Prof.  Hedge,  in  commenting  upon  this 
dream  and  others  in  which  the  event 
took  place  as  foreseen  in  the  dream,  re- 
gards them  as  tending  to  show  "  that  the 
soul  is  essentially  clairvoyant ;  when  not 
impeded  and  overpowered  by  the  action 
of  the  senses  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
waking  life,  it  seems  to  be  taken  up  into 
unison  with  the  universal  spirit,  to  which 
there  is  no  here  nor  there,  no  now  nor 
then,  and  to  have  sight  not  only  of  what 
is,  but  of  what  has  been,  and  what  is  to 
be." 

During  our  long  civil  war,  many  in- 
stances occurred  in  which  men  were  fore- 
warned in  dreams  of  their  own  death  or 
that  of  their  comrades.  A  week  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  a  New  York 
volunteer  dreamed  that  in  just  one  week 
there  was  to  be  a  great  battle,  in  which 
he  would  be  killed  while  charging^  across 
a  field;  that  two  sei^eants  of  his  ac- 
quaintance would  be  killed  in  the  woods, 
one  shot  in  the  breast  and  the  other  in 
the  groin,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
others  would  be  killed.  The  soldier  ap- 
peared so  depressed  in  spirits  the  next 
day  that  his  companions  rallied  him 
about  being  homesick,  and  he  reluctantly 
told  his  dream.  In  just  a  week  the  battle 
took  place,  and  the  dreamer  was  killed 
in  full  sight  of  his  regiment,  and  the  two 
sergeants  were  killed,  twenty  minutes 
after,  in  the  woods,  one  shot  through  the 
breast  and  the  other  in  the  g^in,  just  as 
had  been  foretold  in  the  dream.  More 
than  fifty  men,  it  is  said,  were  witnesses 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The 
night  before  the  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy 
Station,  a  trooper  who  slept  as  he  jogged 
along  in  the  column,  dreamed  that  a 
certain  captain  in  his  regiment  would  be 
unhorsed  in  a  fight  the  next  day,  and 
while  rising  from  his  fall  would  be 
wounded  in  his  left  knee.  He  told  the 
captain  his  dream,  but  was  laughed  at  for 
his   credulity.     But   in    the  very   first 
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charge  the  next  day,  the  captain  was  un- 
horsed by  the  breaking  of  the  girth, 
and  was  pitched  heels  over  head  into  a 
patch  of  briars.  While  he  was  struggling 
out  his  horse  was  killed  by  a  shell,  and  a 
fragment  mashed  the  captain's  left  knee 
so  that  he  had  to  have  it  amputated. 
Three  dzys  before  the  engagement  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  "a  corporal  in  the  Sixth 
Michigan  cavalry  dreamed  that  a  brother 
of  his,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  another 
company,  would  have  his  horse  killed  in 
the  action,  and  would  almost  imme4i- 
ately  mount  a  dark  bay  horse  with  a 
white  nose.  Within  five  minutes  both 
horse  and  rider  would  be  killed  by  a  shell. 
This  dream  was  related  to  more  than  a 
score  of  comradeg  fully  two  days  before  the 
fight  Early  in  the  action  the  sergeant's 
horse  was  struck  square  in  the  forehead  by 
a  bullet,  and  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks. 
It  was  scarcely  three  minutes  before  a 
white-nosed  horse,  carrying  a  blood- 
stained saddle,  galloped  up  to  the  ser- 
geant and  halted.  He  remembered  the 
dream,  and  refused  to  mount  the  animal, 
and  soon  after  picked  up  a  black  horse. 
The  white-nosed  animal  was  mounted  by 
a  second  corporal  in  another  regiment, 
and  horse  and  rider  were  torn  to  frag- 
ments by  a  shell  in  full  sight  of  four 
companies  of  the  Sixth."  In  the  last  in- 
stance, apparently,  the  life  of  the  sergeant 
was  saved  by  heeding  the  admonition  of 
the  dream.  The  writer  who  narrated 
this  and  other  similar  instances,  adds, 
that  "there  was  a  time  when  a  soldier's 
dream  saved  Gen.  Kilpatrick's  Jife ;  when 
a  dream  changed  Custer's  plans  for  three 


days ;  when  a  dream  prevented  Gen.  Tal- 
bert's  camp  from  a  surprise  and  capture ; 
and  when  a  dream  gave  Gen.  Sherman 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Early's 
forces  than  all  the  scouts." 

Numerous  other  instances  of  prophetic 
dreams  might  be  narrated,  but  enough 
has  been  adduced  to  show  that  there  is 
something  worthy  of  considerate  atten- 
tion in  some  dreams,  however  trivial  the 
greater  part  of  them  may  be.  The  pro- 
phetic revelations  made  through  dreams 
in  ancient  times  are  perhaps  sometimes 
repeated  in  these  modem  times. 

H.  REYNOLDS,  M.D. 


One  Way  to  do  It.— Should  you  wish 
to  advise  a  friend  **  not  to  use  big  words," 
you  may  adopt  the  following  phraseology, 
which  will  be  of  course  more  impressive 
than  the  simple  monosyllable  caution : — In 
promulgating  your  esoteric  cogitations,  or 
articulating  your  superficial  sentimentalities 
and  amicable,  philosophical  or  psychologi- 
cal observations,  beware  of  platitudinous 
ponderosity.  Let  your  conversational  com- 
munications possess  a  clarified  conciseness, 
a  compacted  comprehensibleness,  coalescent 
consistency,  and  a  concatenated  cogency. 
Eschew  all  conglomerations  of  flatulent 
garrulity,  jejune  babblement  and  asinine 
afifectations.  Let  your  extemporaneous  ^es- 
cantings  and  unpremeditated  expatiations 
have  intelligibility  and  veracious  vivacity, 
without  rhodomontade  or  thrasonical  bom- 
bast. Sedulously  avoid  all  polysyllabic 
profundity,  pompous  prolixity,  psittaceous 
vacuity,  ventriloquial  verbosity  and  vanilo- 
quent  vapidity. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


iT  the  head  of  the  table,  with  smiles  on  his  face, 
The  light  of  the  soul,  the  sweet  htUo  of  grace, 
Sits  the  Autocrat,  laughing  and  chatting  away, 
The  merriest  monarch  that  ever  bore  sway. 

A  happy  good-feDow— "don't  Judge   by  his 

sire," 
His  stature  of  soul— he  is  witty  and  wise. 
Mature  could  not  afford  a  mountainous  man, 
Endowed  and  polished  in  such  exquisite  plan. 

To  the  humor  of  Hood  his  genius  gives  glow, 


With  the  Joke  that  must  come,  "  if  the  buttons 

must  go.'* 
Should  he  break  a  thin  rib  with  a  side-splitting 

pun, 
He's  a  doctor  whose  laughter  can  bandage  with 

fun. 

Although  his  profession  runs  into  the  ground. 
And  some  of  his  patients  sleep  under  the  mound, 
His  wit  could  awaken  their  \isible  cough, 
Though  their  spirits  had  gone  "  where  the  Cro- 

tOn'S  cut  oft"      OBOBOB  W.  BUHOAT. 
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INDIGESTION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDY. 


TNDIGESTION  is  a  very  common  af- 
^  fection.  Probably  at  least  one-half 
of  our  people  suffer  more  or  less  from  it, 
although  they  may  not  be  aware  that  that 
is  the  cause  of  their  troubles.  The  stom- 
ach occupies  a  central  position  in  the 
body,  and  has  intimate  nervous  connec- 
tion with  the  large  ganglias  of  the  sym- 
pathetic and  spinal  nervous  system  and 
with  the  brain.  As  a  consequence  of  its  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  nervous  connections 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  system,  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  liable  to  occasion 
serious  disturbance  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  system.  Indigestion,  by  the  irritation 
it  arouses  in  the  stomach,  may  set  up  much 
disturbance  in  the  system  through  the 
nervous  derangements  which  it  excites. 
Indigestion,  however,  influences  the  sys- 
tem in  other  ways.  The  food  not  digest- 
ing properly,  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
becomes  impaired.  It  may  be  deficient 
in  some  needed  elements,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  digestive  process  to  extract 
those  elements  from  the  food,  and  it  may 
contain  some  deleterious  substances 
found  during  the  fermentative  changes 
occurring  in  the  food.  The  blood  thus 
becoming  impaired  opens  the  way  for  a 
wide  circle  of  derangements  which  may 
be  manifested  in  the  system. 

Among  the  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
S3rstem  which  indigestion  may  occasion, 
may  be  mentioned  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  weak- 
ness or  weariness  or  painful  aching  in  the 


limbs;  headache,  dizziness,  disturbances 
of  the  eyesight,  impaired*  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, loss  of  memory,  depression  of  spir- 
its, anxiety,  fear,  morosity,  irritability  of 
temper,  or  various  forms  of  melancholia, 
hysteria,  and  even  convulsions.  Much  of 
the  fretfulness  and  irritability  of  temper 
which  characterize  some  of  our  people 
is  due  to  indigestion.  Indulgence  in 
these  manifestations  of  irritability  of  tem- 
per increases  the  indigestion  and  makes 
the  condition  worse.  Many  of  the  fre- 
quent headaches  which  many  suffer  arc 
due  to  indigestion,  although  such  persons 
may  think  that  their  food  digests  perfectly 
well.  Sometimes  persons  suffering  from 
frequent  attacks  of  dizziness  are  greatly 
disturbed,  fearing  that  apoplexy  is  threat- 
ened, while  all  their  trouble  is  caused  by 
indigestion.  Loss  of  memory  and  im- 
paired intellectual  activity  sometimes 
cause  much  anxiety  lest  some  disease  of 
the  brain  is  commencing,  as  a  general 
breaking-down  of  the  intellect  is  near  at 
hand.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
these  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  dependent  upon  indigestion,  al- 
though, of  course,  they  are  not  always 
due  to  that  cause,  and  may  indicate  other 
diseases. 

Indigestion  may  occasion  frequent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  occurring  either 
spontaneously  or  on  slight  exertion.  It 
I  may  also  occasion  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  and  intermission  in  its  beats.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  palpita- 
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tion  occurring  in  persons  of  all  ages  is 
due  to  indigestion.  The  removal  of  the 
palpitation  is  to  be  sought,  in  all  such 
cases,  by  correcting  the  indigestion,  and 
not  in  taking  medicine,  to  control  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Taking  medicines 
for  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart 
will  usually  be  found  to  aggravate  the  in- 
digestion, and  thus  make  the  patient 
worse  instead  of*better. 

Difficulty  in  breathing,  occurring  spon- 
taneously, as  on  slight  exertion,  may  be 
caused  by  indigestioh.  Asthmatic  par- 
oxysms in  those  disposed  to  such  attacks 
are  frequently  brought  on  by  the  same 
cause.  Many  of  those  who  suffer  greatly 
from  asthma  may  nearly  or  quite  escape 
from  attacks  of  the  disease  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  carefully  regulated  diet  which 
shall  insure  the  complete  digestion  of 
the  food.  Persons  who  in  vain  have 
traveled  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  to  find  a  place  where  they 
would  be  exempt  from  asthmatic  attacks, 
have  finally  found  relief  at  home  by  care- 
fully regulating  their  diet. 

Indigestion  causes  alterations  in  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body,  which  are 
manifested  in  various  ways,  among  which 
are  the  following :  Anaemia,  or  a  deprav- 
ed state  of  the  blood,  involving  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
and  causing  persons  thus  affected  to  be 
unnaturally  pale,  especially  about  the 
lips ;  decay  of  the  teeth ;  grayness  of  the 
hair ;  excessive  liability  to  inflammation, 
from  slight  causes,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  the  eyes  and  throat; 
to  which  may  be  added,  in  cases  of  those 
predisposed  to  such  affections,  liability  to 
gout  and  rheumatism,  and  affection  of 
the  lungs  or  kidneys.  Consumption  has 
frequently  been  regarded  as  due  in  many 
cases  to  long-continued  derangement  of 
the  digestion,  whereby  the  general  nutri- 
tion of  the  system  had  become  impaired. 
Premature  grayness  of  the  hair  may 
frequently  be  due  to  indigestion,  and  if 
the  indigestion  is  removed,  and  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  digestion  brought  about, 
the  hair  may,  in  some  instances,  become 
restored  to  its  original  color.    It  is  much 


better  to  seek  a  restoration  of  color  in 
this  way  than  by  using  "hair  restora- 
tives," which  injure  the  hair,  and  some- 
times poison  the  whole  s)rstem.  The 
alarming  prevalence  of  the  decay  of  teeth 
among  our  people,  both  old  and  young, 
is  probably  largely  due  to  indigestion. 
The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat,  known  as  "clergy- 
man's sore  throat,"  is  a  product  of  indi- 
gestion, and  the  removal  of  the  cause  by 
the  adoption  of  a  suitable  dietary,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  observance  of 
the  laws  of  health  generally,  will  be  the 
best  treatment  for  it. 

Indigestion  is  the  cause  of  various  al- 
terations in  the  skin  manifested  by  gen- 
eral coldness  or  chilliness,  especially  of 
the  extremities,  by  changes  in  its 
color  or  texture,  which  may  be  earthy  or 
sallow  in  tint,  or  dry  and  coarse,  and  by 
various  eruptions,  among  which  are  the 
well-known  eczema,  acne,  impetigo,  and 
nettle  rash.  Most  of  the  cases  of  skin 
disease  affecting  children  are  best  treated 
by  attention  to  the  diet,  making  the  diet 
easily  digestible,  and  sufficiently  limited 
to  insure  complete  digestion. 

The  causes  of  indigestion  may  be  due 
to  the  food  or  the  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  food  may  be  defective  in  qual- 
ity. There  may  be  excess  or  -deficiency 
of  the  normal  ingredients,  saccharine, 
starchy,  albuminous,  or  fatty,  or  some  of 
the  naturally  indigestible  materials  which 
form  a  part  of  all  food.  The  food  may  be 
introduced  in  an  indigestible  form  on  ac- 
count of  defects  in  the  cooking  of  it,  or 
imperfect  mastication,  or  from  its  having 
undergone  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
which  arrests  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
Imperfect  mastication  of  food  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  indigestion  among 
Americans.  A  large  part  of  our  people  eat 
in  a  hurry,  and  swallow  their  food  before 
it  has  been  thoroughly  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  saliva  of  the  mouth. 
Warm,  new  bread  and  pies  are  especially 
hurtful  when  hastily  eaten.  Eating  too 
much  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all 
causes  of  indigestion.  The  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  seems  to 
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be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  material 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  sys- 
tem. Food  taken  in  excess  of  this  amount 
acts  as  a  foreign  substance  undergoing 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  oc- 
casioning much  disturbance  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

Much  may  be  done  for  the  cure  of  in- 
digestion by  eating  very  abstemiously  of 
suitable  food,  thoroughly  masticated,  tak- 


ing exercise  in  the  open  air,  breathing 
pure  air,  and  observing  the  laws  of  health 
generally.  The  amount  of  food  should 
be  reduced  until  the  quantity  is  reached 
which  the  stomach  can  digest  without 
evincing  any  symptoms  of  indigestion. 
This  amount  may,  in  some  cases,  be  found 
to  be  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  quantity 
usually  eaten  by  those  suffering  from  in- 
digestion. HENRY  REYNOLDS,  M.D. 


COW-POX-WHAT  IT  IS. 


AS  the  object  of  vaccination  is  to  pro- 
duce the  sickness  or  malady  called 
cow-pox,  which  is  claimed  by  a  large 
majority  of  our  physicians  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  or  preventive  of  small-pox,  a  de- 
scription of  cow-pox,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
animal,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal.  A  veterinary  authority,  Mr. 
Stewart,  contributes  a  lucid  sketch  of 
this  disease  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted  : 

"  One  of  the  most  annoying  diseases  to 
which  cows  are  subject  is  pox,  or  variola. 
It  would  be  trifling  in  its  effects  upon  the 
cow  were  it  not  that  it  affects  the  teats 
and  renders  milking  difficult,  or  almost 
impossible,  and  that  when  it  appears  in  a 
herd  it  goes  through  the  whole  of  it. 
This  disease  is  an  eruptive,  contagious 
fever,  communicated  by  a  special  virus 
reproduced  by  the  disease. 

"  The  history  of  the  disease  is  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  owner  of  a  cow  is  milk- 
ing the  animal,  he  discovers  that  she  is 
uneasy  and  restless,  and  on  searching  for 
the  cause  may  find  one  or  more  hard 
nodules  in  the  skin  of  the  teat,  which  are 
painful  to  the  cow  when  pressed.  The 
milk  also  falls  off  in  quantity.  In  a  few 
days  these  nodules  appear  at  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  round,  inflamed  spots, 
somewhat  raised  above  the  skin,  and  de- 
pressed or  pitted  in  the  center.  In  three 
or  four  days  the  spots  are  found  to  con- 
tain liquid  matter,  and,  if  care  is  not 
taken,  are  broken  and  may  become  raw 
sores,  which  are  difficult  to  heal,  which, 


in  fact,  sometimes  result  very  disastrously 
and  even  fatally.  By  and  by  the  con- 
tained liquid  becomes  a  thick,  yellowish 
pus',  which  dries  into  a  scab,  and  this  in 
time  becomes  loose  and  falls  off.  being 
replaced  by  newly-formed  skin.  When 
one  case  is  out  of  the  way  another  ap- 
pears, and  in  a  herd  of  twenty  or  more  it 
may  continue  the  whole  summer  in  its 
passage  through  the  herd,  giving  con- 
stant annoyance.  During  the  progress 
of  the  disease  the  udder  is  inflamed  and 
tender,  so  that  milking  in  the  usual  man- 
ner is  impossible.  Recourse  is  then  had 
to  milking-tubes,  which  are  made  of 
silver  and  carefully  inserted  into  the  teat, 
being  lubricated  with  lard  or  sweet-oil, 
to  prevent  irritation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  organ.  The  milk  flows 
through  the  tube  and  the  udder  is  easily 
drained  dry  without  any  inconvenience 
to  the  animal." 

[Comment  is  unnecessary  with  refer- 
ence to  the  morality  of  continuing  to 
take  milk  from  animals  thus  diseased  and 
suffering  it  to  be  used  as  food !  Yet  our 
authority  speaks  as  if  it  were  no  unusual 
matter  to  keep  on  milking  the  cows — the 
theory  being  entertained,  we  must  as- 
sume, that  the  pox  does  not  affect  the 
milk  unhealthfully.  But  further  on  he 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  blood  disease !  as  all 
the  phenomena  unmistakably  indicate!] 

"  This  disease  is  readily  communicated 
to  mankind  and  to  horses,  and  spreads 
from  cow  to  cow,  being  usually  conveyed 
by  the  milker,  whose  hands  and  clothing 
soon    become  infected  with  the  virus. 
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the  matter  contained  in  the  vesicles  is 
^e  true  vaccine  vims  used  for  inoculat- 
ing persons  as  an  antidote  to  small-pox. 
The  virus  will  often  remain  permanent 
in  a  stable,  and  will  cause  every  heifer 
which  is  milked  in  it  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease. When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case 
the  stable  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected by  burning  sulphur  in  it  very 
liberally,  by  sprinkling  carbolic  acid 
freely  over  the  floors,  and  by  thoroughly 
whitewashing  the  walls  and  the  stalls  and 
other  furniture 

"During the  continuance  of  the  disease 
the  effect  upon  the  milk  is  either  imper- 
ceptible or  very  light.  When  at  the  first 
outset  the  udder  becomes  hard  and  in- 
flamed, the  milk  curdles  prematurely, 
and  will  often  thicken  if  brought  to  a 
heat  of  150  degrees.  There  will  some- 
times be  white  specks  in  the  butter, 
caused  by  the  coagulation  of  portions  of 
the  milk,  and  perhaps  by  the  presence  of 
secreted  matter  in  it;  but  in  general 
there  is  nothing  in  the  milk  that  would 
indicate  that  the  cow  was  ailing  in  any 
way.  Nevertheless,  as  the  disease  is  a 
blood  disease,  and  the  blood  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  special  virus 
by  which  the  disease  has  been  produced, 
and  as  the  milk  is  a  direct  product  from 
the  blood,  it  is  at  least  subject  to  suspi- 
cion, and  should  not  be  used  by  persons 
who  are  particular  as  to  the  purity  and 
wholesome  character  of  their  food,  which 
they  are  wise  in  demanding  should  be 
above  suspicion." 

[We  think  tliat  he  should  have  used 
stronger  language,  and  enjoined  its  total 
disuse.] 

"  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  days,  and  if  the  cow  is  kept 
warm  and  free  from  exposure  to  rain  or 
inclement  weather,  no  complication  is 
likely  to  occur.  In  some  cases  the  dis- 
ease passes  off  with  a  very  slight  erup- 
tion, a  mere  pustule  followed  by  a  scab 
upon  one  teat  only,  and  that  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  character,  being  observ- 
able, and  the  owner  of  the  cow  never 
suspecting  the  nature  of  the  slight 
trouble,  even  should  he  give  it  a  passing 


thought.  But  as  cases  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  which  the  disease  has  spread 
very  quickly  to  other  cows,  and  these 
have  experienced  a  more  serious  indis- 
position, it  is  wise  for  the  dairyman  to  be 
on  his  guard  and  use  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions as  soon  as  he  perceives  the  first 
indications  of  the  disease  in  the  herd." 


Diet  of  the  Japanese. — Few  natives, 
except  officers  in  the  capital,  sailors  and 
soldiers,  eat  beef.  Mutton  and  pork  be- 
yond the  treaty  ports  are  hardly  yet 
known.  About  two  hundred  varieties  of 
fish  are  eaten,  one-half  of  the  people  eat- 
ing fish  every  day.  The  food  of  the  mass- 
es is  "  ninety  per  cent,  vegetable."  A 
list  of  food-plants  in  use,  not  including 
sea-plants,  has  been  prepared,  with  their 
analyses,  by  Prof.  Edward  Kinch,  of 
the  Tokio  University.  A  large  number 
of  these  substances  are  unknown,  or  at 
least  unused,  in  the  United  States.  Of 
rice,  which  occupies  in  its  culture  one- 
half  of  the  cultivated  land,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  seed  in  the 
country.  Millet  is  extensively  used,  but 
bread  raised  from  a  "  sponge  "  of  yeast  is 
hardly  yet  known  in  the  popular  diet,  the 
old  Latin-Portuguese  word  pan  being, 
however,  in  use.  The  soy-bean,  which  in 
chemical  composition  closely  approaches 
animal  fiber,  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Probably  no  country  excels  Japan  in  the 
variety  of  leguminous  plants  raised  for 
food.  Of  tubers  and  roots,  the  sweet  po- 
tato is  the  most  popular,  though,  strange 
to  say,  as  much  tabooed  by  the  aristocratic 
classes,  as  onions  are  supposed  to  be  among 
us.  Sixteen  million  bushels  of  these  "  Sat- 
suma  potatoes  "  were  produced  last  year, 
while  the  "Java"  or  "  Dutch  " — our  com- 
mon white  potato — is  left  to  foreigners, 
the  native  palate  not  liking  it.  Lily 
bulbs — sixteen  varieties — serve  as  food, 
boiled  and  served  with  "drawn  butter." 
The  lotus  root  is  eagerly  eaten  without 
oblivion  of  country  or  decay  of  patriot- 
ism. Poppy  seeds  powdered  as  condi- 
ment, infusions  of  salted  cherry  blossoms 
for  drink,  horse-chestnuts  and  acorns  are 
among  the  articles  of  diet. 
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KITCHEN  LEAFLETS -NO.  4. 

ARRANGING  THE  TABLE,  GRAHAM  GEMS,  MACARONI,   ORANGE  PUDDING,  ETC. 


T  HAVE  heard  it  said,  "Let  me  have 
-^  good  things  to  eat,  and  I  don't  care  a 
pin  about  how  the  table  looks,"  and  could 
not  help  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  person  who 
made  such  a  remark,  for,  accepting  its  sin- 
cerity, it  betrayed  a  lack  of  refinement,  a 
spirit  of  mind  dominated,  so  far  as  its  ali- 
mentive  relations  were  concerned,  by  the 
coarse  and  lower  instinct  of  eating.  With 
most  people  it  does  make  a  difference  in 
their  relish  of  a  meal  if  the  set  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  table  be  disorderly ;  and  I  have 
met  some  whose  appetite  would  not  be 
tempted  by  the  choicest  dishes  if  they  were 
served  at  a  table  the  disposition  of  which 
was  of  the  jumbled,  ''helter-skelter"  class. 
The  proper  arrangement  of  a  table  is  one 
of  the  fine-arts,  and  the  housekeeper  who 
can  appreciate  the  harmonious  as  well  as 
the  orderly  in  placing  napery,  dishes, 
glasses,  cutlery,  is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
character.  The  articles  of  food  she  may 
have  to  offer  may  be  of  the  plainest ;  her 
furnishings  may  be  far  from  fashionable, 
yet  she  will  contribute  such  a  charm  to  the 
meal  by  its  very  arrangement  that  one  for- 
gets that  he  is  eating  only  bread,  butter,  and 
potatoes. 

In  our  well-to-do  families  the  setting  of 
the  table  is  left  too  much  to  Bridget.  Abun- 
dant materials  of  a  good  quality  are  pro- 
vided, but  the  uncultivated  kitchen-help 
throws  them  on  the  table  miscellaneously. 
So  long  as  the  service  for  the  favorite  bev- 
erage is  placed  at  one  end,  and  the  roast, 
stew,  or  fry  set  at  the  other,  near  enough 
for  them  who  dish  out  to  manipulate  con- 
veniently, it  matters  little  how  much  other 
accessories  to  a  meal  are  mixed.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  a  want  of  neatness  and  taste 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  demoralizing  to 
manners  and  appetite.  Children  especially 
are  affected  by  it.  I  know  a  housekeeper 
who  always  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
arrangement  of  her  table  before  the  family 
is  summoned  to  it;  and  it  is  really  won- 
derful how  great  a  transformation  her  skillful 
hands  and  exquisite  taste  will  effect  in  a 
minute  or  two.    One  really  feels  a  kind  of 


spiritual  elevation  on  taking  a  seat  at  her 
generous  yet  unostentatious  board.  We 
can  not  help  associating,  good  cooking  with 
its  tasteful  service ;  at  any  rate  I  am  sure 
that  poor  food  served  amid  attractive  sur- 
roundings is  much  less  likely  to  produce 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  than  when  served 
in  a  huddle  of  accessories,  and  on  a 
crumpled,  spotted  cloth. 


GRAHAM  OB  GLUTEN  GBMB. 

Three  piDts  of  flour. 

Two  pints  of  cold  or  hot  water. 

Put  the  water  In  the  bread  bowl  into  which 
the  gems  are  to  be  mixed.  Sift  the  flour  in 
slowly  with  one  hand,  while  stirring  with  the 
other.  Stir  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the 
dough  is  well  aerated.  Bake  in  a  quick  OTen 
from  forty  to  sixty  minutes,  or  until  they  are 
brown  top  and  bottom.  When  made  with  hot 
water  they  do  not  require  quite  so  hot  an  oven. 
If  you  prefer  gems  hard  and  brittle,  use  cold 
water— the  colder  the  better.  If  you  like  them 
moist  and  tender,  use  hot  water.  Put  the  jcem 
pans  in  the  oven  to  get  hot  when  you  begin  to 
make  the  gems,  as  they  should  be  smoking  hot 
before  putting  in  the  dough.  Oil  the  pans  with 
good  sweet  butter,  or  pure  fresh  olive  oil,  then 
wipe  them  out  so  there  will  not  be  any  butter 
or  oil  standing  in  them.  Use  a  piece  of  white 
muslin  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick  for  the  oiling 
process,  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
pans  are  kept  in  a  clean  place  they  will  not  need 
washing  every  time,  and  only  occasional  oiling. 
Wood  makes  a  better  fire  for  gems  than  coal,  as 
they  will  bake  quicker.  If  coal  is  used,  do  not 
look  at  them  until  they  have  been  in  the  oven 
twenty  minutes,  then  turn  them,  if  necessary. 
Some  ovens  bake  quicker  an^  better  on  the 
shelf,  yet  they  are  apt  to  bum  if  the  shelf  is  near 
the  top  of  the  stove  or  range,  consequently  it  Is 
not  always  safe  to  place  them  there.  Snccess 
in  making  gems  depends  largely  upon  the  heat. 
The  recipe  given  will  make  twenty-two.  We 
can  not  always  depend  upon  getting  wheat- 
meal  of  the  same  quality,  and  one  brand  differs 
from  another  in  absorbing  power,  yut  the 
mixture  should  always  be  stiff  enough  not  to 
settle/a/.  Long  experience  has  proven  to  me 
that  this  recipe  contains  about  the  right  propor- 
tions of  ingredients.  Soft  water  should  be  used, 
as  hard  water  seems  to  render  the  dough  tough. 
Raisins  and  currants  can  be  put  in  gems  if  liked. 
Gluten  gems  are  better  made  with  one-half  milk 
for  the  wetting,  that  is,  one  pint  of  ocM  milk  and 
(me  pint  of  hoi  water. 
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OBAHAX  AXD  OOSH-MBAIi  RAI8BD  BBBAD. 

Eight  teacups  of  graham  floor. 

Hiir  a  teacnp  of  com-meal. 

Two  tableapooofolB  of  molassoB. 

One  teaspoonfnl  of  salt 

Half  of  a  yeast-cake  previoasly  dissolved  to 
tepid  water. 

One  quart  of  tepid  water. 

Scald  the  com-meal  first  with  one  teacap  of 
boiling  water.  Add  the  floor,  molasses,  salt, 
jeast,  and  lastly  the  water.  Mix  it  aboot  eight 
P.M.,  and  cover  lightly  for  the  oight  In  the 
morning  stir  down  with  a  spoon.  Then  pour 
the  dough  in  the  pans  which  have  beenprevloos- 
Ij  heated  and  well-greased,  and  bake  in  a  qoick 
oren  one  foil  hoar.  This  makes  two  mediom- 
fiied  loaves.  This  sort  of  bread  reqoires  a  hot- 
ter oven  than  white-floor  bread. 

BAKED  MA.0ABOKI. 

Ufte  the  pipe  macaroni,  breaking  it  op  into 
pieces  an  inch  or  so  long,  wash  well  and  cook 
in  boiUng  water  salted,  twenty  minotes,  or  ontil 
it  is  tender.  Care  most  be  taken  not  to  let  i1 
break,  split,  or  adhere  together.  Botter  a  pod- 
ding dish,  drain  the  macaroni  from  the  water, 
and  pot  a  layer  of  macaroni  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  spread  some  mUk  and  grated  cheese  over 
it,  and  here  and  there  a  trifle  of  botter.  Spread 
upon  the  cheese  more  macaroni,  and  fill  the  dish 
in  this  order,  having  macaroni  at  the  top  and  no 
cheese.  Poor  half  a  tcacop  of  sweet  milk  over 
the  top,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  opon  it,  and  lastly 
a  well-beaten  ^%,  Cover  the<lisb  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  half  an  hoor,  then  remove  the  cover 
and  let  the  macaroni  brown  nicely.  Serve  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  baked.  Prepared  cheese  in 
botUes,  specially  for  macaroni,  can  be  obtained 
at  firat-class  grocers.  The  cheese  maybe  left 
<mt  altogether,  if  desired. 

MAOABONI  ▲  LA  CBBMB. 

Break  half  a  poond  of  pipe  macaroni  in  inch 
pieces,  wash  thorooghly,  pot  it  in  a  farina  boiler, 
witti  boiling  water  enoogh  to  cover  it  and  allow 
for  swelling,  add  one  tablespoon fol  of  salt.  Boil 
ten  minotes,  then  drain  off  all  the  water.  Poor 
a  large  cop  of  sweet  mflk  over  it,  and  let  it  cook 
nntn  tender.  While  it  is  cooking,  heat  one  cop 
of  milk  in  a  pipkin  or  porcelain-lined  kettle  ontil 
it  boils ;  thicken  it  with  one  teaspoonfol  of  floor 
(previoasly  dissoh^ed  in  cold  water) ;  sUr  in  a 
tablespoonfol  of  hotter,  and  lastly  a  beaten  egg. 
Mix  all  thorooghly  together,  let  it  cook  a  few 
minutes  ontil  it  thickens.  Dish  op  the  macaroni, 
pour  the  saoce  over  it,  and  serve. 


Among  garden  prodocts  which  are  obtainable 
untfl  early  "greens"  begin  to  come  into  the 


markets,  parsnips,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  kindly 
mention.  To  one  not  wedded  to  the  flesh-pot^ 
they  make  a  good  sobstitote  now  and  then  for 
the  steak  or  roast  Here  are  three  ways  of  pre- 
paring them : 

MASHED  PAB8NIF8. 

Wash  thorooghly  and  remove  the  skins  by 
soraping ;  cot  them  in  halves  or  qourters ;  poor 
boiling  water  on  them — enoogh  to  cover  them  ; 
boil  ontfl  tender.  Now  poor  off  the  water  and 
mash  and  prepare  them  the  same  as  potatoes. 

BROWNED  PAB8MIP8. 

Gold  boiled  parsnips  may  be  cot  crosswise  in 
pieces,  say  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then 
browned  in  the  oven,  or  in  strips  lengthwise  on 
a  greased  pan  or  griddle. 

8TBWED  PARSNIPS. 

Wash  and  scrape  as  before,  and  cot  the  par- 
snips into  thin  slices.  Cook  them  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  to  prevent  homing.  When 
nearly  cooked  add  boiling  milk,  thickened  with 
floor  previoosly  wet  with  cold  milk  (one  even 
tablespoonfol  of  floor  is  enoogh  to  a  pint  of 
milk).  Let  them  simmer  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Water  wOl  do  if  milk  can  not  be  had,  but  it  is 
not  as  good. 

QITBBN-BRBAD  PTTDDING. 

One  qoart  of  sweet  milk. 

One  pint  of  fine  bread  crombs. 

Half  a  pint  of  sogar. 

Tolks  of  foor  eggs. 

One  tablespoonfol  of  botter. 

Pot  the  bread  crombs  in  the  podding-dish, 
poor  the  milk  over  them^  add  the  beaten  eggs, 
butter  and  sugar,  mix  well,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  If  baked  too  long 
it  will  be  watery.  Beat  op  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  Dhiw  the 
dish  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven  and  cover  the  top 
of  the  pudding  with  a  layer  of  jelly,  then  spread 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  over  it,  replace  in  the 
oven,  and  bake  until  slightly  browned.  Have 
the  oven  hot  for  the  meriogoe.  Eat  cold  with 
cream,  but  the  pudding  is  good  without  sauce. 

PUDDINe  BAUOB. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 

jOne  cup  of  sugar. 

One  tea8i)Oonful  of  cornstarch. 

One  teaspoonful  of  any  kind  of  flavoring  pre- 
ferred. 

Stir  the  botter  and  sogar  together  ontil  it  is 
creamy ;  dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  a  little  cold 
water,  pot  it  on  the  stove  and  poor  boiling 
water  into  it  ontil  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
starch.  Let  it  boil  op,  then  poor  the  starch  over 
the  butter  and  sogar,  mix  well,  then  add  the 
flavoring. 
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OBAJiGB   PUDDING. 

Peel  and  cnt  up  fine  four  medium-sized  sour 
orauges.  Put  tbem  iu  the  bottom  of  a  pudding- 
dish.    Add: 

Oue  teacup  of  white  sugar. 

Ooe  pint  of  boiled  milk. 

Tolks  of  three  eggs.' 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch. 

Dissolve  the  conistarch  in  a  little  cold  watfir, 
stir  it  into  the  boiled  mills .  Mix  the  sugar, 
oranges,  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  together  ;  pour 
the  mUk  and  cornstarch  over  the  mixture,  and 


bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  draw  the  pudding  to  the  oven  door,  spread 

the  top  lightly  and  quickly  with  a  mering 

made  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  very 
stiff  froth,  and  mixed  with  two  teaspoonfuls  oi 
powdered  sugar.  Put  back  in  the  oven,  cover 
for  Ave  minutes,  then  remove  the  cover  and 
brown  slightly.  The  oven  must  be  very  hot,  so 
that  the  meringue  will  bake  quickly.  To  be- 
eaten  cold. '  If  successfully  made  this  is  a  des- 
sert  which  will  plea«e  the  most  fastidious  palate. 

MIRA  EATOK. 


HOW  BUDDHA  TAUGHT  VEGETARIANISM. 


The  king  stood  in  his  hall  of  offering. 
On  either  hand  the  white-robed  Brahmans  ranged 
Muttered  their  mantras,  feeding  still  the  fire 
Which  roared  upon  the  midmost  altar.    There 
From  scented  woods  flickered  bright  tongues  of 

flame, 
Hissing  and  curling  as  they  licked  the  gifts 
Of  ghee  and  spices  and  the  Soma  juice. 
The  joy  of  Indra.    Round  about  the  pile 
A  slow,  thick,  scarlet  streamlet  smoked  and  ran. 
Sucked  by  the  sand,  but  ever  rolling  down, 
The  blood  of  bleating  victims.    One  such  lay, 
A  spotted  goat,  long-homed,  its  head  bound 

back 
With  manja  grass;  at  its  stretched  throat  the 

knife 
Pressed  by  a   priest,  who  murmured,   **Thi8, 

dread  gods 
Of  many  yajnas,  cbmeth  as  the  crown 
From  Bimbasftra ;  take  ye  joy  to  see 
The  spirted  blood,  and  pleasure  in  the  scent 
Of  rich  flesh  roasting  'mid  the  fragrant  flames  ; 
Let  the  king's  sins  be  laid  upon  this  goat. 
And  let  the  fire  consume  them  burning  it, 
For  now  I  strike." 

But  Buddha  softly  said, 
"  Let  him  not  strilte,  great  king  I ''  and  therewith 

loosed 
The  victim's  bonds,  none  staying  him,  so  great 
His  presence  was.  Then,  craving  leave,  he  spake 
Of  life,  which  all  can  take,  but  none  can  give  ; . 
Life,  which  all  creatures  love  and  strive  to  keep. 
Wonderful,  dear,  and  pleasant  unto  each, 
Even  to  the  meanest ;  yea,  a  boon  to  all 
Where  pity  is,  for  pity  makes  the  world 
Soft  to  the  weak  and  noble  for  the  strong. 
Unto  the  dumb  lips  of  the  flock  he  lent 
Sad,  pleading  words,  showing  how  man,  who 

prays 
For  mercy  to  the  gods,  is  merciless. 
Being  as  god  to  those ;  albeit  all  life 
Is  linked  and  kin,  and  what  we  slay  have  given 
Meek  tribute  of  their  milk  and  wool,  and  set 
Fast  trust  upon  the  hands  which  murder  them. 
Also  he  spake  of  what  the  holy  books 
Do  surely  teach,  how  that  at  death  some  sink 
To  bird  and  beast,  and  these  rise  up  to  man 
In  wanderings  of  the  spark  which  grows  purged 

flame. 


So  were  the  sacriflce  new  sin,  If  so 

The  fated  passage  of  a  soul  be  staid. 

Nor,  spake  he,  shall  oue  wash  his  spirit  clean 

By  blood ;  nor  gladden  gods,  being  good,  witlk 

blood ; 
Nor  bribe  them,  being  evil ;  nay,  nor  lay 
Upon  the  brow  of  innocent  bound  beasts 
One  hair's  weight  of  that  answer  all  must  give 
For  all  things  done  amiss  or  wrongfully, 
Alone,  each  for  himself,  reckoning  with  that 
The  flxed  arithmic  of  the  universe. 
Which  meteth  good  for  good  and  ill  for  ill. 
Measure    for    measure,    unto    deeds,    words,, 

thoughts ; 
Watchful,  aware,  implacable,  unmoved ; 
Making  all  futures  frui^  of  all  the  pasts. 
Thus  spake  he,  breathing  words  so  piteous 
With  such  high  lordliness  of  ruth  and  right, 
The  priests  drew  back  their  garments  o'er  the 

hands 
Crimsoned  with  slaughter,  and  the  king  came- 

near. 
Standing    with    clasped    palms     reverencing^ 

Buddha ; 
While  still  our  lord  went  on,  teaching  how  fair 
This  earth  were  if  all  living  things  be  linked 
In  friendliness  and  common  use  of  foods. 
Bloodless  and  pure;  the  golden  grain,bright  froits^ 
Sweet  herbs  which  grow  for  all,  the  waters  wan. 
Sufficient  drinks  and  meats.    Which  when  these 

heard. 
The  might  of  gentleness  so  conquered  them. 
The  priests  themselves  scattered  their  altar-flames 
And  flung  away  the  steel  of  sacriflce  ; 
And  through  the  land  next  day  passed  a  decree 
Proclaimed  by  criers,  and  in  this  wise  graved 
On  rock  and  column :  "  Thw  the  king's  wiUis: 
There  hath  been  iUtughterfw  tAe  sacrifice 
And  slaying  for  the  meat^  but  henceforth  none 
ShaU  spiU  the  blood  qf  life  nor  toMe  of  fleah. 
Seeing  that  knowledge  groum^  and  life  is  one. 
And  mercy  cometh  to  the  mere^fid," 
So  ran  the  edict,  and  from  those  days  forth 
Sweet  peace  hath  spread  between  all  living  kind, 
Man  and  the  beaitts  which  serve  him,  and  the 

birds. 
On  all  those  banks  of  Ounga  where  our  lord 
Taught  with  his  saintly  pity  and  soft  speech. 
—Ark  old's  Light  ^  Asia, 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


A  Remarkable  Race  of  men.— 

The  Monakees,  or  inhabitants  of  the  western 
Moon  Mountains,  appear  to  be  unlike  any 
other  race  of  the  known  world.  In  mechani- 
cal arts  advanced  far  beyond  their  neighbors, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  addicted  to  most 
preposterous  habits  and  superstitions.  With 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  Fant-Arabian  dialects,  the  Hakim  in- 
terviewed their  priests  and  medicine-men,  in- 
spected their  dwellings,  caves,  and  temples, 
and  visited  many  of  their  outlying  villages, 
and  continued  his  investigations  even  after 
his  official  duties  had  recalled  him  to  Khun- 
dabad.  For  the  Khundi  chieftain,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  ascertained  the  whereabouts 
of  the  captive  traders,  and  finallv  effected 
their  release,  and  after  the  end  of  the  next 
rainy  season  the  Tripclitans  returned  to 
'  Darfoor,  where  the  Hakim  took  charge  of 
the  sick,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  writing 
the  chronicle  of  his  discovery.  This  chron- 
cle,  addressed  to  his  kinsman,  the  mollah  of 
Tripoli,  gives  a  circumstantial  description  of 
the  Moimkee  race;  their  habits,  physical  pe- 
culiarities, and  singular  superstitions — inter- 
spersed with  an  account  of  his  personal  ad- 
ventures and  of  the  reflections  that  occurred 
to  him  while  traveling  through  their  country. 
"The  work  abounds  with  incidents  and 
graphic  descriptions,"  says  the  reviewer  of  the 
first  German  translation,  **as  well  as  with 
scientific  disclosures  that  throw  a  suggestive 
%ht  on  the  origin  of  the  customs  and  vices  of 
civilized  life."  Besides  his  first  professional 
trips  across  the  frontier,  the  Hakim  seems  to 
have  spent  nearly  eight  months  among  the 
Monakees,  collecting  information  on  all  pos- 
sible topics,  interviewing  the  just  and  watch- 
ing the  wicked,  t Aiveling  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, often  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  but  always 
stistained  by  the  conviction  that  *'  Allah  had 
appointed  him  to  perform  this  work,"  and 
the  hope  that  the  world  would  recognize  its 
importance. — Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  Sandias— Past  and  Present. 

—The  Sandia  mountains  are  dotted  with 
ruins  of  ancient  smelters  of  a  kind  that  are 
not  in  use  anywhere  at  the  present  day.  The 
native  New  Mexican  or  Spanish  people  do 
not  appear  to  have  accmired  the  mode  of 
erecting  them  from  the  Indians.  Even  the 
Pueblo  of  to-day  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner  of  their  construction.  They  were 
cheap  and  simple,  but  they  answered  the  pur- 
pose admirably.  But  in  no  instance  has  any 
indication  of  Uie  existence  of  a  stamp-mill 
been  found  in  the  Sandias.  This  would 
show  that  ancient  mining  was  not  restricted 
to  the  working  of  free  gold,  and  that  the  ex- 
traction of  gold  from  smelting  ore  was  under- 
stood. But  it  is  undeniable  that  discoveries 
in  the  modes  of  obtaining  gold  from  com- 
binations of  ores  have  recently  been  made 
that  could  never  have  been  known  to  the  an- 


cients, and  this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  slag  now  found  near  these  old 
smelters  contains  gold  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Yet  the  records,  histories,  and  tradi- 
tions agree  that  gold  was  obtained  iu  fabu- 
lous amounts.  With  modem  appliances  and 
new  and  cheap  methods,  the  yield  should 
now  be  much  greater.  Gold  ore  in  whatever 
shape  can  now  be  cheaply  treated  and  not  an 
atom  be  lost.  When  one  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  great  Jl)ulk  of  gold  taken  out  of  the 
Sandias  by  the  Indians  in  their  crude  way^ 
he  must  be  convinced  of  the  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  these  mountains.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Sandias  will  event- 
ually be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  New 
Mexican  mining  districts. — Bemadillo  News, 

A  Peenliar  Coaiilry.— The  climate 
in  which,  as  reported  several  years  ago,  things 
seem  to  be  most  mixed,  is  New  Holland, 
where  it  is  summer  when  it  is  winter  in  Eu- 
rope, and  vice  versa ;  where  the  barometer 
rises  before  bad  weather  and  falls  before 
good  ;  where  the  north  is  the  hot  wind  and 
the  south  the  cold ;  where  the  humblest 
house  is  fitted  up  with  cedar  and  mahogany, 
and  myrtle  is  burned  for  fuel ;  where  the 
swans  are  black,  and  the  eagles  white ; 
where  the  kangaroo,  an  animal  between  a 
squirrel  and  a  deer,  has  five  claws  on  its  fore- 
paws,  and  three  talons  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
yet  hops  on  its  tail ;  where  the  mole  lays 
eggs  and  has  a  duck's  bill  ;  where  there  is  a 
bird  with  a  broom  in  its  mouth  instead  of  a 
tongue  ;  where  there  is  a  fish  one  half  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Raia  and  the  other  half  to 
that  of  Squalus  ;  where  the  pears  are  made 
of  wood  with  the  stalk  at  the  broader  end  ; 
and  where  the  cherry  grows  with  the  cherry- 
stone outside. — Exchange, 

Advance  of  Photoirrapliy.— A  new 

era  in  photography  appears  to  have  set  in, 
and  the  old  collodion  process,  by  which  so 
much  beautiful  work  has  been  done,  seems 
likely  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  what  is 
known  as  the  gelatine  or  emulsion  process. 
In  this  method  the  sensitive  chemicals  are 
mechanically  combined  with  pure  gelatine, 
and  extremely  thin  films  of  this  are  dried  on 
glass  or  some  other  impervious  surface,  and 
in  this  state  they  will  keep  sensitive  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  if  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere.  The  great 
feature  of  these  films  is  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  light,  and  that  photo- 
graphs can  be  taken  with  them  in  one-twen- 
tieth or  even  a  thirtieth  of  the  time  occupied 
in  the  ordinary  collodion  process.  This  is  an 
advance  that  only  photographers  know  the 
full  value  of,  and  it  enables  them  to  obtain 
practically  instantaneous  pictures,  of  moving 
objects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of 
objects  only  partially  illuminated,  such  as  the 
interior  of  buildings,  dark  forest  scenery,  and 
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-so  forth.  Another  great  advantage  is  that 
after  the  picture  is  chemically  impressed  upon 
them  by  exposure  they  remain  unchanged, 
and  can  be  as  perfectly  developed  months 
after  as  at  the  time  they  are  taken. — Journal 
of  the  Telegraph. 

The  Water  of  Some  of  our  Great 

Cities. — A  writer  for  the  Chemical  News  has 
been  making  analyses  of  the  water  supplied 
by  public  authority  for  drinking  purposes  in 
eleven  of  our  principal  cities,  and  furnished 
for  publication  the  following  table,  showing 
the  order  of  purity.  It  should  be  noted  with 
regard  to  the  Newark,  Jersey*  City,  and  Ho- 
boken  water  that  the  chemist's  samples  of 
that  were  "  made  all  upon  the  one  day,  at  the 
close  of  a  period  of  many  weeks  of  almost  un- 
exampled drought,  and  analyses  of  the  forty 
samples  thus  collected  show  not  only  the 
composition  of  the  river  water  in  its  worst 
condition,  but  likewise  the  changes  ia  that 
composition  during  a  flow  of  twenty-one 
miles  "  : 

I.  Brooklyn. 

II.  Rochester. 

III.  Philadelphia. 

IV.  Baltimore. 
V.  Washington. 

VI.  New  York. 

VII.  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken. 
VIII.  Cincinnati. 

IX.  Oswego. 
X.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

XI.  Boston. 
The  time  when  the  comparison  was  made 
was  about  July  i,  1881.  The  writer  thus 
comments  upon  the  result :  **  In  many  par- 
ticulars the  order  thus  arrived  at  was  quite 
unforeseen,  and  was  a  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise. This  was  more  especially  true  of  Bos- 
ton, which  I  anticipated  would  stand  nearly 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  which  actually 
came  at  the  bottom,  and  yet  the  water-sheds 
of  both  BrQoklyn  and  Boston  are  upon  drift 
gravel.  A  month  later  I  found  that  the  best 
hotels  in  Boston,  and  private  citizens  who 
were  willing  to  be  at  the  extra  expense,  were 
supplied  by  spring  water  carted  into  the  city 
and  sold  at  a  good  price  per  gallon.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  28th  of 
August,  when  I  visited  the  city  again,  and 
inspected  the  Cochituate  Lake  and  the  Sud- 
bury and  Mystic  Rivers,  the  three  sources  of 
supply.  The  water  in  tfie  reservoirs  supplied 
by  the  two  latter  streams  had  a  yellow  color 
and  disagreeable  musty  taste  and  smell. 
During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  summer  all 
the  reservoirs  had  contained  an  abundant 
growth  of  algae,  which  later  on  had  decom- 
posed, leaving  behind  the  bad  taste  referred 
to.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  these  Boston 
waters  is  the  large  amount  of  decomposable 
organic  matters  held  in  solution." 

Tides  in  PretaistoHc  Ayes.— Prof. 
Ball,  of  England,  in  a  recent  lecture,  said  on 
this  subject :  **  At  present  the  moon  is  240,- 
000  miles  away,  but  there  was  a  time  when 


the  moon  was  only  one-sixth  part  of  this,  or 
say  40,000  miles  away.  That  time  must  have 
corresponded  to  some  geological  epoch.  It 
may  have  been  earlier  than  the  time  when 
Eozoon  lived.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
later.  I  want  to  point ^out  &at  when  the 
moon  was  only  40,000  miles  away  we  had  in 
it  a  geological  engine  of  transcendent  power. 
If  the  present  tides  be  three  feet,  and  if  the 
early  tides  were  216  times  their  present  amount 
then  it  is  plain  that  the  ancient  tides  must 
have  been  648  ft. 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  ancient 
times  tides  of  this  amount,  and  even  tides  very 
much  larger,  must  have  occurred.  I  ask  the 
geologists  to  take  account  of  these  facts,  and 
to  consider  the  effect — a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of 
648  ft.  twice  every  day.  Dwell  for  one  mo- 
ment on  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  tide  648 
ft.  high,  and  see  what  an  agent  it  would  be 
for  the  performance  of  geological  work!  We 
are  now  standing,  I  suppose,  some  500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sea  is  a  good 
many  miles  from  Birmingham,  yet  if  the  rise 
and  fall  at  the  coasts  were  648  ft. ,  Birming- 
ham might  be  as  gre?it  a  seaport  as  Liverpool. 
Three-quarters  tide  would  bring  the  sea  into 
the  streets  of  Birmingham.  At  high  tide 
there  would  be  about  150  ft.  of  blue  water 
over  our  heads.  Every  house  would  be  cov- 
ered, and  the  tops  of  a  few  chimneys  would 
alone  indicate  the  site  of  the  town. 

**  In  a  few  hours  more  the  whole  of  this  vast 
flood  would  have  retreated.  Not  only  would 
it  leave  England  high  and  dry,  but  probably 
the  Straits  of  Dover  would  be  drained,  and 
perhaps  even  Ireland  would  in  a  literal  sense 
become  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
few  hours  pass,  and  the  whole  of  England  is 
again  inundated,  but  only  again  to  &  aban- 
doned." 

Hope    for   Sufferers    bjr   Heart 

Disease. — According  to  Dr.  J.  Milner  Foth- 
ergill,  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  as 
to  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  are  undergoing 
very  considerable  changes,  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  hopelessness  with  which  they 
have  been  regarded  in  the  past.  Not  every 
murmur  which  may  be  heard  over  the  heart  is 
a  sign  that  the  patient  is  destined  to  a  sudden 
deaSi  from  the  action  of  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces the  sound,  nor  is  it  always  evidence  of 
organic  cardiac  disease.  It  is  a  grave  symp- 
tom, but  its  importance  may  be  and  often  is 
exaggerated.  It  is  only  probably  produced 
by  deformity  in  the  cardiac  valves  ;  but  ana- 
mic,  aortic,  and,  still  more,  pulmonary  mur- 
murs are  now  generally  recognized.  The 
late  Dr.  Latham  carefully  discri.minated  be- 
tween grave  and  comparatively  trivial  inju- 
ries tQ  the  mitralvalve  curtains  by  endocar- 
ditis, and  held  that  there  were  three  divisions 
of  cases  of  permanent  unsoundness  of  the 
heart  remaining  after  endocarditis  :  i.  Cases 
in  which,  besides  the  permanent  endocardial 
murmur,  there  is  no  other  symptom  referable 
to  the  heart  ;  2.  Cases  in  which,  besides  the 
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iDTinnar,  there  is  occasional  palpitation  ;  and, 
3.  Cases  in  which,  besides  the  murmur,  there 
is  constant  palpitation.  The  typical  cases  of 
the  text-books,  where  there  is  a  series  of 
morbid  sequels,  gradually  descending  more 
or  less  swiftly,  all  belong  to  the  third  divis- 
ion. Dr.  Fothergill  has  cases  in  his  own 
practice  of  mitral  murmurs  which  have  ex- 
isted for  fourteen,  sixteen,  twenty-seven,  and 
thirty-eight  years,  without  developing  any 
very  alarming  symptoms,  and  reports  the 
death,  between  the  writing  and  publication 
of  his  article,  of  a  case  of  aortal  regurgita- 
tion—a  rapidly  fatal  form  of  disease — which 
had  not  perceptibly  advanced  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  excessive  activity.  He  also 
notices  cases  of  aortic  obstruction  of  four- 
teen, sixteen,  and  eleven  years,  of  which  the 
first  only  has  as  yet  died.  In  conclusion,  he 
observes  that  under  proper  treatment,  by 
which  the  prospects  are  profoundly  affected, 
and  with  care,  a  life  of  activity  is  practicable 
in  many  cases,  provided  bodily  exertion  be 
avoided,  or  exercised  moderately. 

Tar  Water.— Mr.  Dewey,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  communicates  the  following  to  the 
Gardener's  Monthly  :  Gas-tar  water  is  sure 
death  to  potato  bugs.  Mr.  S.  R.  Hart,  of 
Brighton,  N.  Y.,  near  Rochester,  has  for  two 
years  past  used  on  his  potato  .vines  water 
which  has  been  impregnated  with  gas  tar. 
Two  quarts  of  gas  tar  in  a  pail,  and  fill  the 
pail  with  water  ;  stir  it  up  well,  and  let  the 
tar  settle.  Then  sprinkle  the  vines  with 
the  water  from  a  sprinkling  pot.  This  has 
proven  more  effective  than  Paris  green.  He 
has  also  tried  it  on  currant  bushes,  and  finds 
it  equally  effective.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
perfectly  reliable,  and  no  doubt  will  prove 
equally  sure  death  to  insects  of  every  kind  on 
trees.  This  gas  tar  can  be  had  for  $1  a  bar- 
rel, and  one  barrel  would  supply  a  whole 
township. 

Best  Vaiieti<^s  of  Peacta-Trees. 

—A  fniit-grower  offers  the  following  sugges- 
tions on  the  selection  and  planting  of  peach- 
trees.    Among  the  best  varieties  are  : 

Lord  F(ilmerston. — This  is  a  very  large, 
creamy  white  peach  with  a  pink  blush.  It  is 
one  of  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings  ;  fruit  rich  and 
jnicy,  and  ripens  immediately  after  the  well- 
known  Crawford's  Late. 

Wager, — Quite  a  noticeable  variety,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  believed  that  the  pits,  when 
planted,  produce  the  same  variety.  Fruit 
large,  yellow,  and  red,  of  good  quality  ;  ripens 
in  August. 

ConkHng. — This  originated  in  Northern 
New  York.  It  is  a  fine,  large,  new,  yellow 
peach,  and  ripens  after  Crawford's  Early. 

Waterloo, — A  new,  extra  early  peach  of 
great  promise.  Fruit  yellow  and  red,  of  fine 
qoality,  and  among  the  earliest  and  largest  of 
the  early  varieties. 

Early  Alexander ^  Amsden*s  June^  Wilder^ 
Early  Beatrice^  and  Downing  are  other  extra 
early  kinds  that  may  be  planted  in  safety 


quite  generally  throughout  the  country.  Of 
these  the  Alexander  and  Downing  are  per- 
haps the  best  for  profit. 

Musser^  Saunders^  Early  Louise ^  Early  Riv- 
ers^  2sv^  Hale' s  Early  follow  them  in  about  the 
order  named,  ripening  within  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Troth's  Early ^  Mountain  Rose^  Large  Early 
York^  Foster^  Crawford's  Early ^Moore  s  Favor- 
ite^  and  Old  Mixon  Free  ripen  next,  in  about 
the  order  named.  The  first  two  are  medium - 
sized  varieties,  and  the  others  from  large  to 
extra  large,  profitable  and  very  desirable. 
They  are  yellow  or  red  varieties,  and  suc- 
ceed pretty  generally  wherever  peaches  can 
be  raised. 

Stump  the  World,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Fox's 
Seedling  (white),  Crawford's  Late,  Heath 
Cling  (white),  Beers'  Lenock,  Keyport  White, 
and  Solway  are  large  or  extra  large  late  va- 
rieties, and  among  the  most  profitable.  They 
prove  adapted  to  most  parts  of  the  country, 
though  the  last  four  kinds  are  almost  too  late 
to  always  ripen  well  in  the  most  northern  sec- 
tions. 

Bilyen's  Late  October  and  Steadley  are  fine, 
large  white  peaches,  and  among  the  very 
latest.  Their  fruit  sometimes  sells  at  very 
high  prices. 

The  trees  may  be  set  out  from  14  to  18  feet 
apart,  and  the  branches  well  trimmed  back 
after  the  trees  are  planted.  As  peach-trees 
only  cost  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  each,  ac- 
cording, to  quantity,  and  as  the  trees  re- 
quire only  a  few  moments'  care  each  year, 
and  produce  fruit  when  only  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  there  are  few  persons  com- 
paratively but  who  may  soon  have  delicious, 
ripe,  blushing  peaches  of  their  own  raising. 

A  Discovery  of  a  City  of  CliflT 

Dwellers. — Mr.  J.  J.  Stephenson,  the  con- 
ductor of  an  exploring  expedition  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  last  fall,  communicated 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  discovery  of  an  ancient  cliff  city 
60  miles  long. 

Mr.  Stephenson  examined  this  deserted 
city  during  several  days,  visiting  -portions 
distant  45  miles  from  each  other,  and  discov- 
ering with  his  glass  that  the  excavations  ex- 
tended 15  or  20  miles  further  on.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  inaccessible,  but  many  of 
3ie  old  paths,  worn  many  inches  deep  by  the 
feet  of  the  ancients  who  dwelt  there,  are  in- 
tact, and  by  them  the  explorer  mounted  to 
the  old  dwellings.  There  was  a  marked  sim- 
ilarity in  the  form  and  construction  of  these 
excavations.  There  was  only  one  aperture, 
which  served  for  door,  window,  and  chimney. 
The  single  room  had  an  oval  roof,  which  bore 
the  grooves  made  by  the  flinty  adzes  or  axes 
of  the  excavators.  The  method  of  digging 
or  carving  out  these  caves  was  disclosed  by 
the  form  and  direction  of  the  grooves,  which 
were  usually  parallel  to  each  other,  and  sev- 
eral inches  apart,  while  between,  as  shown  by 
the  rough  surface  of  the  stone,  the  remaining  ^ 
substance  had  been  broken  off.     There  were 
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fire-places  at  the  rear,  but  no  place  of  exit  for 
the  smoke,  except  the  single  aperture  in  front. 
Many  of  the  dwellings  had  side  or  rear  ex- 
cavations of  small  size,  within  some  of  which 
corn-cobs  and  beans  were  foimd,  evidently 
left  by  chance  inhabitants  of  a  later  period. 
Near  the  roof  of  many  of  the  caves  there 
were  mortices,  projecting  from,  which  in  some 
instances  there  were  discovered  the  decayed 
ends  of  wooden  sleepers.  These  were  of  a 
kind  of  wood  not  recognizable  as  a  present 
growth  of  the  locality  and  unknown  to  the 
explorers.  Specimens  were  brought  away  to 
be  examined  and  classified  by  naturalists.  In 
the  sides  of  some  dwellings  there  were  found 
small  recesses,  evidently  used  as  cupboards 
for  the  household  utensils  of  the  family.  The 
substance  of  the  cliff  was  tufa,  a  volcanic  ash 
quite  soft  and  easily  worked  by  the  rude  im- 
plements of  the  old  builders. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  Mesa  or  table-land 
above  these  caves  there  were  found  large 
circular  structures,  now  in  ruins,  but  with 
walls  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  still 
standing.  They  were  evidently  places  of 
worship.  They  were  built  of  square  stones 
of  nearly  uniform  size,  about  twenty  inches 
in  length  by  six  inches  in  width  and  four  in 
thickness,  cut  from  the  cliff.  Measurements 
were  made  of  two  of  these  structures,  one  of 
which  was  loo  and  the  other  200  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  might  have  held  from  1,000  to  2,000 
people.  The  inference  that  these  were 
places  of  worship  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  Pueblos  of  the  present  day,  who  ^re  fire 
and  sun  worshipers,  have  similar  temples. 
No  remains  of  altars  were  found,  which  fact 
is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  exposed 
situation  and  the  soft  materials  probably  used 
in  the  construction  of  such  furniture.  The 
southern  end  of  this  cave  city,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  the  most  densely  populated, 
presented  many  evidences  of  art  and  indus- 
try. There  were  found  many  animal  forms 
carved  out  of  stone.  In  one  place  there  were 
two  life-size  mountain  lions,  animals  which 
are  still  peculiar  to  that  region.  There  are 
also  to  be  seen  many  smaller  animal  forms, 
so  much  worn  away  that  it  can  not  be  deter- 
mined what  they  were  designed  to  represent. 
Upon  standing  walls  in  this  neighborhood  are 
many  hieroglyphics,  which  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  picture  writing  of  the  living 
Pueblos,  may,  Mr.  Stephenson  thinks,  be 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  deciphered.  The 
great  age  of  this  city  is  proved  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  (Ubris  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  cliff  which  covers  its  base.  In  places 
where  mountain  brooks  have  cut  their  way 
through,  the  existence  of  one  and  sometimes 
two  rows  of  cave  dwellings  below  the  surface 
of  the  (Ubris  is  disclosed. 

Oriidn  and  Influence  of  Temper- 

AMENT. — In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Davis,  it  was  stated  that  the  idea  of  tempera- 
ment was  borrowed  from  the  elements.  Orig- 
inally it  was  meant  to  represent  heat  and 


cold,  and  the  subdivisions  were  limited. 
Recently  it  had  been  discovered  that  temper- 
ament was  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
divisions, and  one  writer  had  indicated  as 
many  as  twelve  temperaments.  The  speaker 
himself  had  been  able  to  discover  but  one 
temperament,  with  a  single  origin  ;  but  it 
was  susceptible  of  seven  subdivisions.  It 
had  \\^  origin  back  among  the  creative  forces 
of  nature,  where  life  preceded  organic  de- 
velopment into  blood,  muscles,  bones,  and 
tissues  ;  and  temperament  was  projected  inta  • 
the  vital  organism  by  the  chemical  forces  that 
wrought  at  the  formation  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary structures.  Nutrition  and  genera- 
tion he  found  at  the  base  of  the  subdivisions, 
and  rising  thence  he  would  designate  them 
as  (i)  the  nutritive,  (2)  the  sensitive,  (3)  the 
muscular,  (4)  the  motive,  (5)  the  mental,  (6> 
the  spiritual,  (7)  and  the  harmonial.  These 
were  the  temperaments  as  he  had  learned  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  analogies  of  nature; 
and  different  individuals,  drawing  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  same  food,  would  make  very 
different'  external  and  mental  characteristics. 
Mr.  Davis  here  illustrated  his  idea  by  pictures 
of  phrenologically  developed  heads  in  the 
different  degrees  of  progiiss  from  the  sav- 
age or  nutritve  temperament  to  the  highest 
or  harmonial  temperament  as  expressed  in 
the  preponderance  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  This  latter  development,  in 
the  view  of  Mr.  Davis,  might  be  considered 
representative  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
He  spoke  further  of  the  influence  that  moth- 
ers may  have  in  forming  the  temperament  of 
their  offspring,  and  promised  to  elaborate  his 
subject  more  fully  at  another  time. 

Artificial  l¥lne  — A  CoNViNaNG  Il- 
lustration.— In  England  recently  a  phy- 
sician of  Jersey,  CoUenette  by  name,  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  **  Manufacture  of  Old  Crusted 
Port."  One  of  the  audience  was  requested 
to  purchase  from  a  local  wine  merchant  of 
repute  a  bottle  of  port,  for  which  he  paid  six 
shillings.  This,  with  cobwebs,  etc.,  was  de- 
posited on  the  lecturer's  table.  Dr.  CoUen- 
ette then  stated  he  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  produce  a  similar  article  at  a 
cost  of  five  farthings.  A  judge — a  gentleman 
said  to  be  well  qualified — was  then  elected 
by  the  meeting.  A  committee  was  chosen 
to  come  on  to  the  platform  and  witness  the 
operation;  this  consisted  of  weighing  out  in- 
gredients. The  basis  of  the  composition 
was  cider;  bullock's  blood  was  used  for  a 
rich  tawny  color,  tartaric  acid  to  give  age, 
cream  of  tartar  mixed  with  gum  water  was 
smeared  on  the  inside  of  the  bottle  and  gave 
a  beautiful  crust.  Outside,  cobwebs  with 
dust  and  whitewash  were  applied  to  give  an 
ancient  look,  and  the  bottle  was  stoppered 
with  a  well-stained  cork.  The  expert  was  in- 
troduced, and  tasted  a  'glass  from  each  bottle, 
declaring,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  the  au- 
dience, that  the  wine  a  la  ColUnetU  was  the 
genuine  article  ;  the  temperance  audience  of 
course  applauded  to  the  echo. 
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"ACCIDENTAL"  SHOOTINGS, 

nPHAT  was  a  light  sentence  which  the 
Jersey  judge  inflicted  upon  the  young 
man  who  shot  and  almost  killed  a  young 
girl  "accidentally."  In  idiotic  playful- 
ness he  leveled  his  gun  at  her,  and  after 
it  had  gone  off  and  she  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  senseless  from  the  effect  of  the 
shot,  he  in  idiotic  horror  exclaimed  that 
he  "  didn't  know  it  was  loaded."  Possibly 
if  the  case  had  occurred  in  New  York  or 
any  other  State  besides  New  Jersey,  the 
judgment  would  have  been  lighter.  As 
it  was,  the  judge  severely  censured  the 
careless  fellow,  and  deprecated  the  laxity 
of  law  and  custom  which  permitted 
the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  by  igno- 
rant and  unskillful  persons.  We  can  not 
understand  why  intelligent  law-makers 
allow  such  a  relic  of  barbarism  to  exist 
in  the  thickly  settled  places  of  civiliza- 
tion. Nine-tenths  of  the  killing  and 
maiming  reported  in  our  newspapers  are 
done  with  gun,  pistol,  or  dagger — ^the 
pistol  being  especially  conspicuous  as 
the  weapon  of  recklessness  and  brutal- 
ity. And  it  certainly  would  be  an  act  of 
the  clearest  wisdom  to  restrict  the  sale 
and  wearing  of  these  dangerous  things. 


They  have  no  real  use  in  the  arts  of 
modem  life ;  they  are  merely  instruments 
of  cruelty,  and  no  man  with  any  claim  to 
humanity  would  advocate  the  practice 
of  carrying  them  on  the  person.  They 
whose  office  it  is  to  protect  society  against 
the  lawless  and  disorderly  hangers-on  of 
society,  the  sheriff,  the  policeman,  the 
detective,  have  some  reason  for  arming 
themselves  against  the  perils  to  which 
their  employment  exposes  them.  The 
keeping  of  a  rifle  or  fowling-piece  in 
rural  neighborhoods  should  be  by  li- 
cense. In  some  of  the  States  a  license 
is  required  for  the  general  sale  of  gun- 
powder; the  same  logic  is  applicable  to 
the  instruments  which  utilize  the  gun- 
powder. Next  to  a  statute  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  a  law  re- 
stricting the  sale  and  wearing  of  deadly 
weapons  would  be  beneficial,  we  think, 
in  reducing  the  number  of  crimes  against 
the  person  which  keep  our  police  so  busy. 
If,  however,  such  a  statute  had  only  the 
one  effect  of  relieving  the  community  of 
these  painful  cases  of  carelessness  in 
which  the  childish  wail,  "  I  didn't  know 
it  was  loaded,"  is  the  only  excuse  offered 
by  the  offender,  its  existence  and  enforce- 
ment would  be  a  civil  beneficence. 

With  such  a  statute  is  it  likely  that  the 
press  would  have  occasion  to  record  the 
following  by  no  means  only  instance  of 
its  kind  ? 

"Monday  afternoon,  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Voorhees,  a  retired  Reformed  minister  of 
Port  Ewen,  was  quietly  seated  in  his 
home,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  a 
crash  of  glass,  and  felt  the  breeze  of  a 
passing  missile.  Some  one  in  the  street 
had  fired  a  32-caliber  bullet  through  his 
window,  which  passed  within  six  inches 
of  his  head,  and  dashing  through  a  look- 
ing-glass flattened  out  against  the  wall 
and  dropped  to  <he  floor.     He  rushed 
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outdoors,  but  could  see  no  author  of 
the  shot.  Who  fired  it  is  a  mystery." — 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  March  4. 

Nor  should  we  have  been  inflicted  with 
the  painful  details  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Mr.  C.  J.  Vanderbilt,  for  a  judicious 
law  would  certainly  preclude  the  supply  of 
deadly  weapons  to  persons  of  diseased 
or  weak  minds  and  bodies. 


CHINAMAN  vs.  AMEttlCAN. 

Tl  THAT'S  the  matter?  Congress  has 
actually  passed  a  law  imposing  se- 
vere restrictions  upon  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. And  the  principal  reason,  as  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  is  that 
the  Chinaman  is  too  powerful  a  competi- 
tor with  the  American  workingman.  He 
can  live  more  cheaply  than  the  American, 
is  content  with  less  wages,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  do  better  work.  He  is 
simply  "  a  working  machine,"  says  one  of 
our  Representatives,  and  pays  little  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  our  institutions, 
and  has  no  sympathy  for  American  senti- 
ment, moral  or  social.  We  will  not  say 
whether  or  not  Ah-Sin  can  see  much  in 
the  general  complexion  of  American  af- 
fairs that  indicates  an  attractive  superi- 
ority over  the  condition  of  things  in 
China ;  but  as  he  is  a  conservative,  taci- 
turn, reflective  little  man,  he  must  ponder 
a  little  upon  the  inner  causes  of  the  con- 
spicuous activity  of  passion  and  propen- 
sity among  us.  From  his  loop-hole  in 
some  by-street,  he  observes  that  emula- 
tion, greed,  and  deceit  are  potent  factors 
in  the  life  of  all  classes  of  society,  but  that 
avarice  is  the  most  powerful  influence; 
hence,  his  characteristic  of  patient  dili- 
gence, by  ministering  to  this  ruling  pas- 
sion, will  conduce  to  his  own  benefit.  But 
he  has  habits  which  a^e  entirely  out  of 


keeping  with  American  manners.  For 
instance,  he  is  given  to  smoking  opium, 
and  'tis  said  also  that  he  is  horribly^ 
dirty  \  Yet,  somehow,  those  habits  don't 
impair  seriously  his  diligence  and  indus- 
try ;  while  the  very  common  practice  of 
drinking  whisky  and  beer,  and  smoking 
or  chewing  tobacco,  do  impair  an  Ameri- 
can's faculties  for  Industry ;  in  thousands 
of  instances  rendering  men  utterly  worth- 
less to  society.  We  know  that  Ah-Sin  is 
often  found  in  some  close  cellar,  amid 
squalid  surroundings,  plying  the  tools  of 
the  laundress;  but  the  product  of  his 
slender  yellow  fingers  in  the  way  of  puri- 
fied linen  is  little  short  of  the  marvelous. 
People  who  have  employed  him  in  sundry 
lines  of  shop  and  domestic  work,  say  that 
he  never  glosses  or  neglects  his  duties^ 
but  is  more  thorough  and  scrupulous  than 
his  employer.  He  seems  to  delight  in 
doing  his  best  every  time.  We  suspect 
that  a  certain  nameless  fear  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  feeling  which  has  expressed 
itself  in  the  late  legislation  against  Ah- 
Sin,  possibly  akin  to  that  sentiment  which 
in  Germany  and  Russia  has  cropped  out 
in  acts  of  lawlessness  or  persecution 
against  the  Jews.  The  energy,  shrewd- 
ness, and  diligence  of  the  man  of  Pales- 
tine make  the  Teuton  and  Sclav  tremble 
for  their  precedence  in  commerce  and 
politics. 

Ah-Sin  certainly  possesses  characteris- 
tics not  unlike  the  Jew  for  diligence  and 
industry,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts  he  is 
decidedly  the  superior.  A  California 
observer  say^,  "  In  every  employment  they 
have  entered,  the  Chinese  have  mastered 
their  work.  They  are  the  best  imitators 
in  the  world.  The  man  who  belittles  or 
minimizes  a  Chinaman  is  a  fool.  The 
Chinese  are  dangerous  because  they  arc 
adepts.  In  all  the  arts  and  sciences  we  find 
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them  rapidly  catching  up  with  modem 
progress."  This  may  be  the  "matter." 
But  can  it  be  that  we,  proud  representa- 
tives of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  and  pro- 
nounced advocates  of  Christian  charity 
and  liberal  culture,  are  doubtful  of  our 
ability  to  cope  with  Ah-Sin,  and  so  will 
shut  him  out  of  our  "  free  "  land  ?  « 


Since  the  above  was  written  the  bill  has 
been  vetoed  by  President  Arthur.  The 
strong  anti-Chinese  element  in  Congress 
inspired  by  the  antipathy  entertained  in 
California  against  the  Asiatic  may  pass 
the  bill  over  the  veto.  Would  it  not  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  admit  the  Chinaman,  not  as 
the  slave  of  a  contractor  or  employer,  but 
as  a  free  man  subject  in  all  respects  to 
our  laws  and  usages,  and  then  to  place 
hiA)  in  such  relations  as  will  tend  to  trans- 
form him  socially  and  morally  from  the 
Chinaman  to  the  American  ? 


The  Secret  of  It. — A  month  or  two 
ago  a  paragraph  was  published  in  the 
Phrenological  descriptive  of  Pullman, 
near  Chicago,  where  those  comfortable 
sleeping  and  drawing-room  coaches,  gen- 
erally in  use  on  trunk  lines  of  railway,  are 
manufactured.  What  we  would  add  now 
to  that  description  of  the  new  town  is  of 
a  moral  sort,  yet  most  positively  practi- 
cal in  its  relation  to  society  at  lai^e.  In 
twenty  months  this  town  of  workingmen 
has  grown  to  a  population  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  yet  so  harmonious  has 
been  its  life  that  the  necessity  of  any  po- 
lice supervision  has  not  been  even  inti- 
mated, no  lawless  or  disorderly  act  having 
been  witnessed  in  its  streets.  "  Why,  this 
is  extraordinary,  indeed!"  exclaims  the 
leader;  "and  taken  in  connection  with 


what  I  have  already  learned  about  Pull- 
man, it  must  be  a  sort  of  heaven  below. 
A  manufacturing  town,  and  so  peaceful 
that  'its  women  and  children  never  meet 
that  functionary  commonly  esteemed  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  the  policeman  or  watchman,  and 
whose  imaginations  are  not  filled  with 
scenes  of  ruffianism  and  brutality  con- 
jured up  by  the  spectacle  of  his  club! 
Why,  how  can  it  be  ?  What  is  the  secret, 
pray,  of  this  wonderful  novelty  in  Ameri- 
can life  ?  " 

Tis  easily  told,  and  we  have  it  from 
good  authority,  viz.,  the  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  that 
Pullman  is  a  strictly  temperance  settle- 
ment, and  not  a  drop  of  anything  alco- 
holic is  permitted  to  be  sold  within  its 
limits. 


No  MAN  can  safely  go  abroad,  that 
does  not  love  to  stay  at  home ;  no  man 
can  safely  speak,  that  does  not  willingly 
hold  his  tongue ;  no  man  can  safely  gov- 
ern, that  would  not  cheerfully  become 
subject;  no  man  can  safely  command 
that  has  not  truly  learned  to  obey;. and 
no  man  can  safely  rejoice,  but  he  that  has 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 


Who  Will  Bear  the  Banner  ?— Those 
who  have  been  pioneers  in  Phrenology,  and 
sought  to  secure  its  permanency  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  a  means  of  general 
education  and  the  personal  improvement  of 
individuals  in  all  coming  generations,  have 
established  an  Institute  for  thorough  in- 
struction in  this  science.  Since  1866,  when 
the  Institute  was  incorporated,  there  have 
been  sessions  for  the  instruction  of  students 
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€very  year,  and  in  two  years,  '76  and  *^^, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  give  a  second 
course. 

We  now  have  but  one  term  each  year, 
beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 

No  work  is  more  useful ;  none  offers  bet- 
ter results.  While  the  broad  fields  in  our 
line  of  effort  are  white,  ready  for  the  har- 
vest, most  of  those  who  have  labored  in 
them,  find  themselves  becoming  whitened 
by  time,  and  are  thus  reminded  that 
younger  hands  than  theirs  must,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  bear  the  burdens  and  reap  the  re- 
wards of  this  man-reforming  work.  Who 
will  prepare  to  fill  the  ranks?  Somebody 
will  do  it.  All  that  study  and  long  expe- 
rience and  practice  can  achieve  is  now  at 
the  service  of  those  who  desire  to  take  it, 


and  use  it  heartily  in  this  most  useful  of 
pursuits. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  such 
ample  facilities  be  had  to  learn  all  that  is 
known  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy 
than  in  the  Institute,  and  with  these  our 
students  are  made  familiar  by  careful  in- 
*spection  and  varied  explanations.  All  the 
skulls,  busts,  and  portraits  which  have  been 
collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
during  the  last  half  century,  are  made  tribu- 
tary in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  topics 
taught,  terms,  length  of  session,  expenses 
in  New  York,  etc.,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
apply  by  mail  for  "The  Institute  Extra," 
at  the  office  of  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, 753  Broadway,  New  York. 


lur  ^orresponlretits. 


Questions  of  "  General  Interest"  only 

■wilt  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  ques- 
tion at  a  time^  and  thai  clearly  stated^  must  be  pro- 
l^unded^  if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give 
him  the  henejit  of  an  early  considtratton. 

If  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Receive  Atten- 

tion  within  two  months^  the  correspondent  should  re- 
peat  it;  if  not  then  published^  the  inguirer  may  con- 
clude that  an  answer  is  withheld^ /or  good  reasons^ 
hy  the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

nid  the  editor^  and  /aeilitate  the  worh  of  the  printer^ 
if  our  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  for  publication  : 

X.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  It  is  o/ten 
necessary  to  cut  the  page  into  '*  tahes  "  for  compositors^ 
And  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
u/on. 

2.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly^  being  particularly 
careful  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  and  quotations. 

3.  Don''t  write  in  a  microscopic  handy  as  the  com- 
positor has  to  read  it  across  his  casSy  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  feet,  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  make 
changes  and  additions. 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheets 
together.  Sheets  about  ^* Commercial  note"*'  sine  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor, 

5.  Be  brief.  People  don'' t  like  to  read  long  stories.  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  as  one  of  double  that  length. 

6.  A  Iways  write  your  full  name  and  address  plain- 
ly at  the  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonym 
<yr  initials^  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 

St. 


We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  by  the  writers.  In  all  casbs, /rriWM  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  should,  ir 
they  expect  a  reply y  inclose  the  return  postage y  or  whet 
is  rettery  a  prepaid  envelope,  with  their  full  address. 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Annoying  Y^zt,— Question  :  My  feet 
trouble  a  good  deal.  Id  spite  of  washing  and 
other  pains,  they  sweat  easily  and  smell  badi}'. 
Can  yon  advise  me  what  to  do  for  them  ?    o.  F. 

AMWtr:  Foul  excretions  from  the  skin  show 
impurity  of  the  blood.  You  should  correct  your 
diet,  and  nse  other  means  to  improve  the  state 
of  your  system.  Bathe  your  feet  at  night  with 
tepid  water.  A  little  borax  in  the  water,  or  a 
little  ammonia,  will  help  to  prevent  the  bad 
odor.  Or  a  mild  solution  of  boric  acid  can  be 
used  to  sponge  the  feet  after  wushing  them. 
Tills  is  recommended  by  a  prominent  Englisb 
dermatologist. 

Spiritualism  and   Phrenology.— 

Question:  Have  spiritualists  ever  declared  is 
favor  of  phrenological  doctrines  t  If  so,  ple«a« 
to  tell  me  when  and  where  f  w.  h. 

AntMm.  The  advocates  of  "spiritualism" 
have  generally  supported  Phrenology.  In  the 
present  Number,  an  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Davis,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  spirit* 
ualists,  is  quoted.    And  within  a  few  weeks  the 
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^  qflAghiy  of  BoHton,  pablithed  the  foUow- 
In^  OB  a  commnnication  from  the  imteen  world. 
An  tnqolrer  ukM :  **  If  Phrenology  be  correct,  to 
what  extent  doce  it  affect  individual  reeponsl- 
liOityt"  and  is  answered:  *'We  know  that 
Phrenology  is  correct  To  ns  it  is  a  science 
eapable  of  the  ntmost  demonstration ;  bat  that 
tt  affects  IndiTidoal  responsibility  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  Conditions,  circnmstances, 
•ad  snrroandings  may  exert  an  influence  npon 
ns  OTer  which  we  haye  no  control,  and  through 
these  experiences  and  conditions  we  may  be  nn- 
able  to  eoltivate  those  attrlbntes  which  Phre- 
nology declares  we  are  all  possessed  of  to  that  ex- 
tent necessary  for  onr  highest  nnfoldment ;  bnt 
whereyer  we  neglect  an  opportonity  of  calling 
fbrth  the  best  powers  within  ns,  of  cnltivating 
and  developing  them,  then  arc  we  to  be  held 
.  xesponsible  for  our  shortcomings  or  neglect  It 
nrast  be  so ;  for  we  feel  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  ns,  and  if  we  do  wrong,  even  while  in 
the  body,  and  become  conscions  of  the  wrong 
and  its  effects  npon  ourselves  or  some  other,  we 
waB&t  for  it ;  the  elements  of  suffering  are  within 
our  souls,  and  we  can  no  more  get  away  from 
them  than  we  can  stay  away  from  our  conscious 
•elves."  This  is  a  very  dear  exposition,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  of  the  doctrtne  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. 

Electrified  Body. — Question :  In 
oombing  my  hair  there  is  a  dry,  crackling  sound, 
and  in  the  daric,  fleiy  streaks  follow  the  comb. 
At  times,  too,  when  undressing,  the  Inner  gar- 
ments seem  crackling,  and  a  fiery  streak  follows 
the  hand  in  stroking  them.  What  is  th^  cause  t 
Is  there  a  remedy  ?  L.  0. 

Answ$r:  All  persons  and  things  are  electrical 
to  some  degree,  and  you  are  evidently  in  an  over- 
charged eondition.  The  phenomenon  is  not 
without  precedent,  however.  One  of  the  mu- 
seums hi  our  dty  exhibits  a  body  so  highly  elec- 
trified that  when  one  touches  him  a  shock  is 
actually  fait  You  know  that  there  are  some  ani- 
mals which  are  remarkable  for  this  property ; 
the  gymnotas,  or  electric  eel,  is  one.  Although 
an  inhabitant  of  water,  one  of  the  best  conduct- 
ing media  known.  Yet  it  stores  up  a  large 
amount  of  electridty,  and  can  give  a  powerful 
•hock  to  anything  that  touches  It.  In  your  case, 
abundant  bathing  and  the  wearing  of  under  and 
over  garments  of  linen,  or  other  good  conducting 
matinlal,  may  relieve  you  of  the  annoyance. 

Function  of  the  Spleen.— g««y//Vw».- 
Have  physiologists  discovered  the  functions  of 
the  spiaen  t  and  oblige  yours,  etc.,      •.  r.  m. 

Jkkwmtt:  Not  eatlraiy,  although  they  are  pretty 
iND'agrsid  that  fUs  otgao  serves  as  a  kind  of 
MMy-v«lve  l»  the  fortd  drculattMi,  relieving 
M 


and  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  regulating 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  probably  that  of 
breaking  down  and  destroying  used-up  or  de- 
generate red-blood  oorpusdes. 

Origin  of  Shaving  the  Beard.— 

Q^uMxm :  When  was  the  custom  of  shaving  in- 
troduced t  o.  p. 

AnxMer:  We  can  not  tdl  you,  as  allusions  to 
shaving  are  found  in  very  early  records.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  general  custom 
in  ancient  times  to  wear  the  beard.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  en- 
forced shaving  for  a  practical  reason :  knowing 
that  the  soldiers  of  India,  when  they  encountered 
their  foes,  had  the  habit  of  grasping  them  by 
the  beard,  he  ordered  all  his  soldiers  to  shave. 
Afterward  shaving  was  practiced  generally 
among  the  Macedonians,  and  then  among  Greek 
dtizens.  The  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks  in 
this  practice,  as  they  did  in  many  other  things, 
und  spread  It  to  the  different  European  nations 
yet  barbaric  In  the  Middle  ages  shaving  was 
gradually  Introduced  throughout  Europe.  The 
beard  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  Peter  the  Great, 
who,  simultaneously  with  the  Introduction  of  his 
great  reforms  in  Russia,  tried  to  Induce  his  peo- 
ple to  imitate  the  shaving  nations.  This  inno- 
vation was  resisted  by  his  subjects  with  the  ut- 
most persistence,  and  they  preferred  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  rather  than  suffer  disfigurement,  as 
they  believed,  of  the  image  of  God.  To  the 
Russians  of  olden  times  the  beard  was  a  symbol 
of  liberty. 

Heart  Disease.— 2««^/V».*  Will  you 
please  inform  me,  through  your  Joubnal,  what 
treatment  you  would  advise  for  "  enlargement, 
of  the  heart,**  and  oblige,  ▲  rbadbb. 

Ajuwt:  There  are  different  phases  of  heart 
enlargement,  such  as  those  due  to  hypertrophy,, 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  fatty  degeneration,  etc* 
The  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  diagnosis, 
but  in  general  it  consists  of  an  abstemious  diet, 
rest,  freedom  from  excitement,  exercise  adapted 
to  the  condition,  and  water  applications.  Per- 
sonal advice  only  in  this  and  the  other  case 
mentioned  could  be  satisfactory. 

Phrenology  and  the  Kindergar- 

rav.— ^iMtMofi:  I  think  of  studying  the  prind* 
pies  of  klndeigarten  teaching,  and  should  Iflce 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  wliether  they  are  in 
harmony  with  phren<dogy  f  ▲.  0. 

Affnoer:  We  think  that  there  is  a  dose  rela- 
tion between  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
and  phrenology.  We  are  pleased  to  refer  you  lo 
the  artide  in  the  present  Number  which  dlscuasaa 
tba  very  subject  of  your  qoeatioB  in  detaO,  and 
wUch  yoa  wfli  probably  find  of  perMual  value. 
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Communieniions  ttre  invited  on  any  topic  of  inttr^ 
ttt :  tht  wriftr's  personal  views^  and  facts  from  hit 
tx^itnct  hearing  on  our  smbjectt^  being pt  r/erred. 

Phrenology  and  Physiognomy.— 
We  frequently  hear  people  rem&ilc  that  they  be- 
lieve In  physiognomy,  but  in  the  ** so-called** 
science  of  Phrenology  they  haye  but  very  little, 
if  any,  belief.  There  ia  not  a  person  who  has 
brains,  who  will  dispute  that  physiognomy  shows 
something  of  character ;  because  even  a  dog  is 
able,  in  a  great  measure,  to  read  the  condition  of 
his  master*s  mind,  by  simply  the  expression  of 
his  countenance.  Now  let  us  ask.  What  is  it 
that  causes  people,  in  accordance  with  their  dif- 
ferent circumstances  or  influences,  to  have  differ- 
ent cxprcssiona. of  countenanced  There  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  very  prominent  cause  for  their 
positive  facial  manifestations ;  and  it  certainly 
must  l>e  a  natural  one.  Any  reasonable  answer 
to  this  question  will  afford  absolute  proof  of  the 
complete  relationship  l>etween  these  two  scien- 
ces. It  seems  to  me  that  any  man  or  woman 
capable  of  only  moderate  philosophical  reason- 
ing ought,  after  a  veiy  few  minutes*  consldera- 
.  tlon  of  this  subject,  to  comprehend  the  relation 
of  these  sciences.  The  various  mobile  expres- 
sions produced  on  the  face  are  results  of  muscu- 
lar contraction ;  and  the  exercise  of  any  function 
or  oigan  of  the  brain  acts  upon  a  related  muscle 
causing  it  to  contract  and  produce  in  the  face  a 
certain  expression.  The  organ  of  Firmness  has 
a  muscular  connection  with  the  upper  lip,  and 
when  in  exercise  produces  Its  mark  of  compres- 
sion. Hence,  the  old  saying,  **  Keep  a  stiff  up- 
per lip.'*  Sometimes  when  young  people  begin 
to  get  discouraged  or  to  lack  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, old  people  will  say,  "  Keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip  now!**  No  person  can  even  assume  to  be 
firm,  in  the  phrenological  sense  of  that  term, 
without  giving  to  the  upper  lip  a  compressed  or 
Stiff  appearance.  When  one*s  Mirthfnlness  is 
excited  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  pre- 
Tent  a  contraction  of  certain  muscles  located  back 
of  and  above  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  which 
draw  them  outward  and  upward.  The  exercise 
of  lOrthfnlness  also  gives  a  mirthful  expression 
to  the  eye.  The  exercise  of  Combattveness 
gfres  a  fierce  and  threatening  expression  to  the 
cje.  The  exercise  of  the  other  functions  or 
oigans  of  the  brain  causes  their  relative  muscles 
to  contract  and  give  to  the  face  corresponding 
expressions.  Whenever  we  see  a  person  look- 
,  log  mlrthitel,  the  very  first  question  that  naiu- 
,  rally  arises  in  our  minds  is,  **  What  is  he  pleased 
. about?'*  If  the  expression  is  combative,  and 
^perliiq;»s  severe  and  stnbtom  as  well,  the  ques- 
tlon  is,  '*What  makes  him  so  sagiyt**  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  previously  or  at  the  time  the 


face  is  putting  on  any  expression,  there  is  more 
or  less  thinking  done,  or  some  part  or  portion  of 
the  brain  is  exercised.  To  say  that  the  brain 
acts  only  as  a  single  organ,  or  that  the  opposite 
of  a  sentiment  as  expressed  by  the  face  may  be 
produced  by  the  same  organ  of  the  brain,  if 
wholly  unreasonable.  We  might  with  equal 
propriety  say  that  the  vital  system  has  only  one 
organ ;  or  if  it  ha»  more  than  one  organ,  that 
each  is  capable  of  exercising  the  function  of  the 
other  oi^^^s;  lor  instance,  that  the  liver  or 
stomach  is  capable  of  performing  the  function 
of  the  heart  Nobody  is  foolish  enough  to  as- 
sert this.  Tou  can  not  point  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual that  has  been  skeptical  in  regard  to  phre- 
nology, after  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. His  skepticism  is  positive  evidence 
that  he  has  not  invcsUgatad  it.  Thero  are  some 
people  who  invariably  say  **  That  isn't  so "  of 
everything  that  does  not  agree  with  their  own 
views.  Ask  them  why  it "  isn't  so,"  and  if  you 
get  a  candid  answer  they  tell  you  that  they 
haven*t  looked  into  it  because  they  don't  think 
it  worth  while.  Rashness  of  Judgment  is  the 
result  of  prejudice  or  iUiberallty.  It  is  a  histori- 
cal fact  that  every  science  and  truth  instituted 
since  the  world  began  has  met  with  the  greatest 
opposition.  Btit  it  you  wish  to  ride  a  hobby 
that  but  few  will  oppose,  launch  out  astride  of  a 
**  humbug,"  every  time.  Phrenology  is  no 
**huinbug;"bnt  Is  a  science,  as  true  and  re- 
liable as  Ck>d,  its  author.         jomr  w.  Lowa. 

What  Shb  Bats.— I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Journal,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it  One  thing  above  all  I 
like  about  it  is,  it  is  not  devoted  to  any  sect  or 
creed.  There  are  other  papers  larger  and  more 
showy,  but  none  of  more  value  to  the  human 
ftoiDy,  for  the  reading  of  the  Joubkal  never 
becomes  old,  but  is  always  new  and  instructive. 
I  think  if  all  mothers  were  to  read  such  litera- 
ture,, and  not  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to 
light  and  frivolus  reading  and  idle  gossip,  that 
the  human  family  would  be  much  more  refined 
and  intelligent  than  it  is  to-day. 

KB8.  J.  D.,  Joisa. 

Proposes  a  Convention.  — -£ii5f/^ 
Phbbnolooioal  Joubnal  :  I  would  like  to  get 
in  correspondence  with  phrenologists  and  hygien- 
Ists,  with  a  view  to  holding  a  convention  for 
mutual  encouragement  and  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects.  It  would  greatly  further  oor 
cause.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Lot  us  hesr 
from  others  on  the  subject 

CbnlSfl,  IJL  ALVBBD  ICAKTOnS. 

No  publication  in  America  keeps  so 
completely  up  with  the  demands  of  the  better 
class  of  the  readhig  public  as  the  ?)HBBiK>Loei- 
OAL  JouBVAL.  It  improvss  with  age,  and  « 
perusal  of  its  pages  always  IneUnes  one  to  lots 
more  ardently  a  higher  plane  of  Ufiw^i 
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PERSOHAL. 

ICb.  William  Huohbs,  of  Btltimore,  recently 
mairied  a  Miss  Barrongbs,  of  Virginia.  A  remark- 
able  coincidence  in  his  ftoiUy  is  that  he  has  three 
brothers  who  all  have  the  same  hirthday,  each 
-one  of  whom  was  married  on  his  twenty-sixth 
hirthday  to  a  Miss  Bnrronghs,  In  the  same  church, 
by  the  same  clergyman,  each  of  the  three  brides 
becoming  twentyH>ne  years  old  on  that  day. 

Db.  John  Gbat,  Snperintendent  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  narrowly  es- 
•caped  death  at  the  hands  of  an  Insane  man,  who 
entered  the  office  of  the  Doctor  and  shot  him. 
The  hall  passed  through  his  head  a  llttlo  below 
the  cheek  bones.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
wound,  although  a  yery  painful  one,  will  not 
prevent  the  Doctor  from  resuming  his  useful 
4iitie8  before  many  weeks.  The  would-be  assas- 
sfai  ga?e  himself  up  to  the  authorities,  and  stated 
that  for  eighteen  months  he  has  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  he  was  an  ambassador  sent 
from  Heayen  to  shoot  Dr.  Gray. 

BOMB  AoBD  WoMSN.—Hrs.  E.  T.  Weston,  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  just  celebrated  her  104th 
hirthday,  and  Is  in  quite  good  health.  Mrs. 
Hannah  Osbom,  who  died  a  short  time  ago  at 
Holdemess,  N.  H.,  was  about  104,  and  all  the 
people  thereabouts  know  by  fomfly  and  town 
records,  and  her  descendants  of  the  most  respect- 
able circle,  that  her  age  was  as  stated.  Mra. 
Pnidence  Laldn,  the  mother  of  the  Key.  A.  8. 
Iildn,  a  well-known  minister  of  the  M.E.Church, 
is  107  years  old.  Mrs.  Aplee,  residing  in  Elm 
street,  Morrtstown,  N.  J.,  wUl  be  104  years  old 
b  May.  Though  the  family  are  wealthy,  the 
-old  lady  persists  In  helping  in  the  yarious  duties 
of  the  household. 

D.  J.  Mabbinkbb,  of  New  Tork,  had  a  severe  at- 
4sek  of  pneumonia  two  years  ago,  which  left  him 
withayldons  and  persistent  cough.  The  doc- 
tors told  him  he  was  In  the  first  stage  of  con- 
somptlon,  but  he  Is  now  on  the  road  to  sound 
health.  He  attritmtes  his  reeovery,  not  to  the 
•ue  of  sure  cures  or  safe  remedies  at  $9  a  bot- 
tle, but  to  total  abstinence  from  drugs,  and  to 
a  eommon-eense  system  of  dress,  bathing,  ex- 
erdse,  and  diet  His  chief  articles  of  food  have 
been  fruit,  bread,  and  beefsteak  (with  a  Uberal 
•aOowsttoe  of  hot  water  as  a  beyerage). 

Mx.  MosBS  Tatlob,  one  of  the  richest  men  In 
Hew  York,  and  connected  with  the  Delaware, 
t^idcawanmu  md  Western  RaUroad  fh>m  its  In- 
eeption,  has  given  $860,000  for  ttie  endowment 
'ef  a  hospital  for  the  disabled  employes  of  that 
eompany.  It  Is  time  something  of  the  kind  Were 
done,  so  great  Is  the  destruction  of  human  life 
tyraQways. 


WISDOM. 

**  Think  truly,  and  thy  thouffht 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed." 

JnsncB  delayed  is  Justice  denled.—G'ZadjtofM. 

Th>  aim  of  education  is  perfection ;  patience 
the  TOtA.—Margaret  FuUer, 

It  is  constant  effort  that  builds  up  character, 
and  character  is  all  that  we  are.— Jjtan. 

It  is  not  so  much  for  love  of  the  worid  that  we 
seek  It,  as  to  escape  our  own  companionship. 

That  unflnhihed  block  is  my  master,  and  I  am 
its  obedient  puplL— JficAa«I  Angdo, 

Chikssb  PsoysBB :  "  Never  rub  your  eyes  ex- 
cept with  your  elbows.**  Very  sound  and  prsc- 
tical. 

EiHD  words  produce  their  own  Image  In  men*s 
souls,  and  a  beautiful  image  it  is.  They  soothe 
and  comfort  the  hearer. 

Thbhb  are  some  vices  which  adhere  to  us  only 
because  of  others ;  and  which,  when  the  trunk 
is  removed,  fall  away  like  branches.— ibseoiL 

Tbub  worth  is  In  being,  not  seeming. 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 

Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  thiogs  to  do  by  and  by. 

To  BBJoiOB  in  another*s  prosperity  Is  to  give 
content  to  your  own  lot ;  to  mitigate  another's 
grief  is  to  alleviate  or  dispel  your  own.— 2*.  Ed- 
wardi, 

Thb  grandest  and  strongest  natures  are  ever 
the  calmest  A  flery  restlessness  is  the  symbol 
of  frailties  not  yet  outgrown.  The  repose  of 
power  is  Its  richest  phase  and  Its  clearest  testi- 
mony. 

To  THiMK  we  are  able  Is  almost  to  be  so ;  to 
determine  upon  attainment  is  frequently  attain- 
ment itself.  Thus  earnest  resolution  has  often 
seemed  to  have  about  it  a  savor  of  omnipotence. 

In  an  album  of  autographs  Alphonse  Karr  has 
written :  **  The  first  half  of  our  lives  we  pass  In 
desiring  the  second,  and  the  second  In  regretting 
the  first.*'  In  the  same  album  Alexandre  Du- 
mas has  written:  **What  is  dutyt  It  Is  what 
we  exact  of  others.'*  * 

Omi  ought  to  love  society  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy 
solitude.  It  Is  a  social  nature  that  solitude 
works  upon  with  the  most  various  power.  If 
one  Is  misanthropic,  and  betakes  himself  to  loue- 
llness  that  he  may  get  away  from  hateful  things, 
solitude  is  a  silent  emptiness  to  him.^Zimmm^ 
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■IRTH. 

**  A  little  nomtenie  now  and  then 
It  relished  by  the  wisest  men.'* 

To  OUBB   BIJEEPLB8SNE88— engage  ftS  ft  Dlgbt 

wfttchman ;  it  nover  faUs. 

A  810UX  brave  is  named  Castile  Soap.  A  slip- 
pery feUow—ba  t 

To  OAix  an  elevator  ao  "  alleviator,**  as  a  lady 
is  said  to  have  done  recently,  may  be  murdering 
Englisb,  but  with  eztennating  drcnmstances. 

Paris  advertisement :  "  For  sale,  a  monkey,  a 
cat,  and  two  parrots.  Address  Mad.  X— ^,  Rae 
«k— ..  Aa  the  lady  is  abont  to  get  manied,  she 
has  no  further  use  for  these  animals." 

"Tbs,**  said  the  farmer;  "barbed  wire  fence 
is  expensive,  but  the  hired  man  doesn't  stop  and 
rest  for  five  minutes  on  the  top  of  it  every  time 
he  has  to  climb  W^^Bovttm  Bon, 

A  LADT  recently  sent  a  fur  cape  to  a  fur  estab- 
lishment for  repair,  explaining  her  wishes  in  the 
following  note :  "  I  want  mi  kipe  mendld  whar 
the  mices  nored  it  in  gud  shaip.** 

Adabkict  philosopher  says:  **I  has  noticed 
dat  all  great  men  retains  in  arter  life  de  early 
impressions  ob  childhood.  Dis  scar  heah  is  whar 
my  fodder  hit  me  wid  a  sarssfras  spout.*' 

"Ob,  dsabP*  exclaimed  Edith  to  her  doll, 
**  I  do  wish  you  would  sit  stiU.  I  never  saw  such 
an  uneasy  thing  in  all  my  life.  Why  don*t  you 
act  like  grown  folks,  and  be  still  and  stupid  for 
awhUer** 

Ah  irritable  man  who  was  annoyed  in  an  omni- 
bus by  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  him  coughing 
violently,  exclaimed :  "  ThaVs  a  very  bad  cold  of 
yours,  madam."  To  which  she  meekly  replied : 
"  I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it*s 
the  best  I*ve  got** 

Av  Irishman  took  a  Yankee  friend  to  church 
with  him  on  Christmas  day.  The  music  was 
magnificent  and  the  decorations  gorgeous.  On 
their  way  out  of  the  church  he  asked  the  Yankee 
bow  he  liked  it  "  Why,  it  beats  the  devfl  I  *> 
•aid  the  down-easter.  "That*s  the  inthition,*' 
dryly  renuu*ked  th^  gentleman  from  Tippermry. 

Da  TooQUXViLLB,  at  a  Paris  dinner,  once  said : 
**  Connect  de  coot,  de  little  yellow  spot  on  de 
map,  dat  makes  de  clock  pedlar,  de  schoolmaster, 
and  de  senator.  De  first  give  you  de  time,  de 
Moond  tell  you  what  to  do  with  him,  and  de 
Ibird  make  you  law  and  dvfliaatlon.  Ah,  gentle- 
Ben  1  dat  little  State  you  call  Connect  de  coot  is 
one  vei7  great  miracle  to  me.** 


In  ikU  depMrimeni  we  f^ive  shert  mitvn  0fsu  :k 
New  Books  a*  puUitkert  st  fit  to  ttnd  us.  In  thnt 
revirms  wt  seek  te  treat  author  nnd  publisher  satif^ 
ftictorily  and  justly^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  inforwtation  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  0/  the  desirabilitv  0/  any j^articular  vol- 
ume for  personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  doss  of  books  issuing  from  the  press^  eu$d  we 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  public 
cations^  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science,  tVe  can  usually  supply  any 
of  t nose  noticed. 

Capturing  a  Locomotive:  A  History 

of  Secret  Service  in  the  Late  War.    By  Rev. 

Wm.  Pittensrer.  12mo,  pp.854.  Philadelphia; 

J.  B.  LippUicott  &  Co. 

A  true  narrative,  thi%  and  full  of  more  thiH- 
Ihig  interest  than  even  a  romantic  story.  Relat- 
ed by  one  who  took  part  in  it,  and  who,  there- 
fore, experienced  its  startling  and  often  terrible 
incidents,  It  has  a  vividness  which  no  second- 
hand account  could  possess.  The  writer  Is 
probably  known  already  to  the  reader  through 
his  "Daring  and  Suffering,**  and  ** Extempore 
Speaking**;  at  any  rate,  he  needs  no  introductioo 
as  a  new,  untried  book-maker.  We  are  glyen 
the  particulars  of  a  memorable  attempt  by  a 
score  or  so  of  heroic  Union  soldiers,  belonglDg 
to  the  command  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  to  em- 
barrass and  break  up  the  communication  and 
transporting  facilities  of  the  Confederates'in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  Disguised  as 
private  citizens,  these  soldiers  traveled  Into  the 
heart  of  Geoigia  early  in  1883,  and  actually  seised 
the  locomotive  of  a  train  employed  in  transport- 
ing Confederate  soldiers  northward,  while  the 
train  was  stopping  at  a  station  near  Marietta, 
and  ran  with  it  almost  to  Chattanooga,  pursued 
by  a  more  powerful  engine  and  the  enraged  en- 
gineer of  the  stolen  locomotive.  The  supply  of 
ftiel  having  been  exhausted,  the  Unionists  were 
compeUed  to  abandon  their  priie  and  take  to  the 
country.  But  the  telegraph  had  flashed  intelli- 
gence of  their  extraordinary  deed  In  adyaooe^ 
and  the  region  for  miles  around  was  up  in  ex- 
citement and  arms,  watching  and  searching  fbr 
them.  They  were  captured ;  and  what  they  ex- 
perienced as  prisoners— or  as  spies,  fdr  that  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  the  impression  entertained  of 
them  by  their  angry  captors— Is  related  with 
much  minuteness  by  Mr.  Pittenger.  Doubtlew 
many  a  chapter  of  tiic  Inner  or  secret  histoiy  of 
the  late  war  remains  to  be  written ;  but  few,  wt 
opine,  will  vie  in  spirit,  audacity,  and  In  variety 
of  incident  with  this. 

The  Wine  Question,  in  the  Light  or 

THB  Nbw  D18PBX8AT1011.  ByJohBSIlls,M.D.» 
Author  of  **  llie  Avoidable  Caoaes  of  Disease, 
Insanity,  etc.,**  etc.    ISroo.  pp.  SB.    Keff 
York :  Published  by  the  Author. 
This  volume  It  from  the  pen  of  ao  eaniii 
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tbioker  and  worker,  a  tborooKb-going  member 
<rf  the  Cborch  of  tbe  New  Jerusalem,  as  appears 
tn  the  outset.  His  discussion  of  the  wine  ques- 
tioD  is  arranged  with  tbe  riew  to  indicating  par- 
jJleUsms  between  the  deductions  of  science  and 
the  declarations  of  **New  Church*'  authority 
respecting  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  applica- 
tion ss  a  beverage.  According  to  Swedenborg- 
Ian  pbiloeophy,  fermented  drinks  of  an  intoxi- 
•catiog  nature  are  poisons,  and  therefore  products 
-of  helL  This  daim  Dr.  Ellis  endeavors  to  sup- 
port by  quotations  from  the  great  Swedish 
eeer.  To  the  general  reader,  probably,  the  au- 
thor's citations  from  medidsts,  chemists,  and 
physiologists  wOl  htve  more  weight  as  logical 
proof  of  bis  iK)6ition  against  wine.  In  the  cbm- 
pOation  of  authorities  he  has  evidently  been  to 
SDuch  pains,  for  we  And  many  admirable  quota- 
tions which  we  have  not  met  in  recent  publica- 
tioos^on  the  same  subject  Tbe  two  kinds  of 
wine  in  tbe  Bible— that  bone  of  contention  among 
some  of  our  supposed  Biblical  scholars— comes 
in  for  a  share  of  consideration,  and  a  strbng  case 
Is  made  for  the  affirmative. . 

The  pith  of  the  book  is  the  author's  defense 
<xf  his  interpretation  of  Swedenborgian  philos- 
opby  concerning  the  use  of  Intoxicating  drinks, 
his  viewe  having  been  questioned  by  writers  in 
the  **  New  Church."  It  is  a  gallant  defense,  and 
carries  with  It  the  sympathy  of  every  true  advo- 
cate of  temperance  and  moral  reform.  It  is  also 
a  strong  defense  which  it  will  be  far  from  easy 
for  any  one,  however  w^  mstructed  in  Sweden- 
bondanism,  to  answer. 

Poems.  By  L.  Belle  Van  Nada.  With 
Preface.  Izmo,  pp.  151.  Printed  for  the  Au- 
thor at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Very  evident  it  is  that  much  thought  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  verses  which  make  up  this 
vdomo.  Here  and  there  a  line  Is  seen  which  is 
complete  in  poetical  form,  and  embodies  truo 
feeling.  **  Among  the  Stars  "  contains  sentiment 
of  tbe  purest  order  and  much  coherency  of 
rtiythmic  movement.  We  trust  that  circum- 
stances villi  aid  the  author  to  work  on  and  give 
to  the  world  other  compositions,  as  this,  her  first 
votume,  contains  the  evidences  of  a  poetic  fao- 
Qlty  which  needs-only  cultivation  for  its  develc^- 
inent  Into  capability  that  should  win  notice. 

The  Throat  and  the  Voice.  By  J. 

SoUs  Cohen,  M  J).,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Chest  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
etc    pp.  155.    Paper,  80  cents. 

Our  Home.  By  Henry  Hartshome, 
AM.,  M.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Hygiene 
hi  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  149. 
Price,  80  cenU. 

These  reeent  issues,  from  the  preu  of  Messrs. 
:P.  Blaklston  A  Ca,  of  Philadelphia,  are  excd- 
4eot  litUe  medical  books  In  thehr  way,  and  de- 
^ervii^  of  a  wide  oircuhition.    They  have  been 


prepared  by  no  mere  compiler  or  **  stock  writer," 
but  by  spedalists  of  repntatidn.  There  is  no 
pretense  on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  teach  the 
art  of  practicing  medicine  within  the  space  of  a 
book  one  can  easily  put  In  his  pocket,  but  to  di- 
rect the  reader's  attention  to  some  sdentlflo 
facts  concerning  the  throat  and  voice,  and 
the  making  of  a  healthful  home.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions are  given  for  the  care  of  the  throat  and 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  its  pocullac 
diseases,  and  instruction  with  reference  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  volcb.  Dr.  Hartshome  fhr- 
nishes  the  reader  of  bis  little  book  with  a  system 
of  rules  which  every  one  interested  in  the  making 
of  a  home  would  be  wise  in  following.  How  to 
bund,  warm,  ventilate,  drain,  and  occupy  a 
house  is  clearly  set  forth  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  teachings  of  hygiene  and  physiology. 

The  Lost  Estate,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  J.  P.  BaUard,  Author  of  ''The  Hole 
hi  the  Bag,"  etc  18mo,  pp.  218.  Price,  50 
cents.  New  York :  'National  Temperance  So- 
ciety. 

When  a  man  gets  into  the  evil  practice  of 
drinking  alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
lose  the  fairest  estate,  be  it  in  money  or  land. 
And  It  is  easy  also  for  him  to  lose  character  and 
reputation,  those  more  valuable  possessions  of 
humanity.  In  this  little  stoiy  we  have  a  graphic 
Illustration  of  the  ruin  brought  to  a  once  happy 
home  by  intemperance;  and  the  many  other 
stories  which  are  added  to  make  up  the  book, 
contrast  the  life  of  indulgence  and  sin  with  the 
life  of  sobriety  and  virtue  in  that  sprightly  yet 
true  fashion  which  pleases  children. 

The  Science  of  the  Stars.  By  Alfred 
J.  Pearce,  Author  of  "  The  Text-Book  of  As- 
trology,'* etc  16mo,  pp.  20L  London :  Simp- 
kin,  MarshaU  A  Co. 

This  is  a  *^ wonder'*  book,  a  setthig  forth  of 
views  of  the  class  termed  astrological.  In  his 
pnhce,  the  author  makes  this  declaration :  "  If 
authority  alone  could  be  allowed  to  decide  the 
vexed  question  of  the  truth  of  astrology.  It  will 
be  recognised  from  the  names  of  the  founders  of 
modem  astronomy,  before  quoted,  that  the 
weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  in  ftivor  of 
astrology."  Looking  back  to  see  the  names  ot 
the  ** before  quoted"  founders  of  modem  as- 
tronomy, we  find  those  of  ^thagoras  and  Kep- 
ler I  The  potent  influences  of  tbe. moon  and 
planets  and  constellations  of  the  xodiac  are  set 
forth,  and  the  author  Is  at  some  trouble  to  point 
out  apparent  coincidences  in  history  with  these 
influences.  We  fear  that  his  labor  has  been  far 
tbe  most  part  in  vahi,  and  that  be  will  fail  Do 
persuade  many  of  the  intelligent  that  the  modem 
rei»esentatives  of  astronomical  sdenoe— Lock- 
yer,  Stmve,  Hall,  Newcomb,  and  others— ass  aei 
to  be  trusted  more  than  medlaval  iiatloM. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

BxADnros  akb  Rbcitations,  No.  4.  A  new 
collection  of  articlet  in  proso  and  Terse,  em- 
bradnf  ai^^nment  and  appe&l,  pathoe  and  hu- 
mor, by  the  foremost  temperance  ad?ocates  and 
writers.  Snitablo  for  ose  in  schools,  all  tempci> 
anee  organisations,  reform  dabs,  lodges,  dirts- 
Ions,  etc.,  aod  also  adapted  for  public  and  pri- 
Tate  readings.  Edited  by  Miss  L.  Peim^,  editor 
of  "  The  National  Temperance  Orator, "etc.  12mo, 
pp.  120.  Cloth,  60  cenU ;  paper,  25  cents.  New 
York:  The  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  House. 

Thb  Spoils  Ststjoc  and  CItO  Serrice  Eaform 
in  the  Custom  House  and  Post-Offlee  at  New 
York.  By  Oorman  B.  Baton.  Published  f6rthe 
ClTil  Serrice  Reform  Association  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  Mr.  Eaton,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  made 
special  inquiiy  into  the  methods  of  appointment 
and  the  service  of  appointees  in  the  two  depait- 
moDts  mentioned  above,  and  speaks  with  author- 
ity, therefore.  In  his  pamphlet  He  shows  the 
obstacles  in  American  politics  to  reform  in  our 
dvll  service,  and  also  what  efforts  have  been 
made  to  Impipve  the  Post-Office  snd  the  Custom 
House  by  officials  who  were  above  partisanship, 
and  suggests  practicable  methods  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  public  men  **  who  live  above 
the  fog."  The  pamphlet  should  have  a  wide 
circulation,  that  the  public  may  know  how  the 
men  who  represent  them  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  and  nation  selfishly  embarrass  the  current 
of  public  business,  and  do  great  damage  to  the 
people. 

Thk  New  Englamb  Faiolt,  By  Nathan  Al- 
len, M.D.  (Reprinted  from  the  ^en»  EngUmder 
for  March,  1882).  The  New  Englanders  —  by 
which  Dr.  Allen  moans  the  descendants  of  the 
old  settlers— are  losing  ground  as  fetors  in 
population ;  their  fomilies  are  becoming  smaller 
iind  smaller,  so  that  now  the  foreign  elements 
are  numerically  stronger  than  the  old  stock. 
The  reasons  which  are  offered  for  this  decadence 
are  physiological  in  the  main.  The  old  Puritanic 
vigor  and  home  sentiment  have  almost  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  are  found  an  excessive 
nervous  development  with  morbid  or  false  no- 
tions concerning  the  domestic  relations  and  the 
purpose  of  life.  Dr.  Allen's  forebodings  sre 
gloomy— too  gloomy,  we  think.  Wo  esteem  him 
highly  as  an  observer  and  earnest  well-wisher  for 
the  race ;  but  may  it  not  be  that  his  protracted 
study  of  vital  statistics,  especially  upon  the  de- 
generate or  mortuaiy  side,  has  given  him  a  pes- 
simistlobiasr 

Zatixul's  Aucahao  vos  1882:  Containing 
predictions  of  the  weather ;  voice  of  the  stars ; 
numerous  useful  tables,  with  a  hieroglyphic— 
strife,  discord,   prosperity.     By  Zadkiel,  Yao 


S20,  etc. 
London. 


Price,  10  cents.     Cousins  A  Co.» 


Hints  tob  Paihtbrs,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
Hangers.  Being  a  selection  of  useful  rules, 
data,  memoranda,  methods,  and  suggestions  for 
house,  ship,  and  furniture  paining,  paper-hang- 
ing, gOdlng,  color  mixing,  etc  Prepared  witb' 
special  reference  to  amateurs  by  An  Old  Hand. 
Price,  25  cents.  Published  by  the  Industtiai 
Publication  Company,  New  York. 

GUMPSBS  07  THB  WOBK  AmoHO  SBAMKN  Of  al^ 

Nations  in  the  Mariners'  Church  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  This  is  the  sixty-fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Sodety  for  Promoting  the  Gospel 
Among  Seamen,  and  is  an  encouraging  retro- 
spect of  the  work  aooompllshed  during  the  past, 
year. 

FOBB9T8 :  Thehr  Influenoe  Upon  Climate  an& 
RalnfEOL  By  J.  M.  Anders,  M.D.,  Ph^D.  A 
well-aigned  appeal  for  the  preservatiou  of  our 
woodland  irom  total  extinction,  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  trse-plantlng  generally. 

IBM  poet  Whittiev  has  written  for  WUU  Awakr 
a  tender  and  exquisite  poem  commemorative  of 
the  children's  lore  for  Longf dlow,  and  of  Long- 
fUlow's  death.  It 'appears  In  the  May  Number, 
together  with  a  fine  frontispiece  portrait  of  Long- 
fellow, engraved  by  Closson. 

Thb  Pboflb's  Libbabt.  The  following  sddl^ 
tioDs  to  this  popular  series  of  stories,  in  paper 
covers,  have  been  made :  An  Cult  Sistbb.  Bf 
Madame  GuhEot  de  Witt  Edited  by  Miss  Mu-^ 
lock.  Price,  10  cents.— Cloui>8  and  Suvbhivb. 
By  Charles  Reade.  Price,  10  cents.— Abrbstbd- 
ON  Suspicion.  By  M.  Lafilin.  Price,  10  cents. 
— Calamitt  Janb.  By  Reckless  Ralph.  Price,. 
10  cents.— GiPSBT  Blaib,  thb  Wbstbrn  Dbtbo- 
TTVB.  By  Jndson  R.  Taylor.  Price,  20  cents.- 
A  GOLDBN  Hbabt.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay.  Price, 
20  cents.— Hra  Loyb  and  Fobtunb.  By  Emms. 
S.  South  worth.  Price,  10  cents.— Euloot  o» 
James  A.  Oartibld.  Delivered  February  27th, 
1882,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine.  Price,  10  cents. 
— Hbr  Sboond  Lovb.  By  the  author  of  '*  Doca. 
Thome."  Price,  20  cents.— Who  KnxBD  Zbbb- 
DBB  ?  By  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Thb  Hbad  Wait- 
BB.  By  F.  W.  Robinson.  Price,  10  cents.— 
John  Jaoo's  Ghost.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Price, 
10  cts.— How  I  Mabribd  Him  :  The  Confession 
of  a  Yeung  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Price,  10- 
eents.—BBPOBB  THB  Dawn.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
Price,  15  cents.— Without  Mcnbt.  By  the  su- 
thor  of  ''  An  Utter  Despair."  Price,  10  cents.— 
Thb  Chimbs.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Price,  1<^ 
cents.— Mabbibd  and  Dbsbbtbd.  Price,  10  ets. 
—Will  Hb  Bbtbat  Hsst  By  Mrs.  Heniy 
Wood.— Faitulbss  or  Tbob,  and  A  8tbob»- 
Advooatb,  together.  Price,  10  cents.  All  sop* 
plied  by  the  Publishers,  J.  8.  OgUvle  A  Co^ 
New  Yoric. 
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THADDEUS    STEVENS> 

THE  LATE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER. 


CEVERAL  years  since. I  nsited  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  and  during  my  stay 
in  that  quiet  little  city,  I  called  to  see  Thad- 


deus  Stevens.  He  was  then  the  greatest 
living  public  man  in  the  Keystone  State. 
He  was  recognized  by  many  as  the  grandest 
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American  commoner  of  the  century.  With 
his  party  he  was  a  champion,  a  leader,  a 
chief.  In  Congress  he  was  prominent  as  a 
logical  debater  and  a  fiery  radical,  and  at 
home  he  was  a  local  king,  whose  word  was 
law,  whose  suggestion  was  the  shadow  of  a 
statute  to  come.  He  was  then  an  old  man 
and  physically  infirm.  I  say  that  he  was 
old  as  we  count  the  years  of  human  life,  for 
he  was  in  his  seventy-third  year,  but  he 
could  write  and  speak  with  a  vigor  that  few 
men  of  fifty  command.  Thirty  years  of 
public  life  fighting  with  the  minority  against 
a  fierce  majority  for  justice  and  liberty,  had 
not  bent  his  form  nor  crushed  his  spirit. 
In  his  contest  for  human  rights  he  never 
failed  to  honor  the  fact  that  "  color  is  not  a 
crime."  Without  flinching  he  braved  the 
odium  which  his  love  of  equal  rights  for  all 
brought  upon  him.  He  favored  the  educa- 
tion of  black  children  in  our  common 
schools,  the  enlisting  of  black  men  for  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  lifting  of  the  entire 
race  of  negroes  in  this  country  out  of  the 
chains  and  fetters  and  gyves  of  slavery  not 
only,  but  into  the  high  sphere  of  civilization 
■  enjoyed  by  the  whites.  His  voice  and  his 
vote  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  op- 
pressed humanity,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
ideas  grow  into  institutions.  I  found  this 
grand  old  man  sitting  in  his  library.  He 
had  been  bored  all  the  morning  by  little 
local  politicians,  the  little-great  men  of  the 
town,  who  think  the  world  was  created  that 
they  might  govern  it,  and  that  when  they 
fail  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure 
"  chaos  will  come  again."  He  was  in  good 
spirits  and  in  better  health  than  usual,  not- 
withstanding (to  use  his  own  words)  "  the 
newspaper  attacks  on  his  constitution."  He 
gave  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  sit  down 
and  chat  with  him,  and  without  reserve 
gave  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  men  who 
were  public  property,  not  in  the  sense  of 


being  purchasable  commodities,  but  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  then  alive  and  active 
in  the  domain  of  politics. 

He  applauded  Horace  Greeley  (who  was 
then  the  boss  editor)  for  his  ability  and  iiw 
tegrity,  but  censured  him  for  bailing  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  He  considered  the  Tribune  a 
great  force  not  weakened  by  the  mistakes 
of  its  editor-in-chief.  He  had  little  affection 
for  Senator  Fessenden  because  he  consid* 
ered  him  parsimonious,  and  he  especially 
disliked  his  dealing  so  gently  with  Andy 
Johnson.  He  did  not  consider  Mr.  Chase 
a  g^reat  statesman.  Speaking  of  some  na- 
tional men,  who  are  yet  living,  he  said 
Trumbull  "  is  a  Republican  perforce,  while 
he  is  constitutionally  conservative."  He 
thought  Senator  Sherman  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  himself.  Edmonds  of  Vermont 
and  Morgan  of  New  York  were  the  subjects 
with  others  of  criticism,  touched  up  with  a 
little  coloring  of  commendation.  I  have 
before  me  a  scrap  from  the  Christian  Intd'^ 
ligencer,  which  reads  as  follows :  "  Thad- 
deus  §tevens,  in  early  and  middle  age,  was 
a  very  handsome  man.  His  face  was  as 
distinguished  as  his  figure  was  well  made, 
the  latter  being  marred  only  by  that  unfor- 
tunate deformity,  a  club-foot.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  this 
misfortune,  yet  it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,, 
for  it  caused  him  to  sympathize  with,  and 
be  deeply  interested  in,  those  who  were 
lame  or  deformed  in  any  way,  and  many 
instances  are  told  of  his  great  generosity 
toward  such."  At  the  time  I  saw  him  I 
wrote  as  follows  in  my  note-book  :  **  Mr. 
Stevens  is  six  feet  in  height,  rather  slender 
now,  but  in  his  prime  he  must  have  bad  a 
powerful  frame  and  great  physical  strength. 
His  g^y  eyes  are  full  of  fire  and  look  you 
squarely  in  the  face  when  he  talks.  He  has 
an  eagle  nose,  indicative  of  ability  to  com- 
mand.   His  compressed  lips  show  decisioD 
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and  firmness,  and  his  broad,  high  forehead 
is  a  magnificent  dome  of  thought.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  neighbor,  a 
true  friend,  a  generous  giver,  and  a  genuine 
patriot.  He  would  carry  the  standard  of 
stars  and  march  to  the  music  of  progress 
over  the  continent,  but  he  had  little  pa- 
tience with  those  who  did  not  keep  step 
with  him.  He  climbs  the  highest  altitudes 
of  progress,  and  beholds  with  the  vision  of 
a  seer  a  new  civilization  without  caste, 
without  chains,  without  injustice,  with  a 
free  press,  a  free  school,  free  soil,  and  free 
men. 

**  No  carven  statue,  not  a  silent  sphynx. 
Is  onr  great  commoner,  he  boldly  thinks. 
And  hu  brave  heart,  which  no  defeats  eclipse, 
Beats  thoughts  to  eloquence  upon  his  lips. 
A  nwlical,  one  of  the  uncrowned  kings. 
He  goes  down  to  the  deepest  roots  of  things. 
And  pulls  up  flowers,  and  weeds,  and  even  wheat. 
If  m  his  way,  and  spurns  them  with  his  feet. 
Hb  eagle  eyes  have  foresight,  and  they  see 
The  future,  and  the  nation's  destiny. 
When  our  stout  ship  of  State  was  in  the  storm 
f  Of  thunder  fire,  and  crimson  rain,  the  form 

Of  our  bold  leader  stood  erect  and  tall, 
Under  the  flag  which  now  floats  over  all. 
The  flag  where  stripes  will  not  long  as  it  waves 
Be  duplicated  on  the  backs  of  slaves. 
0  firm,  strong  leader,  reconstruct  the  State, 
And  make  it  just  and  free  as  well  as  great. 
May  the  best  thought  that^s  forged  within  the  brain 
Be  merciful  and  just,  then  not  in  vain 
Thy  speech  incisive  and  thy  critic  tone, 
For  laureled  Liberty  shall  hold  her  throne." 


Mr.  Stevens  was  bom  at  Peacham,  Cale- 
donia County,  Vermont,  April  4,  1793,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  1868. 
His  parents  were  poor  and  unable  to  help 
him,  but  though  he  was  lame  and  sickly  his 
resolute  soul  enabled  him  to  help  himself. 
By  hard  study  he  qualified  for  college,  and 
was  graduated  with  honor  at  Dartmouth 
in  1 8 14.  At  once  he  went  to  work,  teach- 
ing school  and  studying  law,  and  soon  se- 
cured a  large  practice.  In  1828  he  entered 
the  political  field,  and  with  g^eat  ardor  ob- 
jected to  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
acting  with  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  party. 
^  '833,  and  for  a  number  of  years  follow- 
ing, he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an 


opponent  to  slavery.  In  1838  he  rendered 
important  service  to  the  State  as  Canal 
Commissioner.  In  1842  he  moved  to  Lan-  . 
caster.  Pa.,  opened  a  law  office,  and  devoted 
six  years  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1848  and  re-elected  in  1850.  There 
he  eloquently  and  persistently  opposed  the 
fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  In  1858  he  was  again  honored  with  a 
seat  in  Congress  and  held  it  till  he  died. 
As  a  lawyer  he  easily  distanced  many  com- 
petitors, and  took  his  place  among  the  first 
men  of  the  nation  at  the  head  of  the  bar. 
As  a  manufacturer  and  business  man  his 
enterprise  and  diligence  were  crowned  with 
wealth,  and  when  the  rebels  burned  down 
his  iron  works  the  loss  of  $100,000  did  not 
cripple  him  in  his  affairs  so  that  he  had  to 
stop  business.  Mr.  J.  E.  Barr,  of  Lancas- 
ter, at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  just  pub- 
lished a  lifelike  portrait  of  the  distinguished 
statesman.  It  is  finely  engraved  on  steel, 
and  is  the  only  likeness  of  Mr.  Stevens  ap- 
proved by  him.  The  loOy  forehead,  the 
searching  eyes,  the  compressed  mouth,  the 
strongly-marked  features  are  perfectly  de- 
veloped in  this  picture.  I  value  this  portrait 
very  highly,  not  alone  because  it  is  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  face  and  expres- 
sion of  the  heroic  man,  but  because  it  was 
presented  to  me  by  its  prototype  as  a  me- 
mento. At  the  present  writing  there  is 
considerable  excitement  in  relation  to  the 
property  that  he  left.  His  estate  was  left 
to  his  nephew  on  condition  he  should 
keep  sober  for  five  years,  with  successive 
"  chances  "  of  five  years  each  in  case  of  a 
first  failure.  As  the  conditions  have  not 
been  complied  with,  the  estate  is  claimed 
by  the  residuary  legatees,  viz.,  the  trustees 
of  a  colored  orphan  asylum,  to  which  it  was 
to  revert.  Claims  are  also  made  by  indi- 
vidual relations.  His  sympathy  for  the  col- 
ored people  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  con- 
gressional speeches  and  in  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure enactments  for  their  protection  and 
education.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him,  drawn, 
shall  we  say,  "  with  envious  gall  and  worm- 
wood," by  an  English  writer  and  published 
in  the  London  Quarterly  Review :  "  Day 
after  day  a  strange  and  ghastly  figure  rose 
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within  the  walls  of  the  House,  and  heaped 
bitter  imprecations  upon  the  South,  and 
upon  all  who  came  from  it  or  went  into  it — 
a  weird  and  shrunken-looking  man,  bent  in 
figure  and  club-footed,  over  whose  deeply- 
lined  and  pallid  countenance  a  strange 
gleam  was  at  times  shot  from  his  sunken 
eyes.  Accustomed  to  all  the  dark  and  in- 
tricate ways  which  lead  to  political  life  in 
the  United  States,  stem  and  pitiless  in 
nature,  and  hating  the  Southern  people 
with  a  superhuman  hatred,  no  more  willing 
instrument  for  exciting  sectional  animosity 
could  have  been  found  than  this  veteran  of 
the  Pennsylvania  arena,  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
His  voice  was  usually  quavering  and  feeble, 
but  when  excitement  stirred  him — as  it  did 
whenever  any  plea  was  offered  from  the 
South — ^he  thrnw  a  certain  tone  into  it  which 
made  it  ring  all  over  the  House,  and  inspired 
those  who  had  been  presumptuous  enough 
to  oppose  him  with  an  extraordinary  dread 
of  his  influence  and  power."  No,  he  did 
not  hate  the  Southern  people — he  hated 
slavery  as  O'Connell  did.    The  Irish  orator 


and  statesman  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett  because  he  defended 
the  "  peculiar  institution  " ;  but  did  he  hate 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  without 
discrimination  ?  A  man  may  hate  the  sin, 
and  yet  not  hate  the  sinner.  His  ways  were 
neither  dark  nor  intricate,  for  he  battered 
breaches  through  the  defenses  of  slaver>* 
and  let  in  the  light,  and  his  ringing  blows 
echoed  across  the  Continent.  The  sec- 
tional animosity  spoken  of  was  from  the 
"cotton  seed  sown  by  the  devil  on  the 
Southern  soil,"  as  Wendell  Phillips  puts  it, 
and  which  sprouted  in  strife  and  bore  the 
blood-red  blossom  of  war.  Hb  voice  may 
have  quavered,  but  it  was  heard  afar,  and 
it  made  the  oppressors  tremble  as  the  roar 
of  the  lion  shakes  the  nerves  of  the  traveler 
in  the  desert.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  class 
of  Congressmen  dreaded  and  feared  his 
influence  and  power.  He  may  have  been 
old  and  shrunken  and  lame  and  pallid,  but 
he  was  able  to  defeat  the  strongest  man 
that  dared  to  measure  lances  with  him  in 
the  arena  of  debate.  G.  w.  BUNGAY. 


STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IDIOCY    AND    INSANITY. 


npHE  mental  condition  generally 
-■■  termed  idiocy  may  be  congenital  or 
accidental ;  in  its  effect  upon  the  faculties 
it  may  be  general  or  partial.  Congenital 
and  accidental  idiocy  comprise  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  head  is  below  the 
standard  of  volume  set  for  normal  intel- 
ligence ;  those  in  which  the  head  appears 
to  be  well-formed,  but  nevertheless  con- 
tains a  brain  wanting  in  certain  parts  es- 
sential to  its  co-ordinate  exercise;  and 
also  those  cases  in  which  faculties  once 
good  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  some 
extraordinary  occurrence,  as  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  head  or  a  heavy  fall  which 
shocked  the  whole  nervous  system  so 
much  as  to  impair  its  balance  perma- 
nently. 

There  maybe  complete  idiocy,  in  which 
an  entire  want  of  intelligence  exists — ^the 


person  being  incapable  of  helping  him- 
self or  attending  to  his  natural  wants  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  and  there  may  be 
incomplete  idiocy,  in  which  failure  of  in- 
telligence or  capability  is  related  to  cer- 
tain faculties,  while  the  others  are  active 
and  normal.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  idiocy 
presents  several  shades  of  difference  and 
many  varieties,  and  that  it  has  a  much 
more  extended  application  than  is  com- 
monly thought. 

We  meet  with  men  in  the  walks  of 
every-day  society  who  show  fair  skill  in 
the  management  of  their  business  affairs, 
but  whose  judgment  is  altogether  un- 
sound in  other  matters;  in  fact,  are  in- 
capable of  understanding  them  clearly. 
Thus  we  meet  with  merchants  and  bank- 
ers whose  names  rank  high  on  'Change, 
but  who  have  no  idea  of  music — ^not  be- 
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ing  able  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  an- 
other, or  lack  completely  any  practical 
understanding  of  mechanical  methods, 
and  could  not  drive  a  nail  neatly  into  a 
board.  So  too  we  meet  with  men  who  are 
superior  as  musicians  or  as  writers  on  lit- 
erary topics,  but  who  have  no  practical 
sense  of  economy,  are  wasteful  of  money, 
and  constantly  in  debt. 

G)mplete  idiots,  and  those  individuals 
whose  intellectual  faculties  are  in  a  very 
feeble  state  of  development,  require  the 
guardianship  of  their  friends  or  the  State. 
In  some  the  want  of  intellect  leaves  unre- 
strained affective  faculties  possessing  un- 
common energy,  and  such  individuals  are 
therefore  dangerous  and  demand  close 
watching.  Not  a  few  instances  are  on 
record  wherein  idiots  of  this  class  have 
been  made  the  instruments  of  villains  for 
the  performance  of  great  crime.  Herder 
quotes  the  case  of  an  idiot  who  having 
seen  a  pig  killed  went  and  cut  the  throat 
of  a  man.  Gall  Eludes  to  a  young  imbe- 
cile who  had  set  fire  to  nine  houses. 
Vimont  speaks  of  one  Missonnier  who 
was  employed  by  assassins  to  kill  one  M. 
Fualdes. 

The  instances  of  violence  and  serious 
injury  to  life  and  property  done  by  un- 
balanced persofis  while  sequestered  in 
the  homes  of  their  friends  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  call  for  more  earnest  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  those  having  charge 
of  police  and  sanitary  affairs.  Private 
sentiment  which  endangers  the  security 
of  a  home  or  a  neighborhood  should  not 
be  permitted  to  have  sway  in  this  era  of 
physiological  enlightenment.  Imbeciles 
who  are  at  all  subject  to  periods  of  ex- 
citement in  which  they  are  likely  to  in- 
jure themselves  or  others  should  be 
placed  under  intelligent  surveillance. 

DESTRUCTIVE  MONOMANIA. 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  mono- 
mania in  which  the  individuals  affected 
exhibit  good  reasoning  powers  on  sub- 
jects disconnected  with  that  of  their  pe- 
culiar weakness.  Some,  probably  the 
majority  of  these,  are  inoffensive;  but 
inany  are  liable  to  paroxysms  or  violent 


phases  of  mental  disturbance,  during 
which  they  are  capable  of  doing  harm. 
One  kind  of  monomania  has  a  destructive 
tendency,  in  which  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual when  dominated  by  excitement 
may  seek  to  kill  his  associates  by  open 
violence  or  by  secret  arts.  The  case  of 
^)adame  Gottfried,  the  German  woman 
who  poisoned  two  husbands,  her  mother, 
several  children,  and  other  persons,  be- 
longs to  this  class.  In  Madame  Gottfried 
the  homicidal  propensity  was  evinced  in 
a  manner  peculiar  as  it  was  horrible. 
She  resided  in  Bremen  until  the  discovery 
of  her  crimes  in  1828,  and  inherited  ample 
means  for  living  amid  elegant  surround- 
ings. In  company  she  appeared  modest, 
courteous,  and  kind,  and  was  deemed  af- 
fectionate and  benevolent.  So  perfectly 
did  she  maintain  the  above  character,  and 
so  cunningly  did  she  dispose  of  her  vic- 
tims, that  she  had  caused  the  death  of 
over  thirty  persons  before  suspicion  was 
awakened  against  her.  In  the  attempt, 
however,  to  kill  a  young  man  by  mixing 
arsenic  with  his  food,  she  was  discovered 
by  her  intended  victim  and  arrested,  and, 
after  a  trial,  sentenced  to  death  by  decap- 
itation. The  chief  object  of  these  crimes 
was  to  obtain  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  mode  of  living,  yet  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  very  little  advantage  was  gained  in 
that  respect. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  propensity  to 
murder  is  cited  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond 
in  his  paper  on  "  Reasoning  Mania  "*  in 
the  case  of  Helena  J^do,  a  French 
woman,  who  killed  twenty-eight  persons 
by  poison  between  the  years  1853  and 

1857. 

In  many  instances  of  homicidal  mania 
the  deranged  retain  sufficient  reason  to 
warn  people  against  approaching  them 
when  in  a  state  of  exitement.  Pinel  re- 
lates an  interesting  account  of  a  man  who 
experienced  at  irregular  intervals  an  ac- 
cess of  fury  marked  by  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  shed  blood;  and,  if  he  could 
then  seize  a  cutting  instrument,  he  was 
led  to  sacrifice  the  first  person  who  came 

*  Read  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New 
York,  March  i,  x88a. 
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in  his  way.  During  this  state  of  fury  he 
would  answer  questions  that  were  put  to 
him  and  indicate  no  incoherence  of 
thought.  He  felt  even  profoundly  the 
horror  of  his  situation,  and  remorsefully 
blamed  himself  for  having  the  mad  dis- 
position. Before  his  confinement  at  Bi- 
cetre  he  was  one  day  seized  by  one  of  his 
deadly  rages  in  his  house.  On  the  in- 
stant he  warned  his  wife,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  and  she  had  barely  time  to 
fly  and  save  herself  from  a  violent  death. 

A  case  of  homicidal  mania  analogous 
to  the  last  is  related  by  a  contributor  to 
the  Journal  of  Mental  Diseases  (London) 
for  January,  1882.  A  young  woman  of 
good  family,  who  was  living  in  a  training 
institution  of  London,  evinced  from  time 
to  time  an  uncontrollable  disposition  to 
commit  personal  violence  on  any  of  her 
companions  who  might  be  present  when 
the  paroxysm  seized  her.  She  had  se- 
verely wounded  two  or  three  of  her  asso- 
ciates with  scissors  or  knife  before  it  was 
determined  to  remove  her  to  an  asylum, 
where  she  is  now.  She  herself  asked  to 
be  placed  under  restraint,  dreading  lest 
she  should  in  one  of  her  rages  murder 
some  one.  Her  mental  vagaries  have  usu- 
ally been  connected  with  physical  debil- 
ity of  some  sort,  especially  weaknesses  pe- 
culiar to  women. 

To  have  a  true  idea  of  the  various  as- 
pects presented  by  monomania,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  examine  with  care  the  develop- 
ment and  action  of  the  cerebral  organs — 
not  only  those  which  may  be  the  center 
of  the  functional  disturbance,  but  also 
others  which  have  any  relation  to  the 
former.  As  a  general  rule  it  can  not  be 
asserted  with  too  much  emphasis  that  the 
organs  of  the  intellectual  and  affective 
faculties  have  an  absolute  and  a  rela- 
tive action — ^the  first  being  the  direct  ac- 
tion or  impulse  which  lies  at  the  incep- 
tion of  conduct:  the  other  being  that 
final  or  outward  expression  which  results 
from  the  combined  influence  of  the  or- 
gans participating  in  the  mental  process. 

As  a  rule  the  intellectual  powers  are 
not  great  in  monomaniacs;  while  their 
affectional  faculties  are  strong  and  easily 


excited.  Campagne  sajrs'of  them:  "Lo- 
quacious or  unusually  taciturn,  heedless 
or  morbidly  cautious,  dreamers,  weari- 
some to  all  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
capricious  and  unmitigated  liars — their 
qualities  are  often  in  a  certain  manner 
brilliant,  but  are  entirely  without  solidity 
or  depth.  Sharpness  and  cunning  are 
not  often  wanting,  especially  for  little 
things  and  insignificant  intrigues.  Ever 
armed  with  a  lively  imagination  and 
quick  comprehension,  they  readily  appro- 
priate the  ideas  of  others— developing  or 
transforming  them  and  giving  them  the 
stamp  of  their  own  individuality.  But 
the  creative  force  is  not  there,  and  they 
rarely  possess  enough  mental  vigor  to  get 
their  own  living."* 

Their  heads  are  generally  smaller  than 
persons  of  sound  mind,  the  want  of  bal- 
ance being  specially  shown  by  the  defi- 
cient development  of  the  superior  part  of 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  while  the 
head  is  short  relatively  to  its  breadth,  the 
region  of  the  ears  being  prominent. 

Campagne  says  that  "  reasoning  mani- 
acs" have  a  head  smaller  than  that  of 
lunatics  in  general,  and  that  the  antero- 
posterior curve,  and  particularly  the  pos- 
terior curve  of  the  craniupi,  are  less  than 
those  of  persons  of  sound  mind,  lunatics 
in  general,  the  weak-minded,  and  even  of 
idiots ;  the  posterior  lobes  being  congen- 
itally  atrophied. 

MENTAL  ALTERATIONS  THROUGH  INJURY. 

Works  on  mental  disease  and  neural 
surgery  cite  many  cases  of  persons  en- 
dowed with  ordinary  faculties,  who,  after 
a  fall  or  an  injury  to  the  head,  manifested 
remarkable  intellectual  powers,  or  strange 
transformations  of  character. 

Vimont  mentions  the  phre  Mabillon 
who  exhibited  a  high  intelligence  after 
having  received  a  blow  on  the  head.  Ac- 
crel  relates  the  history  of  a  young  man  of 
irreproachable  manners,  who,  after  re- 
ceiving a  wound  which  necessitated  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  skull-bone,  could 
scarcely  be  dissuaded  from  acting  very 

*  Traittdtla  mam  ft  raiswrnanU^  Paris,  7869. 
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immodestly.  Vimont  quotes  also  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  been  struck  violently 
on  the  neck,  and  whose  conduct  was 
changed  from  that  of  known  virtue  and 
r^larity  to  that  of  the  most  abandoned 
lubricity. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  these  phenomena 
when  we  take  into  account  the  influence 


of  organs  in  a  state  of  activity  or  excite- 
ment ;  and  the  analysis  of  a  given  case  of 
abnormal  mental  expression  will' lead  us 
to  the  physical  source  of  the  trouble — ^the 
nervous  center— whose  derangement  or 
supra-normal  exercise  must  in  any  event 
disturb  the  general  harmony  of  the 
mind.  D. 


HORSE  HEADS  AND  HORSE  CHARACTER. 


ONE  who  is  conversant  with  human 
physiognomy  can  say  of  a  photograph 
which  may  be  ofifered  for  his  examination, 
^•This  is  a  portrait,"  or,  "  This  is  not  a 
portrait,"  and  that,  too,  without  being  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  supposed  original  of 
the  sun-print.  So,  on  glancing  at  the  series 
of  horses'  heads  which  are  herewith  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  the  reader, 
we  can  point  to*  four  or  five  of  them  and 
declare  that  they  are  veritable  likenesses  in 
profile  of  certain  high-bred  animals.  The 
artist  has  been  faithful  in  his  reproduction 
of  form,  lineament,  and  expression,  and  we 
can  trace  easily  their  differences  in  tempera- 
ment and  general  characteristics.  There 
are  some  horsemen  who  have  been  so  thor- 
ough in  their  study  of  the  relation  of  form 
and  feature  to  character,  that  they  can  de- 


BlACK    iibNKV. 


termine  with  much  nicety  the  disposition 
and  value  of  a  horse  after  a  few  minutes' 
observation  of  him.     They  are  horse-phre- 


nologists, and  if  their  knowledge  were  set 
down  with  scientific  method,  it  would  bd  of 
value  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 


Maud  S. 

horses,  and  especially  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  tram  them. 

The  dullest  observer  could  not  fail  to  see 
marks  of  high  breeding  in  the  heads  of 
Maud  S.,  Black  Henry,  and  Daniel  Lam- 
bert. There  is  a  clean, sharply-defined  mould; 
an  alert,  intelligent  expression ;  a  keen, 
straightforward  gaze,  all  of  which  unmis- 
takably declare  superiority  of  organism.  In 
Maud  S.  and  the  thoroughbred  the  mental 
temperament  may  be  said  to  have  a  typical 
representation,  the  former  especially  show- 
ing, by  the  low  situation  of  the  eye  rela- 
tively to  the  ear  and  the  plane  of  the  fore- 
head, a  large  brain.  In  spite  of  the  fore- 
shortening, there  is  enough  of  the  surface 
of  the  head  to  impress  us  with  its  breadth. 
The  nervous  susceptibility  is  fairly  a-tremble 
in  the  delicate  skin  and  fine  ears.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Scotch  Clydesdale,  Maud  S., 
the  thoroughbred,  and  Daniel  Lambert  have 
a  lighter  skull  and  thinner  and  more  sensi- 
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tive  membranes.  Yet  the  first  mentioned 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  spirit.  The 
Hambletonian,  as  portrayed  by  the  illustra- 


Danikl  Lambbrt. 

tion,  is  not  as  good-natured  as  the  others. 
He  is  a  well-made,  muscular  fellow,  having 
more  of  the  motive  temperament  than  the 
trotters,  but  is  less  susceptible  to  high  train- 
ing. He  has  endurance  and  strength,  can 
do  a  good  day's  work  in  the  thills  of  a 
heavy  wagon,  and  can  move  nimbly  before 
a  light  buggy.  He  needs  an  intelligent 
driver — no  bungler  with  the  reins.  Black 
Henry  is  a  gentle  animal,  but  must  not  be 
trifled  with.  He  needs  no  blinders,  and  the 
man  who  understands  him  would  resent  any 
suggestion  to  limit  his  vision.  He  is  a  pow- 
erful fellow,  and  we  judge  would  do  his  best 


Frbmcm  Pbkchbron. 


in  the  field  or  on  the  road,  being  one  of 
those  horses  that  are  likely  to  injure  them 


charge  of  a  careless  farm-hand.  The 
French  Percheron,  like  the  Clydesdale,  pos- 
sesses  a  good  stomach,  and  is  stout  in  body 


Hamblbtoniak. 

and  limb,  fitted  for  the  heavy  work  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  patient  and  steady-going,  not 
over-tasty  about  the  quality  of  his  food,  and 
he  gets  out  of  it  abundant  nutrition.  The 
nervous  Maud  S.  and  thoroughbred  are 
dainty  feeders,  and  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  box  of  rough  boards  and  a  stall 
finished  in  well-joined  hard  wood. 

A  writer  in  The  Blacksmith  and  WheeU 
Wright,  the  publisher  of  which  has  courte- 
ously supplied  us  the  seven  handsome  illus- 
trations associated  with  this  sketch,  alludes 
to  the  phrenology  of  the  horse  in  these 
terms :  "  Like  men,  horses  are  of  various 


Thoroughbrbd. 


dispositions.    One  exhibits  pride  and  dig- 
nity, another  is  dull,  tame,  and  inefficient ; 


selves  through  their  ambition  if  left  to  the  '  one  is  savage,  another  is  kind ;  one  is  quick 
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to  understand.  While  another  is  stupid  ;  one 
has  courage,  another  is  shy  and  timid,  and, 
therefore,  unreliable.  There  are  differences 
in  the  form  and  expression  of  the  face  of 
the  horse,  especially  in  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  head.  Characteristics  of  this 
kind  may  be  profitably  studied  by  horse- 
men  A  great  width  between   and 

prominence  of  the  eyes  indicate  a  teach- 
able and  tractable  horse.  Width  between 
the  ears  indicates  courage,  nobleness,  and 
strength  of  character.  Roundness  and  ele- 
vation between  the  eyes  is  a  sign  of  mild- 
ness of  disposition,  and  desire  to  be  ca- 
ressed and  to  reciprocate  kindness.  A  timid 
horse  is  narrow  between  the  ears,  like  the 
deer,  sheep,  and  rabbit.  Such  an  one  lacks 
courage,  and  is  always  unreliable.  A  dull, 
untcachable  horse  is  narrow  between  the 
eyes,  and  flat  and  contracted  above  and 
back  of  them."  The  difference  in  the  ex- 
pression and  form  of  the  eye  in  a  high-bred 
and  in  an  ordinary  horse  is  very  marked. 
One  glance  at  Maud  S.  and  the  Percheron 


suf!i<!fes  to  decide  which  is  the  superior  i» 
intelligence.  There  is  a  wide-awake  and 
eager  susceptibility  in  the  one,  which  con-^ 
trasts  with  the  dull  and  passive  expression 


Scotch  Clydesdalb. 

of  the  other.  The  Clydesdale,  althougl^ 
belonging  to  the  class  of  work-horses,  is  by- 
no  means  wanting  in  intelligence.  The 
specimen  among  our  illustrations  shows  the 
effect  of  careful  training  and  selection. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


ESAU  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

Commentators  and  ministers  have  for 
years  elaborated  and  elucidated  this  state- 
ment, some  excusing,  some  condemning 
the  action  of  poor  Esau;  but  without 
help  from  any  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  words,  to  understand 
that  his  act  illustrated  for  all  time  the 
sacrifice  of  permanent  good  for  temporary 
relief,  the  unrelenting  grip  and  control  of 
circumstances,  the  common  but  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  present. 

But  Esau,  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
countless  slurs  and  sermons,  the  "cun- 
ning hunter,"  wa^  at  least  an  honest  man 
so  far  as  his  record  goes.  It  was  his 
brother  Jacob  who,  by  a  disguise  and  lie, 
secured  the  blessing  of  Isaac.  Yet  we 
know  he  valued  that  dying  benediction 
from  his  exceeding  bitter  cry,  "  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  father  I "  But  when 
Esau  came  from  the  field  he  was  hungry. 
Hunger  is  uncomfortable,  impatient,  il- 


logical, inconsiderate  of  ways  and  means 
so  long  as  its  end  can  be  secured.  It  is 
a  temporary  triumph  of  the  body  over 
the  brain,  the  animal  nature  dominating- 
the  spiritual,  the  appetite  subduing  the 
reason.  A  dinner  at  that  hour  was  of 
more  value  to  Esau  than  any  promised 
glory,  power,  or  dominion  in  the  years 
which  were  to  come;  and,  in  accepting 
and  devouring  his  red  pottage  of  lentiles^ 
he  furnished  a  definition,  on  its  lowest 
plane,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  present. 

If  "  human  nature  is  the  same  every- 
where," then  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
Esau  of  many  hundred  years  ago  was  not 
unlike  other  Esaus  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. One  need  not  go  to  the  book  of 
Genesis  or  to  the  year  1200  B.C.  to  find 
his  counterpart.  Men  are  constantly^ 
sacrificing  themselves  and  their  interests,, 
either  from  weakness  of  will,  lack  of 
patience,  failure  of  endurance,  poverty  of 
understanding,  want  of  faith,  or  mistaken 
notions  of  the  relative  value  of  things,  to 
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the  power  of  present  circumstances  aqd 
conditions.  Nor  is  it  a  singular  fact.  The 
present  is  to  all  humanity  the  most  vital 
point  of  existence.  It  is  true,  as  Shelley 
says, ''  Wc  look  before  and  after,  and  pine 
for  what  is  not ";  yet  the  past  is  really  a 
^iead  thing,  occupying  a  phantom's  place 
in  memory.  The  future  is  yet  unborn, 
and  only  a  conjecture ;  while  the  point  of 
time  between  what  was  and  what  will  be 
is  alive  and  awake,  intensely  vital  with 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  plans,  de- 
sires, and  necessities. 

A  new  reading  of  the  old  Sanskrit 
shows  that  all  the  names  of  God— Deus, 
ZeuSi  Jupiter,  etc. — were  names  of  the 
sun,  and  that  men  could  give  no  better 
definition  or  symbol  of  divine  power  than 
the  Day — significant  of  all  divine  strength 
and  glory,  all  human  privilege  and  op- 
portunity. 

"  To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise,"  says  an 
Oriental  poet.  "  He  only  is  rich  who 
owns  the  day,"  says  an  American  philos- 
opher, and  "  Tis  the  measure  of  a  man, 
his  apprehension  of  a  day."  Yet  common 
experience  proves  that  this  apprehension 
is  seldom  of  the  broadest  or  wisest  sort. 
It  is  rarely  that  we  can  penetrate  the  dis- 
guise of  the  king  and  recognize  the  sov- 
ereign through  his  commonplace  gar- 
ments of  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings ;  and  human  nature  finds  it  hard  to 
take  anything  on  trust.  Time  is  our 
friend  or  enemy  according  to  our  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  him.  The  man 
can  be  stronger  than  the  hour  if  he  so 
wills ;  but  unless  he  wills,  the  hour  will 
rule  him,  body  and  soul,  to  his  everlast- 
ing loss  and  regret. 

The  great  mass  of  men  are  placed  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  temptation  to 
waste  time  or  postpone  duties.  Every 
hour  of  their  day  is  bought  and  paid  for, 
and  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  it  and  done 
in  it,  lest  the  wages  be  withheld  when 
pay-day  comes.  But  the  work  done,  the 
money  earned,  the  day  closed,  the  man  is 
free  ngain  for  his  short  season,  and  it  is 
just  this  sort  of  freedom— exacting  no 
account  of  itself,  considering  only  the 
present   time,  the    present   desire,  the 


present  chance — that  is  short-sighted, 
weak,  easily  influenced  and  tyrannized 
over.  Upon  those  who  have  the  most 
leisure,  independence,  and  choice  of  oc- 
cupation, the  responsibility  rests  most 
heavily.  The  employer  may  be  a  tyrant, 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  man  above 
the  necessity  of  employment  finds  a 
greater  one  in  his  own  nature.  The  man 
who  is  forced  to  work  is  certainly  not 
entitled  to  any  particular  credit  for  his 
industry;  but  the  one  upon  whom  no 
such  demand  is  made  is  left  at  liberty  to 
show  whether  such  force  is  necessary  in 
order  that  anything  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 

"  Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do,  is 
my  kingdom,"  says  Carlyle.  The  delu- 
sion and  contentment  of  inferior  minds 
is,  "  I  have  done  this,  and  I  intend  to  do 
that,  but  just  now  I  am  doing  nothing." 
Yet  this  same  "just  now  "  is  the  present, 
and  the  only  time  in  which  anything 
ever  was  accomplished  or  ever  will  be. 
The  life  and  the  work  have,  in  truth,  no 
yesterdays  or  to-morrows.  The  one  never 
really  existed  until  it  had  ceased  to  be 
good  for  anything,  and  no  to-morrow  has 
ever  dawned  or  will  dawn  upon  the  earth. 
"One  of  the  illusions,"  says  Emerson, 
"is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  criti- 
cal, decisive  hour.  Write  it  on  your 
heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in 
the  year.  No  man  has  learned  anything 
rightly  until  he  knows  that  every  day  is 
Doomsday." 

Yet  our  reason  and  our  emotions  are  so 
at  variance,  our  duties  and  desires  pull  in 
such  different  directions,  that  present 
payment,  present  sacrifice,  present  effort, 
are  indefinitely  postponed  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  the  days  of  our  lives 
yielded  without  protest  to  a  tyrant  as 
merciless  to  good  inientions  as  ever 
Herod  was  to  the  children  of  Judea. 
Never  tyrant  wore  so  smiling  a  face  or 
used  his  power  in  such  gentle  manner. 
The  domination  is  so  easy,  plausible,  and 
unobtrusive  that  its  object  is  above  sus- 
picion. It  is  passive,  neutral,  and  n^- 
ative  in  most  of  its  operations.  Any  re- 
volt, even  on  the  part  of  its  victim,  is 
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quieted  by  the  assurance  of  more  days  to 
come— time  enough  for  the  future  to 
atone  for  the  present.  Foolish  process 
of  reasoning  which  assumes  for  the 
premises  of  its  formula  not  only  that 
there  is  time  enough,  but  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  claim  and  control  it.  No  man 
in  the  morning  can  be  sure  of  the  whole 
day,  much  less  of  another. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
each  divine,  new  day.  We  realize  this  as 
fully  as  the  morning  renews  our  strength, 
confidence,  and  hope.  We  know  that  the 
hours  are  priceless.  We  intend  that  they 
shall  be  filled  solidly  and  satisfactorily 
with  the  best  to  be  got  from  the  space  of 
time  between  two  eternities.  Yet  too 
often  the  darkness  of  nightfall  finds  cor- 
respondence in  the  darkness  of  the  spirit 
over  the  failure  of  what  we  knew  so  well 
and  intended  so  honestly.  A  caller,  a 
headache,  a  few  errands,  a  delayed  din- 
ner-hour, a  little  indolence,  or  procrasti- 
nation or  lack  of  realization,  and  the  day 
has  gone — somewhere — ^beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  recall  or  recovery,  if  we  missed 
it  or  mourned  over  it  for  a  thousand 
years. 

Literary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  the  students  of  the  world, 
are  the  ones  above  all  others  whose  work 
can  be  done  at  their  own  time  and  con- 
venience. To  them  the  darkness  or  the 
daylight  matters  very  little,  and  the 
stroke  of  the  clock  makes  slight  impres- 
sion. But  they  are  the  ones  above  all 
others  most  susceptible  to  outward  sur- 
roundings, to  states  of  the  weather,  to 
uncongenial  companions,  variable  con- 


ditions of  mind,  nervous  depressions  and 
exaltations,  unsubstantial  reveries  and 
speculations.  -They  are  easily  disturbed 
and  wearied.  Their  work  is  of  a  kind 
which  admits  of  no  compromise  with  the 
trivial  interests  forced  upon  their  atten- 
tion by  thoughtless  or  impertinent  people. 
Nor  indeed  can  it  be  harmlessly  diverted 
by  greater  ones,  attractive,  delightful, 
fascinating  though  they  may  be,  and 
brought  by  as  fascinating  associates.  It 
is  to-day  in  which  the  poem  may  be 
written,  the  picture  painted,  the  sonata 
composed,  the  principle  discovered,  the 
hypothesis  proved.  The  world  waits 
for  its  inheritance,  the  best  work  of  its 
best  men,  those  who  have  the  most 
light  and  liberty,  therefore  the  most  op- 
portunity and  power.  It  shall  be  dis- 
appointed only  so  far  as  the  present  is 
allowed  to  cajole,  delude,  and  paralyze, 
making  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar  of  the 
future  as  it  makes  dreamers,  idlers,  and 
profligates  for  itself. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  work  of  faith  and 
philosophy  to  properly  estimate  and  ad- 
just the  day  and  its  demands,  that  the 
large  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  small, 
the  life  to  the  day,  the  year  to  the  hour. 
Faith  knows  that  future  good  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  securing  the  present  on 
which  all  future  good  depends ;  it  believes 
that  the  future  will  give  explanation, 
compensation,  completion,  to  a  mysteri- 
ous, suffering,  unfinished  present ;  it  re- 
alizes the  value  of  each  detached  piece 
of  time  and  work  which  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally fitted  into  the  grand  mosaic  of  a 
useful  and  symmetrical  life. 

C.  B.  LEROW. 
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XVII.  The  paths  of  Low  vary  with 
the  season.  During  the  cooler  months 
of  the  year,  especially  during  the  spring 
and  fall,  and  variably  through  the  winter, 
they  mostly  cross  the  United  States  diag- 
onally from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east This  gave  rise  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  line  storms  " ;  for  during 
the  spring  and  fall  we  generally  have 


south-west  Lows,  but  not  always;  so 
when  we  come  down  to  scientific  facts, 
there  is.no  such  thing  as  a  "line  storm." 
It  is  purely  accidental,  and  may  occur  or 
may  not,  depending  entirely  on  the  loca- 
tion of  Low. 

It  may  be  hard  for  many  people  to  ac- 
cept this,  but  such  is  the  incontroverti- 
ble fact.     Likewise,  neither  is  there  any 
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such  thing  as  a  "north-east  storm." 
What  in  old  times  was  called  a  north- 
east storm  is  simply  a  south-west  Low. 

As  the  season  advances  from  spring 
to  stitnmer  Low  takes  a  higher  line,  and 
travels  east  on  the  line  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  sometimes  far  up  into  Canada,  and 
ihis  is  the  reason  why  it  is  sometimes  as 
warm,  if  not  warmer,  in  Canada  than  in 
many  lower  portions  of  the  country.  To- 
w:iid  fill  it  will,  after  a  storm,  beg^n  to 
clear-off  cold,  and  we  will  have  north-west 
winds.  This  is  caused  by  Low,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  taking  a  south- 
east course.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
^'wenther-prophets"  apparently  "hit"  the 
weathtr  during  the  cooler  months  more 
than  through  the  summer.  The  simple 
reason  being,  we  are  then  having  more 
soul  h-vvest  Lows,  and  they,  traveling  on  a 
diag;onaI  line  in  the  course  east,  sweep  the 
country  more  generally. 

XVIIL  Indian  Summer,  the  marvel  of 
the  ycar^  is  likewise  no  longer  a  mystery, 
the  weather-map  explaining  it  all.  During 
the  summer  Low  is  on  a  high  line — ^it  is 
therefore  warm.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  generally,  though  not  always,  the 
south-west  Lows  set  in.  The  fall  of  1881 
they  did  not,  and,  up  to  the  last  of  October, 
had  not  taken  this  course,  and  here  is 
where  it  was  rather  bad  for  the  "  weather- 
pro  pbt.ts,"  for  they  had  said  it  would  be 
getting  cold  about  the  15th  to  x6th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  that  there  would  be  great  storms 
in  the  south-west.  But  nature  does  not 
travel  in  regular  grooves,  and  would  people 
study  the  weather-map  they  would  learn 
this  fact  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
progTjostJcate  the  weather  on  the  basis  of 
the  weather  periodically  repeating  itself. 

To  come  back  to  Indian  summer :  when 
our  forefathers  settled  in  this  country,  and 
the  south-west  Lows  set  in,  in^  the  fall,  they 
naturally  supposed  that  winter  had  come. 
But  alter  being  cool  for  a  short  time  it  be- 
came warm  again,  and  we  had  warm,  hazy, 
"smoky"  days.  Low  in  the  meanwhile 
had  taken  a  high  line,  and  thus  this  effect. 
At  thif  time  we  are  in  the  confines  or 
outer  lines  of  a  high  Low ;  too  distant  from 
it  to  get  any  precipitation  therefrom,  but 
sulBciendy  near  to  feel  its  balmy  effects. 


It  has  been  asked :  If  such  is  the  fact  of 
Indian  summer,  why  not  the  same  effect  in 
Europe  ?  We  have  few  facts  in  regard  to 
the  course  of  Low  in  the  old  world,  but 
when  they  are  developed  they  will  readily 
explain  all  the  phenomena  of  that  country. 

XIX.  Regularity  and  Irregular- 
ity OF  THE  Passing  of  Low. 

There  is  no  regularity  about  Low.  Its 
periods  are  at  times  very  regular,  but  there 
is  no  dependence  upon  it.  April,  1881^ 
until  the  i6th  it  was  very  regular,  passing 
the  meridian  of  Washington  on  the  ist,. 
4th,  8th,  1 2th,  and  i6th,  but  after  this  the 
regular  interval  of  four  days  was  broken^ 
and  the  "  weather-prophet,"  who  had  under- 
taken to  make  a  wonderful  record  on  its 
regularity,  found  himself  foiled.  The  next 
Low  appeared  here  on  the  i8th. 

XX.  The  weather-map  must  controvert 
many  old  notions:  among  them,  the  idea 
that  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  icebergs^ 
etc.,  affect  the  weather.  On  the  same  night 
we  will  have  different  kinds  of  weather,, 
without  regard  to  the  size,  condition,  or 
position  of  the  moon,  or  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  planets.  Wherever  it  is  High,  it 
will  be  pleasant  and  clear ;  where  Low  is» 
it  will  be  stormy ;  as  for  icebergs,  they  are 
not  worth  considering. 

XXI.  Tornadoes,  hurricanes,  or  by  what- 
ever name  we  may  term  violent  conditions 
of  wind  or  rain,  will  always  be  found  in  the 
path  of  Low.  Low  is  the  center  of  the 
storm,  and  always  after  the  passing  of  Low 
we  are  liable  to  have  these  terrific  condi- 
tions. Fortunately  for  us.  Low  is  not  often 
of  sufficient  power  or  concentration  to  pro- 
duce these  results. 

High. 

XXII.  I  have  said  much  about  Low ;  it  is 
now  time  to  say  a  little  about "  High."  The 
influence  of  High  is  more  negative  than  Low. 
and  yet  it  performs  quite  as  essential  a  part 
in  the  economy  of  meteorology,  and  often- 
times very  powerfully  neutralizes  the  effect 
of  Low.  High  often  acts  as  a  rock  in  a 
stream  to  Low,  directing  its  course,  and 
changing  the  results  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  as  in  the  great  snowstorm  which 
occurred  at  Chicago,  suddenly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  of  March,  1881  (see  Fig.  3). 
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On  the  1 8th  of  March  Low  was  at  D.  The 
"'  weather-prophet  '*  had  said  there  would  be 
a  great  storm  on  the  lakes  from  the  20th  to 
the  2 1  St  of  March.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  March  the  Weather  Bureau  had 
said  that,  for  the  day,  it  would  be  "  fair  "  in 
the  "lake  region.**  Two  Highs  were  on 
the  map — on  a  high  line  at  A  and  C.  At 
II  P.M.  of  the  1 8th  Low  had  advanced  up 
into  Mississippi.  From  the  relations  of 
this  Low  and  the  two  Highs  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Low  would  by  the  19th  reach  a 
higher  line  than  Washington,  leaving  the  lake 
regions  "  fair,'*  there  being  so  much  High 
there.  But  between  11  P.M.,  March  i8th, 
and  5  A.M.,  March  19th,  Low  was  drawn 
between  these  two 
Highs  like  a  stream 
in  a  canyon,  at  the 
velocity  of  1,200 
miles  in  twenty-four 
hours! 

The  anterior  Low 
reached  Chicago  by 
early  dawn.heading 
for  the  narrow  cut 
between  the  two 
Highs  A  and  C. 
This  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of 
what  was  expected. 
Had  this  storm 
traveled  at  its  aver- 
age rate  of  350  to 
400  miles  per  day,  it  would  not  have  occurred, 
and  if  it  had  reached  Chicago  at  all  it  would 
have  produced  a  warm  rain  instead  of  a 
severe  snow-storm  ;  the  difference  between 
snow  and  rain  being  merely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  world  at  large  could  not  understand 
this,  and  gave  loud  praise  to  a  man  who, 
from  all  appearances,  does  not  seem  to  have 
understood  it  himself. 

Time  will  nght  these  things,  and  when 
the  world  becomes  familiar  with  the  move- 
ments of  High  and  Low,  as  revealed  on  the 
weather-map,  there  will  be  no  censure  for 
thf  corps  of  able  men  at  the  head  of  our 
Weather  Bureau  for  not  knowing  just  what 
effect  this  relation  of  the  two  Highs  and  the 
Low  would  have.     It  may  be  asked :  Could 


it  not  have  been  foreseen?  I  think  not 
such  a  peculiar  relation  of  High  and  Low 
had  not  probably  occurred  from  the  advent 
of  the  weather-map,  and  it  may  be  many 
long  years  before  it  will  occur  again.  It 
strongly  shows,  however,  the  effect  of  High 
to  neutralize  Low. 

Ag^in,  let  High  be  on  a  high  line,  with 
considerable  extent  of  line  east  and  west 
(Fig.  3),  say  at  B,  extending  half-way  from 
B-A  and  B-C,  and  Low  running  on  a  low 
line,  D,  G,  H,  or  E,  I.  The  high  High  will 
act  as  a  barrier  to  the  north  wind,  and,  al- 
though the  wind  may  be  from  the  north,  it 
will  not  be  from  very  far  north,  therefore 
not  very  cold.     Again,  if  there  should  be  a 


Fiff*  3.— Movement  op  Low,  March  19,  x88i 


low  High,  extending  from  E  to  H,  and  Low 
on  the  line  A-C,  it  will  not  be  very  hot  at 
the  north — the  south  wind  will  not  be  very 
far  from  the  south. 

XXIII.  A  Peculiar  Low. — Frohn  the 
26th  of  August,  1 88 1,  to  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember, we  had  a  very  peculiar  Low 
pass  over  the  country— one  which  appar- 
ently set  at  naught  the  idea  of  Low  travel- 
ing from  the  west  toward  the  east.  It 
again,  however,  illustrates  the  counter- 
influence  of  High.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
1 88 1,  Low  appeared  off  the  Florida  coast. 
What  direction  would  it  take?  It  was 
naturally  supposed  that  it  would  pass  along 
up  the  coast ;  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  its 
warm,  moving  influence,  would  take  it  in  a 
northerly  direction.     With  this  expectation 
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storm  signals  were  ordered  along  the  coast. 
High  had  been  moving  in  its  regular  east- 
erly direction  for  the  past  few  days,  and  was 
passing  off  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood 
of  K,  the  while  working  to  the  south-east, 
(Fig,  4).  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  Low 
reached  the  South  Carolina  coast,  centering 
its  chief  force  at  Charleston.  Here  it  pro- 
duced a  severe  storm.  High  and  Low 
seemed  to  have  a  contest  for  the  right-of- 
way.  High  being  the  heavier  body,  Low 
had  to  give  way.  The  result  was  that 
Low  was  unable  to  follow  the  coast,  but 
was  forced  inland.  For  a  day  or  two  it 
took  a  north-west  course,  passed  through 
Alabama  and  expended  its  force.    From 


Fig.  4.— CouKSB  OP  A  Pbcuuar  Low,  August,  z88x. 


here  it  trended  more  and  more  to  the  east, 
following  the  line  F,  G,  B,  H,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  in  a  very  unconcentrated  con- 
dition, took  its  regular  high-line  toward  the 
east,  causing  it  to  be  very  warm  in  northern 
sections  of  the  United  States,  producing 
ihuncler-storms  in  locations  throughout  the 
north.  Lows  following  in  such  a  track  are 
very  rare. 

XXIV.  Thunder-storms  always  occur 
in  the  neighborhood  of  great  heat.  So  al- 
ways when  we  have  a  high  Low  a  thunder- 
storm is  in  order.  It  generally  comes  from 
the  posterior  Low,  t\  ^.,  that  part  of  Low 
foi lowing  the  main  body,  though  it  will  also 
come  from  the  main  body  itself.  When 
from  the  main  body,  it  is  more  concentrated, 
and   may  be    more  readily   defined;    that 


which  comes  from  the  posterior  Low  it  is 
impossible  to  locate,  excepting  in  a  general 
manner.  As,  during  a  thunder-storm,  we 
know  that  lightning  is  very  apt  to  strike, 
but  where  t  is  the  question.  Nothing  illus- 
trates this  better  than  to  pour  a  little  water 
down  a  slightly  inclined  plane.  Who  will 
determine  beforehand  the  exact  lines  on 
which  it  will  travel?  1  think  that  it  will 
ever  defy  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  deter- 
mine more  than  generally  the  points  over 
which  a  thunder-storm  will  pass.  But  one 
thing  we  do  know,  and  that  is,  thunder- 
storms occur  only  where  there  is  great  heat ; 
and  in  this  country,  when  the  northern 
sections  have  become  heated  by  a  high 
Low,  thunder- 
storms are  then  in 
order  there. 

XXV.  Fogs  come 
at  least  from  two 
sources,  first  from 
the  confines  or  outer 
lines  of  Low.  When 
from  this  origin  they 
will  be  more  general 
in  their  nature,  and 
continue  throughout 
the  day,  and  remain 
spread  over  the 
country  until  Low 
has  passed  to  other 
localities.  The  sec- 
ond source  is  local, 
and  more  apt  to  "  set-in  "  toward  morn- 
ing, particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
bodies  of  water,  and  they  may  occur  in 
the  very  center  of  High  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable.  The  cause  of  this  is,  the 
heat  that  the  land  absorbed  the  day  be- 
fore is  given  off  during  the  night.  This 
heat  evaporates  the  moisture  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  clouds  are  formed. 
This  local  fog  is  sometimes  called  "river 
fog,"  though  I  suppose  it  is  liable  to  occur 
on  oceans  as  well  as  rivers.  If  there  is 
sufliciefit  wind  blowing,  this  fog  will  be 
dispersed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  so  in 
the  morning  there  will  be  no  semblance 
of  it ;  but  if  the  air  is  still  it  will  spread 
itself  over  the  immediate  neighborhood 
and  remain  until   a  wind  takes   it  away. 
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or  the  returning  sun  causes  it  to  be  dis- 
peUed. 

XXVI.  Where  the  Rain  Falls.— 
Though  Low  is  the  agent  of  the  storm 
and  generates  the  wind  which  collects  the 
clouds,  the  clouds  do  not  wait  until  they 
reach  the  very  center  of  Low  before  they 
precipitate,  but  "  drop  their  fatness  "  before 
they  reach  the  center,  between  the  High 
and  the  Low. 

XXVIL  When  Winter  will  Set-in. 
—There  is  an  old-fashioned  notion  that 
winter  will  not  set  in  until  the  "  springs'  are 
filled";  but  this,  like  many  other  old  no- 
tions that  the  world  believed  in  before  the 
advent  of  the  weather-map,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  yet  there  is  sufficient  in  it  for 
us  to  see  why  such  a  notion  could  be 
entertained.  But,  in  these  days,  if  win- 
ter set-in  without  the  springs  filling  up, 
the  old  folks  could  not  explain  it.  Now, 
however,  the  weather-map  explains  it  all, 
and  readily  shows  how  the  idea  origi- 
nated. As  before  stated,  during  the  sum- 
mer Low  is  on  a  high  line ;  what  moisture 
there  is,  is  mostly  developed  in  the.  north, 
In  the  fall  Low  takes  the  diagonal  line.  By 
consulting  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  diagonal  Lows  produce  more  general 
moisture,  and  when  they  occur  the  springs 
are  necessarily  filled.  And  this  is  all  there 
is  in  the  idea  of  the  advent  of  winter  wait- 
ing until  the  springs  are  filled.  Sometimes 
it  occurs,  and  sometimes  not. 

XXVIII.  A  few  general  facts  about  High 
and  Low. 

The  changes  of  these  two  factors  of  me- 
teorology are  curious  and  variable.  Some- 
times it  will  be  generally  High  over  the 
United  States,  sometimes  generally  Low. 
There  may  be  two,  or  even  three  of  these 
centers  on  thet  map  at  once.  When  such 
is  the  case  they  will  neutralize  each  other. 
A  low  Low  will  neutralize  a  high  Low,  and 
the  reverse.  A  high  High  will  change  the 
condition  of  a  north  wind ;  a  low  High  will 
change  the  condition  of  a  south  wind. 

XXIX.  As  TO  Old  Ideas  on  the 
Weather. — People  may  cling  to  old  ideas 
on  this  subject  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of 
the  most  enlightened  thought.  Yet  in  this 
particular  I  would  respectfully  call   their 


attention  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  which  I 
here  speak  of  are  far  older  than  the  crudt 
and  ignorant  notions  that  from  time  to- 
time  have,  for  want  of  proper  light,  been 
held  by  the  world.  Meteorology  is  not  un- 
like any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  We 
do  not  gain  the  whole  truth  in  a  day,  and 
many  truths  are  dependent  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  other  truths  before  they  cai> 
be  developed. 

XXX.  There  is  an  idea  that  in  times  of 
drouth  the  firing  of  cannon  or  immense 
fires  will  induce  rain.  On  account  of  {he 
dryness  of  last  summer  (1881)  there  was 
considerable  talk  about  it;  and  fi'om  time 
to  time  many  individuals  have  endeavored 
to  get  Government  to  order  the  extensive 
firing  of  guns,  or  to  build  vast  fires,  ia 
hopes,  somehow  or  other,  they  know  not 
how,  to'induce  precipitation.  Such  attempts 
would  not  have  the  least  effect,  and  would 
be  utterly  valueless  and  mere  waste  of  ma- 
terial. We  need  heat  to  produce  Low,  but 
then  the  local  heat  that  might  be  developed 
thereby  would  be  of  no  practical  value 
One  might  as  well  undertake  to  tow  the 
Great  Eastern  with  a  spider-web  as  to  en- 
tice Low  by  any  such  contemptible  force. 
We  must  wait  on  Low,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see  at  present,  this  is  our  only  hope  ; 
we  have  no  way  of  inducing  it  to  appear 
where  the  surroundings  are  not  propi- 
tious. 

XXXL  Meteorology  OF  the  Future.. 
— On  an  examination  of  this  subject  I  think, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  more  stations 
we  have  the  more  complete  the  weather 
system  will  be.  At  present  we  very  much 
need  more  stations  throughout  the  extreme 
West,  especially  the  north-west  and  south- 
west. Again,  these  principles  develop  the 
fact  that  our  stations,  however  many  we  have, 
can  not  benefit  the  Pacific  slope,  except- 
ing scientifically.  For  the  service  to  be  of 
value  to  the  Pacific  coast  there  should  be 
stations  out  on  the  ocean  from  300  to- 
1,000  miles  to  the  west  What  the  future 
may  develop  in  this  line  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  the  rate  that  science  is  advancing^ 
nothing  would  surprise  us ;  indeed  already^ 
a  plan  has  been  suggested  for  deep-sea 
anchoring  for  mid-ocean  lighthouses.    Thi& 
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IS  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  weather 
reports  of  any  value  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

SKELETON  MAYS. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  though  the 
-weather-map  is  of  vast  importance  it  can 
flot  be  of  much  practical  value  to  neigbbor- 
jioods  remote  from  Washington.  It  will  be 
too  old  when  obtained.  Now,  in  order  to 
give  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  the 
(nap,  I  propose  that  we  have  skeleton  maps 
■(see  Fig.  5)  printed,  size  lar^e  or  small, 
ai  may  best  suit  the  taste » indeed  they  may 
be  made  sufficiently  small  to  appear  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  paper,  but  a  large  size, 


Fig*  5.— SuGGEsnojf  POH  A  We\tiiei-^Iaf, 


-say  13  X  18  inches,  would  be  best  to  be 
hung  up  in  offices,  houses,  etc.  Instead  of^ 
as  at  present,  reporting  for  certain  localities* 
lei  the  daily  report  be  that  Low  and  High 
Arc  in  such  and  such  local ilics,  with  direction 
x>f  movement,  areas  of  rain  or  snow,  etc.  So 
soon  as  the  public  will  learn  to  rmd  this 
little  map  it  will  surprise  them  how  much  it 
may  con\^ey*  They  may  thereby  not  only 
Imow  the  local  weather,  but  the  weather 
for  the  whole  country,  and  be  able  to  be- 
«comc  weather-prophets  for  themselves, 

XXXI I .  Proph  kci  es  of  th  e  \V  e ather. 
—It  is  often  asked:  How  far  ahead  is  it 
possible  to  foretell  the  weather?  Probably 
/tfirr  days  in  advance  is  the  greatest  llmtt, 
ycl  this  can  not  be  depended  upon.  It  aU 
-depends  on  the  location  of  Low,  and  Low 
is  always  surprising  us.    But  it  is  remarked 


that  the  "weather-prophets"  can  foretell 
for  weeks  and  months.  All  there  is  about 
this  is,  we  should  like  to  see  them.  They 
can  guess  at  the  weather,  and  if  Low  hap- 
pens to  appear  regular,  and  similar  to  some 
former  occasion,  they,  may  "hit  it,"  but  if 
Low  takes  a  notion  to  alter  his  course, 
then  they  are  all  adrift.  Scientifically,  the 
"weather-prophet"  business  is  mere  boy's 
play,  etc.,  unworthy  the  recognition  of  any 
sensible  man,  If  there  is  eny  one  who  does 
not  believe  this,  let  them  s' udy  the  weather- 
map  and  note  the  changes  from  day  to  day, 
and  they  will  then  see  tiiC  absurdity  of  a 
"  weather-prophet  "  saying  that  "  it  will 
storm "  on  certain 
days.  Where  will  it 
storm  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion. A  severe  hurri- 
cane may  occur,  as  it 
did  this  summer  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
yet  there  be  no  dis- 
turbance at  aM  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant. 
Yet  one  of  our  cele- 
b  r  a  t  e  d  "  weather- 
prophets  "  undertook 
over  his  own  signa- 
ture to  claim  the  credit 
of  the  storm  that 
occurred  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  because 
he  had  proclaimed  that  on  the  25th  and 
26 1 h  there  would  be  storms  in  the  "  Lake 
regions  and  around  New  York."  Mete- 
orologically, it  was  as  absurd  in  him  to 
make  such  a  claim  as,  geographically,  it 
w^ould  have  been  to  have  said  Charleston, 
S,  C,  was  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  that 
Montreal  was  on  the  lower  Atlantic  sea- 
board. When  the  people  become  more  en- 
lightened on  this  subject  they  will  sec  the 
absurdity  of  such  claims  and  treat  all 
'*  weather-prophets  "  with  contempt.  What 
they  will  ask  of  the  Weather  Bureau  will  be 
for  them  to  furnish  the  facts,  then  by  the 
skeleton  map  they  may  become  their  own 
prophets. 

XXXIIL  To  come  back  to  Low,  without 
regard  to  the  movement  or  location  of  the 
plane (£«  whether  in  opposition,  ctmjunctiom^ 
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in  one  part  of  the  ecliptic  or  another; 
ivhether  the  moon  be  large  or  small,  its 
horns  level,  or  one  lower  than  the  other — 
new,  half,  full,  or  old ;  whether  there  be 
icebergs  off  our  coast  or  not ;  whether  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars  are  in  eclipse  or  not ; 
wthout  regard  to  what  the  "old  hunter 
and  trapper,"  or  the  "old  man  down 
East,"  or  "out  West"  may  say;  comets 
visible  or  not  visible  in  our  sky;  whether 
peace  or  war  reign,  or  even  a  load  of  bas- 
kets pass  along  the  streets,  old  Low  keeps 
on  his  way,  and  on  such  lines  as  he  pleases 
(or,  perhaps  better,  as  the  sun  dictates)  ever 
from  the  west  toward  the  east. 

Only  through  this  system  can  the  meteor- 
ology of  our  globe  be  explained,  and  only 
through  this  system  can  we  understandingly 
talk  or  write  about  the  weather. 

CONCLUSION. 

What  I  have  here  written  are  facts,  and 
not  mere  fancy — plain,  substantial  facts  that 
are  stereotyped  every  day.  No  branch  of 
human  science  is  so  presentable  to  the  eye. 
It  is  unlike  a  book,  which  must  be  turned 
leaf  by  leaf  in  order  for  us  to  obtain  all  the 
wisdom  therein  revealed.  The  weather- 
map  contains  all  there  is  of  value  to  know 
about  the  weather.  It  may  be  read  by  any 
intelligent  person  as  readily  as  a  map  or 
picture. 

The  weather-map  is  the  geography  of 
the  atmosphere.  Without  consulting  this 
map  we  have  no  more  idea  about  the 
weather  of  our  globe  than  we  would  have 
of  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  water 
of  our  earth  were  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  knowledge  that  our  brother  the  engineer 
lias  laid  before  us  in  his  maps  and  charts  of 
land  and  sea.    Within  ten  years  we  have 


accomplished  wonders  in  this  line.  We 
could  not  have  obtained  this  knowledge 
much  before  we  did.  The  age  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it.       ' 

In  this  particular  I  would  apply  to  this 
wonderful  map  those  beautiful  lines  of  the 
psalmist,  "The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  the 
womb  of  the  morning."  We  were  in  dark- 
ness; now  we  are  in  much  light.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  much  more  light  yet  to 
be  obtained,  when  the  system  is  made 
more  complete,  more  stations  and  inter- 
national exchanges  of  daily  weather  reports, 
etc.  Yet  I  am  thinking  that  what  comes 
after  will  be  the  perfection  of  details  rather 
than  much  addition  to  the  general  facts. 
There  is  probably  nothing  that  will  bring 
the  extreme  and  different  parts  of  the  earth 
together  like  this.  When  stations  are 
established  over  the  whole  world  and  daily 
reports  sent  in  to  the  common  centers  it 
wDl  do  more  toward  making  the  world  one 
grand  family  with  common  interests  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

It  may  be  a  mere  dream  at  present  to 
indulge  in  such  a  thought,  yet  it  is  among 
the  possibilities,  and  ere  another  century 
roll  'round  it  may  be  accomplished.  It 
would  seem  wise  in  us  not  only  to  continue 
the  present  work,  but  to  extend  its  borders ; 
thereby  we  extend  its  usefulness  and  add 
wonderfully  to  our  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
and  the  better  understand  the  system  under 
which  we  live  and  how  to  profit  by  it — 
familiarize  ourselves  with  nature  in  her 
varied  moods^and  by  this  intercourse  see 
more  and  more  reflected  therein,  and  there- 
by the  better  understand  the  wonderful 
plans  of  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Washwcton,  D.  C.  ISAAC  P.  NO  YES. 


OBSERVATION 
T  EARNESTLY  advise  all  young  men  to 
-*•  commence  their  studies,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  direct  observation  of  facts, 
and  not  by  the  mere  inculcation  of  state- 
ments from  books.  A  useful  book  was 
written  with  the  title,  "  How  to  Observe." 
These  three  words  might  serve  as  a  motto 
to  guide  us  in  the  most  important  part  of 


AND  MEMORY. 

our  early  education — a  part,  unfortunate- 
ly, only  too  much  neglected.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  we  all  go  about  with  our 
eyes  open,  and  yet  see  nothing.  This  is 
because  the  organ  of  vision,  like  other 
organs,  requires  training ;  and  by  lack  of 
training,  and  the  slavish  dependence  on 
books,  becomes  dull  and  slow,  and  ulti- 
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mately  incapable  of  exercising  its  natural 
function.  Let  those  studies,  therefore, 
both  in  school  and  college,  be  regarded  as 
primary  that  teach  young  persons  to  know 
what  they  are  seeing,  and  see  what  they 
otherwise  would  fail  to  see.  Among  the 
most  useful  are  botany,  zoology,  mineralo- 
gy, geology,  chemistry,  architecture,  draw- 
ing, and  the  fine-arts.  How  many  a  country 
excursion  and  continental  tour  have  been 
rendered  comparatively  useless  to  young 
persons  well  drilled  in  their  books,  mere- 
ly from  the  want  of  a  little  elementary 
knowledge  in  these  sciences  of  observa- 
tion. Another  faculty  of  the  mind  that  de- 
mands special  culture  is  memory.  Hap- 
pily, of  all  mental  faculties  this  is  the  one 
which  is  most  certainly  improved  by  exer- 
cise; besides  there  are  helps  to  a  weak 
memory  such  as  do  not  exist  for  a  weak 
imagination  or  a  weak  reasoning  power. 
The  most  important  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  securing  the  retention  of  facts  once 
impressed  on  the  imagination,  are  the  dis- 
tinctness, vividness,  and  intensity  of  the 
original  impression.  It  is  better  for  the 
memory  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  one 
fact  of  a  great  subject,  than  to  have  con- 
fused ideas  of  the  whole.  Nothing  helps 
the  memory  so  much  as  order  and  classi- 
fication. Classes  are  always  few,  individ- 
uals many ;  to  know  the  class  is  to  know 
what  is  essential  in  the  character  of  an 


individual,  and  what  least  burdens  the 
memory  to  retain.  The  next  important 
matter  is  repetition.  A  man  who  finds  it 
difficult  to  remember  that  Deva  is  the  San- 
skrit for  a  god,  has  only  to  repeat  it  seven 
times  a  day,  or  seven  times  a  week,  and 
he  will  not  forget  it.  The  less  tenacious 
a  man's  memory  naturally  is,  the  more  de- 
termined ought  he  to  be  to  complement  it 
by  frequent  inculcation.  Again,  if  mem- 
ory be  weak.  Causality  is  perhaps  strong ; 
and  this  point  of  strength,  if  wisely  usedU 
may  readily  be  made  to  turn  an  apparent 
loss  into  a  real  gain.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  man  who  is  slow  to  re- 
member without  a  reason,  searches  after 
the  causal  connection  of  the  facts,  and 
when  he  has  found  it,  binds  together  by 
the  bond  of  rational  sequences  what  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  disinclined  him 
to  receive  as  an  arbitrary  and  unexplained 
succession.  Lastly,  whatever  facilities  of 
memory  a  man  may  possess,  let  him  not 
despise  the  sure  aids  so  amply  supplied  by 
written  record.  To  speak  from  a  paper 
certainly  does  not  strengthen,  but  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  memory; 
but  to  retain  stores  of  really  available 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  written  or  printed 
record,  enables  a  man  to  command  a  vast 
amount  of  accumulated  materials,  at  what- 
ever moment  he  may  require  them. 

F.  S.  BLACKIE. 


LINES  TO  THE  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 


(Accompanying  a  box  of  the  beaatifol  wood- 
land plant  hi  full  bloom,  sent  by  the  author  to 

the  PUBBNOliOGICAL  JOURNAL). 

LiTTLB  woodland  beauties, 

Pink,  and  white,  and  red ; 
*  Neath  the  dead  leaves  hiding, 

In  your  mossy  bed. 

Long  I*ve  watched  thy  coming, 
Long  have  searched  for  thee ; 

Spite  of  ApriFs  frowning, 
Loth  to  set  thee  free. 

As  an  ardent  lover, 

Wooing  maiden  fair ; 
Lo,  I  kneel  before  thee, 

In  the  fragrant  air. 

Precious  little  treasure  I 

Dearest  little  sweet  I 
No  wonder  April  kept  you 

So  long  in  her  retreat. 


Tiny  little  charmer, 

Think  you  I  can  part 
With  such  heaven-bom  sweetness^ 

Since  you  have  my  heart  ? 

No,  e^en  gods  would  ravish 

Beauty  such  as  thine ; 
And  I  claim  thee  wholly  : 

Now  at  last  you^re  mine. 

Nestle  on  my  bosom  ; 

Touch  my  check  and  lip ; 
Feed  me  with  the  nectar 

Such  as  fairies  sip. 

Why  so  shy  and  blushing  t 

€U>d  has  sent  you  here, 
That  some  lonely  wanderer, 

You  might  bless  and  cheer. 

SABAH  B.   DOIOCALL. 
Port  Jefferson^  L,  /. 
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SIR  JOHN  A. 

THE    STATESMA 

T  T  AVING  occasion  to  look  through  the 
files  of  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  not  long 
since  in  quest  of  certain  biographical  data, 
we  were  surprised  to  discover  that  in  the 
vast  array  of  personal  history  and  portrait- 
ure which  our  magazine  contains,  there  had 
not  been  included  certain  men  whose  shin- 
ing abilities  and  State  services  had  long 
ago  made  them  very  prominent.  These 
omissions  were  certainly  not  intentional, 
but  due  to  ordinary  causes  familiar  enough 
to  every  magazine  editor.  One  of  them, 
the  distingruished  subject  of  the  sketches 
which  follow,  we  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  supply,  and  few  men  in  political  affairs 


HACDONALD, 

N     OF    CANADA. 

are  more  deserving,  we  think,  of  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers  than  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  Turning  first  to  a  considera- 
tion of  his  organization  we  introduce  the 
opinion  of  our  chief  examiner  (to  whom  the 
portrait  was  submitted,  with  the  simple  re- 
quest that  he  prepare  a  brief  summary  of 
what  characteristics  it  indicated),  as  follows . 
This  man  is  a  marked  character,  and  the 
examiner  has  not  the  slightest  idea  who  he 
is  or  what  he  has  done.  We  suppose  the 
head  to  be  rather  above  the  full  size.  It  is 
certainly  very  long  from  the  opening  of  the 
ear  forward,  indicating  a  sharp,  intense  in- 
tellect whose  action  is  rapid,  and  whose 
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criticisms  are  so  trenchant  as  to  be  severe. 
We  judge  the  hair  to  be  strong  and  dark, 
aod  from  the  size  and  prominence  of  the 
features,  we  conclude  that  the  temperament 
is  enduring  and  the  qualities  very  positive. 
He  evidently  has  great  practical  talent. 
The  haze  of  the  forehead  is  v^ronderfuUy 
projected,  and  as  a  scholar  he  would  be  full 
of  history,  scientific  criticism,  prompt  in  the 
gatherinT^  of  facts,  and  keen  in  recalling 
and  in  co-ordinating  them.  If  he  were  a 
physician,  he  would  be  eminent  in  making 
diagnoses ;  if  he  were  a  business  man,  he 
would  carry  all  the  details  ;  if  he  were 
scholarly,  he  would  be  known  for  literary 
ability,  would  remember  his  reading,  would 
be  able  to  quote  largely  and  accurately. 
He  would  have  made  a  splendid  chemist, 
would  excel  in  natural  science  anywhere, 
and  as  a  linguist  there  are  few  superior  to 
him  this  side  of  Burritt.  He  would  excel 
as  an  actor,  not  in  one  or  two  lines  of  char- 
actefj  but  would  take  any  part  and  do  it 
justice.  As  a  business  man  he  would  carry 
details  and  be  master  of  them.  He  would 
govern  assistants  well  and  his  word  would 
be  law.  He  thinks  faster  than  most  men, 
hence  helpers  never  get  an  opinion  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  next  quicker  than  he 
reaches  it.  He  would  run  a  large  factory 
or  store,  he  would  control  important  busi- 
ness operations,  and  though  he  is  tough  as 
a  whip  he  would  be  likely  to  wear  himself 
oui*  because  such  men  never  know  when 
they  have  done  enough.  He  is  proud,  posi- 
tive, he  is  patriotic.  He  is  fond  of  the 
home  circle  and  willing  to  sustain  and  com- 
fort as  well  as  to  control  affairs.  He  would 
make  a  fine  extemporaneous  speaker,  and 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  his  thoughts  as  he 
utters  them  are  very  impressive.  He  be- 
lieves in  himself  and  in  his  cause,  and  is  not 
much  inclined  to  ask  advice  or  wait  for  it 
to  be  offered.  He  would  make  a  fine  lawyer. 


orator,  artist,  dramatist  especially,  or  con- 
troller of  men  and  active  affairs.  We  think 
he  has  his  mother's  sharp,  intellectual  intu- 
ition, that  he  has  her  eyes  and  forehead, 
but  his  father's  middle  face  and  middle 
head,  and  his  father's  general  disposition, 
so  far  as  driving,  and  governing,  and  gen- 
eral independence  is  concerned. 


For  upward  of  forty  years  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  has  been  in  public  service,  three- 
fourths  of  that  time  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  many  times,  by  virtue  of  this 
ascendency  of  his  party,  he  was  Govern- 
ment leader  and  Prime  Minister.  Epito- 
mized, his  official  connection  with  Canadian 
affairs  would  read  like  this  :  He  has  served 
as  Minister  under  six  Governors-General— 
Elgin,  Head,  Monk,  Lisgar,  Dufferin,  and 
Lome,  and  seven  Administrators — Rowan, 
Eyre,Williams,  Mitchel,Windham,  O'Grady, 
and  McDougall.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Finance  Department  and  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council,  he  has  filled  every  office  in  the 
Cabinet,  having  been  successively  Receiver- 
General,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
Minister  of  Militia,  Attorney-General,  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  is  the  oldest 
Privy  Councillor  still  active,  and  the  fint 
and  only  Colonial  member  of  her  Majesty's 
Pn'vy  Council. 

Sir  John  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  January, 
1 815,  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  His  father, 
Hugh  Macdonald,  was  a  Scotsman,  having 
emigrated  from  Sutherlandshire  to  Canada 
several  years  before.  Having  received  the 
training  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School, 
Kingston,  he  studied  law  and  commenced 
to  practice  in  1836.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
made  Queen's  Counsel.  His  advancement 
was  rapid  almost  from  the  time  he  made 
his  appearance  before  the  Canadian  bar  as 
a  lawyer. 

In  1844.  he  was  retumed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  from  that  time  has 
sat  continuously  in  it.  From  the  time  that 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Canada  in  the  Draper 
Administration,  which  lasted  from  May  11. 
1847,  to  March  10,  1848,  he  may  be  said  to 
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have  taken  part  in  nearly  every  measure  of 
importance  to  Canada.  One  of  the  most 
•  important  was  that  which  resulted  in  the 
union  of  all  the  British  American  Colonies, 
and  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  at  least  as 
much  credit  is  due  as  to  any  other  man  for 
setting  the  project  on  foot  and  bringing  it 
to  a  success.  In  the  Conference  held  at 
Charlottetown  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of 
eflfecting  a  union  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
he  was  a  diligent  worker ;  and  at  the 
Quebec  Conference  which  followed  that  of 
Charlottetown  he  presided,  and  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  which  resulted  in  the 
Act  of  Union  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  new  Constitution  came 
into  force  on  the  first  of  July,  1867,  he,  as 
Premier,  was  authorized  to  form  the  first 
Government  for  the  New  Dominion,  and 
held  his  position  until  November,  1873. 

In  1 87 1  he  served  as  one  of  the  ten  Joint 
High  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  En- 
glish and  American  Governments  to  consider 
the  *' Alabama  Claims/'  and  whose  labors  at 
Washington  resulted  in  the  Treaty,  which 
received  the  signatures  of  all  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  8th  of  May,  1 87 1.  He  has  also 
served  Canada  in  her  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  mother  country  and  other  nations, 
frequently  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a  dele- 
gate or  commissioner,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions exhibiting  great  talent  as  a  diploma- 
tist In  connection  with  the  **  Alabama 
Commission"  it  was  said  that  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  clearly  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  it.  In  his  private  relations  he  is 
universally  popular,  and  in  politics  his  hold 
on  the  affections  of  his  followers  is  some- 
thing extraordinary. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  A. 
M.  Ross,  formerly  of  Toronto,  now  of  Mon- 
treal, to  whose  kindness  we  owe  the  photo- 
graphic portrait  from  which  our  engraving 
has  been  prepared,  the  following  remarks 
occur : 

"As  a  statesman  he  stands  head  and 
sbouklers  above  any  other  man  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  He  is  perfectly  un- 
selfish ;  although  his  career  has  abounded 
with  opportunities  to  amass  riches,  he  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  comparatively 


poor.  ....  Although  Sir  John  is  a  Tory 
and  a  political  opponent  of  mine,  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  true  friend  of  Canada,  and  the 
only  real  statesman  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try."             

Life  in  Cuba. — It  requires  a  continuous 
residence  for  a  considerable  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  the 
street.  They  are  such  as  have  no  place  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  belong  rather  to 
Tangfiers  and  other  ancient  localities.  A 
grotesque  population  passes  to  and  fro  all 
day,  and  the  air  is  full  of  strange  cries  from 
hoarse  and  screeching  throats.  Every  sec- 
ond man.  of  the  .population  seems  to  have 
t^en  to  peddling  for  a  livelihood.  They 
are  selling  everything,  though  nobody  ever 
seems  to  wish  to  buy.  There  are  horse- 
loads  of  green  cornstalks,  and  the  animals 
stagger  by  with  nothing  of  them  visible  but 
their  noses  and  tails,  urged  and  guided  by 
words  uttered  in  a  tone  which  is  like  the 
last  cry  of  despair.  The  charcoal  vender 
has  also  his  long  procession  of  animals, 
each  one  with  his  nose  tied  to  his  predeces- 
sor's tail,  and  jostling  the  fodder-man  with 
the  only  and  universal  fuel  of  the  country. 
There  is  the  man  with  the  pig  slung  across  his 
shoulders.  The  animal  is  half-grown,  lean, 
and  quite  hairless,  and  is  proclaimed  through 
the  streets  by  the  combined  voices  of  him- 
self and  his  owner.  There  is  one  who  drives 
before  him  a  flock  of  panting  turkeys,  who 
manages  to  make  them  go  where  he  will, 
and  when  he  stands  still  they  all  by  one 
consent  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Here  comes  one,  vociferating,  who  has  a 
motherly  goat  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  horse, 
and  he  declares  that  she  is  capable  of  nour- 
ishing a  family.  But  the  two  kids  who  fol- 
low behind,  brokenly  pleading,  do  not  by 
their  appearance  indicate  that  state  of  thmgs. 
If  it  be  early  morning  you  will  encounter 
the  milkman,  driving  a  herd  of  milch-kine 
through  the  streets  and  d  raving  the  fluid 
into  a  glass  tumbler  at  the  front  door  of  his 
customer's  residence.  It  is  a  good  way ;  the 
family  are  getting  the  unwatered  article, 
which  can  be  afterward  diluted  to  suit  them- 
selves.— Home  Journal, 
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cpnrtmcnt  of  Ijar  Social  ||eIations. 

1 


IV)ni«#llr  hA|>p1  nnai ,  t]inu  et'UlT  ^>"** 

D1  f^rHJhxfi  ikint  li«j  frill  vlvpp'l  ll>e  EnL:  I 
lltrrikAH  lb*  rhniK-iir  ^  II  till-. 


TO    LONGFELLOW. 


Mejt  Bay  tliflt  tliou  art  no ^  afar, 

In  uUicr  world,  hi  other  sUr, 

Tbiit  tbou  liaiit  gone  frotn  cortb  away 

To  fairer  hind,  to  bn^liter  dny. 

Ah  !  pcjctaoul  \  thsit  mny  not  be, 

For  we  are  here,  and  thou  urt  we  ; 

A  million  hk-arta  enfold  thee  here, 

Thou  must  iiat  ef>ar  beyond  ibdr  sphurc* 

Wherever  a  brccEO  caressing  ^lowa,  ^ 

Wherever  a  lilac  fragninee  tbro\Vi», 
"Wbcro'er  a  tree  easts  eooHcii*  6 bade 
Above  a  tbou^htf  iil  man  or  maid. 
In  fiun^et's  plow  and  moou'3  aoft  ray, 
In  Autumn  bloom,  tind  Sutninizr  day, 
Thou  Jivest  sUU  \\\  theni  and  me, 
And  Ceatldcas  atCl  while  still  wc  I)C. 

From  thine  011? n  house  in  Cambridge  town, 
From  Wf^torti  plain  and  Englbh  down, 
From  out  this  wodd,  we  truly  know 
Thy  spirit  can  not  wholly  go. 
Thy  thought  Ea  thet\  and  where  It  shod 
Ita  Bweetiicis  on  the  hcurt  or  head, 
It  linircra  stin,  and  ever  mu5t» 
Although  the  tblukor  sleep  fn  dust. 

Thou  art  not  dead,  or  Kiiroly  they 
Wbom  th outfit  remoulded  ffom  their  clay, 
Would  eome  to  weep  nbout  thy  lK>d, 
And  crown  with  btiretd  thy  dear  head. 
Evank^eline  fio  pure  end  qiminL, 
A  tender  maiden,  3^1 1 11  saiot. 
Prise  ilia  like  the  mornln:r  dew, 
Forever  frsfih,  lorever  new  ; 


Miles  Stan  dish  with  hifl  loving  plea, 
John  Alden  strong  in  fealty  x 
All  the^e  would  eumc,  though  spcetriM  dim, 
If  we  had  sun;;  thy  f  uqV:i1  hymn. 

WbllBt  tlieae  tby  ehilLlren  live,  shalt  thou 
Too  live,  puehanj^cd  as  now. 
Ah,  no  \  thou  cnuiit  not  slct^p  in  otg:ht, 
Whil.^t  ^hlne^  around  this  Easter  Ught 
How  many  plejia^nt  aon^a  wern  ^nng^ 
Althi^'  thy  heart  wjis  aofdly  wran^, 
When  tli'dre  boyond  tbft  rulhng  wiiv<i| 
One  skpt  wfthiu  her  carJy  era^-u 

Then  as  the  honacholcrs  mod*.*4t  ^oro 
Came,  after  ycurp,  a  long- wooed  love, 
Who  nmdi;  thy  heart  and  home  so  bright 
Tliat  nought  but  lire  could  quench  her  ilifht, 
Ah  !  hitlCT  grief  that  rent  t!ie  fioal  ; 
To  niakt^  H  yet  mtire  iwectly  whole, 
Till  deeper  niusie  from  the  smart 
Flowed  out  to  eheer  the  people's  heart. 

Sweet  Carabrldge  town  heneefoith  aliol!  be 

Connected  wlih  thy  memory, 

And  a  purp  poet's  life  and  lay 

Shall  breiithe  ita  pL-rfume  there  for  aje, 

"  O  weep  not»  friends  !  ^'  we  bear  tbe«  aay, 

*^There'a  bn>ider  light  rckfti^ed  from  elftff 

And  over  on  lids  brighter  side 

la  loving  wife:  and  youthful  bride, 

And  yet  my  spirit  can  I  ncTer 

From  earthly  sceoea  and  loves  dia sever.** 

RmttT^  1883. 


DISCOURA 
T  IFE  is  full  of  them.  They  are  the 
-* — '  moths  which  destroy  often  the  best 
fabrics  of  thought;  they  debilitate  our 
hopes  before  they  are  woven  into  solid 
cloth,  or  perforate  the  soft  fabric  as  it 
falls  from  the  loom.  Only  the  rare  favor- 
ed few  escape  their  ravages  and  behold 
un Hawed  the  reward  of  vigilant  effort. 
Frequently,  from  our  narrow  physical 
view,  wc  sec  only  our  own  discouragc- 


GEMENTS, 

mentSj  and  think  they  cnternot  into  the 
more  cheerful  lives  of  those  about  us; 
but,  as  years  broaden  our  range  of  vision, 
we  see  almost  every  life  has  its  broken 
threads,  and  that  our  daily  friends  have 
perhaps  intenvoven  and  hidden  thck* 
with  a  patient  skill  quite  beyond  us. 

Constant  incentive  and  activity  are  the 
best  safeguards  against  discouragenientv 
just  as  tiae  is  the  best  preventive  of  motlis» 
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If  disappointment  is  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  early  eflfort,  let  us  cultivate  and  edu- 
<atc  our  actions  that  there  may  be  a  later 
bloom  and  fruitage  of  satisfaction. 

We  can  not  always  overcome  our  ph)rsi- 
■cal  inabilities  and  surroundings.  Women 
are  less  free  to  break  the  web  of  circum- 
stance, control  difficulties,  and  fill  the 
measure  of  their  own  aspirations  than 
men,  because  prejudice,  meagerly  devel- 
oped bodily  strength,  and  a  lack  of  fran- 
chise prevent  them  occup3ring  the  prom- 
inent lucrative  positions  whereby  they 
might  accumulate  means  and  experience 
to  further  the  accomplishment  of  great 
desires. 

Marriage,  the  beautiful,  holy  tie  of  love, 
vhile  it  widens  and  blesses  two  lives, 
cramps  sometimes  with  accumulated 
cares  and  a  lack  of  intellectual  breath- 
ing air  the  mind  of  man  or  woman. 
Usually,  almost  universally,  it  is  the 
woman  who  loses  caste  and  identity. 
She  is  Mrs.  Peter  Spooner,  or  whoever 
the  case  may  be,  and  expected  to  further 
Mr.  Spooner's  fame  and  fortune  as  well 
as  his  family.  It  is  only  men  of  deep, 
tender  love  and  broad  generosity,  who 
pause  to  notice  whether  their  wives'  lives 
develop  as  fully  and  independently  as 
their  own ;  whether  the  home  surround- 
ings and  position  are  as  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  taste  and  views  of  ad- 
vancement as  theirs. 

Discouragements  do  not  all  come  to 
the  business  men  who  fail  to  gain  the 
reachcd-for  goal  of  position  or  indepen- 
dence; they  are  just  as  keen,  and  more 
gnawing,  in  the  lives  of  tired  women 
■whose  moral  and  mental  capacities  are 
aching  for  field  and  development.  The 
wedded,  to  enjoy  life  at  its  high-tide  of 
human  perfection,  should  endeavor  to  fit 
their  physical  and  intellectual  pace  to 
«ach  other,  to  consider  each  other's  views 
^d  comforts  so  fully  as  to  lose  self- 
thought  in  the  mutual  eflfort  of  sympathy 
^d  uplifting. 

With  the  educational  advantages  now 
oflfered  the  female  sex,  they  have  little 
occasion  for  early  discouragement.  It  is 
only  after  the  fitness  for  mental  action 


and  ability  to  take  equal  ground  with 
man  has  been  acquired,  and  the  active 
struggle  for  place  and  sustenance  begins, 
that  the  inequality  of  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself ;  that  society,  with  its  impas- 
sable pales,  and  the  lower  stratum,  with 
its  profanation  of  purity,  discourages  wom- 
an and  proves  to  her  that  the  realization 
of  awakened  ambitions  is  impractical  and 
vain.  Then  it  is  that  her  mind  must  be 
schooled  to  smaller  expectations,  the  tal- 
ents grow  inert,  the  thoughts  revert  pity- 
ingly to  fading  visions  as  the  look-out 
narrows  and  the  woman  realizes  fully  that 
she  is  a  woman ;  that  only  through  great 
love  and  moderate  submission  can  she  fill 
out  the  happiest  measure  of  life. 

Strong,  self  -  reliant,  well  -  balanced 
minds  framed  in  sound  bodies,  are  al- 
most proof  against  discouragements.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  frame — more 
perhaps  than  meager  human  charity  al- 
lows considering  we  have  no  individual 
choice  or  control  of  original  material. 

Elasticity  may  be  a  more  agreeable  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  mind  than  strength, 
as  the  term  "  strong-minded  "  has  been 
overused  in  regard  to  woman,  and  it  is  elas- 
ticity, the  power  to  endure  great  tension 
and  rebound,  that  constitutes  our  grand- 
est element  of  strength  and  guard  against 
discouragements.  As  long  as  we  possess 
elastic  ability  to  repair  the  wasted  forces 
we  will  not  be  borne  down  by  disappoint- 
ments. Cheerful  words  and  smiling  faces 
illuminate  any  situation  in  life ;  and  what- 
ever our  position  on  this  great  porchway 
of  immortality,  let  us  not  spend  the  few 
days,  or  years,  until  the  golden  door  swings 
ajar  for  us,  nursing  our  discouragements. 

MRS.  S.  L.  OBERHOLTZER. 


Fbdsnd,  when  the  mountain's  reached  which  you 
must  climb, 

Stand  not  repining  o*er  its  towering  height ; 
Mount  with  the  feet  God  gave  yon,  lingering  not, 

Sighing  for  eagle*s  wings  to  speed  thy  flight 

The  steep  and  rocky  path  shall  have  an  end, 
Courage !  press  onward  to  the  distant  crest ; 

Only  the  toilers,  who  with  patient  steps 
Beach  the  green  summit,  wear  the  crown  of 
rest 
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MEMORIES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE. 


ONE  beautiful  September  day  1  went  to 
sec  a  kind-hearted,  genial  old  gentle- 
man, living-  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Charles 
St.,  Boston.  I  had  gone  from  library  to 
library,  record  to  record,  street  to  street,  to 
hunt  up  some  living  man  among  her  de- 
scendants who  could  tell  me  more  about 
>foihcr  Elizabeth  Goose,  the  illustrious  au- 
thor of  "  Mother  Goose's  Melodies."  At 
last  I  had  found  her  g^eat  g^ndson,  as  en- 
thusiastic in  talking  about  her  virtues  as  I 
was  in  Ibtening.  This  silver-haired,  sunny- 
eyed  old  gentleman  was  John  Fleet  Elliott. 
His  mother  was  a  Fleet,  and  he  showed  me 
the  picture  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Fleet, 
taken  by  Copley.  I  regret  that  my  insuffi- 
cient leisure  has  prevented  my  knowing 
mtich  of  phrenology,  yet  the  little  I  knew 
of  it  showed  me  at  once  that  this  old  man's 
head  offered  a  fine  study  to  the  phrenologist 
One  organ  he  had  specially  deyeloped — 
Mi rtli fulness.  In  my  long  talk  with  him  he 
said  many  bright  and  humorous  things  that 
would  make  the  soberest  man  laugh.  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  high,  his  features 
regular  and  symmetrical,  his  eyes  clear  and 
blue.  He  was  a  man  of  far  more  that  or- 
dinary intelligence,  and  seemed  delighted 
in  unrolling  and  showing  any  manuscripts 
he  [josscssed  g^\nng  light  on  his  illustrious 
grandmother's  history. 

Mother  Goose  died  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  Dr.  Manning,  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  she  be- 
came a  member  in  1698,  in  her  thirty-third 
year,  told  me  that  he  found  her  name  in  the 
church  records.  The  Old  South  Church  is 
the  oldest  Puritan  meeting-house  in  Amer- 
ica, is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years 
old,  and  there  she  worshiped  for  twenty- 
seven  years  before  her  death,  or  until  her 
lameness  kept  her  at  home.  In  the  Old 
South  Church  is  a  very  conspicuous  tablet 
erected  to  her  memory.  A  very  queer  little 
Mother  Goose  House  was  erected  at  the 
first  Oid  South  fair,  where  the  Boston  little 
folk  gave  their  entertainments,  and  after- 
ward, at  the  brilliant  carnival  of  authors, 
they  personated  many  scenes  from  Mother 


Goose.  One  little  fellow  perambulated  tht 
building  in  a  very  large,  ingeniously  made,, 
artificial  goose.  The  bonnet  Mother  Goose 
wore,  the  watch  she  used,  and  her  porrin- 
ger, are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion. There  are  left  besides  of  what  was 
once  her  personal '  property,  nine  green 
chairs,  five  old  leather  chairs,  an  old-fash- 
ioned chest  of  drawers,  an  iron  pot,  a  skil- 
let, four  old  spoons,  and  one  old  arm-chair. 
Mother  Goose's  old  arm-chair,  the  chair 
she  rocked  her  babies  in,  singing  her  own 
songs,  who  wouldn't  like  to  see  it  ?  Though 
lame  for  four  years  before  she  died,  she  was 
busy  and  cheery  to  the  last.  The  medicine 
she  took  cost  2/.  9^.  %i,  (about  $12.50) ;  her 
funeral,  £;^  ($15.03).  Her  sweet,  sunny 
temper  was  one  reason  for  her  very  long 
life. 

The  Goose  family  came  from  England 
about  the  year  1656,  and  the  last  of  the 
name  died  about  the  year  1807.  It  was  a 
very  wealthy  family,  and  many  of  them 
were  proud  of  their  wealth,  but  not  of  their 
name ;  and  as  early  as  1660,  some  of  theni 
wrote  their  name  Vergoose  and  Vertigoose, 
but  most  of  them  kept  the  quaint  name  of 
Goose.  They  came  originally  from  Nor- 
wich, Englan^. 

**  The  Man  in  the  Moon  came  down  too  toon. 
To  inquire  the  way  to  Norridge.'* 

"  Norridge  "  was  so  important  a  place  in 
the  records  of  the  Goose  family,  it  was  the 
first  place  the  Man  in  the  Moon  inquired 
for.  Mother  Goose  was  Elizabeth  Foster, 
daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Foster,  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.  There  she  lived  until 
her  marriage  with  Isaac  Goose,  of  Boston* 
He  was  the  most  prominent  and  prosperous 
membqr  of  the  family,  a  widower  of  fifty- 
five  when  he  married  Elizabeth  Foster,  a 
bright-looking  woman,  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  had  then  ten  children  by  his 
first  wife,  Mar>'  Ballston.  So  Mother  Goose 
began  housekeeping  with  ten  children.  To 
these,  in  a  few  years,  she  added  six  of  her 
own. 

The  mother  of  sixteen  children,  so  young, 
too  I    Do  we  wonder  that  as  she  sewed  on 
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tbdr  buttons,  darned  their  stockings,  nursed 
them  through  their  respective  fevers,  coughs, 
mumps,  and  measles,  bathed  their  bruises, 
and  soothed  their  sorrows,  that  she  should 
sing  (if  she  didn't  cry)  of 

**  The  old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe, 
Who  had  so  many  children  the  didn't  know  what 
to  do." 

Her  grreat-grandson  says  she  gave  them 
plenty  of  broth  and  bread,  but  she  did  not 
"whip  them  all  soundly,"  though  "she  put 
them  to  bed." 

At  the  age  of  forty-five,  when  she  was  a 
most  noble,  lovable  woman,  Isaac  Goose 
died.  She  most  tenderly  cherished  the  mem- 
ory of  the  eighteen  years  she  had  lived  with 
him,  and  five  years  after  her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth was  married  by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Ma^ 
thcr  to  Thomas  Fleet,  a  printer,  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  had  come  from  Bristol,  En- 
gland, three  years  before,  and  established  a 
printing-office  in  Pudding  Lane,  now  De- 
vonshire Street,  Boston.  There,  too,  the 
young  couple  lived,  and  Mother  Goose  lived 
with  them  and  nursed  and  cherished  her 
first  grandson,  the  little  Fleet.  Up-stairs 
and  down-stairs  she  carried  the  baby,  sing- 
ing her  inepressible  songs.  Thomas  Fleet 
was  in  love  with  his  art.  He  published 
ballads,  and  pamphlets,  and  small  books  for 
children,  and  other  books.  He  was  slowly 
growing  rich,  and  as  he  sat  quietly  looking 
over  his  own  proofs,  putting  in  the  points, 
and  crossing  out  the  blunders,  he  would 
hear  "  Bye  baby  Bunting,"  or  "  Ride  a  dock 
horse,"  or  "Baa-baa  black  sheep,"  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  he  came  very  near 
putting  in  horses,  and  sheep,  and  babies,  in 
his  sober  proof-sheets.  He  was  really  in 
danger  of  turning  his  proof  of  sermons  and 
psahns  into  songs. 

"  I  wish  that  mother-in-law  would  stop 
singing,"  he  thought.  "If  she  does  not 
stop  singing  *  Goosy,  goosy  gander,'  where 
shall  /  wander  ?  "  Then  he  would  add  up 
his  accounts,  trying  to  get  the  fractions 
Tight,  and  then  "  Sing  a  song  o'  sixpence  " 
would  sound  forth  clear  and  shrill  again  from 
some  corner  of  the  house.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing he  would  stop  his  figuring  to  think  how 
funny  the  black-birds  would  look  in  that 


pie!  Neighbor  and  friend  and  Thomas 
were  tired  of  her  singing,  but  the  baby 
grew  fat  and  happy,  and  Thomas  Fleet  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  bright  idea 
came  into  his  head  one  day.  He  would 
take  down  the  songs  she  sang,  and  put 
them  in  a  book.  Some  of  them  she  had 
learned  when  a  child  from  her  song-loving^ 
mother,  some  she  made  up  as  she  sang^ 
them.  He  would  print  them  in  a  little 
book,  and  call  it  "  Songs  for  the  Nursery  ;. 
or,  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  printed  by  T^ 
Fleet  at  his  print ing-house,  Pudding  Lane. 
1 7 19.  Price  two  coppers."  This  was  one- 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years  ago,  when. 
Mother  Goose  was  fifty-four  years  of  age^ 
A  large  part  of  the  ti  lie-page  was  covered 
with  a  goose  with  a  very  long  neck  and 
mouth  wide  open.  In  1856,  a  gentleman- 
examining  files  of  newspapers  in  the  library 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,, 
found  a  dilapidated  copy  of  this  original 
Mother  Goose,  with  about  fifteen  pages  left 
of  it.  I  don't  believe  Mother  Goose  liked 
the  picture  of  the  goose  on  the  outside,  but 
all  the  children  did,  and  Thomas  Fleet 
made  fun  whenever  he  could,  even  at  his- 
best  friend's  expense. 

But  Mother  Goose  sang  on  to  his  other 
babies,  and  the  world's  last  baby  may  be- 
sung  to  sleep  by  her  songs.  "Bye  baby^ 
Bunting  *  is  the  tune  to  which  all  the 
world's  cradles  will  rock,  and  as  for  myself 
I  seldom  see  the  moon  but  I  tliink  of  the- 
cow  that  jumped  over  it.  When  my  own 
little  girl  was  once  very  sick  and  crying  witl> 
paia  almost  all  night  long.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
by  her  side  singing  to  her  over  and  over 
about  "  Pussy  in  the  well."  When  my^ 
sleepy  eyes  were  almost  shut,  I  went  fron> 
"  Pussy  in  the  well "  to  the  "  Man  in  the^ 
Moon,"  from  "  Solomon  Grundi  "  to  "  Baa- 
baa  black  sheep,"  until  the  child  would 
laugh  between  her  cries,  and,  lulled  by  the 
jingle  of  "  Banbury  Cross  "  and  "  the  old 
woman  on  the  white  horse,"  she  would  takfr 
a  brief,  restful  nap,  and  I  would  sing  on,- 
"  wherever  she  goes — ever  she  goes — wher- 
ever she  goes,"  until  I  sang  myself  to  sleep> 
Neither  Tennyson's  best  or  Longfellow's- 
sweetest  could  have  so  charmed  and  lulled 
the  child,  and  Mother  Goose's  rhymes  may- 
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kxt  remembered  as  long  as  the  bards*  sweet- 
est songs. 

My  little  boy  learned  to  read  marvelously 
<iuick  after  he  got  a  copy  of  Mother  Goose 
in  large  type.  He  soon  read  it  all,  and  he 
would  climb  a  tree  like  a  little  squirrel  and 
sing^  about  "  Solomon  Grundi "  at  the  top 
of  his  slirill  voice.  He  would  vary  the  text 
sometimes  this  way:  "Solomon  Grundi, 
bom  on  Sunday,  died  on  Monday,  he  wants 
to  be  au  angel,  poor  Solomon  Grundi — dory, 
dory,  haddidooyer  ! " 

I  saw  the  picture  of  the  man  who  had 
been  one  of  the  tirst  babies  Mother  Goose 
sang  to— Thomas  Fleet,  Jr.  He  lived  to 
carry  on  his  father's  business,  and  to  pub- 
lish one  of  the  first  papers  in  Boston.  The 
wise,  bi  ight,  kind  face  of  the  picture  looked 
as  if  the  man  remembered  still  his  grand- 
mo  [her 's  cheery  songs.  The  great-grandson 
of  Mother  Goose,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  tells  many  arousing  anecdotes  of 
his  uncle  Fleet. 

The  story  of  "the  man  in  the  bramble 
bush  "  did  me  ^  world  o(  good  when  a 
child  ;  it  is  a  sermon  in  itself.  The  best  of 
us,  to  gain  success  at  last,  must  make  a  few 
failures,  scratch  our  eyes  out  at  the  very 
bush  of  exj)erience,  where  we  may  scratch 
them  in  again^learer,  brighter  eyes  than 
ever,  perhaps.  Ever  since  Mother  Goose 
first  sang  it,  all  the  wondrous  wise  people 
have  had  to  build  up  noble  deeds  on  the 
ruins  of  brave  failures. 

Washington    or    Napoleon    showed    no 


more  resolution  or  resignation  than  this 
hero  of  the  bramble  bush.  Following  Dr. 
Elliott's  instructions — Dr.  Elliott  he  is 
called  by  his  oldest  friends — 1  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  grave  of  Mother  Goose  in 
the  old  Granary  burying-gpround,  Boston.  In 
that  almost  forgotten  spot  lie  the  remains 
of  all  the  Goose  family, — Susannah,  the 
mother  of  Isaac  Goose ;  Isaac  Goose,  Mary, 
his  first  gentle  wife,  and  two  of  her  chil- 
dren; and  the  immortal  Elizabeth,  his  second 
wife.  There,  too,  rest  Thomas  Fleet  and 
his  family.  Mother  Goose  has  the  homeli- 
est old  brown  stone  of  them  all ;  it  is  old, 
and  brown,  and  worn.  1  stooped  down 
and  gathered  and  brought  away  three  little 
leaves,  not  of  ivy,  or  cypress,  or  laurel,  or 
myrtle,  but  of  a  little  friendly  weed  that  had 
grown  lovingly  up  to  the  old  stone.  I  won- 
dered as  I  gathered  them  how  many  of  the 
busy  throng  of  men  and  women  passing 
through  Tremont  Street  every  day  in  sight 
of  her  forgotten  grave,  had  been  lulled  to 
sleep  by  her  songs  from  loving  lips,  that  like 
hers  were  covered  over  with  the  silent  dust. 
I  went  back  to  my  sister's,  where  my  own 
little  girl  was  singing  to  the  beautiful  baby 
there,  who  was  opening  her  beaming  eyes 
so  cheerily  as  she  was  trotted  up  and  down 
to  the  rhyme  of 

**  Ride  a  dock  hone  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  the  old  lady  on  a  white  hone ; 
Rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes. 
She  will  have  music  wherever  she  goes.** 

LYDIA  M.  MILLARD. 


STAGNANT. 


WEARIED  with  the  work  and  worry  of 
the  day  that  was  just  closing,  I  rest- 
fuHy  reclined  upon  the  parlor  sofa,  and 
thought  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  to 
ha\'e  nothing  in  all  this  wide  world  to  do.  If 
1  could  only  go  off  alone  and  live  a  hermit's 
life,  wLLh  naught  to  tempt  or  annoy,  what  a 
holy  and  happy  life  would  be  mine  I  Dream- 
ily I  ihojght,  until  into  dream-land  I  had 
wandtred  and  found  myself  on  a  beautiful 
hill-side,  where  shady  trees  and  a  sparkling, 
rushing  ri^oilet  freshened  the  scene.  "  Oh, 
what    a  charming   place!"    I  exclaimed. 


"Away  from  the  crowd  of  people,  where 
everything  is  at  rest ;  excepting  these  bright, 
busy  waters." 

"  Tell  me,  little  brook,"  I  began. 

"  Nay,  stop  me  not,  for  I  must  hasten  on 
to  water  the  plain,  and  give  cooling  drinks 
to  thirsty  men  and  cattle  below."  And  on- 
ward it  sped. 

I  turned  and  almost  stepped  into  an  aunt- 

"^ill  that  was  fairly  alive  with  its  thousands 

of  little  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  many  of 

them  dragging  great  loads — so  busy  they 

heeded  me  not.    Among  white  clover  tops 
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was  heard  a  buzzing  of  bees,  where  they 
were  culling  the  sweets.  Was  there  noth- 
ing idle  here?  Looking  up  into  a  tree,  I 
asked, "  Little  leaflets,  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 
*' Growing,  growing."  They  rustled  with 
a  scornful  toss.  Two  birds  were  joyfully  at 
work  building  a  nest  in  the  tree. 

"  As  I  find  nothing  idle  here  but  the  trunk 
of  this  tree,  I  shall  sit  down  and  rest  with  it," 
I  said,  as  I  leaned  against  its  sturdy  bark. 
**  Foolish  one,"  came  a  voice  from  within, 
**  so  you  think  me  idle,  like  yourself.  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  never  tire  of  carrying 
sap  for  my  branches  and  leaves,  drinking  in 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  growing  larger  and 
stronger,  that  I  may  be  made  into  useful 
lumber  some  day.^  And  you,  too,  should 
be  working  and  growing.  When  work  is 
done  we  begin  to  die.  So  you  came  here 
where  the  busy  world  could  not  contaminate 
you;  thinking  to  become  pure,  holy,  and 
wise.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story :  Once 
upon  a  time  two  sister  brooks  ran  gayly 
splashing  down  this  rocky  hill-side ;  when 
upon  a  summer's  day,  one  of  them  began 
to  murmur  and  fret,  saying  it  was  so  tired 
of  this  humdrum  life,  with  man  and  beast 


drinking  its  waters ;  sticks,  dirt,  and  animals, 
marring  its  purity.  The  little  flowers  along 
its  banks  looked  their  thanks  for  the  refresh- 
ing dews  it  sent  them  every  morning  and 
evening;  and  nodded  their  heads  encour- 
agingly. But  to  no  purpose.  The  sun 
finally  hearkened  to  its  complainings,  and 
sent  down  its  scorching  beams  to  dry  up 
the  fountain  springs ;  thus  leaving  the 
waters  to  rest  and  purify  themselves.  And 
now  look  down  yonder  valley  and  you  may 
see  its  remaining  waters  in  a  lonely  little 
hollow,  covered  with  a  green  scum,  and  so 
foul  that  even  the  wild  beasts  shun  it.  Look 
and  learn ;  for  a  stagnant  body  or  a  stag- 
nant mind,  like  this  stagnant  pool,  soon  be- 
comes an  unclean  thing.  But  if  you  would 
be  pure,  strong,  useful,  and  happy,  find  out 
what  you  can  best  do,  and  like  tree,  bird, 
and  insect,  do  it ;  or,  if  you  prefer  to,  remain 
idly  here,  a  companion  to  this  stagnant 
pool." 

"  No,  no,"  I  exclaimed,  jumping  to  my 
feet,  from  the  ground,  or  rather  sofa,  where 
I  had  been  dreaming;  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
and  sat  down  to  ponder  over  "  a  dream  that 
was  not  all  a  dream."         s.  M.  biddle. 


HOME  CONDUCT. 


I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  a  book 
entitled  "The  Amenities  of  Home." 
The  author's  name  is  withheld.  Evidently 
it  was  written  by  a  woman  moving  in  the 
higher  circles  of  life,  with  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, and,  withal,  a  "  society  "  woman,  who 
addresses  herself  mainly  to  homes  with  sim- 
ilar surroundings ;  and  yet  humbler  homes 
can  see  that  they  are  included  in  the  gen- 
eral unhappiness  she  makes  all  homes  dis- 
cover. The  "  skeleton  "  of  all  households 
is  laid  so  bare  to  view,  that  I  put  down  the 
book  with  a  heavy  sigh — an  unspeakable 
sorrow— that  it  was  all  too  true ;  that  do- 
mestic bliss,  the  "  only  good  that  has  sur- 
vived the  fall,  "  should  yet  show  such  a  fall- 
ing oE 

Here  are  some  of  the  remedies  she  pro- 
poses :  Politeness,  good  breeding,  the  ability 
to  enter  a  drawing-room  easily,  to  bow,  to 
•courtesy  gracefully,  etc. 

Alas !  and  alas !  this  struck  me  as  all  ve- 


neering which  only  hides  the  quality  of  the 
wood  without  at  all  altering  its  substance  ; 
in  other  words,  a  remedy  not  at  all  suited  to 
the  gravity  of  the  disease.  Is  there  any 
adequate  remedy?  For  my  own  part,  in 
seeing  how,  in  all  homes,  something  always 
militates  against  perfect  happiness,  I  am 
only  reconciled  in  believing  that  the  good 
God  never  intended  us  to  find  our  rest  here, 
and  so  has  put  a  thorn  in  every  earthly 
nest,  that  we  may  aspire  to  nobler  habita- 
tions— the  life  untrammeled  by  flesh.  Can 
there  be  real  happiness  while  two  opposite 
natures  inhere  within  us  ?  Then,  too,  iiow 
opposites,  in  almost  everything,  attract  each 
oiher,  to  marry,  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  whose  whole  moral  natures  must 
be  a  constant  battle-ground,  partaking,  as 
they  must  partake,  of  the  opposite  natures 
of  their  parents.  Can  not  this  be  a  little 
solution  of  the  unhappiness  of  all  homes  ? 
The  author  of  the  book  mentioned  would 
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have  these  homes  kept  keyed  up  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society  life;  have  their  in- 
mates always  upon  their  polite  behavior. 

Now,  to  me,  the  very  word  "  home,"  means 
a  place  where  poor  human  nature  so  hard 
bestead  in  the  great  world  may  unbend,  re- 
lax, show  even  its  worst  or  more  selfish 
side,  because  we  can  be  sure  that  none  of 
our  naughtiness  will  go  further:  a  family 
being  supposed  to  be  united  in  keeping 
up  at  least  the  family  character.  Enough 
of  deception,  of  calling  things  by  wrong 
names,  of  bows  and  smiles  to  those  utterly 
rcpu^ant  to  us,  goes  on  in  outside  life ;  let 
us  drop  the  mask  at  our  own  firesides,  as- 
sured that  our  dear  ones  will  forgive  the 
petulant  speech,  the  little  lapses  of  polite- 
ness, and  attribute  them,  as  they  should  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life  and  bread-win- 
ning. Must  we  stay  at  home  when  a  valu- 
able dress  is  ruined  by  a  careless  move- 
ment at  table,  with  a  smile  of  questionable 
import  at  least,  "  It's  of  no  consequence"  : 
**  Oh,  I'm  not  cold,"  though  in  a  neighbor's 
house  we  are  endangering  our  lives  by  sit- 
ing in  a  draught  ?  To  me,  that  is  not  a 
home  where  I  must  be  continually  on  my 
guard  lest  I  offend  some  one,  or  state  an 
unpalatable  truth  ;  but  the  one  spot  where 
we  may  say  just  what  we.think,  knowing  it 
will  not  be  misinterpreted.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  in  our  own  family  circle  we 
can  ever  maliciously  say  things  to  wound. 
While  I  admire  an  agreeable  address,  yet 
I  can  not  attain  to  this ;  and  shall  I  pass 
by  a  basket  of  noble  fruit  because  of  the 
roughness  of  the  basket  ?  Have  I  lived  my 
life  and  failed  to  learn  that  the  roughest 
bark  often  hides  the  best  tree  ?  Is  it  not  one 
thing,  at  least,  to  be  thankful  for  that  there 
is  one  spot  where  we  may  act  ourselves  ? 

Our  author  says,  "We  are  not  the  same 
strong-handed,  steel-visaged  personages  to 
our  family  we  are  to  the  world ;  we  are 
then  fighting  without  gloves,  with  our  own 
people." 

True  ;  and  this,  instead  of  making  it  the 
worse,  is  to  me  the  comfort  of  it.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  sorrowful  fact,  and  one  that 
should  make  us,  as  human  beings,  hang  our 
heads  in  shame,  that  even  the  holiest  ties, 
the  purest  affection  we  are  capable  of,  are  so 


adulterated  with  pettiness,  wickedmss  ;  yes,. 
that,  after  all,  is  the  word,  and  the  solutioi^ 
we  can  not  escape  from.  "  God  made  man. 
upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many  inven— 
tions,"  among  which  is  how  not  to  be  happy^ 

We  are  told,  in  this  book,  of  a  boy  who- 
wished  his  beautiful  home  would  take  fire 
and  bum  up,  so  he  could  escape  from  it.. 
Does  any  one  doubt  the  native  wickedness- 
of  that  boy,  or  of  his  ancestors  at  least  ^ 
We  are  told  of  a  family  that  met  with  re~ 
verses  and  had  to  leave  their  sumptuous, 
city  home,  and  make  one  amid  the  oil  re^ 
gions ;  of  the  mother  in  despair  at  her  chil- 
dren's lost  opportunities.  "  But  out  of  the 
wreck  of  her  fortune  she  had  secured  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  prettily,  parlor  and  dining- 
room,  and  would  at  night  light  up  brilli- 
antly, have  the  table  set  as  for  a  feast,  and 
require  all  to  come  in  dressed  as  for  a  party^ 
She  attended  to  their  education  herself^ 
though  not  fitted  for  it  by  her  trainings 
She  did  as  ^vell  as  she  could,  taught  then» 
to  bow,  courtesy,  dance,  draw,  play,  and 
sing.  So  that  when  they  became  prosper- 
ous enough  to  go  back  to  their  city  home 
and  cousins  they  were  not  ashamed."  Now 
I  would  not  say  that  was  not  good  educa- 
tion, but  it  seemed  to  me,  more  like  weakly- 
clinging  to  the  past,  and  not  bringing^ 
them  to  an  education  they  must  in  some 
measure  acquire  amid  their  new  surround- 
ings, more  fit  to  make  them  strong  and  self- 
reliant  citizens. 

Somehow  I  came  to  have  a  real  pity  for 
the  author  of  this  book.  She  seemed  so 
powerless  to  know  the  real  remedy  for 
human  sorrow;  as  though  gracefulness,, 
music,  dancing,  painting,  and  dress  could 
assuage  even  one  of  its  pangs.  Is  not  this 
"healing  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  "  slightly  ? 

She  says,  "  Good  manners  are  the  shadow 
of  virtues,  if  not  the  true  grain  of  the  seed.'* 
To  me,  it  seems  that  while  good  manners,. 
— that  is,  the  ability  to  say  and  do  just  as  all 
polite  society  does,  not  the  good  manners 
that  spring  from  a  good  and  honest  heart — 
go  far  to  make  life— home-life — tolerable; 
and  also  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  persons  practicing  them ;  that  to  pass 
life  in  cultivating  unceasingly  courtesy,  much 
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valuable  time  that  might  be  employed  in 
conferring  lasting  blessings  on  our  associ- 
ates is  sacrificed.  Very  few  of  our  great  re- 
formers, or  the  wprld's  benefactors,  found 
time  for  the  small  sweet  courtesies — the 
conventionalities— of  life. 

While  the  main  drift  of  this  book  seems 
good,  and  much  valuable  information  is 
contained  in  it,  it  yet  leaves  the  reader 
somehow  impressed  with  the  smallness  of 
the  remedies  prescribed  for  that  race- 
old  and  sorrowful  disease,  an  unhappy 
home.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  closed 
a  book  with  such  a  profound  sorrow  for  its 
author  and  the  world  at  large.  With  two 
more  quotations  and  a  reply  to  the  first,  I 
close  this  criticism.  She  says,  "  company- 
manners  so  called  are  therefore  better  than 
no  manners  at  all." 


Now,  I  have  read  of  and  seen  some  of 
the  most  depraved  of  men  and  women, 
whose  manners  were  all  unexceptionable  ; 
some  of  the  most  untruthful,  whose  tongues 
dropped  honey,  whose  sweet  manners  fairly 
put  to  shame  the  hard  truth-speaking  man 
or  woman.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  out- 
ward veneering  to  a  foul  heart  ?  "  Is  there 
never  coming  a  time  when  every  man  shall 
speak  truth  to  his  neighbor  ?  "  What  a 
falling  off  there  will  then  be  in  frieifdships 
founded  upon  soft-spoken  words  and  out- 
ward courtesies.  Deeper  than  all  the  learn- 
ing of  schools,  society  manners,  the  ameni- 
ties, lies  the  cure  of  earth's  ills.  But  the 
book  closes  with  these  excellent  words : 
"Wc  almost  welcome  any  suffering  if  it 
would  make  us  so  strong,  noble,  and  true 
as  some  people  have  been." 

HARRIET  N.  SMITH. 


WHO  SHOULD  SPEAK  FIRST. 


A  S  woman  is,  and  alwa3rs  has  been,  the 
-^  gate-keeper  of  society,  the  rules  of 
etiquette  that  she  lays  down  must  ever  be 
binding.  She  makes  social  laws  for  her 
own  protection,  interest,  and  convenience, 
and,  since  she  demands  that  man  must 
obey  them  rigorously,  she  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  violate  them  herself.  She  has 
declared,  and  very  justly,  that,  after  a 
man  has  been  introduced  to  her,  the  priv- 
ilege of  continuing  or  discontinuing  the 
acquaintance  when  next  they  meet  shall 
rest  entirely  with  her.  It  is  her  right — 
and  her  duty,  indeed — ^to  recognize  him 
on  any  subsequent  occasion  if  she  wishes 
to.  Unless  she  does  recognize  him,  he  is 
to  understand  that  she  fails  to  approve 
him,  and  the  fact,  whatever  the  cause, 
must  be  accepted.  He  can  not,  with  any 
social  propriety,  speak  to  her,  much  less 
inquire  the  reason  of  her  quietly  ignoring 
him. 

Nothing,  one  would  think,  could  be 
better  or  more  generally  known  than  this 
rule  of  etiquette.  It  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  canon,  written  as  well  as 
unwritten,  of  all  good  society.  Women 
seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  it — it  would 


be  very  strange  if  they  were  not — and  yet 
they  are  constantly  sinning  against  their 
own  edict. 

Who  has  not  heard  them  express  mild 
surprise  because  some  man  who  had  been 
presented  to  them  again  and  again  had 
not  bowed  to  them  on  meeting  them  on 
the  street,  at  the  theater,  or  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ? 

If  you  ask  them,  "  Did  you  recognize 
him  ?  "  they  will  be  apt  to  reply,  "  Oh,  no ; 
of  course  not.  He  should  have  spoken 
first." 

Being  reminded  of  the  well-defined 
etiquette  bearing  on  the  subject,  they  are 
likely  to  add : 

"  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  no  woman 
wants  to  take  the  initiative.  Men  should 
do  that:  it's  their  business;  it  doesn't 
belong  to  us.  No  one  expects  us  to  make 
ourselves  so  bold." 

Meanwhile  the  unoffending  offender 
feels  mortified  that  the  surprised,  often 
the  complaining  woman  or  women,  have 
repeatedly  passed  him  without  a  sign. 
What  has  he  been  guilty  of,  he  thinks — 
what  breach  of  decorum  or  good  man- 
ners?   The  cause  may  lie  deeper.    She 
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may  consider  him  an  improper  person  to 
keep  up  acquaintance  with.  Somebody 
may,  somebody  must  have  defamed  him 
to  her.  He  is  sure  he  has  done  nothing ; 
but  she  must  certainly  believe  he  has 
done  something— otherwise  she  wouldn't 
refuse  to  admit  his  existence.  What  can 
it  be? 

He  nearly  makes  up  his  mind  to  in- 
quire ;  he  is  anxious  to  learn,  as  any  sen- 
sible person  would  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, why  and  in  what  he  has  been 
slandered.  But  he  remembers  it  is  not 
his  place  nor  his  privilege.  Etiquette  has 
so  decided  ;  and  he  holds  his  peace  with 
a  canker  gnawing  at  his  content.  While 
the  woman  is  surprised  and  uneasy,  he  is 
troubled  and  humiliated,  and  forthe  same 
reason — ^because  she  deliberately  violates 
a  rule  which  good  breeding  has  imposed 
and  custom  has  sanctioned. 

This  being  at  cross-purposes  defeats 
the  very  objects  society  has  in  view — 
agreeable  intercourse,  with  exchange  of 
ideas  and  opinions,  between  persons  of 
culture  and  taste. 

From  the  stand-point  of  society,  man's 
presentation  to  woman  is  a  privilege,  and 
is  counted  as  a  pleasure,  for  she  invariably 
has  precedence  there ;  in  its  consecrated 
walks  she  is  held  to  be  the  superior  creat- 
ure. There  is,  happily,  no  question  of 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  purely 
social  world,  man's  inferiority,  within 
that  strictly  conventional  domain,  being 
a  foregone  conclusion.  If  she  waits  for 
him  to  jjreet  her  first,  after  a  formal  intro- 
duction, she  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
man  that  may  desire  her  acquaintance 
(and  what  womanly  woman  fails  to  be- 
lieve there  are  many  men  longing  for  an 
opportunity  to  know  her?)  to  claim  it 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  without  recourse 
to  the  proper  and  regular  channels.  She 
must  speak  first,  or  not  at  all,  if  she 
wishes  to  guard  herself  against  intrusion, 
unconventionality,  and  social  irregularity 
of  every  order.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  the  excellence,  the  advantage 
of  the  rule  of  eticjuette  as  it  at  present 
stands.  Women  made  it,  and  favor  it  in 
all  instances  where  their  own  personality 


is  not  involved.  They  should  eithei 
favor  it,  and  act  upon  it  there,  likewise^ 
or  abrogate  it  altogether — there  is  no 
medium  ground. 

Let  the  rule  be  strictly  followed  under 
all  conditions,  so  that,  when  a  woman  does 
not  recognize  a  man  after  an  introduc- 
tion, he  may  clearly 'understand  that  she 
declines  to  continue  his  acquaintance^ 
and  that,  if  he  speak  to  her  first,  he  must 
be  set  down  either  as  an  impertinent  cox- 
comb or  as  a  person  ignorant  of  the  laws- 
governing  good  society. 

JUNIUS  H.  BROWNE. 


Beautiful  Incident. — ^The  following^ 
incident  from  the  annals  of  the  late  strug- 
gle between  North  and  South,  goes  far  ta 
lighten  up  an  era  in  our  national  history 
whose  general  character  was  saddened 
with  suflfering  and  death,  and  gloomy  with 
evil  portent : 

In  the  spring  of  1863  two  great  armies 
were  encamped  on  either  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, one  dressed  in  blue,  the  other 
in  gray.  As  twilight  fell  the  bands  on  the 
Union  side  began  to  play "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "Rally  Round 
the  Flag,"  and  that  challenge  of  music 
was  taken  up  by  those  on  the  other  side,, 
and  they  responded  with  "The  Bonnie 
Blue  Flag  "  and  "Away  Down  South  in 
Dixie."  It  was  borne  in  upon  the  soul  of  a 
single  soldier  in  one  of  those  bands  of 
music  to  begin  a  sweeter  and  more  tender 
air,  and  slowly  as  he  played  it  there  joined 
in  a  sort  of  chorus  the  instruments  upon 
the  Union  side,  until  finally  a  great  and 
mighty  chorus  swelled  up  and  down  our 
army :  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  When 
they  had  finished  there  was  no  challenge 
yonder,  for  every  band  upon  the  farther 
shore  had  taken  up  the  lovely  air,  so  at- 
tuned to  all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest^ 
and  one  great  chorus  of  the  two  great 
hosts  went  up  to  God;  and  when  they 
had  finished,  from  the  boys  in  gray  came 
a  challenge :  "  Three  cheers  for  home !  '^ 
and  they  went  up,  resounding  through  the 
skies,  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 
"Something  upon  the  soldiers'  cheek& 
I  washed  oflf  the  stains  of  powder." 
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HOW  THE  FRENCH  EAT. 

FROM  ALPHONSE  KARR'S  "  LETTERS  FROM  MY  GARDEN." 


"DEYOND  the  questions  of  every  day, 
^  there  is  one  question  which  is  of  every 
age  and  country.  We  speak  of  bread.  By 
bread,  I  understand  food,  for  in  France 
there  is  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  bread.  Sup- 
pose meat  and  vegetables  of  every  kind  to 
be  cheap;  suppose  game  to  enter  into 
houses,  and  fish  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
shores ;  should  there  be  no  wheat,  no  bread, 
the  French  would  consider  themselves  fam- 
ished and  would  probably  die  of  hunger. 

They  are  the  most  rig^d  of  modern  Pyth- 
agoreans. 

"You  ask  me,"  says  Plutarch,  "why 
Pythagoras  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  /  ask 
you,  who  was  the  first  man  who  raised  to 
his  mouth  the  bleeding  flesh  of  an  animal 
which  he  had  seen  living;  the  first  man 
who,  belying  our  mother  Tellus,  and  off*end- 
ing  Ceres,  the  inventor  of  laws,  and  Bac- 
chus, the  consoler  of  men,  accused  them  of 
not  being  able  to  feed  us,  and,  to  innocent 
vegetables,  to  the  milk  of  herds,  to  savory 
fruits,  added  on  his  table  corpses  and  bones, 
and,  not  content  with  the  milk  of  the  sheep, 
wished  also  to  drink  its  1  blood  and  eat  its 
limbs. 

"And  the  animals  which  you  devour, 
^^'hich  you  kill  to  satisfy  factitious  and  dis- 
ordered appetites,  are  not  ferocious  and 
dangerous  animals;  you  eat  neither  lions, 
tigers,  nor  wolves ;  you  eat  the  lamb  which 
takes  grass  from  your  hand,  the  hen  and 
the  pigeon  accustomed  to  come  at  your  call. 


"  And  the  proof  that  these  humble  ali- 
ments have  been  imagined  more  to  satisfy 
your  cruelty  than  your  hunger,  is  that  you 
are  forced  to  conceal  them  from  yourself^ 
You  do  not,  like  the  lion,  tear  the  Hving^ 
lamb,  and  place  its  still  warm  flesh  betweeiv 
your  teeth.  No,  you  kill  it  coolly,  several 
days  before  you  are  hungry ;  you  cause  it 
to  be  cooked,  you  season  it  with  spices  and 
condiments  of  all  sorts ;  otherwise  your 
stomach  would  reject  with  loathing  all  these- 
corpses  which  you  can  induce  it  to  accept 
only  by  disguising  them." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  Plutarcb 
says :  Alas  I  the  most  incontestable  advan- 
tage which  man  has  over  other  animals,  is 
that  he  is  competent  to  devour  ever>'thingr 
that  exists,  that  which  vegetates  in  the^ 
earth,  ripens  on  the  trees,  swims  in  the 
water,  flies  in  the  air,  roams  over  the  plain 
or  through  the  forest,  to  drink  the  milk  of 
flocks,  the  juice  of  the  vine  and  the  blood 
of  animal^.  If  he  does  not  eat  men,  it  is- 
because  their  flesh  is  hard  and  tough.  The 
jaws  of  man  present  a  complete  collection 
of  all  the  sorts  of  teeth  known  among  ani- 
mals; this  jaw  is  the  most  complete,  the 
only  complete  arsenal  of  this  kind  which. 
Nature  has  formed. 

So  I  pardon  man  for  eating  meat,  though 
it  sometimes  appears  to  me  a  little  queer  to- 
see  at  table  an  elegant,  delicate,  sensitive 
woman,  say  to  you  virtually :  "  What  liml> 
of  this  corpse  shad  I  offer  you  ?  "  and  praise: 
such  or  such  a  part  of  this  dead  body  in. 
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form  of  a  funeral  oration,  to  entice  you  to 
devour  more.  The  necessity  alluded  to  by 
Plutarch,  of  concealing,  if  not  from  the  stom- 
ach, at  least  from  the  imagination,  the 
-corpses  on  which  man  feeds,  has  imposed 
on  the  animals  which  are  served  up  on  the 
table  names  different  from  those  they  bore 
while  living : — "  meat,"  for  flesh ;  "  mutton," 
for  sheep ;  •*  beef,"  for  cattle,  etc.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  this  were  not  more  gen- 
eral, and  this  dictionary  more  complete.  I 
•do  not  like  the  custom  of  serving  up  a  hare 
with  the  skin  on  the  paws,  or  a  pheasant 
•with  the  plumes  of  its  tail  arranged.  What- 
ever reminds  us  of  the  life  of  what  we  eat 
is  cruel  and  repugnant.  I  prefer  not  to 
Icnow,  or  at  least  not  to  recognize  them. 

But  if  the  Frenchman  is  a  Pythagorean 
l)ecause  he  prefers  bread  to  everything  else, 
because  he  can  not  do  without  it,  it  is 
not  through  abstinence.  Those  among  us 
whom  money  or  other  habits  permit  to  eat 
-of  everything — animals,  fish,  etc. — eat  bread 
as  well  as  those  who  eat  only  bread. 

We  speak  here  only  of  the  anatomical 
right.  Man  is  bom  with  the  right  to  eat — 
his  necessities,  his  stomach,  his  teeth,  are 
his  authority.  Society  has  assumed  the 
surveillance  of  this  right  of  eating,  submit- 
ting it  to  restrictions,  to  conditions.  She 
has  afterward  regulated  in  their  turn  these 
restrictions,  these  conditions,  these  modifi- 
■cations,  which  would  soon  have  resulted  in 
negation.  This  double  surveillance  is  the 
-subject,  starting-point,  and  the  object  of 
all  the  laws,  as  it  is  the  object  more  or  less 
•direct  of  all  the  efforts,  all  the  tendencies 
of  man.  I  except  true  poets,  who  are  a  variety 
of  the  species,  and  true  lovers,  who  are  the 
invalids,  as  it  is  said.  Magister  artis,  in- 
£enique  largitor,  says  Perseus. 

It  is  the  stomach  which  has  taught  us 
-everything  and  given  us  invention  and 
genius. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  theory  we  do  not 
jpve  to  bread,  that  is  to  sustenance,  the  im- 
portance which  it  has  practically.  Thus,  I 
am  often  astonished  at  one  thing :  we  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  giving,  as  the  only 
barometer  of  public  prosperity  in  France, 
the  price  of  stocks  at  the  Bourse  of  Paris. 
Why  is  it  exclusively  the  price  of  stocks 


which  indicates,  as  the  low-water-mark  of  a 
bridge  indicates  the  high  and  low  tides,  the 
situation  of  public  prosperity?  Why  should 
it  not  be  also  the  price  of  almonds  or  of 
umbrellas?  or  rather,  to  speak  seriously, 
why  should  it  not  be  the  price  of  g^tn  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  prosperity  itself,  in- 
stead of  one  of  its  signs?  You  will  tell  me 
that  there  are  certain  things  to  be  regarded 
before  deciding  whether  prosperity  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  high  or  low  prices  of 
grain.  Agreed ;  but  what  prevents  them 
from  being  regulated?  For  example,  if 
everything  depended  upon  the  price  of 
g^in,  as  that  would  naturally  be,  without 
the  sometimes  immoral  stock-jobbing  and 
speculation  which  is  made  upon  grain,  the 
cultivator  would  not  have  to  fear  on 
one  thing  which  he  sells,  a  fall  in  the  price 
which  would  affect  at  the  same  time  every- 
thing which  he  buys.  But  we  have  not  room 
for  these  details  in  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  this  article.  It  is  especially  in  speaking' 
of  things  useful  that  we  must  avoid  being- 
long  or  tedious.  I  leave  it  for  others  to 
fathom  the  subjects  which  I  can  but  pK>int 
out  and  touch  upon. 

There  should  be  no  famine  in  France. 
France  can  furnish  more  grain  than  she  can 
consume;  besides,  meat,  farinaceous  food 
of  all  sorts,  and  vegetables  may  easily  be 
added.  We  are  then  to  occupy  ourselves 
solely  with  the  possible  deamess  of  grain. 
With  proper  care,  there  should  never  be 
deamess,  for  high  price  is  not  deamess. 
Suppose,  in  fact,  the  fields  waving  with 
golden  harvests,  the  trees  laden  with  fruit, 
the  granaries  overflowing;  suppose  grain 
at  the  lowest  price  it  has  ever  been ;  if  you 
have  no  money  this  low  price  is  for  you 
deamess.  Bread  is  dear  at  a  sou  the  pound 
if  you  have  not  that  sou.  In  face  of  this 
abundance,  you  arc  a  Tantalus  dying  with 
thirst  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 

Suppose,  on  the  contraiy,  the  harvest  only 
tolerable,  or  scanty;  grain,  we  have  said, 
can  not  fail.  Thanks  to  its  variety  of  cli* 
mate,  France  gains  on  the  one  hand  what 
she  loses  on  the  other^  Suppose  this  grain 
at  a  high  price,  at  a  very  high  price  even  ;  if 
you  have  much  money,  you  need  not  stifTer , 
you  pay  much,  but  you  do  not  pay  dear.    It 
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IS  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  dear- 
oess,  that  grain  should  be  sold  only  in  pro- 
portion as  you  have  money :  at  a  high  price 
when  you  have  much  money,  at  a  low  price 
when  you  have  little^;  but  to  arrive  at  this 
result,  which  at  first  sight  appears  absurd, 
that  is  to  say,  impossible,  we  must  reverse 
the  question,  as  Mahomet  did,  who,  having 
ordered  a  mountain  to  come  to  him,  and 
seeing  that  the  mountain  was  disobedient, 
or  at  least  was  vgry  slow  to  obey,  said  :  "  If 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  me,  I  shall 
^  to  the  mountain ;  the  result  will  be  the 
same." 

If  the  price  of  grain  can  not  rise  and  fall 
in  proportion  as  you  have  money,  have 
money  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  grain. 
Nothing  is  so  simple,  notwithstanding  the 
appearance.  Manufactures,  especially  in 
England,  have  established  a  dangerous  con- 
test The  object  is  to  manufacture  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Thus  manufacturers 
have  economized  first  on  the  purchases,  on 
the  combustibles,  on  the  preparations ;  they 
have  economized  by  order,  by  innovations, 
etc.  When  they  have  reached  the  end  of 
these  economies,  they  have  economized  in 
manual  labor.  We  are  assured  that  there 
are  in  England  laborers  who  scarcely  eat 
The  triumph  would  be  to  have  those  who 
did  not  eat  at  all.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  human  species  can  attain  so  great  per- 
fection. For  want  of  this,  machines  have 
been  invented ;  machines  do  not  eat  bread, 
but  they  consume  coal.  Besides,  we  must 
still  have  men  to  manage  them,  and  these 
men  must  have  bread. 

Well,  one  method  of  lowering  wages  pro- 
portionally is  to  lower  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions ;  this  should  be  the  object  But,  at 
(he  same  time,  in  order  that  the  prices  of 
provisions  may  be  lowered  without  reducing 
those  who  produce  them  to  famine,  the 
prices  of  everything  else  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  this,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is 
so  true,  so  necessary,  that,  by  the  force  of 
things  alone,  it  is  settled  nearly  thus :  in 
countries  where  the  living  is  dear,  wages 
are  higher.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  it  would 
be  more  reasonable  to  take  the  price  of 
gram  for  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  a  univer- 
^  regulator,  than  the  prices  of  stocks  at 
the  exchange. 


Man,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  is  a 
machine,  which  is  wound  up  by  the  stom- 
ach ;  so  whatever  can  make  living  cheap, 
that  is  to  say,  render  life  easy,  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  have  great  interest.  Parmentier, 
who  endowed  France  with  the  potato,  has 
not  had,  I  hope,  in  public  opinion,  the  rank 
which  is  his  due.  Men  expend  their  admi- 
ration first  on  those  who  do  them  harm, 
then  on  those  who  amuse  them.  Let  a  real 
benefactor  of  humanity  present  himself, 
they  have  no  more  money. 

Invent  to-morrow  a  gun  which  will  kill 
men  farther  off  than  another,  devise  a  bomb 
which  shall  vomit  death  under  forms  more 
varied  than  ancient  bombs,  find  a  fire  which 
can  not  be  extinguished  and  whose  ravages 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrest,  attention 
will  be  earnestly  excited,  committees  nomi- 
nated, learned  bodies  will  make  reports, 
they  will  give  your  name  to  the  fire,  to  the 
bomb,  or  to  the  fiisil.  But  discover  a  new 
aliment,  or  imagine  a -method  of  rendering 
its  production  more  easy  and  consequently 
the  price  less  high,  and  no  person  will  pay 
attention  to  it.  Meanwhile,  if  a  dish  of 
luxury  is  in  question,  something  useless  and 
very  dear,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  in- 
terest people  in  it  But  when  Parmentier 
persevered  in  attempting  to  introduce  the 
potato  as  an  article  of  sustenance,  he  was 
compelled  to  struggle  nearly  all  his  life; 
then,  when  these  roots  had  been  adopted 
(which  was  not  immediately,  for  this  tuber 
was  introduced  into  France  about  1620, 
and  Valmont  de  Belmare,  in  1775  again  re- 
asserts the  unhealthy  and  poisonous  quali- 
ties which  had  been  attributed  to  it) ;  then, 
when  this  present  had  at  last  been  accepted, 
the  name  of  Parmentier,  which  a  just  grati- 
tude should  have  g^ven  to  it,  was  withheld, 
while  we  have  always  Lefaucheux  guns, 
Paixhan  bombs,  etc. 

France>  vanity  apart,  is  a  truly  fortunate 
country.  Its  climate,  which  possesses  all 
the  temperatures  of  other  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  extreme  heat  or  cold,  has 
permitted  it  to  acquire  and  appropriate  al- 
most all  the  productions  of  the  entire  world. 
Most  of  our  fruits  are  of  foreign  origin :  the 
peach-tree  comes  from  Persia,  the  apricot 
from  Armenia,  the  cherry  from  the  King- 
dom of  Pontus  in  Asia,  the  plum-tree  from 
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Syria,  the  almond-tree  from  Greece,  the 
mulberry  comes  to  us  from  Persia,  and  the 
white  mulberry  from  China ;  the  potato,  the 
crop  of  which  is  valued  in  France  at  two 
hundred  millions  pf  francs,  was  brought 
from  Peru^;  rice  comes  from  America,  etc. 
A  whole  paper  would  not  suffice  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  the  true  capital  of  the  world,  which 
are  acclimated  in  France. 

There  are  other  productions  which  live 
here  only  in  the  hot-houses  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  of  Paris.  I  believe  that  a  cup 
of  coffee  produced  by  the  coffee-trees  and 
sweetened  by  the  canes  confided  to  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Neumann  could  not  be  had 
for  less  than  five  hundred  francs;  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  daily  see  ships  go  to 
seek  for  the  coffee  of  Parisian  porters  and 
the  tea  of  the  ladies,  coffee  and  sugar  in 
America,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Chinese 
shrub. 

We  must  not,  in  favor  of  these  foreign 
plants,  neglect  and  forget  their  equivalents 
originating  in  France  or  naturalized  with 
us.  Not  to  mention  the  bees  which  g^ve  us 
honey  and  wax,  with  which  we  were  satis- 
fied before  we  had  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane, and  the  brains  of  whales  to  make 
our  candles;  we  know  at  present  how  to 
extract  sugar  from  everything.  Learned 
men  have  recently  made  sugar  from  rab- 
bits ;  they  have  discovered  that  by  punctur- 
ing in  a  certain  manner  a  certain  spot  in 
the  brain  of  rabbits,  their  blood  is  changed 
into  sugar.  A  report  on  this  subject  has 
been  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  is  especially  when  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
the  creature,  that  I  contemplate  with  pleasure 
the  gratuitous  benefits  with  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  loaded  man.  One  of  the  things 
which  charmed  me  in  my  residence  on  the 
sea-shore,  is  that  we  can  not  die  of  hunger 
there,  while  it  is  very  easy  elsewhere ;  every 
time  the  sea  retires  and  leaves  a  part  of  its 
bed,  it  offers  to  the  dwellers  on  its  shores 
at  least  wherewith  to  appease  their  hunger ; 
crabs,  limpets,  and  several  other  shellfish, 
with  many  other  gratuitous  han'ests  which 
Providence  has  reserved  for  those  of  his  dis- 
contented children  who  have  no  lands.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  they  allow  much  to 


be  lost  Thus,  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Germans  are  very  fond  of  snails,  which  are 
eaten  in  France  by  very  few ;  while  these 
same  Germans  have  a  horror  of  frogs,  which 
pass  here  for  a  delicate  dish.  The  stomach 
acquires  habits,  you  see.  I  have  been  told 
also  that  the  Persians  abhor  the  sturgeon, 
that  the  Russians  eat  neither  shad  nor 
craw-fish,  and  that  the  Icelanders  have 
an  invincible  repugnance  for  the  eel.  In 
certain  provinces  of  France,  they  eat  adders 
under  the  name  of  hedge  eels ;  the  Chinese 
eat  birds'  nests;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  consider  little  dogs  a 
savory  dish;  in  many  countries  they  eat 
horse-flesh ;  people  who  have  eaten  of  the 
cat  assert  that  it  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  rabbit.  I  have  seen  many  hunters 
eat  the  owl  with  pleasure  and  compare  it  with 
an  excellent  chicken.  Not  to  speak  of  these 
extreme  resources,  for  the  repugnances  of 
the  stomach,  that  tyrannical  viscera  to 
which  we  are  all  slaves,  are  oflen  invincible. 
There  are  many  things  lost  which  would  be 
a  great  resource  for  the  unfortunate,  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  furnishing  them  a  more  or 
less  agreeable  aliment,  afterward  by  increas- 
ing the  disposable  quantity  of  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  which  I  have  spoken. 

On  the  coast  in  the  environs  of  Havre  as 
well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  on 
the  shores  of  lower  Normandy,  and  doubt- 
less on  almost  all  sea-shores,  when  the  sea 
retires,  it  leaves  uncovered  the  fields  of  the 
poor,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  of 
plants  which  grow  in  the  depths  of  the  sea 
are  not  only  edible  like  certain  vegetables 
of  the  land,  but  have  also  a  savor  as  agree- 
able as  the  latter.  The  utva  lactuea,  whic}i 
has  a  little  the  appearance  of  common  let- 
tuce, is  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  ulva  lanceolata  and  some 
others.  We  may  also  eat  the  fucus  sac-- 
charinus,  and  i\\Q  fticus  palmatus.  Several 
Asiatic  nations  make  great  use  of  algae  and 
varechs ;  and  the  swallows'  nests,  so  de- 
licious to  the  Chinese,  are  composed  by  the 
esculent  swallow  of  the  fucus  and  other 
marine  plants. 

I  have  not,  myself,  eaten  their  various  alga^ 
and  speak  only  from  hearsay ;  but  I  have 
several  limes  eaten,  and  with  as  much  pleas* 
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ure  as  any  terrestrial  vegetable,  the  most 
common  of  all  on  certain  parts  of  our  coasts, 
the  ckriste  manna.  The  christe  manna  has 
the  flavor  of  spinach  and  parsley,  and  is 
prq)ared  in  the  same  manner ;  it  is  but  a 
few  years  since  it  has  been  eaten  ;  there  are 
made  of  it,  for  sailors,  very  healthful  con- 
sen'es,  less  costly  than  other  vegetable  con- 
scn-cs,  the  use  of  which  exercises  a  happy 
influence  on  the  health  of  passengers  and 
crews  in  vo)rages  of  long  duration ;  but  very 
few  persons  gather,  prepare,  and  eat  this 
manna  of  the  shores— even  among  those  who 
have  nothing  to  eat  but  bread,  and  that  of 
aD  insufficient  quality—  and  yet  they  have  but 
to  stoop  to  take  it,  as  is  vulgarly  said  ;  this 
aliment,  very  healthy,  and  very  agreeable, 
is  in  so  abundant  quantity  that  it  might  be 
gathered  with  a  sickle.  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  on  the  shores  bordering  Havre 
alone  might  be  gathered  enough  to  feed 
for  ten  days  the  whole  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  perform  on  these 
very  shores  a  rude  and  fatiguing  labor,  the 
result  of  which  is  at  most  to  feed  their 
families,  and  do  not  think  of  collecting  the 
christe  manna.  When  you  speak  to  them 
on  the  subject,  they  grow  angry  and  say  to 
you :  "  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  to  eat  the 
herbs  of  the  field  like  animals  ?  "  It  is  in 
vain  you  explain  to  them  that  all  men  eat 
herbs :  that  sorrel,  spinach,  cabbages,  salads, 
etc.,  are  herbs  of  which  people  eat  the 
leaves;  that  salsify,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
potatoes  are  herbs  of  which  the  roots  are 
eaten  ;  that  asparagus  is  an  herb  of  which  we 
eat  the  bud ;  that  the  artichoke  is  an  herb  of 


which  the  flower  is  eaten,  still  in  the  bud ; 
that  beans  and  peas  are  herbs  of  which  we 
eat  the  seeds ;  they  repeat  that  herbs  are  not 
made  to  be  eaten  by  Christians.  It  is  only 
example  which  can  bring  the  dwellers  on 
the  sea-shore  to  avoid  trampling  underfoot 
this  wasted  wealth,  and  this  example  must 
come  from  rich  people.  When  so  many 
difficulties  were  found  in  establishing  the 
alimentary  use  of  potatoes  it  was  necessary, 
and  this  was  not  without  influence,  that 
King  Louis  XIV.  should  love  them  much 
and  eat  them  daily.  The  fashion  was  also 
introduced  of  wearing  the  white  or  violet 
blossoms  in  the  headdresses  of  the  ladies. 

I  do  not  consider  the  christe  manna  as 
an  alimentary  conquest  of  the  value  of  the 
potato;  but,  I  repeat,  it  is  healthful  and 
pleasant  food,  and  has  over  the  potato  this 
advantage,  that  those  who  have  neither 
money  nor  land  may  pick  it  up ;  and,  while 
awaiting  the  ameliorations  of  which  I  have 
spoken  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
w;e  should  not  neglect  similar  resources. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  should  make  us  reflect  on  the  aliment 
of  Parisians  at  least.  In  their  city,  of  which 
Peter  the  Great  said,  in  another  point  of 
view,  **  If  I  had  such  a  city,  I  would  de- 
stroy it,  lest  it  should  devour  my  empire," 
in  this  city  which  produces  neither  a  cab- 
bage nor  a  pea,  oflicial  calculations  have 
established  that  there  enter  each  day  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  city,  2,774  carts ;  190 
beasts  of  burden,  and  611  baskets,  laden 
with  provisions,  and  that  there  are  still, 
here  and  there,  people  who  might  eat  a  lit- 
tle more  without  dying  of  indigestion. 
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ON    DOCTORS." 


IN  the  January  Number  of  the  PHRENO- 
LOGICAL Journal,  under  the  above 
caption,  appeared  an  editorial  which  sug- 
gests many  important  points,  a  few  of  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  supply.  I  am  impelled  to 
this  by  a  strong  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  all 
medical  men  (myself  included),  and  to  each 
one  of  the  humblest  of  my  countrymen. 

The  article  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
case  of  President  Garfield ;  justly  saying 
that "  The  case  of  Mr.  Garfield  has  prob- 


ably done  more  than  any  other  thing,  in  the 
annals  of  American  medicine  and  surgery, 
to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  realization 
of  the  large  margin  of  possible  mistake  in 
the  diagnosis  of  a  physician."  And  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to,  if  it  does  not,  "  remove  the 
blind,  and  almost  superstitious,  dependence 
upon  the  wisdom  and  potency  of  the  doc- 
tor." 

Doctors'  mistakes  are  like  those  of  the 
lawyers  and  legislators,  not  always  uncov- 
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ered  for  public  inspection ;  but  in  this  case 
the  autopsy  showed  how  wide  of  the  mark 
the  best  of  surgical  guessing  may  shoot 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the 
attendant  surgeons,  in  this  case,  were  as 
capable  of  diagnosing  and  treating  our 
late  President,  as  would  have  been  any  med- 
ical men  in  the  world :  being,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  posted  in  their  art  as  it  exists. 
Nevertheless,  now  that  the  truth  is  known, 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  doctor  or  any  other  man 
who  did  not  all  the  while  know  that  these 
gentlemen  were  wrong,  and  who  could  not 
have  saved  the  wounded  man  had  he  been 
in  their  hands.    I  have  just  read  in  a  New 

Orleans  paper  this  clause :  "  Dr.  S ,  of 

this  city,  but  now  in  New  York,  writes 
that  'The  wounds  of  Gen.  Garfield  were 
not  necessarily  fatal,  and  with  proper  treat- 
ment he  might  have  recovered.* " 

The  editor  adds :  "  There  is  food  for  re- 
flection  here,  as  Dr.  S is  competent 

authority."    Yes;  and  my  reflections  lead 

me  to  conclude  that  Dr.  S is  ty^>ical  of 

a  very  large  class  of  medical  men,  and  true 
to  the  presumptuous  instincts  of  too  many 
of  his  class,  he  is  inclined  to  parade  himself 
before  the  world  as  proficient  in  the  healing 
art. 

This  horde  of  infaltibles  will  never  make 
exactly  the  same  mistake  made  by  Drs.  Ag* 
new  and  Hamilton,  because  after  the  lesson 
of  this  case  none  of  them  will  ever  locate 
a  ball  far  from  the  region  in  which  Guiteau's 
missile  was  found ;  nevertheless  a  bullet 
might  lodge  in  the  groin  of  some  of  Dr. 
S— — 's  clients,  and  at  the  autopsy  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  appear  on  the  back — ^where 
the  Doctor  might  have  located  it. 

Qaiming  for  the  "  healing  art "  the  posi- 
tion of  exact  science,  has  done  great  injury 
both  to  physicians  and  the  people.  It  leads 
the  young  practitioner  to  suppose  that  what 
he  has  read  in  his  text-book  and  heard  from 
the  professors  at  college  is  positively  true, 
and  that  as  a  rule  he  must  continue  through 
life  to  draw  his  conclusions  and  regulate  his 
practice  in  accordance  with  it,  instead  of 
making  his  own  daily  observation  and  ex- 
perience the  basis  for  a  course  of  reasoning 
that  might  eventuate  in  the  establishment 
of  scientific  means  for  the  cure  of  bodily 


ills.  In  medicine  it  is  as  it  has  always  been 
elsewhere ;  our  progress  will  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  abstract  value  we  place 
upon  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  learn- 
ing. 

Claiming  too  much  for  our  art  is  an  evil 
and  likely  to  give  annoyance,  especially  to 
the  very  best  of  medical  men ;  for  in  case  of 
failure,  the  knave  and  pretender  can  point 
to  the  failure  as  a  proof  that  the  doctor  is 
not  learned  in  his  calling ;  and  shall  not  the 
public  believe  him  after  being  taught  that 
medicine  is  a  science  ? 

The  most  striking  mistake  made  by  the 
President's  medical  attendants  had  its  foun- 
dation in  professional  vanity ;  and  that  being 
an  almost  universal  weakness  of  the  craft,  it 
should  produce  shame  rather  than  censo- 
riousness  in  the  minds  of  all.  I  refer  to  the 
habit  of  dogmatic  assumption ;  the  claim, 
for  our  art,  of  a  scientific  accuracy  that  it 
does  not  possess.  Of  course  those  gentle- 
men knew  that,  beyond  a  finger's  length, 
the  course  of  a  bullet  through  the  body  was 
as  uncertain  as  the  flight  of  a  bird  through 
the  air,  and  as  undefinable  as  the  track  of  a 
ship  upon  the  ocean,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  reputation  of  all  concerned  if 
they  had  possessed  the  courage  to  have 
said :  "We  don't  know  where  the  ball  is." 

Such  confessions  as  this  every  physician 
has  frequent  occasion  to  make  to  himself, 
but  he  seldom  is  brave  and  true  enough  to 
speak  out,  because  it  g^ves  his  knavish  and 
pretentious  professional  neighbor  a  chancy 
to  impute  the  blame  to  him  instead  of 
placing  it  where  it  belongs,  viz. :  to  the  pau- 
city of  absolute  knowledge  within  the  reach 
of  any  member  of  the  profession.  It 
is  the  constant  boast  of  the  profession  that 
grreat  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
healing  art  during  the  last  few  years.  Such 
was  the  boast  thirty  years  ago,  as  well  as 
to-day,  and  if  we  take  the  pains  to  see  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  it  we  find  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  deal  of  twaddle  about  scientific 
discoveries  in  medicine,  a  very  few  positive 
additions  to  the  resources  of  cure ;  but  the 
progress  in  a  negative  way  has  been  indeed 
gratifying,  for  we  have  repudiated  and  dis- 
continued many  things  that  were  hurtful, 
and  if  this  good  work  continues  until  the 
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phannacopia  is  but  a  blank  sheet,  we  may 
be  able  to  start  anew  and  build  up  a  treat- 
ment only  so  fast  and  so  far  as  well-under- 
stood principles  will  warrant.  Then  we  may 
claim  a  solid  and  scientific  basis,  but  not 
until  then. 

In  the  medical  profession  are  many  ex- 
cellent men  conscientiously  doing  what  they 
can  for  those  who  trust  them ;  will  they  not 
speak  out  and  tell  the  world  that  as  for  re- 
sults "  there  is  nothing  certain  but  uncer- 
tainty "  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  communica- 
tion to  criticise  the  practice  of  any  medical 
man,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
perfect condition  of  so-called  medical 
science,  and  upon  this  as  a  premise  to  de- 


nounce the  effrontery  of  those  medical 
schools,  associations,  and  the  tools  thereof, 
who  claim  the  right  to  decide  for  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  shall  prescribe  for  his  fam- 
ily, under  the  false  pretense  or  plea  of  pro- 
tecting him  from  "  ignorance  and  quackery." 
How  absurd  to  talk  of  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  relegating  it  to  such  a 
tribunal. 

I  am  a  practitioner  and  hold  a  diploma 
from  a  "  regular  "  medical  college,  but  if 
another  man  who  has  never  seen  a  medical 
college,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  college, 
can  demonstrate  to  the  people  a  capacity 
superior  to  mine  for  treating  the  sick,  who 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  shall  forbid 
his  being  employed  in  my  stead  ? 

J.  N.  L.,  M.D. 
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Th»t  ten  me  my  face  is  fair, 
That  my  form  la  foil  of  grace, 

And  yet  I  am  doing  my  best— or  worst- 
To  spoil  this  form  and  face. 

Ah,  well  do  our  censors  say  • 
That  woman  is  wofally  weak, 

For  we  bug  the  chains  that  gall  us  so, 
And  refuse  an  escape  to  seek. 

X  could  scream  with  the  pain,  and  I  do. 

When  Parker  my  waist  so  pinches  ; 
But  Fashion  decrees  that  it  most  be 

At  the  most  but  sixteen  inches. 
And  it*s  lace  I  lace  I  lace  t 

TUl  I  gasp  for  each  breath  I  take. 
And  often  long  in  the  torture  keen 

That  the  stay-cord  would  but  break. 

'TIs  the  same  from  top  to  toe— 

>Iy  boots  my  feet  pinch  in ; 
Hy  jersey,  Fashion's  latest  fakd, 

Climrs  dose  to  me  like  a  skin. 
And  it's  tog  I  tog  I  tog  t 

When  that  garment  they  try  to  doif ; 
The  caricature  can't  be  too  strong 

That  tries  to  '*  take  it  off." 

Hy  hands  are  forced  into  gloyea 

A  sixe,  at  least,  too  small ; 
Hy  dress  so  dutches  me  round  the  knees 

That  I  fear  every  step  to  fall. 
I  am  nowhere  free ;  my  arms 

By  tight-cot  sleeyes  are  dipp'd, 
Hy  neck  is  spanned  by  a  golden  band. 

And  by  stiit,  starch'd  linen  nipp'd. 


Bat  why  do  I  dwell  on  this  ? 

Worse  secrets  I  hare  to  tell. 
If  secrets  yon  can  esteem  the  tricks 

Which  the  world  knows  all  too  well ; 
The  rouge,  the  chalk,  and  the  paste  I 

The  hare's-foot  and  the  dye  t 
The  washes,  the  pendls,  cosmetiqnes  I 

Which  Fashion's  votaries  tiy. 

False  I  false  I  false  I 

And  the  list  is  one  to  shame  f 
Bnt  it's  not  the  fashion  now  to  blosh 

When  these  toilet  aids  we  name. 
There's  our  hair ;  well,  that  is  false, 

To  a  greater  extent  or  less ; 
And  the  lover  who  steals  a  lock  ne*er  knowe 

Whose  hair  he  may  possess. 

And  oor  faces  t  oh,  who  shall  tell 

The  labor  which  they  involve  ? 
The  washes  we  boll,  the  pastes  we  mix, 

The  ongoents  we  dissolve. 
Paint,  and  powder,  and  patch. 

Patch,  and  powder,  and  paint, 
TtU  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  fingers  tired. 

And  one's  very  spirit  faint 

Paint!  paint!  paint! 

TiU  the  '*  roses  "  will  stand  the  light ; 
And  paint,  paint,  paint 

In  a  style  that  is  fit  for  night ; 
While  the  eyes  are  deftly  lined, 

And  lips  with  colors  traced, 
And  one's  alabaster  brow  and  bast 

In  enamd  are  doly  cased ! 
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Ob^  Tf  hat  would  I  give  to  be 

Oh,  men  with  sisters  dear ! 

The  free,  fresb  girl  of  yore, 

Oh,  men  with  sweethearts  and  wives! 

To  cut  my  corset-strings, 

'Tis  to  gain  your  smilbs,  remember  this, 

Ami  to  powder  and  paint  no  more  I 

We  are  wearing  out  our  lives. 

Oh,  but  for  one  short  day, 

Remember,  and  int.^rfero, 

To  Jtjd  as  I  used  to  feel, 

Have  pity,  and  come  to  our  aid. 

Ert'  oruel  Fashion  bound  me  tight 

And  'gainst  our  tyrants  merciless 

1a  her  bands  of  bono  and  steel  1 

Lead  us  on  a  new  crusade. 

^LofnjdoH  TrvJQi, 

ABOUT  GRAHAM  BREAD  AND  GEMS. 


I 


MR.  S.  E.  TODD,  Sr.:  — Tn  the  July 
Number  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  for  1 88 1,  is  an  article  from  your 
pen  oi>  the  subject  of  Graham  bread,  in 
which  you  hint  at  the  ideal  after  which  my 
wife  has  been  pursuing  for  years  without 
a[taining  or  accomplishing  it.  1  grow  my 
own  wheat — the  celebrated  Dakota  No.  i 
Hard ;  bought  a  mill  on  purpose  to  grind 
my  osvn  Graham  flour.  My  wife  makes 
SUPERS  Graham  bread  and  biscuit  when 
leavened  or  raised  with  baking  powder; 
but  siie  seems  to  have  failed  to  produce 
"  Graham  gems "  without  either  yeast  or 
baking;  powder.  Now,  can  this  be  done? 
I  know  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
and  afE  other  hygienic  papers  r/tz/Vw  it  can 
be  \  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  done.  I 
shotikl  be  infinitely  obliged  if  you  could  en- 
able me  (or  rather  my  wife)  to  solve  this 
secret.  I  am  half  ashamed  to  write  you  to 
ask  the  question  ;  but  thought  I  would  ven- 
ture to  trouble  even  a  stranger  to  explain 
the  modus  nperandi.  If  you  will  favor  me 
with  a  reply,  I  shall  be  lastingly  your  debtor. 
Yours  very  obediently, 

J.  MORLEY  WARD. 
Sanherny  Dakota  Territory, 

Having  received  the  above  letter  recent- 
ly, instead  of  writing  to  my  correspondent, 
1  offer  my  reply  through  the  PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL Journal,  he  being  a  reader  thereof, 
and  because  most  of  its  readers  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  this  subject  ;  and 
further,  because  what  I  say  confirms  what 
yourconUibutor,  Mira  Eaton,  has  said  in  her 
excellent  prescriptions  for  the  table: — Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-eight  years  of  my  life, 
my  wife  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
Graham  bread ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state,  that  during  all  that  period  she  never 
made  an  unpalatable  loaf.  She  is  really  an 
expert  of  long  experience.  As  she  is  not 
an  txpcrt  with  a  pen,  1  have  talked  and 
caiechiscd  until  1  have  the  desired  informa- 
tion, tn  a  small  compass.    Perhaps  a  re- 


hearsal of  our  conversation  on  the  subject 
will  aid  many  a  reader  of  the  Journal  in 
his  or  her  efforts  to  make  light,  sweet,  and 
luxurious  Graham  bread  and  Graham  gems. 
I  commenced  thus :  Wherein  consists  the 
secret  of  your  uniform  success,  by  way  of 
making  such  superb  Graham  bread  and 
gems,  while  some  other  makers  of  good 
white  bread  utterly  fail  ?  "  There  is  no  se- 
cret about  the  matter.  Graham  bread  is 
not  made  as  1  make  white  bread.  A  dough 
is  prepared  for  making  while  bread.  But 
when  I  make  Graham  bread  and  gems,  a 
stiff  batter  is  made."  How  stiff  do  you 
make  the  batter  ?  "  Well,  about  as  stiff  as 
it  can  be  stirred  easily  with  a  spoon."  Do 
you  ever  make  it  stiff  enough  to  knead  ? 
"No.  Then  it  would  be  dough,  and  not 
batter.  It  is  very  important  that  the  batter 
be  made  of  just  the  proper  consistence.  It 
must  not  be  so  thin  as  to  be  sloppy,  nor  so 
thick  that  it  seems  like  very  soft  dough.  A 
beginner  must  exercise  not  a  little  observa- 
tion so  as  to  prepare  the  batter  just  right.  If 
the  batter  is  too  thin,  the  bread  or  gems  will 
not  be  light.  Cousin. Doubleyou  says  that 
the  right  degree  of  heat  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  making  Graham  gems,  with- 
out yeast  or  baking  powder.  He  himself 
always  super\ises  the  baking.  When  the 
oven  is  just  hot  enough,  he  says  he  puts  in 
the  gems  or  bread ;  and  they  alwa}-s  have 
just  the  nicest  gems  I  ever  ate."  Well, 
how  can  I  tell  this  inquirer  to  heat  his  oven 
just  right,  so  that  it  will  be  neither  too  hot, 
nor  not  as  hot  .is  it  should  be  ?  "  Cousin 
Doubleyou  always  thrusts  his  hand  into  the 
oven ;  and  I  do  the  same.  Afler  a  little 
experience  one  can  tell  when  the  oven  is 
too  hot,  or  not  quite  hot  enough."  I  sup- 
pose that  this  is  somewhat  like  popping 
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com  ?  "  Yes ;  exactly,  so  far  as  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  is  concerned."  When  we 
pop  com,  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat,  the  com  will  be  browned  and 
cooked  through  and  through;  but  it  will 
not  pop?  "Yes;  that's  it."  Then  you 
know,  when  the  heat  is  too  intense,  the 
com  will  be  scorched  and  burnt,  before  it 
will  pop.  Isn't  that  so  when  making  Gra- 
ham bread  and  gems?  "Yes;  that's  it 
exactly."  Now,  wife,  I  fancy  the  philosophy 
of  the  success  is  like  this :  Graham  flour  is 
composed  of  very  small  grains  or  granules ; 
and  when  you  expose  the  batter  exactly  to 
the  proper  degree^  of  heat,  all  these  little 
granules  pop  open  and  expand,  similar  to 
popped  com,  thus  making  light  and  corky 
bread.  "Yes;  that's  it  exactly."  But. 
when  you  don't  get  youc  batter  of  the  right 
consistence,  and  put  \i  in  the  oven  before 
the  proper  temperature  has  been  produced, 
the  little  g^nules  will  be  heated  and 
cooked  through  before  they  become  hot 
enough  to  pop.  "Yes,  sir;  that's  it;  and 
that  is  why  so  many  fail.  They  mix  their 
batter  too  thin ;  and  then  put  it  in  the 
oven  before  the  heat  is  half  as  high  as  it 
should  be.  In  this  way  they  get  hard  and 
heavy  bread."  Now,  when  you  make  gems 
you  stir  the  Graham  flour  into  warm  water 
until  you  make  it  just  stiff  enough  ?  "  Yes, 
sir."  How  much  salt  ?  "  Oh,  just  a  pinch, 
say  a  teaspoon fu I  per  loaf;  but  don't  put  in 
too  much."  Then  you  turn  the  stiff  batter  in- 
to gem-pans,  and  bake  with  a  brisk  and  quick 
heat  ?  "  Yes  ;  and  if  the  heat  is  just  right, 
gems  (without  yeast  or  baking  powder)  will 
be  as  light  and  spongy  as  the  best  of  pound- 
cake; and  we  get  that  rich  and  luxurious 
taste  of  fine  wheat,  which  I  could  never 
taste  except  in  Cousin  Doubleyou's  Graham 
gems  and  in  my  own."  You  never  use  yeast 
nor  baking  powder  at  all  ?  "  No,  never. 
We  never  need  it.  Why,  when  they  are 
so  light  and  spongy  and  not  at  all  doughy 
or  clammy,  what  do  we  want  of  baking 
powder?  If  the  flour  is  made  of  the  best 
of  wheat,  and  one  will  be  careful  to  pro- 
duce exactly  the  right  degree  of  heat,  he  can 
make  Graham  gems  that  a  prince  might  eat 
with  excellent  gusto." 

SERENO  EDWARDS  TODD,  SR. 


The  Superior  Physique  of  the  Nor- 
wegians.— An  English  observer  writes  that 
of  lo  children  bom  in  Norway,  a  little  over 
seven  reach  their  twentieth  year  ;  that  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  of  America 
somewhat  less  than  seven  reach  that  stage  ; 
that  in  France  only  five  reach  it,  and  in  Ire- 
land less  than  five.  He  tells  us  that  in  Nor- 
way out  of  10,000  bom,  rather  more  than  one 
out  of  three  reaches  the  age  of  seventy ;  in 
England,  one  out  of  four;  in  the  United 
States,  if  both  sexes  be  computed,  less  than 
one  out  of  four ;  in  France,  less  than  one 
out  of  eight,  and  in  Ireland  less  than  one 
out  of  eleven,  and  he  adds  this  significant 
computation,  based  on  what  may  be  called 
the  commercial  view  of  the  vital  question  : 
In  producing  deacj  machinery,  the  cost  of 
all  that  is  broken  in  the  making  is  charged 
to  the  cost  of  that  which  is  completed.  If 
we  estimated  by  this  same  rule  the  cost  of 
rearing  children  to  manhood,  comparing  the 
number  of  years  lived  by  those  who  fell  with 
the  years  of  those  who  passed  successfully 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  there  would  be  found 
between  the  two  extremes  presented  in  Nor- 
\vay  and  Ireland — both,  be  it  observed,  un- 
natural— a  loss  of  120  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  75  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  first  four  years  of  life,  and  120  per  cent, 
greater  in  the  years  between  the  fifth  and 
the  twentieth,  in  Ireland  than  in  Norway. 
In  Norway  the  average  length  of  life  of 
the  effective  population  is  39  and  rather 
more  than  a  half  years,  in  England  35^ 
years,  in  France  not  quite  33  years,  and  in 
Ireland  not  quite  29  years.  Thus,  again 
comparing  the  best  with  the  worst  of  a  scale 
of  vitality,  in  which  both  are  bad,  in  Nor- 
way the' proportion  of  the  population  that 
reaches  20  survives  nearly  40  years,  or  four- 
fifths  of  the  effective  period,  to  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community ;  while  in 
Ireland  the  same  proportion  sun'ives  less 
than  29,  or  considerably  under  three-fifths 
of  the  effective  period. 


The  king  of  Abyssinia,  it  is  said,  has 
a  very  effective  method  of  preventing  the 
tobacco  habit  from  spreading  in  his  do- 
minions. He  cuts  off  the  noses  of  those 
who  snuff,  and  the  lips  of  those  who  smokel 
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VARIETY— WHEAT-MUSH,  GEM  EGGS,  ASPARAGUS,  STRAWBERRIES. 


THE  civilized  appetite  demands  variety 
in  food.  In  my  last  I  had  something 
to  say  on  the  necessity  of  neatness  in  the 
setting  of  a  table ;  now  it  is  fitting  to  speak 
of  variety.  There  are  some  people — I  have 
heard  of  them — we  never  saw  one  of  them 
— who  can  live  on  the  same  articles  day  after 
day  and  be  contented.  I  pity  the  woman 
who  keeps  house  for  them  ;  such  critics  as 
they  must  be  after  so  much  experience,  on 
the  food  of  their  monochrome  choice,  and 
so  dull  must  be  the  home-life  they  preside 
over;  for  monotony  in  food,  as  in  other 
things,  begets  dullness. 

By  variety  in  food  I  do  not  mean  a  spread 
of  many  different  articles  on  one  table,  but 
changes  from  day  to  day.  The  food  of  din- 
ner should  differ  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  breakfast,  and  the  dinner  of  Tuesday 
may  exhibit  a  toothsome  dish  quite  different 
from  a  dish  that  was  served  on  Monday  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  family.  Now 
is  it  possible  to  have  variety  and  yet  keep 
within  the  limits  of  simplicity  and  health- 
fulness  ?  I  answer,  yes.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  women  who  are  kept  on  the  strain 
to  provide  frequent  changes  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  because  they  think  that 
something  elaborate  must  be  served  at  each 
meal.  They  spend  hours  in  getting  up  a 
single  dish ;  and  often  to  their  chagrin,  a 
common  biscuit  or  a  single  vegetable  is  de- 
clared to  be  "just  the  thing,"  because  the 
latter  has  come  out  of  the  oven  or  steamer 
well  cooked.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
brain-power  for  women  not  professional 
cooks  to  fret  and  worry  over  complicated 
dishes.  In  my  experience  they  have  never 
paid.  But  the  thoughtful  housekeeper  can, 
by  a  little  change  in  form,  alter  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  a  dish,  yet  not  affect 
materially  its  nutritive  properties.  Any  one 
of  the  grains,  wheat,  oats,  com,  rice,  barley, 
may  be  manipulated  in  a  hundred  ways, 
and  yet  simply  and  with  excellent  results. 
So  also  with  the  common  vegetables,  each 
is  susceptible  to  many  methods  of  treat- 
ment, none  of  which  need  be  tedious. 


I  have  in  my  collection  of  manuals  for  the 
kitchen,  one  which  has  been  much  adver- 
tised, much  sold,  and  much  lauded.  It  has 
some  creditable  features,  and  I  have  found 
here  and  there  a  hint  of  value,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  recipes  have  one 
fault — that  of  complication  and  expensive- 
ness ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  cookery  guide  I 
should  commend  to  the  young  wife  of  a 
clerk  with  a  small  salary. 

Warm  weather  is  now  at  hand  with  its 
contributions  of  fruits  an3  g^een  vegetables, 
fresh  from  the  garden,  and  with  its  sugges- 
tions of  food  less  abundant  in  carbon.  I 
have,  therefore,  sought  to  furnish  in  the 
recipes  which  follow,  dishes  appropriate  to 
the  season. 


OBUSHED  WHBA.T  MUSH. 

Take  two  tea-caps  of  fresh  and  clean  crashed 
wheat ;  pat  it  on  to  cook  with  aboat  three  pints 
of  cold  water,  osing  the  doable  or  ** farina" 
boiler  to  prevent  bamlng.  Poar  hot  water  in 
the  under  kettle,  and  cook  aboat  two  hoars  after 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  and  servo  the  same  t» 
oatmeal  and  other  grain. 

OKUSHED  WHEAT  kSJ>  ORAHAM  BOLU. 

Work  graham  floar  into  cold,  crashed  wheat 
mush,  keeping  the  dough  so  soft  it  can  scaroelj 
he  rolled  out  an  inch  thick ;  cut  into  forms  with  a 
biscuit  cutter  and  bake  quickly  in  a  hot  oven. 
These  make  excellent  breakfast  biscuits,  which 
are  more  solid  than  those  made  from  oatmeal 
mush.  Do  not  knead  the  mixture  much— only 
stiff  enough  to  roll  out  lightly. 

OBM  BQ08. 

Place  the  gem-pans  on  the  top  of  the  stove, 
and  when  hissing  hot,  grease  with  good  sweet 
butter,  and  break  the  eicgs  into  the  pan,  one  for 
each;  cook  about  five  minutes.  Have  a  wann  plat- 
tor  ready,  and  remove  each  egi^  with  a  knife  and 
serve.  These  make  a  pretty  dish  for  the  break- 
fast or  dinner-table. 

8TBWED  ▲SPARAQU8. 

Cut  all  the  green  and  tender  part  in  small 
pieces ;  stew  gently  (in  a  pipkin)  with  but  Uttle 
watvr  for  about  half  an  hour.  Milk  gTa>7  is 
suitable  as  a  dressing— made  as  below. 

BOILBD  ABPABAOnS  OH  TOA8T. 

Cut  off  the  white  or  hard  ends  of  the  sprouts 
and  wash  lightly,  then  tie  them  in  bundles  of  six 
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eich,  and  drop  them  into  boillDg  water  suffident 
to  coyer ;  boil  gently  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
imtfl  tender ;  cut  and  remove  the  Btrings.  Have 
some  toaat  on  the  platter,  and  carefolly  place 
them  on  it  lengthwise.  Milk  gravy  may  be  used 
as  the  dressing. 

▲BPABAGUS  TOAST. 

Split  some  graham  or  gluten  gems  and  toast 
tbem  slightly,  then  dip  them  while  hot  into  the 
water  in  which  asparagus  has  been  boiled,  and  lay 
them  on  t^e  platter  on  which  the  asparagus  is  to 
be  placed.  White  raised  bread  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  or  ttdU  gems  spUt  and  simmered 
in  milk  until  soft. 

BFINAOH. 

Wash  the  plant  carefully  in  an  abundance  of 
water,  then  rinse  well  and  put  into  a  pot  with  no 
¥rater  except  what  clingb  to  it  from  the  rinsing. 
Cover  closely  and  cook  gently  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Take  up  in  a  colander,  and  place 
over  the  pot  to  drain— covering  to  keep  warm. 
Serve  warm  in  a  covered  dish.  Milk  gravy  or 
egg  sauce  is  a  nice  dresung. 

MILK  GBAYT. 

One  pint  of  good  sweet  milk. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  flour. 

One  beaten  egg. 

Boil  the  milk ;  dissolve  the  flour  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  stir  into  the  hot  milk,  and  then  add 
the  beaten  egg  ;  mix  well ;  allow  it  to  boil  up 
once,  then  Inmiediately  remove  from  the  flre,  and 
serve. 

BTBAWBBBBT  SHOBT-OAEB. 

One  quart  of  flour. 

Three  tablespoonftils  of  butter. 

One  tea-cup  of  milk. 

One  egg. 

One  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar. 

One  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  Royal  baking- 
powder. 

Sift  the  flour,  with  the  baking-powder  well 
mixed  in  it ;  then  chop  the  butter  through  the 
flour ;  beat  up  the  tgg  and  stir  that  in  the  milk, 
pour  it  in  the  flour ;  mix  well ;  turn  out  on  a 
floured  kceading-board— now  take  a  knife  and 
divide  the  paste  into  two  parts.  Roll  lightly  and 
quickly  one  part,  and  place  it  on  a  greased  jelly- 
cake  tin ;  then  roU  the  other  part— place  that  on 
the  first  and  bake  both  in  a  hot  oven  until  done. 
WhUe  warm— not  too  hot— separate  the  layers, 
taking  off  the  upper  one— they  will  come  apart  eas- 
ily. Spread  upon  the  lower  a  thick  layer  of  straw- 
berries; sprinkle  powdered  sugar  among  and  over 
them,  and  cover  with  the  other  crust  Return 
the  pan  to  the  oven  and  leave  it  there  long 
enough  to  worm  slightly,  but  not  heat  through. 
Send  to  the  table  whole.  This  may  be  eaten  with 
sweet  cream  or  other  dressing.  Never  wash 
•tiawberries  unless  it  mutt  be  done,  and  then  do 
It  before  they  are  hulled.    Use  a  large  bowlful 


of  water,  and  put  a  few  berries  in  at  a  time  ;  stir 
them  lightly  with  the  hands  until  dean,  then 
skim  them  out  and  hull  at  once.  Much  handling 
takes  away  the  freshness  and  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

BTRAVTBBBRY  JAM. 

Look  the  berries  over  carefully  and  weigh 
them.  If  liked,  add  one  pint  of  red  currant 
juice  to  every  four  pounds  of  strawberries.  I 
think  this  addition  an  improvement  Allow 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  berries.  Boil  the  currant  juice  with  the  straw- 
berries half  an  hour— stirring  all  the  time,  then 
pour  in  the  sugar  (warmed  a  Uttle)  and  let  the 
whole  boil  rapidly  for  about  thirty-flve  minutes  ; 
skim  off  aU  the  froth.  Now  pour  into  a  stone 
jar,  and  when  cool,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
fruit  with  tissue-paper,  and  over  that  a  close-fit- 
ting jar -cap.  Set  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Raspberry  Jam  can  be  made  hi  the  same  way. 

OAMNBD  8TRAWBBKUIES. 

Strawberries  intended  for  canning  should  be 
large,  firm,  and  not  over-ripe  or  soft.  Put  them 
in  the  canning-kettle  with  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  berries ;  cover  closely 
and  cook  gently  for  five  minutes  (have  the  cans 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  so  that  the  hot  fruit  will 
not  crack  them) — ^remove  from  the  fire— flU  the 
cans  and  immediately  seaL  Turn  the  cans  up- 
side down,  and  let  them  stand  until  cool ;  if  uoi 
air-tight  the  juice  wUl  then  ooze  out.  When 
cold  and  periectly  tight,  set  the  c^ns  away  in  a 
cold,  dry,  dark  place.  Of  course,  glass  cans 
should  be  used— new,  or  perfectly  clean. 

FBOBTBB  STBAWBBRRIBS. 

Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  in  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  water ;  take  large  ripe  berries,  dip  each 
one  in  the  mixture  aod  then  roll  it  lightly  in 
crushed  sugar  which  has  been  rolled  fine ;  place 
the  sugared  fruit  on  a  dish  and  let  it  stand  six 
hours  before  serving.  miba  batok. 


HOT  MILK  AS  A  BBSTORATIYB. 

Milk  that  is  heated  to  much  above  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  loses  for  the  time  a  degree  of  itb  sweet- 
ness and  its  density ;  but  no  one  fatigued  by  over- 
exertion of  body  and  mind,  who  has  ever  experi- 
enced the  reviving  Influence  of  a  tumbler  of  this 
beverage,  heated  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped,  will 
willingly  forego  a  resort  to  It  because  of  its  hav- 
ing been  rendered  somewhat  less  acceptable  to 
the  palate.  The  promptness  with  which  its  cox^ 
dial  influenoe  is  felt  is  indeed  surprising.  Some 
portions  of  it  seem  to  be  digested  and  appro- 
priated almost  immediately ;  and  many  who  fancy 
they  need  alcoholic  stimulants  when  exhausted 
by  labor  of  brain  or  body  will  find  in  this  simple 
draught  an  equivalent  that  shall  be  abundantly 
satisfying  and  more  enduring  in  its  effects. 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


Brnln-GroTrth  nnd  €ivilizntloii. 

— In  the  Scotsman  of  Edinburgh,  that  news- 
paper which  ihe  epistolary  correspondence  be- 
tween Spurzheim,  the  two  Combes,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  rendered  specially  famous 
in  the  opinion  of  phrenologists,  a'writer  thus 
epitomizes  late  opinions  on  the  topic  em- 
braced by  the  caption  of  this  item.  He  says  : 
**In  a  progressive  civilization,  such  as  prevails 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  America,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cranial  capacity  of  the 
population  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
early  observation,  it  is  dilTicult  to  institute 
comparisons  between  past  and  present.  An 
opportunity,  however,  lately  occurred  in 
Pans,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  M. 
Broca.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  new 
building,  a  vault  was  opened  containing  a 
large  number  of  skeletons,  whose  surround- 
ings proved  them  to  have  lived  not  later  than 
the  twelfth  century.  M.  Hroca  found  the 
average  capacity  of  115  of  those  twelfth  cen- 
tury skulls  to  be  1,426  cubic  centimetres; 
while  another  series  of  skulls — 125  in  num- 
ber—taken from  a  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  gave  an 
average  of  36  cubic  centimetres  more.  The 
average  Parisian  skull  would  thus  seem  to 
have  increased  considerably  in  capacity  dur- 
ing seven  centuries  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. That  this  increase  has  gone  on  slowly 
but  surely  as  man  progressed  from  barbarism 
to  civil'zation  may  be  inferred  from  a  study 
of  the  cranial  capacities  of  the  various  human 
races.  Thus,  while  the  brain,  capacity  of  the 
European  amounts  to  94  cubic  inches,  it  is 
only  Qi  in  the  Esquimau.  85  in  the  Negro, 
82  in  the  Australian,  and  77  in  the  Hushman. 
These  are  merely  aver.igcs,  and,  as  such,  do 
not  bring  out  the  important  fact  lately  noticed 
by  Le  Bon,  that  among  the  lower  races  the 
limits  of  variation  in  the  c/anial  capacity  of 
individuals  of  the  same  sex  are  much  less 
extended  than  in  the  higher  races.  Thus, 
among  modern  Parisians  large  and  small 
skulls  vary  by  about  600  cubic  centimetres, 
while  negro  skulls  vary  only  by  204,  and  an- 
cient Egyptian  by  353  cubic  centimetres. 

^'Another  important  difTerence  in  the  cranial 
capacity  of  the  higher  and  lower  races  is 
connected  with  sex,  and  serves  to  throw  light 
upon  the  influence  of  mental  exercise  in  in- 
creasing brain  capacity.  Accordmg  to  Prof. 
BischofT.  of  Munich,  in  a  recently  published 
work,  the  difference  between  the  average 
brain-v/eight  of  men  and  women  is  10^  per 
cent.  Much  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
difference  in  stature,  a  tall  person  having, 
CKUris paribus^  a  larger  brain  ilian  one  less  in 
height  ;  partly,  however,  it  is  attributable, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  inferior  mental 
training.  Among  the  lower  races,  where  the 
women  have  not  only  charge  of  the  offspring, 
but  have  also  to  share,  and  that  largely,  in 


the  husband's  occupations,  the  brain  capacity 
of  the  two  sexes  shows  much  less  difference. 
The  difference,  according  to  Lc  Bon,  between 
the  average  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  male 
and  female  Parisians  is  almost  double- that 
found  to  obtain  between  the  skulls  of  the 
male  and  female  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Civilization,  by  giving  increased  ex- 
ercise, especially  to  the  male  brain,  has,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  gradually  produced 
that  increase  of  brain  capacity  which  now 
distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  savage 
races  of  mankind.  Nowhere  has  th\s  influ- 
ence been  more  conspicuous  than  in  China,  , 
whose  culture,  if  not  of  the  most  advanced 
kind,  has  the  advantage  over  all  others  in  the 
great  length  of  time  it  has  endured.  The 
Chinese  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
big-brained  people ;  indeed,  the  only  statis- 
tics of  Chinese  brain-weights  available  show 
them  to  exceed  all  other  nations  in  this 
respect.  A  few  years  ago  the  brain-weights 
of  eleven  adult  male  and  of  five  female  Chi- 
nese— the  chance  victims  of  a  great  typhoon 
at  Hong  Kong— were  obtained.  These  be- 
long, with  one  exception,  to  the  Coolie,  or 
lowest  grade  of  Chinese  society,  and  yet  the 
average  brain-weight  of  the  males  reached 
50^  ounces,  and  that  of  the  females  45I 
ounces.  This  is  an  average  not  attained,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  by  any  other  nation,  it 
being  fully  two  ounces  above  that  of  the  av- 
erage negro,  one  and  a  half  ounces  above 
the  European,  and  one-half  ounce  above  the 
average  Scotchman.  That  civilization  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  brain  there  can  be  little  doubt.  To 
admit,  therefore,  that  the  heads  of  the  British 
people  are  now  growing  smaller,  would  be 
to  confess  that  the  resources  of  civilizatioa 
were  indeed  exhausted,  and  that,  as  a  people, 
we  had  begun  a  reirogr.ide  journey  toward 
the  barbarism  from  which  we  originally 
emerged." 

flow    to    llfako     Brick    Walls 

Water-Tigiit.— The  Sylvester  process  was 
successfully  applied  to  the  interior  walls  of 
the  gate  houses  of  the  Croton  reservoir  in 
the  Central  Park  in  this  city,  in  1S66,  on  the 
advice  of  the  late  William  Dearborn,  C.E., 
and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
George  S.  Greene,  Jr.,  C.E.,  now  the  Engin- 
eer in  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Docks. 

The  process  and  its  results  in  this  case  are 
described  fully  by  Mr.  Dearborn  in  a  paper 
re.id  bjr  him  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  May  4,  1S70. 

The  process  consists  in  using  two  washes 
or  solutions.  The  first  composed  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  castile  soap  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  laid  on  at  boiling 
heat  with  a  flat  brush.  When  this  has  dried, 
twenty-four  hours  later  apply  in  like  manner 
the  second  wash  of  half  a  pound  of  alum 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water.     The 
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temperature  of  this  when  applied  should  be 
60*  to  70*  Fahr.  After  twenty-four  hours 
apply  another  soap  wash,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately until  four  coats  of  each  have  been  put 
on.  Experiments  showed  that  this  was  sufB- 
cicnl  to  make  the  wall  water-tight  under  forty 
feet  head  of  water. 

At  the  time  of  application  the  walls  had 
been  saturated  and  the  weather  was  cold. 
The  gate  chambers  were  covered  over  and 
heated  thoroughly  with  larsru  stoves.  The 
drying,  cleaning  the  walls  with  wire  brushes, 
and  applying  the  mixture,  took  ninety-six 
days.  Tweniy-seven  tons  of  coal  were  used 
for  the  dr)'ing,  and  6nc  ton  for  heating  the 
soap  solution.  18,830  squa^•e  feet  of  wall 
vere  washed  with  four  coats.  The  drying 
and  cleaning  of  the  walls  cost  six  and  a  half 
cents  per  square  foot,  and  the  plant,  mate- 
rials, and  labor  of  applying  the  wash  cost 
three  and  three-eighths  cents  per  square  foot. 

Hiick  as  n  Fertilizer.  — Farmers 
generally  think  that  muck  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  manures,  and  without  a  very 
sound  basis.  Prof.  Johnson,  of  the  Conn. 
Experimental  Station,  thus  advises  on  that 
suhject :  **  The  use  of  swamp  muck  on  grass 
land,  or  on  tilled  soil  newly  broken  up  from 
grass  and  therefore  well  stocked  with  humus, 
is  of  the  nature  of  'carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle.' In  market  gardening,  where  the 
continual  tillage  tends  to  the  rapid  removal 
of  organic  matter,  muck  may  well  take,  more 
or  less,  the  pKicc  of  stable  manure,  accord- 
ing to  its  quality  and  cost. 

**Thc  quality  of  swamp  muck  can  be 
roughly  inferred  from  the  following  con- 
siderations :  When  the  swamp  is  a  basin  with 
a  small  outlet  or  none,  when  the  *  wash'  that 
enters  it  comes  copiously  from  good  or  rich 
soil,  when  the  herb.ige  that  grows  on  it  is 
tall  and  rank,  when  large  quantities  of  forest 
leaves  accumulate  in  it,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  the  muck  will  be  relatively  rich  in 
plant-food.  It  is  from  such  deposits  that  the 
muck  has  been  obtained,  which  is  reported 
to  have  nearly  equalled  stable  manure  in 
fertilizing  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wash  into  the  swamp  is  scanty,  and  from 
coarse, poor  soil,  when  the  vegetation  is  mere 
moss  or  a  spare  growth  of  sedge,  and  when 
large  volumes  of  water  flow  through  It  and 
leach  out  its  soluble  matters,  then  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  muck  had  any  considerable 
active  fertilizing  quality.  It  may,  neverthe- 
less, even  then,  be  very  serviceable  for  amend- 
ing poor,  coarse,  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  but 
the  amending  must  be  followed  up  by  real 
'manure'  of  the  appropriate  kind." 

To  Evict  Rnts.  —  A  writer  in  the 
Scitntific  A merican  s.ays:  "We  clean  our  prem- 
ises of  the  detestable  vermin,  rats,  by  mak- 
ing whitewash  yellow  with  copperas  and 
covering  the  stone  and  rafters  with  it.  In 
every  crevice  in  which  a  rat  may  go  we  put 
the  crystals  of  the  copperas  and  scatter  in  the 
corner  of  the  floor.  The  result  was  a  perfect 
stampede  of  rats  and  mice.     Since  that  time 


not  a  footfall  of  either  rats  or  mice  has  been 
heard  around  the  house.  Every  spring  a  coat 
of  yellow  wash  is  given  the  cellar  as  a  puri- 
fier, as  a  rat  exterminator,  and  no  typhoid, 
dysentcr)',  or  fever  attacks  the  family.  Many 
persons  deliberately  attract  all  the  rats  in  the 
neighborhood  by  leaving  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables uncovered  in  the  cellar,  and  some- 
times even  the  soap  is  left  open  for  their 
regalement.  Cover  up  everything  eatable  in 
the  cellar  and  in  the  pantry  and  you  will 
soon  starve  them  out.  These  precautions, 
joined  to  the  services  of  a  good  cat,  will 
prove  as  good  a  rat  exterminator  as  the 
chemist  can  provide.  We  never  allow  rats 
to  be  poisoned  in  our  dwelling.  They  are 
so  apt  to  die  between  the  walls  and  produce 
annoyance." 

A  WORD  OF  COUNSEL. 

Farmers,  take  warning ; 
Plow  in  the  spring-time, 

Sow  in  the  morning ; 
Spring  rain  is  coming,  zephyr*  ore  blowing, 
Ueaveu  will  attend  to  the  quickuulug  aud  grow- 

Time  to  count  cost, 

Lessen  cxponsus, 
Time  to  look  well 

To  the  gates  and  the  fences, 
Making  and  mending  as  good  workers  should. 

Silk  Culture  in  tho  Soufh.— One 
of  the  gre.it  industriesof  which  the  Old  World 
has  almost  an  exclusive  control  is  silk  pro- 
duction, and  )'et  our  own  country  has  sec- 
tions well  adapted  to  it.  The  Vicksburg 
//^;w/(t/ declares  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  South  should  not  largely  and 
profitably  produce  silk.  The  climate  is  ex- 
actly what  is  desired,  and  the  mulberry  and 
osage  orange  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
the  best  food  for  the  silk  worm,  grow  spon- 
taneously in  many  sections,  and  can  be 
grown  anywhere  in  the  South  in  any  quantity 
desired.  A  large  class  of  the  population  in 
the  South,  women  and  children,  have  no 
occupation,  and  si^k  culture  would,  it  seems 
to  us,  furnish  an  easy  and  profitable  one. 
Silk  is  successfully  raised  now  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  South,  and  there  is  a  ready 
American  market  for  more  than  can  be  pro- 
duced. There  is  no  risk  on  it,  for  silk  is 
almost  as  necessary  as  Kins:  Cotton.  Under 
our  present  system  of  tariff  laws,  the  culture 
of  silk  is  fostered  and  protected  absolutely 
from  foreign  competition.  The  American 
producer  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  import 
duty,  and  saves  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea.  He 
also  has  the  advant.ige  of  plenty  of  land  on 
which  to  grow  food  for  the  worms,  which  the 
foreign^  producer  has  not.  All  these  advan- 
tages combined  go  to  show  that  silk  culture 
will  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  Southern  States. 
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A  New  Variety  of  Glass.— A  Vien- 
na chemist  has  recently  discovered  what  he 
claims  to  be  a  new  variety  of  glass.  It  does 
not  contain  any  silica,  boric  acid,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  or  lead,  and  is  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  professional  persons  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  composition.  Exter- 
nally it  is  exactly  similar  to  glass,  but  its 
luster  is  higher  and  it  has  a  greater  refraction, 
of  equal  hardness,  perfectly  white,  clear, 
transparent,  can  be  ground  and  polished, 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  neutral,  and 
it  is  onlv  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  and  is  not  affected  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  is  easily  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  can  be  made  of  any  color.  Its  most 
important  property  is  that  it  can  be  readily 
fused  on  to  zinc,  brass,  and  iron.  It  can  also 
be  used  for  the  glazing  of  articles  of  glass 
and  porcelain.  As  hydrofluoric  acid  has  no 
effect  on  the  glass  it  is  likely  to  find  employ- 
ment for  many  technical  purposes. 

The  Aryan  Invasion  of  Europe. 

— In  very  recent  times — probably  not  more 
than  twenty  centuries  before  Christ — Europe 
was  invaded  by  a  new  race  of  men,  coming 
from  central  Asia.  These  were  the  Ar3rans, 
a  race  tall  and  massive  in  stature  (the  men 
averaging  at  least  five  feet  eight  inches,  and 
the  women  five  feet  three  inches),  with 
*'  brachycephalic  "or  round  and  broad  skulls, 
with  powerful  jaws  and  prominent  eyebrows, 
with  faces  rather  square  or  angular  than  oval, 
with  fair,  ruddy  complexions  and  blue  eves, 
and  red  or  flaxen  hair.  Of  these,  the  earliest 
that  came  may  perhaps  have  been  the  Latin 
tribes,  with  the  Dorians  and  lonians  ;  but 
the  first  that  made  their  way  through  western 
Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  were 
the  Gael,  or  true  Kelts.  After  these  came 
the  Kymry ;  then  the  Teutons ;  and  finally— 
in  very  recent  times,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era — the  Slavs.  These  Aryan 
invaders  were  further  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Iberians,  who  had  so  long  in- 
habited Europe.  They  understood  the  arts 
which  the  latter  understood,  and,. besides  all 
this,  they  had  learned  how  to  work  metals  ; 
and  their  invasion  of  Europe  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  what  archaeologists  call  the 
Bronze  Age,  when  tools  and  weapons  were 
no  longer  made  of  polished  stones,  but  were 
wrought  from  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 
The  great  blonde  Aryans  everywhere  over- 
came the  small  brunette  Iberians,  but,  instead 
of  one  race  exterminating  or  expelling  the 
other,  the  two  races  everywhere  became  com- 
mingled in  various  proportions.  In  Greece, 
southern  Italy.  Spain,  and  southern  France, 
where  the  Iberians  were  most  numerous  as 
compared  with  the  Aryan  invaders,  the  people 
are  still  mainly  small  in  stature  and  dark  in 
complexion.  In  Russia  and  Scandinavia, 
where  there  were  very  few  Iberians,  the 
people  show  the  purity  of  their  Aryan  descent 
in  their  fair  complexion  and  large  stature. 
While  in  northern  Italy  and  northern  France, 
in  Germany  and  the    British    Islands,  the 


Iberian  and  Ar3ran  statures  and  complexions 
are  intermingled  in  endless  variety. — JOHK 
FiSKE  in  May  Atlantic, 

Pear-Hrood.— The  timber  of  the  pear- 
tree  is  of  a  yellow  color.  Gerard  says  the 
timber  of  the  wild  pear  is  verv  firm  and  solid,, 
and  good  to  be  cut  into  molds.  The  plates 
for  his  **  Herbal "  were  cut  out  of  this  wood,, 
as  were,  says  he,  breast-plates  for  English 
gentlewomen.  At  the  present  day  it  is  much 
used  by  turners  and  pattern-makers ;  the 
blocks  with  which  the  designs  for  floor  cloths 
are  painted  are  made  from  pear-wood.  Whea 
dyed  black  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  ebony.  Handles  for  carpenters'  tools^ 
measuring  rules,  etc.,  are  made  from  this 
wood.  The  wood  of  the  pear  makes  excellent 
fuel,  giving  out  an  intense  heat  with  a  bright 
flame. 

A  IHeiv  Metal. — The  manufacture  of  a 
metal,  composed  partly  of  steel  and  partly  of 
iron,  has  been  described  in  Paris.  The  Brit- 
ish publication  called  Iron  says :  "The  novelty 
of  this  new  combination  consists  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  thin  sheet  of  iron  between 
the  surfaces  to  be  welded.  A  cast-iron  mould 
is  .divided  into  two  departments  by  means  of 
a  transverse  plate,  or  of  a  tube  placed  in  the 
interior,  and  the  two  metals  are  poured  into  ^ 
the  respective  compartments.  Before  fusion, 
both  metals  are  submitted  to  complete  refin* 
ing,  which  removes  all  matters  that  hinder 
welding;  they  are  then  turned  into  the 
mould,  the  sheet -iron  partition  in  which 
serves  to  prevent  their  mingling,  and  to 
facilitate  welding  bybeing  itself  brought  into 
a  state  of  fusion.  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion depends  considerably  on  the  preparation 
of  the  metals,  on  their  readiness  to  weld,  and 
on  the  thickness  of  the  partition.  The  last 
is  determined  by  experiment,  and  the  dimen- 
sions diflfer  according  to  those  of  the  ingots 
to  be  produced.  The  metal  thus  prepared  is 
said  to  be  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  rails, 
anchors,  etc.,  where  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  diminishes  the  wear,  and  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  masses.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  safes,  plates  of  this  combination  are 
said  to  be  proof  against  all  attempts  to  break 
or  drill  through  them. 

Cement  for  lieattaer.—Of  many  sub- 
stances lately  brought  very  conspicuously  ta 
notice  for  fastening  pieces  of  leather  together, 
and  in  mending  harness,  joining  machinery 
belting,  and  making  shoes,  one  of  the  best  is 
made  by  mixing  ten  parts  of  sulphide  of  car- 
bon with  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then 
adding  enough  gutta-percKa  to  make  a  tough, 
thickly  flowing  liquid.  One  essential  pre- 
requisite to  a  thorough  union  of  the  parts 
consists  in  freedom  of  the  surfaces  to  be 
joined  from  grease.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  laying  a  cloth  upon  rhem  and 
appljring  a  hot  iron  for  a  time.  The  cement 
is  then  applied  to  both  pieces,  the  surfaces 
brought  in  contact,  and  pressure  applied 
until  the  joint  is  dry. 
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LUYS  ON  BRAIN  FUNCTION. 
A  NEW  volume  on  the  functions  of  the 
^  ^  brain  has  been  given  to  the  world  by 
M.  Luys,  Physician  to  the  Hospice  de  la 
Salpetriere,  Paris,  an  eminent  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  the  nervous  system. 
The  volume  has  been  received  by  physiolo- 
gists in  Europe  and  America  with  warm 
expressions  of  approval,  some  going  so  far 
as  to  designate  it  "  the  clearest  and  most 
interesting  brief  account  yet  made  'of  the 
structure  and  operations  of  the  brain."  It 
is  certainly  a  clearly-written  treatise;  but 
one  that  is  chiefly  made  up  of  results  ob- 
tained through  the  writer's  own  investiga- 
tions, and  sets  forth  views  frequently  more 
metaphysical  than  physiological  in  their 
bearing,  yet  without  the  characteristic  pro- 
lixity or  elaborate  terminology  of  the  average 
metaphysical  essayist.  In  the  first  sev- 
enty^-five  or  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book 
the  relations  of  the  special  senses  to  certain 
brain  tissue  and  ganglia  are  described,  and 
the  channels  followed  by  sensory  impres- 
sions from  the  superficial  capillaries  to  the 
central  ganglia,  and  thence  to  the  convolu- 
tions where  each  produces  its  pejculiar  ideal 
or  psychic  excitation,  and  is,  or  is  not,  fol- 
lowed by  a  motory  reaction.    He  is  not  pre- 


pared to  enunciate  a  system  of  functional 
distribution  as  related  to  pure  mental  ac- 
tion ;  neither  does  he  consume  any  space  in 
denying  the  validity  of  any  system  enunci- 
ated by  others,  but  the  general  tenor  of  his 
work  is  on  their  side;  for  instance,  in 
Chapter  VI.  he  says:  "Having  followed 
step  by  step  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  ac- 
tivity just  explained,  and  interpreted  them 
in  ordinary  language,  we  may  conclude  that 
sensorial  excitations  radiated  from  the  pe- 
riphery reach  the  regions  of  psychic  activity, 
and  that  there  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
they  become  transformed  into  persistent 
impressions  —  ideas  corresponding  to  their 
origin ;  that  they  bring  into  play  the  sensi- 
bility and  emotivity  proper  to  those  re- 
gions ;  that  they  become  associated — anas- 
tomose one  with  the  other — in  a  thousand 
ways    by    means    of    the    organic    tissue 

through  which  they  are  evolved 

Now,  from  the  premises  of  the  structure  of 
the  cortical  substance  comprehended  as 
already  indicated,  it  may  be  possible  to 
deduce  data  which  will  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  dynamic  functions  of  the  differ- 
ent zones  of  cells  contained  in  it." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  largely  the  metaphys- 
ical character,  although  the  author  rarely 
loses  sight  of  a  physiological  basis,  he  de- 
votes considerable  time  to  the  discussion  of 
Memory,  and  thus  speaks  of  "Local  Memo^ 
ries " :  "  It  results  from  the  anatomical 
arrangements  to  which  we  have  so  many 
times  directed  attention,  that  the  different 
groups  of  sensorial  impressions  have  each  a 
special  territory  of  distribution  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  sensorium,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  arc  in  the  human  brain 
inequalities  very  clearly  distinguished  as 
regards  the  part  devoted  to  each  particular 
order  of  sensorial  impressions.    It  follows. 
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then,  from  this  inequality  of  development  of 
similar  regions  in  different  individuals,  that 
there  exist  special  aptitudes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  sensorial  im- 
pressions." 

From  'such  statements  as  these,  we  feel 
warranted  in  our  belief  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  phrenological  system 
will  be  generally  accepted  by  the  scientific 
world.  We  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
say  that  it  will  be  our  system,  for  that  has 
by  no  means  reached  its  full  maturity ;  but 
we  are  confident  from  all  the  indications, 
especially  the  acknowledgments  of  candid 
scientists,  that  the  Phrenology  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  will  suffer  few  changes  of  an 
essential  nature  in  the  final  evolution. 


A  PURPOSE  IN  LIFE  FOR  WOMAN. 

T 1  TE  often  hear  it  said  that  boys  should 
be  led  to  form  a  definite  purpose 
with  reference  to  their  future.  Practical 
writers  like  Smiles,  Mathews,  Eggle- 
ston,  etc.,  are  emphatic  in  assertions  of 
this  kind  when  discussing  the  nature 
of  success  in  human  life.  Now,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  status  of  society  in 
most  of  the  civilized  nations,  Great  Britain 
and  America  especially,  imposes  an  almost 
equal  necessity  upon  girls :  that  they  also 
should  have  a  clearly  marked  aim  in  living. 
With  the  development  of  education,  with 
the  multiplication  of  industries,  with  the 
refinement  of  ideas  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  sexes,  and  with  the  discovery  of 
special  aptitude  for  certain  departments  of 
work  in  the  world's  great  machine-shop, 
women  have  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant factors  in  social  progress.  The 
period  has  passed  when  it  could  be  said 
that  woman's  sole  and  true  place  is  the 
privacy  of  the  domestic  circle — the  station 


of  wife  and  mother ;  and  even  if  that  were 
her  only  sphere  she  has  far  outgrown  it, 
just  as  man  has  far  outgrown  his  pastoral 
life  of  ancient  days.  The  growth  and  dif- 
ferentiation of  modem  life  have  forced 
women  into  many  places  of  effort  once 
deemed  exclusively  the  province  of  men. 
The  growth  of  population,  and  the  increas- 
ing inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
have  made  it  necessary  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  women  in  every  commu- 
nity to  labor  in  some  way  for  their  support ; 
and  with  the  progress  of  time  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  seeing  women  at  the 
counter,  at  the  loom,  in  the  workshop,  and 
at  the  desk. 

The  old  chivalric  nonsense  about  wom- 
an's degradation  in  being  compelled  to 
labor  for  her  own  bread  is  almost  forgotten, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  regard  her  with 
admiration  proportioned  to  the  capability 
she  exhibits  in  the  field  she  has  chosen  for 
the  employment  of  her  powers.  Society  is 
in  fact  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  scientific  fact  that  women  differ  in 
mental  organization  as  much  as  men,  and 
that  many  are  better  fitted  for  the  outer, 
active  life  of  the  world  than  for  the  inner, 
quiet  duties  of  the  home,  and  any  attempt 
to  force  upon  all  the  same  rule  of  life  would 
not  only  be  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  but 
productive  of  harm  to  the  community. 

The  feminine  brain  is  similar  in  constitu- 
tion to  the  masculine ;  it  has  as  many  parts, 
as  many  organs,  as  many  functions,  as 
many  faculties.  It  is,  therefore,  adapted  to 
a  varied  field  of  action,  and  compulsory  re- 
striction to  a  limited  sphere  must  result  in 
unbalance  and  abnormality.  With  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties, 
with  training  adapted  to  the  general  growth 
of  brain  and  body,  the  many  shiftless, 
fickle,  helpless  women  who  burden  the  so- 
called  educated  classes,  would  disappear. 
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and  in  their  place  we  should  find  thought- 
ful, diligent,  useful  members  of  society. 

In  well-to-do  circles  there  is  some  rem- 
nant of  the  old  notion  that  girls  should  not 
be  expected  to  work  for  their  own  support, 
and  there  it  is  we.  find  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  women  without  a  purpose;  but  it 
will  not  be  long,  we  think,  before  the  prac- 
tical spirit  of  our  era  will  have  swept  that 
notion  from  its  ancient  place,  and  the  girls 
whose  advantages  for  self-culture  should 
be  equaled  by  their  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  talents  and  acquirements, 
will,  like  their  brothers,  demand  suitable 
employment.  The  ambitious,  enterprising 
boy  finds  something  to  work  for,  some  ob- 
ject that  whets  his  courage  and  stimulates 
his  diligence;  the  ambitious,  spirited  girl 
equally  needs  an  object — some  material,  en- 
courag^ing  object — toward  which  she  can 
woric,  and  impressing  her  with  the  noble 
sentiment  of  usefulness  to  the  world. 

Parents,  teachers,  guardians,  you  who  do 
not  help  the  g^rls  intrusted  to  your  care 
toward  learning  their  capabilities,  and  to- 
ward having  a  definite  aim,  you  are  wanting 
in  fidelity  to  your  trust — you  are  responsible 
for  their  future  career,  and  their  fJEiilures  will 
be  recorded  against  you. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
A  GAIN  it  becomes  our  duty  to  record 
the  death  of  one  who  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  molding  of  American  literature. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  all  the  great 
men  who  have  honored  our  literature,  did 
more  to  impart  a  distinctive  character  to  it, 
and  to  make  it  respected  abroad,  than  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  faculties  of  a  high  order,  a 
spirit  that  was  ever  prompting  him  to 
achieve  excellence  in  elevated  fields.    He 


sought  the  perfect,  yet  looked  upon  life  not 
as  a  dreamer,  but  as  a  practical  thinker,, 
discerning  its  possibilities  of  amelioration. 

We  read  his  essay;  on  the  Conduct  of 
Life  in  early  manhood,  and  we  sl^all  never 
forget  the  wonderful  help  they  were  to- 
ward understanding  many  things  that  had 
seemed  arbitrary  and  unintelligible.  He 
revealed  to  us  a  beautiful  harmony  and  pur- 
pose in  things  that  seemed  before  severe 
and  even  vindictive.  At  the  same  time  it 
appeared  to  us  that  he  had  seen  the  things 
which  we  had  seen,  so  clearly  were  our 
inner  thoughts  of  life  portrayed  by  his 
vigorous  pen. 

In  his  poetry  as  in  his  prose,  there  is  the 
same  ideal  practicality ;  the  same  purpose- 
ful interpretation  of  life's  relations.  He 
cared  more  for  the  thought  than  the  form,, 
yet  the  loftiness  of  the  thought  rendered 
the  form  poetical,  and  he  introduced  motives 
into  poetry  which  broadened  and  elevated  its 
sphere  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  ethereal  and 
secular.  In  two  Numbers  of  the  Phreno- 
logical, July  and  September,  1881,  a  crit-^ 
icism  of  Mr.  Emerson's  poetry  from  a  care- 
ful student  was  published,  and  to  that  we 
would  refer  the  reader. 

Mr.  Emerson  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning a  hard  worker  in  the  fields  of  obser- 
vation, reading,  and  thought,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced beyond  middle  life  he  did  not  relax 
in  studious  intensity  until  a  few  years  ago,, 
when  his  mind  indicated  weakness,  and  the 
sage  himself  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that 
his  powers  were  waning  Yet  he  did  not  with- 
draw altogether  from  the  field  of  author- 
ship ;  as  late  as  February  of  this  year,  an 
essay  with  the  title  "  The  Superiative,"  ap- 
pearing in  The  Century,  from  his'  pen.  In 
private  life,  the  life  he  lived,  Emerson  was 
one  of  our  best  beloved  citizens.  In  Con- 
cord, where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
nearly  seventy-nine  years,  the  public  esteen^ 
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for  him  bordered  on  enthiisiasm,  and  well 
it  might,  for  to  surpassing  mental  gifts  he 
added  the  virtue  of  the  public  benefactor, 
the  man  earnest  and  active  in  enterprises 
having  the  welfare  of  society  in  view,  and 
he  was  also  prepossessing  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  very  winning  in  manners. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  was  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
the  result  of  a  cold  which  he  had  taken  the 
latter  part  of  March. 


THE  HEAD  OF  CROMWELL. 

*T^HERE  has  been  of  late  a  revival  of 
public  interest  with  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  head  or  skull  of  the 
great  Protector,  and  several  English  jour- 
nalists have  taken  part  in  an  investigation 
having  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  an 
authentic  account  of  what  was  done  with 
Cromweirs  body  after  his  death,  or  after 
the  Restoration.  A  few  months  ago  an 
article  from  an  English  newspaper  of  high 
standing  was  published  in  this  magazine, 
which  reiterated  the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
unconscious  remains  of  one  whose  power 
or  genius  made  him  the  foremost  man  of  his 
age,  and  we  were  given  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  person  in  whose  hands  the 
embalmed  head  was  found.  A  writer  in 
the  Dublin  (Ireland)  7/Vw«,  thus  speaks  of 
the  physiognomical  peculiarities  of  the 
head:  "The  length,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  is  quite  extraordinary 
— far  greater  than  in  ordinary  men.  The 
forehead,  or  frontal  portion,  is  low,  but  very 
broad ;  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  very  large ; 
the  cheek  bones  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
are  high ;  and  the  lower  jawbone,  which  is 
ordinarily  curved,  is  short,  straight,  and 
forming  a  right  angle  from  its  point  of  in- 
sertion. The  head  is  one  indicating  a  brain 
{which  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  mind)  of 


great  activity  and  great  capacity,  corre- 
sponding with  the  remark  of  Cromwell's 
secretary,  who  said  that  'it  was  at  once  a 
shop  and  a  storehouse.' " 

A  ca^t  of  the  Cace  and  forehead  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  collection  of  the  Phre- 
nological Institute,  accords  in  general 
with  this  description.  The  forehead  ap- 
pears low  on  account  of  the  great  pro- 
jection of  the  supra-orbital  ridge,  or  the 
parts  immediately  above  the  eyebrows,  and 
because  of  the  immense  breadth  of  the 
head  between  the  temporal  regions.  The 
remark  of  the  secretary  well  applies,  for  the 
indications  of  extraordinary  power  to  ob- 
serve and  to  accumulate  facts,  and  to 
arrange,  plan,  and  construct,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. 


Duty. — "It  is  to  be  feared  that  thou- 
sands, even  of  intelligent  persons  and  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  be  religious  beings, 
have  no  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the 
idea  of  duty,  of  moral  accountableness,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ought.  But  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  is  well  done  until  it  is 
done  from  the  sense  of  a  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  inherent  and  essential  rightness. 
Duty  is  the  child  of  Love,  and  therefore 
there  is  power  in  all  its  teaching  and  com- 
mands." 


A  Bootblack's  Counsel.— A  man  pil- 
ing wood  on  a  wharf  fell  into  the  river,  and  - 
when  hauled  out  one  bystander  advised  him 
to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  future.  A 
second  advised  him  to  take  a  stout  drink  of 
whisky  to  keep  a  chill  off.  A  third  thought 
he  had  better  hurry  home  and  change  his 
clothes ;  and  a  fourth  cautioned  him  to  get 
water  out  of  his  ears.  When  all  had  spoken, 
a  bootblack  came  forward  and  said :  "  I 
aint  got  much  to  say  about  this  ^ere  case, 
but  my  advice  to  this  'ere  feller  is  to  do  more 
kickin'  with  his  heels,  and  less  hollerin'  with 
his  mouth,  if  he  ever  falls  in  again.  Shine 
yer  butes  for  five  cents." 
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QuKSTiONS  OK  "  Gknkral  Intrrkst"  only 

wiub4  mnrmered  in  this  department.  But  one  ques^ 
tiom  at  a  time^  and  that  clearly  stated^  must  be  /r^- 
ioundeds  i/  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give 
him  the  benefit  0/  an  early  consideration. 

If  an  Inquiry  Fah.  to  Rkckive  Attek- 

Hon  within  two  months^  the  correspondent  should  rr- 
peai  it :  if  not  then  published^  the  inquirer  may  con^ 
elude  that  an  answer  is  withheld^/or  good  reasons^ 
by  the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

esid  the  editor,  and  /aeititate  the  worh  0/ the  printer^ 
if  our  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  /oU 
lowing  rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
iutenaed  /or  publication  : 

J.  IVrite  on  one  side  0/  the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  the  Page  into  **  takes  **  /or  compositors, 
and  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
upon. 

a.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly,  being  particularly 
eare/ul  in  the  matter  0/ proper  names  and  guptations, 

3.  Don^t  write  in  a  microscopic  hand,  as  the  com- 
positfT  has  to  read  it  across  his  case,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  feet,  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  make 
changes  and  additions, 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheets 
together.  Sheets  about  ^* Commercial  note*'  size  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

5.  Be  brief .  People  doiCt  like  to  read  long  stories,  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  as  one  of  double  that  length, 

6.  A  Iways  write  you  rfull  na  me  a  nd  address  plain^ 
ly  at  the  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonym 
or  initials,  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  itn- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  bf  the  writers.  Is  all  casbs,  persons  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  post-Ojfflce  should,  if 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  postage,  or  what 
is  better,  a  prepaid  envelope,  with  their  full  address. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Causality  and  Temperament.  — 
Question :  Two  persons  having  an  equal  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  Causality,  both  marked  six 
fai  a  scale  of  seven,  are  they  equal  in  the  use  of 
that  faculty?  Or  is  it  possible  that  one  may 
exceed  the  other  by  reason  of  a  more  active 
temperament?  8.  T.  v. 

Answer :  We  Infer  that  you  understand  the  ap- 
plication of  the  system  of  markins:  organs ;  that 
six  would  be  in  perfect  proportion  to  a  head 
whose  size  was  twenty-three  inches,  or  six  in 
the  scale.  You  doubtless  understand  that  the 
activity  of  an  oi^n  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  and  temperament.  Now  as  it  is  difficult 
to  find  two  persons  with  the  same  physiological 
characteristics,  therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to 
predicate  an  equal  action  organically  in  the 
mental  operations  of^any  two.  Another  condi- 
tion must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


of  the  influence  of  other  organs  in  the  brain. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  for  two  persons  to  have 
precisely  the  same  size  of  bruin,  the  same  dc" 
velopment  of  a  given  organ,  and  the  same  degree 
of  temperamental  actl\ity;  it  may  bo  deemed 
impossible  that  any  intellectual  organ,  especially 
a  reflective  one  like  Causality,  should  bo  in  exact 
relation  in  both  persons,  with  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  head.  Character  is  <%,  growth,  dor 
pendent,  to  be  sure,  upon  cerebral  development 
and  activity,  and  tliat  being  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  the  primordial  conditions  and 
environment,  or  education,  and  association,  you 
can  understand  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  influence  two  minds  equally.  Differences  o^ 
influence  proceeding  from  circumstances  must 
have  their  resultant  eflfccts  on  brain  and  mind. 
The  question  you  ask  opens  up  a  wide  field  of 
discussion,  and  we  can  only  hint  some  of  tho 
points  which  have  an  important  connection 
with  It. 

Organization  and  Physique.— fiw^j- 

tion:  Suppose  an  individual  to  be  large  and 
coarse,  the  organs  of  his  head  would  appear  to 
be  larger  as  a  whole  than  one  of  a  more  artistic 
and  small  ph3'6ique.  In  this  case,  io  the  size  of 
each  individual  organ  determined  by  their  pro* 
portion  to  the  cranium  t 

Answer:  The  examiner  in  making  an  estimate 
of  the  mental  power,  considers  the  physique  and 
temperament  in  the  first  place.  He  knows  that 
if  the  body  be  large  and  coarse,  the  cerebral 
tissue  will  be  coarse  in  correspondence.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  In  one  whose  organization 
appears  rude,  are  relaiivoly  thick ;  the  angles, 
ridges,  centers  of  ossification  are  conspicuous, 
thus  indicating  thickness  of  the  bony  tissue. 
One  witl)  a  comparatively  small  body,  of  light 
frame  and  refined  mould,  may  have  a  head  which 
appears  small ;  3'ct  owing  to  the  thinness  of  tho 
bony  envelope,  tiic  brain  may  be  larger  abbolute? 
ly  than  in  the  case  of  the  last  illustration.  Sizes 
are  determined  by  their  proportion  to  tlie  gen* 
oral  mass.  There  is  no  other  way,  but  the 
examiner  always  takes  into  account  the  physical 
characteristics. 

Bunions.— N.  S.— Bunions  are  difficult 
to  treat,  being  the  result  of  long-continued  ill- 
usage  of  the  feet  Yet  with  patitnee  you  may 
bring  about  an  improved  condition.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  wear  shoes  which  aSbrd  ample 
room  for  the  toes.  Bathe  tho  feet  frequently 
with  tepid  water—two  or  three  times  a  day  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  do  so.  Water  in  wliich 
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a  little  salt  or  soda  has  been  dlseolyed  will  be 
found  helpful  in  olleviatlng  any  distress  which 
may  be  ezporienoed.  If  the  too  Is  very  much 
distorted,  it  may  be  moved  into  a  more  natural 
position  by  means  of  plaster  straps. 

Exercise  After  Eating.— S.  C.  A. 
^Violent  or  long-continued  exercise  ^ould  not 
be  entered  upon  after  partaking  of  a  hearty 
meal,  neither  should  there  be  close  roeatal  effort 
Immediately  after  eating.  A  little  exercise,  like 
a  short  walk  in  the  open  air  after  a  meal,  is,  we 
thhik,  bonedcial,  by  arousing  the  general  ener- 
gies of  the  system.  It  is  too  much  a  practice 
for  many  to  go  from  work  to  dinner,  and  at  once 
after  finishing  dinner,  back  to  work.  There 
should  be  an  Interval  of  rest  or  change  in  each 
case.  If  discretion  were  exercised  in  this  matter 
there  would  be  fewer  dyspeptics. 

Backsliding.  —  Question:  Why  is  it 
tome  people  who  are  hearty  Christians  while 
theh*  lives  are  bright,  turn  from  religion  in  time 
of  deep  trouble,  perhaps  never  to  embrace  it 
again?  D.  n. 

Annoer:  We  question  the  "hearty''  element 
In  the  experience  of  such  Christians.  There  arc 
some  who  appear  to  look  upon  the  Christian  life 
as  a  course  of  enjoyment— an  enjoyment  which 
partakes  more  of  the  sensual  and  physical  than 
of  the  spiritual  elements.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  parable  of  the  sower.  Tou  doubtless  remem- 
ber what  Jesus  said  with  regard  to  those  seeds 
that  fell  in  **  stony  places,**  which  correspond- 
ed to  those  who  heard  the  Word  and  received  it 
with  Joy,  but  having  no  root— i.tf.,  the  truth  had 
not  made  a  very  deep  impression — there  was  a 
failure  of  consistence,  and  in  times  of  misfor- 
tune and  trial— they  fell  away.  The  Christian 
life  is  a  resolute  assumption  of  duty  in  our 
every-day  conduct.  It  is  no  festivity,  or  child's 
play,  but  genuine  work.  It  is  that  labor  of 
which  the  poet  sings,  which  being 

•*IntheUneof  doty, 
Springs  up  like  a  thing  of  beauty.** 

King  Philip.  — A.  W.  R.  Inquires  as 
to  what  became  of  King  Philip's  head?  The 
Indian  Philip,  son  of  Massasoit,  being  referred 
ta  Perhaps  some  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
the  histoiy  of  the  early  Indian  wars  can  supply 
the  information. 

Organ  Cultvilz.— Question :  Is  one 
organ  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other 
organs  ?  That  is  one  objection  a  physician  has 
in  my  neighborhood  as  to  phrenology'. 

w.  T.  8. 

Afuwer:  We  regret  to  say  that  the  physician 
shows  by  his  style  of  objection  much  Ignorance 
of  phrenology.    All  the  writeni  on  the  subject 


urge  general  culture,  and  deprecate  the  one* 
sided  training  of  the  schools.  Phrenology  aims 
to  instruct  the  whole  mind,  to  develop  the  whole 
person,  and  one  who  is  brought  up  In  strict  ob* 
scrvance  of  phrenological  rule,  will  boast  a  gen- 
eral culture  and  an  excellent  balance  of  charac- 
ter. To  cultivate  one  oigan  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  others  would  be  to  produce  a  lunatic,  or 
an  intellectual  mouEtrosity.  A  little  thought| 
however,  would  at  once  show  the  impossibility 
of  cultivating  one  oigan  at  the  expense  of  aU 
the  others,  for  mere  observation  brings  into 
exercise  a  whole  range  of  faculties,  and  some  of 
the  sentiments. 


Communicnthmt  arg  imvfied  »n  anv  topic  o/  imUr* 
est:  the  writer* s  personnl  views,  ama  /acts  /ram  Aft 
experience  bearing  en  ottr  snbjecfs^  being pte/ltrred. 

Hygiene,   Phrenology,  and  Chris- 

TiANiTT.— In  nearly  everj'  eity,  village,  and  pop- 
ulated township  throughout  our  country  may  be 
seen  from  one  to  even  more  than  a  score  of 
churches ;  the  number  varying,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. Their  spires  pointing  heavenward, 
remind  us  that  their  respective  oflSciatiug  clergy- 
men are,  or  ought  to  be,  laboring  for  the  great* 
est  good  of  liumanit}*.  This  is  perfectly  just 
and  right  Wo  certainly  would  not  care  to  llva 
in  a  community  where  there  are  no  churches  or 
Christian  people.  But  it  seems  to  mc  that  clergy- 
men in  general  do  not  use  every  means  within 
their  reach,  or  every  means  they  ought  to  use, 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  labors.  And 
it  also  seems  to  me  that  in  very  many  waya 
clergj'men  are  dealing  too  exdoslvely  with  effects, 
and  apparently  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  sla 
is  the  natural  result  of  underlying  causes.  Per- 
sons who  have  informed  themselves  concerning 
criminals,  are  convinced  that  over  thrett-fourths 
of  the  crimes  committed  proceed  from  intemper- 
ance. Show  me  a  person  who  has  no  broader 
view  of  intemperance  than  simply  the  use.  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  1  will  show  you  in  that 
same  person  the  individual  who  will  never  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  philosopher.  Intemper- 
ance is  a  very  broad  word.  It  embraces  every- 
thing that  can  Injure  a  person  mentally,  physi- 
cally, or  morally,  when  resulting  from  self- 
indulgence,  or  disobedience  to  the  laws  ol 
nature.  True  temperance  consists  only  in  the 
Judicious  use  of  necessary  things,  and  total 
abstinence  from  things  unnecessary.  There  la 
Just  as  much  intemperance  in  overeating,  and  in 
eating  kinds  of  food  unfit  for  the  human 
stomach,  or  in  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco, 
or  in  wearing  unhealthf  uf  corsets,  as  there  Ui  in 
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^Irinkin^  alcohol.  In  fact,  la  the  hundreds  of 
ways  that  we  are  yiolating  the  laws  of  natore, 
we  arc  making  onrselves  intemperate.  And  it  is 
also  a  fact  well  known  to  mental  scientists,  and 
others  who  have  intellect  have  also  observed  the 
«amc  — that  purity  of  thought  and  Christian 
character  are  not  likely  to  result  from  depraved 
«nd  diseased  bodies  and  brains.  On  the  other 
hand,  sin  is,  without  exception,  the  result  of  dis- 
^»ise  or  mental  unbalance—possibly  sometimes 
Ignonmce.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  clergy- 
man, to  be  fuUy  quallflod  to  fill  the  whole  length 
4md  breadth  of  God's  tnu  minUiry^  should  be 
Terscd  not  only  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  body,  but  should  be  well  informed 
tn  Hygiene  and  Phrenology ;  being  thus  qualified 
to  iostmct  mail  as  to  a  knowledge  of  himself, 
hi  connection  with  Biblical  teachings,  and  to 
show  that  health  is  the  reward  of  obedience  to 
certain  natural  laws  to  which  our  being  is  sub- 
ject, and  that  good  motives  are  usually  the  result 
of  good  health;  and  lastly,  that  Phrenology 
points  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  our 
Justness  or  uojustness  arising  from  pther  causes, 
and  that  knowledge,  obedience,  health,  and  a 
balanced  brain  are  essential  to  true  Christiunity, 
ho  will  be  able  to  serve  Qod  and  man  more 
beneficially.  john  w.  lowe. 

Justice. — There  are  many  views  on  the 
Justice  of  Seigeant  Mason's  sentence,  but  to  me 
it  seems  a  transgression  of  justice.  As  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  law  bis  act  deserved  punishment,  but 
the  punishment  to  be  Just  should  be  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  crime.  There  are  few  who  would 
think  that  it  would  be  as  great  a  crime  to  take 
the  life  of  a  being  whose  every  action  was  an- 
tagonistic to  the  growth  of  goodnef^s  in  this 
world,  as  it  would  to  destroy  a  life  whose  highest 
aim  was  to  do  right ;  and  yet,  there  are  those 
who  insist  that  all  life  is  of  the  same  value. 

For  my  part  I  can  realise  different  degrees  of 
worth  in  human  life  the  same  as  there  surely 
are  in  all  things.  Our  law,  as  generally  prac- 
ticed, is  too  much  of  a  set  rule  to  admit  of  jus- 
tice under  many  peculiar  circumstances.  I  know 
of  an  instance  where  a  young  man  of  previous 
unimpeachable  character,  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  hard  labor  for  applying  to  his  own  use* 
(with  the  full  intention  of  returning  it)  a  small 
snm  of  his  employer's  money  to  help  his  widow- 
ed mother  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  a  little  home ; 
and  in  the  same  court,  the  same  day,  the 
■Judge  punished  a  well-known  rascal  with  thirty 
days  in  the  county  jail  for  hreaking  Into  a  store 
and  stealing  all  that  was  in  the  money-drawer ; 
ft  trifling  sum.  Such  is  the  juttUse  of  law.  But 
who  «An  realize  in  it  the  justice  of  the  soul  ? 

In  Seigeant  Mason's  punishment  of  eight 
years  hard  labor,  we  may  see  the  jastioe  of  the 
taw,  but  we  must  faU  to  discover  the  true  justice 


of  the  soul,  which  can  sot  be  governed  by  aet 

rules.  CHA8.  L.  HTDB. 

What  a  Book  Can  Do.— The  Rev. 

Chas.  Qulnney,  of  Saskatchewan,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter, writes  of  the  treatise  on  Phrenology  entitled, 
"Brain  and  Mind":  "I  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  found  It  the  most  clear  and  practical  work 

1  ever  read  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  and  it 
has  bad  the  effect  of  removing  many  doubts  and 
difficulties  from  my  mind  concerning  different 
branches  of  this  grand  science ;  and  at  the  sam« 
time  give  me  much  pleasure  in  its  ntud}*.  I  only 
rcirret  I  did  not  commence  this  study  long  ago, 
as  I  am  quite  convinced  that  to  be  able  to  road 
charactef,  if  only  in  a  small  measure,  is  a  great 
point  for  any  one  who  has  to  deal  with  human 
nature.    The  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  gift  of 

2  Tim.  L  7,  to,<:cther  with  God's  blessing,  must 
give  an  abundant  success  to  the  faithful  work- 
man. 1  would  soy  to  every  objector  to  the 
science,  before  uttering  another  word  against  i^ 
carefully  jread  *  Brain  and  Mhid.'  '* 

Misses  It.  — H.  N.  S..  a  Massachu 
setts  lady  says,  in  a  letter  notifying  us  that 
she  had  not  received  late  Numbers  of  the  Phrbn* 
OLooiCAL  JocmNAL :  **  I  have  managed  to  keep 
house  and  perform  dally  duties,  but  somehow 
there  has  been  an  aching  void  in  my  main  re- 
quirements, that  I  think  nothing  can  fill  but  the 
sensible  suggestions  and  thoroughly  faithful 
articles  of  the  Journal,'* 

H.  B.  S.,  of  Hoosierdom,  writes: 
**  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  <le* 
ligl:t  in  the  Jourxal,  and  to  thank  yon  for  yo«r 
earnest  labors  for  the  science." 


PERSONAL. 

The  grandson  of  Timothy  Pickering,  Mr.  John 
Pickering,  ol  Salem,  Massachusetts,  died  lately 
in  the  house  which  the  Pickering  family  have 
possessed  since  1640. 

Thb  Hungarian  giant  Dmsal  and  the  Russian 
giantess  Maria,  each  eight  feet  tall,  are  to  be 
married  in  Berlin  soon— so  rumor  says,  and  If  It 
be  a  love  match  we  may  call  it  a  case  of  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Mrs.  Frances  Grant,  residing  at  Rock  Ferry, 
near  Liverpool,  England,  has  placed  the  sum  of 
*600,000  in  the  bands  of  trustees,  directing  that 
the  interest  accruing  therefrom  be  paid  to  dc« 
8cr\'ing  poor  people  without  regard  to  chiss  or 
creed. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  noted  «clentlil 
and  author,  died  April  20th,  at  his  home  in  a 
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iuburb  of  London,  ig«d  73  years. .  Ho  waii  a 
pnidunto  of  Cauibridgc ;  as  a  natoralist  accom- 
panied thc.famoiis  Beag:lo  exploring  expedition 
In  1832-36,  and  publisbed  two  reports  of  tlic 
ftdontlflc  ob»er\ations  of  that  vojage,  besides 
icvenil  otiier  boolu ;  began  his  special  stndies 
In  1351,  the  results  of  which  he  published  in 
1859,  under  the  title  of  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
mesma  of  Natural  Selection ;  he  published  The 
FurtiUz^atfQn  of  Orchids  in  1862,  Variation  of 
Plants  jod  Animals  under  Domestication  in 
1867,  the  Descent  of  Man  in  1871,  and  In  1880  he 
publldbcd  The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants, 
Tvhich  is  probably  the  most  Interesting  of  his 
works  to  the  general  reader.  His  InteUcct  was 
njumrk^bly  developed  In  the  perceptive  faculties, 
wLllo  ill  reflective  or  generalizing  power  it  was 
comparatively  weak.  In  character  he  was  mod- 
est, courteous,  and  gentle.  For  many  years  he 
Buffered  much  from  illness,  but  persisted  to  the 
Iti&t  lu  lita  Bclcntiflc  studies.  Mr.  Darwin  col- 
Iceti'd  and  affirmed  what  he  believed  to  be  facts, 
avi*]  In  truth  has  contributed  as  much  to  natural 
scicncij  ft*  any  man  of  this  remorkobly  active 
p£Hod  of  sclentiflc  Investigation.  Other  men 
added  their  conjectures  and  named  the  mixture 
**  Darwiakm." 

ATTaRNBT-GssBBAL  Bbbwstbr,  lu  the  opinion 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Is  "the  ablest  man 
who  has  niled  that  office  since  William  Wirt 
held  It,''  and  In  the  Washington  correspondence 
of  the  Louisville  Churier^oumal  the  following 
bU  of  pcraonai  biography  Is  given  :  **  Attomcy- 
Ooneral  Brewster*s  dainty  ruffles  at  his  wrists 
hovi3  oftpn  been  noticed,  because  unusual  In 
tnan^a  attire;  but  no  one  seems  to  understand 
tb<3  beautiful  sentiment  which  for  forty  years  has 
prqtiipted  him  to  wear  them,  In  spite  of  uupleas- 
fluL  a' murks.  When  he  was  first  assuming  the 
tpffa  virilkf  his  mother,  whoso  name  he  can  not 
evi^n  now  mention  without  emotion,  called  him 
to  licr,  and  asked  him  to  grant  a  request  of  h^rs. 
She  thcQ  explained  that  her  father,  whom  she 
hud  aJWLiys  venerated,  and  who  was  a  ver>'  dls- 
Ua^l^^hcd  divine,  had  always  worn  ruffled  shirts, 
and  &ho  would  like  her  son,  for  whom  she  antici- 
pated an  equally  brilliant  future  as  a  lawyer,  to 
wear  ruffles  in  memory  of  his  grandsire.  She 
iald  ehc  would  not  require  him  to  wear  them  on 
Uhc  hoi^^m  of  his  shirt,  as  that  would  be  very 
coni^plcuuas,  sluce  ruffles  had  been  so  long  out 
of  fashion  for  meu*s  apparel,  bat  Phe  thought 
thit  ut  the  wrists  they  were  becoming  to  a  ranu*M 
UutnU  ;  so  slic  wished  to  make  some  herself,  and 
put  them  on  her  son's  shirts.  He  acceded  to  her 
rt^qut'st,  and  has  worn  them  always  since,  and 
thus  btfl  ruffled  shirts  became  an  cxpoucut  not 
only  of  Ule  regard  for  bis  mofhcr,  but  of  hers  for 
lier  fniUer," 


WISDOM. 

**  Think  truly,  and  diy  thought 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  need.*' 

Hb  can  make  no  fatal  mistakes  who  patlentlj 
continues  in  well-doing. 

Too  many  men  go  through  the  world  with 
their  ears  full  of  cotton,  and  their  mouths  wldd 
open. 

(*  Lbt  men  laugh  when  you  sacrifice  desire  to 
duty.  If  they  wllL  Tou  have  time  and  eternity 
to  rejoice  In.** 

ExTRAORDiNABT  afflictions  are  not  always  the 
punishment  of  extraordinary  sins,  but  son:o-^ 
times  the  trials  of  extraordinary  graces.— l/a<* 
f  Aew  Henry, 

**To  realize  a  happier  condition  of  Society 
Truth  must  be  our  guide.  Justice  our  method^ 
and  CouBAGB  our  Inspiration.**— /h*.  Zest. 

There  is  no  (leath  I  what  seems  so  Is  transition  ;• 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  ElysUn, 

Whose  portals  wo  call  Death. 

--Eenry  TV.  Longf^Xom, 

Sunday,  Til  stay  at  home  f  No,  I  won*t,  ft*i 
a  bad  habit  I  The  trifling  vexations  of  life  dwin- 
dle when  viewed  from  Mount  Calvar}*.  The 
stupidest  preacher  utters  some  truths.  If  the 
messenger  have  a  stammering  tongue,  1*11  think 
more  of  his  errand,  and  the  Master  who  sent 
him.— ^anny  Fcm, 

**  What  are  you  laughing  at?**  asked  Soph* 
odes  of  iEschylus,  as  they  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  and  looked  over  the  vast  audience. 
**At  all  those  Athenian  donkeys,**  answered 
^schylus,  **who  have  paid  from  flvc  to  ton 
drachma  for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  this 
Persian  actress,  when  they  don*t  understand  one 
word  she  says.** 

Nothing  does  so  establish  the  mind  amid  the 
railings  and  turbulence  of  present  things,  as 
both  a  look  above  them  and  a  look  beyond  thens 
— above  them,  to  the  steady  and  good  hand  by 
which  they  arc  ruled  ;  and  lieyond  them,  to  tlio 
sweet  and  heautiful  end  to  which  by  that  hand 
they  win  be  brought.— tTtremy  Tayhr. 

Bbautt  in  U8B.— Nothing  is  arbitrary,  nothing 
Is  Isolated  In  beauty.  It  depends  forever  on  the 
necessary  and  Ubeful.  The  plumage  of  the  bird, 
the  mlmle  plumage  of  the  Insect,  has  a  reason 
for  Its  rich  colors  In  the  constitution  of  the  ani- 
mal. Fitness  Is  so  inseparable  an  accompani- 
ment of  beauty  that  It  has  been  taken  for  It— 
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'*  A  little  nonitense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.** 

.  Kick  your  corn  tbronxb  a  wiodow-glass,  and 
ibe  pone  is  gone  forever. 

'  A  MEDICAL  stndont  says  he  baa  neVer  been 
'iible  to  discover  the  bone  of  contention,  and  de- 
'Sires  to  know  if  it  is  not  tbe  Jaw-bone. 

,  Kbgipb  for  becoming  sstbetic— One  dictionary 
^f  art  terms,  three  oil  paintings  and  a  Job  lot  of 
•old  crockery  ware.    Mix.    No  brains  required. 

•  FmsT  Swell:  "I  never  did  like  •May.'  Not 
^nearly  so  pretty  as  *  Mary.'  "  Second  Swell ; 
'^Clevaw  ideaw,  by  Jove  t  Make  oystaws  good 
-to  June,  you  know  I " 

**  Wanted.— A  moral  young  man  to  haul  dead 
animals.  H.  H.  Kunkel,  Forty-fifth  street  and 
^Lancaster  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,"  Advor- 
Usement  in  Philadelphia  ledger, 

.  Whek  a  man  ia  about  to  be  told  a  secret  he 
-shuts  the  door.  When  it  is  a  woman,  she  opens 
.(he  door,  to  be  sure  no  one  is  listening  outside. 

Somebody  once  asked  the  late  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  to  what  medicine  and  drugsrist  he  owed  his 

'lt>bust  health.  81r  Rowland,  who  was  a  great 
rider,  replied :  **  My  medicine  lias  always  been  a 

.horse,  and  my  druggist  an  ass." 

Am  elderly  minister,  at  a  social  party  where  the 
•young  people  were  dancing,  being  asked  if  he 
danced,  replied:  "No,  I  am  not  educated  on 
-that  end." 

-'  *•  What  side  of  the  street  do  you  live  on,  Mrs. 
'£ipplo?"  asked  a  counsel  cross-examining  a 
-witness.  "  On  either  side.  If  you  go  one  way, 
iit*s  on  the  right  side;  If  you  go  the  other  way, 
It's  on  the  left." 

'  At  a  social  reunion  the  question  was  asked, 
^*0f  what  sort  of  fruit  does  a  quarrelsome  man 
*and  wife  remind  you  ?  "  The  young  lady  who 
promptly  answered,  "A  prickly  palr,"^  got  the 
medal. 

WuRK !  wurk  !  wuric  I 
While  the  chlckeos  are  crowin'  aloof  I 

An'  wurk  !  wurk  I  wurk  ! 
While  the  eats  are  out  on  the  roof  I 
For  och  !  1  am  making  a  dress, 

Cut  bias,  wid  spangles  galore ; 
And  bow  it  will  shine  at  the  picuic 
'\-  Wid  its  buttons  behint  and  before. 

A  7BW  mornings  since  a  ragged  little  beggar 
^topped  at  a  door  and  philntively  suggested  vie- 
ftnals.  A3  the  bt>nevulent  lady  of  the  house  was 
tDliog  his  basket,  she  asked,  **What  ia  your 


name,  ray  son  t"  ''My  name  is  Grimes."  "Is 
your  father  living?'*  "Yes,  ma'am."  "1 
thought  old  Grimes  was  dead."  "  That  was  my 
grandpa." 

A  WIDOW  called  at  the  sculptor's  studio  to  see 
the  clay  model  of  the  bust  of  her  husband.  "  I 
can  change  it  in  any  particular  that  3*ou  may  de- 
sire, madame,"  said  the  artist.  The  woman  re- 
garded it  with  tearful  eyes.  "The  nose  is  large." 
"A  large  nose  is  an  indication  of  goodness,'*  re- 
sponded the  artist  The  widow  wiped  away  hef 
tears,  and  sobbed—"  Well,  then,  make  the  nosa 
larger." 

Said  the  fond  wife  to  her  bear  of  a  husband 
as  they  drove  along^  the  broad  road,  "So  that 
farm-house  is  y-opr  old  birth-place  and  home. 
How  you  must  love  every  bit  of  it  I  That  qu^or 
old  window—"  "  I  fell  out  of  it  once.' '  "  That  dear 
old  moss-eovercd  well—"  "  Water's  mean,  and  I 
fell  down  it  once."  "  That  romantic  old  fence—" 
"Got  licked  once  for  tearing  my  breeches 
on  it."  "Th^t  long  emerald  sweep  of  mead- 
ow—" "Used  to  have  to  rake  it  all  day."  "That 
tall  purpling  wild-cherry  tree—"  "  Covered  with 
ivy  that  poisoned  my  arms  and  legs  and  laid  me 
up  for  two  weeks."  "  That  broad,  round-topped 
chestnut,  with  the  old-gold  blossoms—"  "  Neigh- 
bors stole  all  the  nuts."  "  I  spent  my  vacations 
over  the  lake,  pet,  and  remember  3'on  grotesque, 
vhie-dad  church—"  "  Yes,  that's  where  I  first 
saw  you." 

Combs  A3n>  the  Liabs.— While  George  Combe 
was  preparing  his  work  on  moral  philosophy  he 
lost  no  opportunity  to  study  human  nature  in  ita 
manifold  phases.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  gathered  three  notorious  liars 
into  company  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  they 
would  take  it,  and  what  answer  they  would  give 
if  he  should  request  them  to  tell  each  one  a  He 
for  his  benefit  Ho  told  them  frankly  that  he  was 
writing  a  work  on  human  nature  and  the  springs 
oif  human  action,  and  he  was  curious  to  see  how 
big  a  lie  a  man  could  tell  when  he  tried. 

"  Now  look  you,*'  said  he ;  "  to  the  man  of  you 
who  shall  tell  me  the  greatest,  the  most  barefaced 
lie,  I  will  give  a  half-crown." 

Said  the  first  man : 

"  Yer  honor,  I  can't  do  It  I  never  told  a  lio 
in  my  life." 

Snid  the  second  1 

"  Bless  your  soul,  sir  t  I  don't  know  no  mort 
how  to  tell  a  lie  than  a  nursln^  infant." 

While  the  third  man  capped  the  climax  thus  \ 

"Well,  secin'  aa.how't  my  two  companions 
have  told  yer  honor  only  the  solemn  truth,  I 
don't  see  as  I've  got  anythUig  to  do,  only  to  hold 
•my  tongue." 

Combe  awarded  the  prixe  to  the  last  tpeakei; 
^Lddgfr, 
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In  this  departmtni  iw  //w  short  rtvtew*  o/tuh 
New  Books  as  publishers  see  fit  to  send  us.  in  these 
rri'ieivs  we  seek  to  treat  author  an  J  publisher  satiS" 
fuctifrily  and  justly y  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  SHch  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirabilitv  of  any  particular  vol- 
ume for  personal  use.  It  ts  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  of  books  issuing  from  the  press  ^  and  we 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  public 
cations^  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science,  WV  can  usually  supply  any 
of  those  noticed. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  The  type  of  Ameri- 
ean  OeaiUB ;  an  HiAtorlcal  Roiuance.  By  Ra- 
fus  Blanchard.  8vo,  pp.  141.  Wheaton :  K. 
Blancbard  &  Co. 

Have  we  here  a  new  epic,  Trhlch  tried  by  tbe 
cmcible  of  time,  will  render  Its  auttior  famous  t— 
possibly.  He  is  known  as  an  historical  writer  on 
topics  relating  to  the  north-western  country. 
Tlilfl  new  eCtort  is  certainly  an  ambitions  one, 
and  in  view  of  the  differentiation  of  criticism 
concerning  that  recent  pastoral  "  Dorotliy,"  we 
think  it  possibly  that  Mr.  Blanchard  is  entitled 
to  commendation,  at  least  for  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  his  poem,  and  for  the  variety  of  its  metrical 
form.*  Incidents  in  the  early  history  of  our  na- 
tion are  woven  into  the  poem,  and  furnish  a 
cemi-romantic  thread  for  the  stimulus  of  his 
imagination.  The  most  interesting  of  these  in- 
cidents are  culled  from  Indian  life,  and  the  wars 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians;  while 
scenes  in  the  early  life  of  Abrah-jm  Lincoln  in 
the  western  wilderness  form  an  agreeable  aaso- 
cintion.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  patiently  worked 
out  an  ingenious  plot,  and  he  deser\'es  commen- 
dation. 

Diary   op  a    Minister's    Wife.     By 

Almedia  M.  Brown,  lamo,  pp.  544.  Price, 
$1.50.  New  York :  J.  8.  Ogilvie  <ft  Co. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  tliis  book  aa 
we  received  the  parts  which  were  issued  by  the 
publishers.  Now  the  completed  work  Is  hcfore 
us.  Much  of  it  is  a  faithful  description  of  ex- 
periences to  which  a  minister  in  a  countr}*  dis- 
trict is  subject ;  but  there  arc  incidents  which 
seem  to  us  overlrawn,  and  trending  on  c:irlca- 
ture.  It  is  intended  to  amuse  the  reader,  and 
will,  iti  the  great  majority  of  oases,  do  so.  Pos- 
iibly  it  may  prevent  some  bright  girl,  here  and 
tlicrc,  from  becoming  a  **  minister's  wife,**  bat 
we  doubt  whether  clcrlcil  stock  in  the  matri- 
monial market  will  be  seriously  depressed  by  the 
Story. 

Christian  Holiness:  Its  Philosophy, 

Tlieory,  and  Experience.  By  Rev.  8.  H.  Piatt, 
A.M.,  author  of  »•  The  Gift  of  Power,**  »*  He- 
redity/* etc.,  etc  18mo,  pp.  283.  Price.  #1.00. 
Bro'Jklyu,  N.  Y. :  The  Hope  Publishing  Co. 
This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  sermon 
preached  several  years  ago  by  the  author,  and 


which  subsequently,  had  a  very  largo  sale  !d 
pamphlet  Mr.  Piatt  Is  known  to  a  large  circle 
as  an  camebt  advocate  of  physical  reform  in  ac* 
cordanco  with  the  known  laws  of  generatioa 
and  development  He  believes  that  **  like  begets 
like,**  and  if  the  parents  eat  *'  sour  grapes  the 
children*s  teeth  will  be  set  on  edge.*'  In  thi» 
new  volume  he  sots  forth  as  a  fundamental  prin* 
ciple  in  the  acquirement  of  true  Christian  hoU* 
ness  the  nccessi^  of  living  in  accordance  witii 
physiological  law,  and  moral  purity.  Hence  be 
clidms  that  men  who  practice  any  habits  tendin^^ 
to  weaken  or  pervert  the  bodily  functions,  be- 
come mentally  impaired— <.«.,  the  vice  of  the 
physical  habit  becomes  impressed  upon  the 
moral  nature,  and  at  length  reason  and  manhood 
are  enslaved  by  appetite.  His  views  are  8up« 
ported  by  citations  from  eminent  observers  and 
physiologists.  Ho  brings  into  a  strong  light  the 
inHuence  of  inherited  traits,  and  peculiar  weak- 
nesses and  infirmities  from  which  eminent  mea 
have  suffered— and  goes  on  to  argue  with  much 
force  in  behalf  of  an  earnest  religions  sentiment* 
a  practical  observance  of  Christian  doctrine  ae 
the  only  method  for  suhordlnating  the  lower 
nature,  and  securing  complete  master}'  of  one'e 
self,  and  so  attaining  that  degree  of  moral  int^- 
rity  which  may  be  termed  holiness.  The  book 
Is  an  admirable  little  treatise  for  religions  peo- 
ple to  read,  especially  those  who  think  that  the 
fashionable  vices  oro  not  incompatiblo  with 
Christian  profession. 

The  Rose  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation.. 
'  Hlstor)*,  Family  CharacteriKtics,  etc.,  of  the 
various  groups  of  rosen,  with  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  varieties  now  generallygrown.  By 
H.  B.  EUwangcr.  16mo,  pp.  291.  E^tra  doth. 
Price,  $1.50.  Mew  York:  Dodd,  Mead  <k 
Company. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  a  practical  man  to  have  filled  out  the 
pages  of  a  good-sized  book  with  a  practical  dis- 
cussion of  a  single  fiower ;  but  to-day  so  great 
has  been  the  development  of  horticulture,  there 
are  several  fiowering  plants  to  each  of  which  a, 
volume  could  be  devoted.  Mr.  Ellwanger  hae 
chosen  the  rose  in  this  instance,  and  his  treat* 
ment  shows  the  familiarity  of  a  gardener  who 
has  studied  the  peculiarities  of  a  favorite  plant 
The  treatise  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one  for  the 
reading  of  every  fiower  lover,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, from  the  owner  of  a  few  pots  on  the 
window-ledge  to  the  master  of  a  hundred  green- 
houses. Besides  the  very  complete  dlrectlone 
for  the  care  and  propagation  of  different  varie- 
ties, a  descriptive  table  of  nearly  1,000  sorts  It 
given,  which  will  be  of  special  value  to  the  hurti* 
culturist. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Stars  ;  Or,  xh% 
Primeval  Astronomy.  By  Joseph  A.  Seits^ 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, Philadelphia.  Author  of  '*  A  Mh-acle 
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in  SUme,**  **  Lectures  on  tbe  Arociil\p8e,*'  etc. 

19mo,  pp.  460.     Cloth,  f  1  50.     Pbfiadclphia : 

£.  Claxton  A  Company. 

There  are  mnDy  things  In  common  life  whose 
history  is  a  puzzle  to  the  learned.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  costom  of  **  Easter  eggs,*'  which  has 
lately  been  repeated  with  a  display  of  artistic 
ornamentation  quite  astonishing.  People  gen- 
erally have  an  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  egg 
in  this  sprinjs-tlde  festival,  but  bow  or  when  the 
custom  arose  is  beyond  the  capability  of  arch»- 
ologists  to  discover  satisfactorily.  So  with  the 
constellations  of  the  stars;  tlieir  invention  or 
mapping  runs  far  back  into  obscure  ages,  and 
although  Sir  William  Drummond,  Pazzl  Smith, 
and  Frances  Rollc&ton  have  labored  to  reveal 
tlie  origin  and  meaning  of  the  celestial  **  signs,*' 
and  have  added  much  interesting  information  to 
the  general  stock  of  astronomical  knowledge, 
yet  there  is  a  great  want  of  precise  data,  the 
rererend  author  of  the  book  under  notice  has 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  discovering  the 
meaning  of  the  constellations,  what  is  sjrmbol- 
Ized  by  their  figures  and  names,  and  is  con>inced 
that  they  bear  a  special  relation  to  the  religious 
life  of  man  ;  that  they  bear  brilliant  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  showing  as 
it  were  in  detail  the  life  and  work  of  Christ 

This  is  a  new  department  of  scientific  study, 
and  has  not  been  pursued  carelessly  by  the 
author ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  consulted  the 
liest  authorities  in  astronomy,  and  made  exten- 
sive rcseavches  in  the  special  interest  which  he 
•elected.  We  will  not  say  that  his  religious  con- 
victions biased  his  Judgment,  for  there  is  a  good 
show  of  reason  for  many  of  his  views,  and  there 
are  certainly  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  apparent  purpose  of  certain  of 
the  star  groups  with  Bible  narrative. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Thb  Occult  World.  By  A.  P.  Slnnctt. 
12mo,  pp.  170.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00.  Boston: 
Colby  &  Rich. 

We  are  told  In  the  Introduction  that  there  Is  a 
school  of  philosophy  still  in  existence  of  which 
modem  culture  has  lost  sight,  and  it  is  of  this 
ancient  school  that  the  writer  treats.  That  philos- 
ophy has  special  relation  to  what  we  are  nowa- 
days given  to  calling  magic.  A  large  part  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  allusions  to  the  **Theosoph- 
ical  Society  **  the  principal  members  of  which 
are  resident  in  India.  Some  apparently  remark- 
able performances  by  members  of  this  society 
are  detallad.  The  aim  of  the  author  appears  to 
be  the  maintenance  of  a  belief  in  the  perform- 
ance, l^rough  human  agency,  of  wonderful 
things,  or  that  some  men  and  women  by  dint  of 
tpecial  education  may  attain  to  supernatural 
capabilities,  or  nuy  reach  a  degree  of  knowledge 


ia  the  oontrel  of  natural  fbrees  which  is  mudi 
beyond  that  of  average  man. 

Job's  Comforters  ;  or,  Scientific  Sympathy. 
By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  A  particularly  in- 
teresting sermon,  by  this  eminent  London  di- 
vine. Price,  10  cents.  Funk  &.  Wagnails,  Pub- 
lishera,  N.  Y. 

Tbacbino  as  a  ScnswoB,  an  address  read  be- 
fore the  Music  Teachera*  National  Association, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  July,  1880,  and  other  Essays. 
By  Henry  G.  Hanchett  In  this  excellent  essay 
the  author  earnestly  urges  upon  the  attention  of 
music  teaohcre  the  necessity  of  appreciating  the 
pupil's  oiT^nlsm,  if  the  best  success  is  to  be  at- 
tolned.  The  intellect,  the  temperament,  in  fact 
the  whole  organism  must  be  taken  into  account, 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  capabilities  uf 
a  pupil.  Ho  shows  clearly  that  the  general  neg- 
lect of  music  teachers  to  appreciate  the  science 
of  mind,  is  the  cause  for  so  many  failures  in 
musical  instruction.  In  other  essays  which  fol- 
low, he  points  out  the  reason  why  the  German 
people  are  so  generally  given  to  musical  stady, 
and  what  American  society  needs  for  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  musical  culture. 

Innisfallbn  Grebkhoctses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
An  Illustrated  catalogue  of  fiowering  and  vege- 
table plants  received  from  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Recser. 

Tenth  Antsual  Report  of  the  Youno  Wom- 
an's Christian  Association,  founded  by  the 
late  Caroline  D.  Roberts. —  An  enterprising 
organization,  as  this  neatly-printed  catalogue  in- 
dicates. The  work  done  is  evidently  founded 
upon  a  basis  of  real  practicality.  One  depart-^ 
roent  to  which  our  attention  has  been  personally 
called— and  which  in  itself  indicates  to  us  that 
tlio  young  ladles  have  positive  ends  In  view,  and 
so  do  not  altogether  Indulge  in  sentimental  va- 
garies—is  that  of  a  phonography  dasj,  under 
the  instruction  of  Mrs.  £.  B.  Bums.  A  consider- 
able number  of  young  women  have  been  pre- 
pared in  this  class  for  practical  business,  and 
now  are  engaged  in  remunerative  practice. 

The  HoHiLETic  Monthly:  A  magazine  of 
sermons  and  other  matter  of  homiletic  inter- 
est and  instruction.  This  publication,  by  Messra. 
Funk  <&  Wagnalb,  of  this  city,  Is  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  clergyman  if  used  properly.  It  reminds 
ns  verj'  much  of  the  college  student's  •*  pony," 
l)eing  susceptible  of  improper  uses,  and  so  ac- 
tually impairing  the  mental  vigor  of  the  minis- 
ter who  employs  it  in  the  preparation  of  his 
pulpit  efforts.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  were 
we  a  minister  wo  should  be  very  thankful  to 
Messrs.  Funk  <&  Wagnails  for  suppl>ing  us  with 
so  excellent  a  help. 

The  North  Ambricajt  Review  for  May,  1883, 
has  several  articles  dlscnsshig  fresh  subjects^ 
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.amoDg  them  that  entitled,  "Days  with  Lonfcfel- 
low,"  Is  specially  interesting.  It  was  con- 
tributed by  Samuel  Ward,  a  Hfe-long  intimate 
of  the  late  poet  Another,  "  What  Does  Rev- 
elation Moan?"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
one  of  our  American  women  who  is  as  capable 
as  any  in  dealing  with  so  profound  a  topic.  The 
views  of  such  independent  thinkers  as  Miss 
Phelps  deserve  careful  reading  on  the  part  of 
religious  people. 

•  Latb  Numbers  of  the  Atlaktio  Monthlt, 
particularly  those  for  April  and  May,  have  im- 
pressed us  that  this  old  reflection  of  our  higher 
range  of  literary  thought  in  America  has  taken 
'on  a  new  spell  of  vigor.  We  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  articles  relating  to  life  in  the 
fioutbem  States,  one  of  wlilch  appears  in  the 
May  Number.  The  careful  correspondent  has 
given  faithful  pictures  of  the  people  and  region 
In  which  he  has  sojourned.  Miss  Phelps*  **  Doc- 
tor Gay  "  continues  to  attract  interest,  as  a  sort 
of  counter-phase  of  the  lady  ph}'sician  as  drawn 
l>y  Mr.  Uowells.  The  posthumous  poem  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  *'Mad  River  in  the  White  Mount- 
ains," appears  in  the  May  Number;  while 
science  and  history  have  their  representatives  in 
John  Fiske*s  archeologicol  stndy— "  Arrival  of 
Han  in  Europe,"  and  Mr.  Mann*s  **  Old  Fort 
Chartres.**  There  is  a  good  section  for  the  Intel - 
li^ent  farmer's  reading,  entitled,  "  Progress  in 
Agriculture  by  Education  and  Qovemment  Aid." 

Pboobidihos  of  meetings  held  Feb.  1st,  18SS3, 
ftt  New  York  and  London,  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  Jews  in  Russia.  Of  course 
all  intelligent  and  candid  people  heartily  agree 
with  the  sentiments  put  forth  in  the  addresses, 
which  form  the  laiger  bulk  of  this  pamphlet 

Ths  Shob  and  Lbatbbb  Makufacturer. 
Devoted  to  the  interest  of  shoe  and  leather 
manufacturers,  tanners,  and  curriers.  This  new 
trade  publication,  the  first  Number  of  which  Is 
on  our  table,  certainly  merits  the  attention  of 
the  particular  interest  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Mr.  Richardson  makes  an  excellent  beginning. 

Thomas  Paikb  was  Junius.  A  strongly  writ- 
ten brochure  on  the  affirmative  of  the  question 
•uggested  by  the  title. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Steams,  Publishing  Agent  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  New  York,  has 
recently  published  the  following  pamphlets  : 
-  Umholt  Alliaxoes.  By  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D., 
Washington,  D.  0.  Treating  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  Price,  5  ccnU.— Tub  Plagub, 
ALConoLio  ABD  Nabcotio.  By  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.  Two  of  a  series  of  sermons  recent- 
ly preached  by  the  vigorous  incumbent  of  the 


Brooklyn  Tabernacle.  Price,  10  cents.  $1.00 
per  dozen.— TwBKTT-OBB  Historic  Landmarks. 
By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  emi- 
nent advocate  of  temperance  and  reform,  in  th|s 
address  takes  occasion  to  encoura^  temperance 
workers  with  regard  to  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  England  in  popular  education,  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Price,  10  cents.^TBB  National  Govebnment 
AND  THB  Liquor  Traffic.  By  A.  M.  Powell, 
furnishes  much  statistical  information  from  ofil* 
cial  sources,  on  the  extent  of  distilling,  brewing, 
and  liquor  selling  in  the  United  States.  Price, 
10  cents. 'TwBLVB  Addresses  on  the  Phtsio- 
LooiOAL  Action  OF  Alcohol.  By  James  Ridge, 
M.D.,  B.S.,  B.A.  For  Snnday-schools,  Bands  of 
Hope,  Juvenile  Temperance  Oiganlzations,  etc. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Thb  Christian  Philobopht  Quartbrlt^ 
January  Number,  contains  several  of  the  ad- 
dresses made  at  the  meeting,  last  summer,  of  the 
School  of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  other  inter* 
esting  matter.  The  Quarteriy  is  the  oigan  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
which  has  sprung  into  existence  from  that  first 
meeting,  and  already  numbers  many  of  our  lead- 
ing clergy  and  laymen  among  its  members. 
Pabllshed  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.,  of  New 
York,  at  92.00  a  year. 

Twbntt-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  thb 
Woaian*s  Hospital  in  the  SUte  of  NeW  York. 
With  hicreasing  years  this  institution  becomes 
more  a  necessity  to  the  population  of  the  me- 
tropolis in  which  it  is  located.  It<t  record  of  ex- 
cellent work  will  compare  well  with  that  of  any 
other  similar  foundations. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  People^ s  Libra- 
17,  published  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Ogilvie  <&  Co., 
are,  Englbdbw  House.  By  the  author  of  **  Dors 
Thome."  Price,  10  cci^ts.— Love  the  Trtakt. 
By  C.  6.  Thompson.  Price,  10  cents.— On  Hbb 
Wedding  Morn.  By  the  author  of  **Dora 
Thome.*'  Price,  10  cents.— His  Choice  ;  or.  All 
is  not  Gold  that  Gutters.  By  M.  A.  Paul!.  Price^ 
10  cenU.— MizPAH.  By  the  Author  of  "Wed- 
ding  Bells."  Price,  15  cents.— The  Weddino 
Bells  ;  or.  Telling  Her  Fortune.  Price,  15  cents, 
— Dorotht'8  Venture.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
Price,  20  cents.— Esther  ;  or,  False  and  Trae. 
By  Mina  Conklin  Ford.  Price,  30  cents.- I;jght 
IN  Darkness,  and  other  Sketches.  By  Miss 
Muloch.  Price,  10  cents.— Lbttie  Leigh.  By 
the  author  of  "A  Golden  HoarU"  Price  10 
cents.— Second  Thoughts.  By  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton.  Price,  10  cents.— His  Bonnie  Bride.  By 
E.  Dundas.  Price,  10  cents.— The  pAntoh 
Wife.    By  Molly  Myrtle.    Price,  10  cenU. 
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THE  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POET. 


■p  OBERT  BROWNING,  regarded  as 
-'-^  the  most  original  and  eccentric  of 
modem  poets,  was  born  at  Camberwell, 
London,  May  7,  1812.  As  a  little  child 
he  was  very  precocious,  even  making  up 
little  scraps  of  poetry.  Like  Pope  of  an 
earlier  date,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came ! "  When  but  four  years  of 
age,  being  compelled  by  his  mother  to 
take  some  medicine,  he  expressed  his 
desire  in  the  following  couplet,  perhaps 
his  first  attempt  at  rh3rme : 

**  All  people,  if  you  wwh  to  «ec 
A  boy  take  physic,  look  at  me.** 

In  his  eighth  year  he  was  able  to  trans- 
late Horace,  and,  according  to  his  teach- 
ers, had  a  passably  good  understanding 
of  the  poet's  humor.  After  his  four- 
teenth year  his  education  was  conducted 
mainly  at  home  under  a  private  tutor. 
He  attended  a  few  lectures  at  the  London 
University,  his  father  being  a  shareholder 
in  that  institution,  and  he  himself  is  a 
life  owner  of  the  same,  while  he  is  con- 
nected with  other  English  educational 
establishments  by  fellowship  or  honorary 
appointment.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he 
prepared  his  first  volume,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  his  father's  expense.  Two  years 
later  he  visited  Russia,  and  spent  some 
time  there.  In  1835  appeared  his  "Para- 
celsus.'' This  may  be  said  to  indicate 
•^he  tenor  of  his  whole  subsequent  career 
as  a  writer  or  poet,  its  metaphysical  char- 
acteristics partaking  of  the  same  spirit 
which  appears  in  his  other  works.  "  Para- 
celsus" did  not  find  many  readers,  but 
they  generally  saw  that  there  was  genuine 
poetry  in  it. 

Next  wc  have  the  poet  inviting  the 
world  to  read  a  work  of  a  special  order, 
an  English  historical  drama.  To  be  sure, 
his  "Paracelsus"  has  much  of  the  dra- 
matic character,  but  in  *  Strafford  "  it  is 
wrought  out  more  distinctively  ,  and 
effectively.  This  drama  was  dedicated 
to  Macready,  the  distinguished  tragedian, 
and  was  put  upon  the  stage  at  Covent 


Garden,  Macready  taking  the  part  of 
Strafford,  and  at  another  time  personat- 
ing Pym.  It  was  not  a  success,  the  plot 
being  confused,  and  the  characters  more 
serious  and  mystical  than  required  by 
history. 

Five  years  later  appeared  "  King  Victor 
and  King  Charles,"  another  drama,  and 
for  several  years  more  his  composition  was 
devoted  to  dramatic  work.  "  Luria  "  and 
"The  Return  of  the  Druses,"  like  "King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,"  are  historical 
and  legendary,  cast  in  full  stage  form. 
Luria  is  heroic  in  action  and  in  suffering : 
like  Othello,  in  many  ways,  a  brave  and 
skillful  general,  who  serves  Florence,  and 
declares,  "  I  can  and  have,  perhaps,  oblig- 
ed the  state,  nor  paid  a  mere  son's  duty." 
Among  others  of  his  dramatic  concep- 
tions may  be  mentioned  "Colombe's 
Birthday,"  "A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  "Pippa 
Passes,"  "The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon." 
"  Pippa  Passes "  is  the  most  regular  in 
construction  of  his  plays,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  varied  in  plot.  It  has  much 
vivacity  and  strength,  but  as  usual  the 
characters  are  elevated,  over-refined,  and 
very  sages  in  talk.  The  work  looked  at, 
however,  as  the  result  of  thought  is  a 
production  of  pure  art,  and  must  always 
be  highly  admired  by  every  poet,  on  ac- 
count of  its  wealth  of  fancy  and  exquis- 
ite romance. 

Some  of  these  dramatic  compositions 
are  true  lyrics,  and  quite  properly  called, 
in  the  first  general  collection  of  his 
works, "  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics." 
Others  are  more  or  less  studies,  like 
"  Count  Gismond  in  the  Gondola."  "  The 
Pied  Paper  of  Hamelin "  is  spirited  in 
description  and  one  of  the  best  bits  of 
folklore  ever  written.  "How  the  news 
came  from  Ghent  to  Aix"  is  vigorous 
and  an  honest  narrative  of  an  event  hav- 
ing no  unimportant  relation  to  European 
history. 

After  1846  Mr.  Browning  appears  to 
have  relinquished,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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writing  of  dramas,  although  the  dramatic 
element  in  some  phase  is  scarcely  ever 
absent  from  his  poems.  The  great  event 
in  his  career,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer, 
was  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Barrett ; 
a  union  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
mutual  affection  and  intimate  sympathy 
in  each  other's  pursuit.  Although  feeble 
in  health,  such  was  the  indomitable  force 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  character,  and  the 
earnestness  of  her  convictions,  that  she 
studied,  thought,  and  wrote  as  few,  either 
men  or  women,  have,  judging  by  their 
records  and  results.  It  was  on  the  12th 
of  September,  1846,  that  the  marriage  of 
these  peculiar  spirits  was  celebrated  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone, 
London.  Leaving  England  soon  after, 
they  went  to  Italy,  remained  for  a  short 
time  in  Pisa,  but  finally  chose  Florence  as 
their  place  of  residence.  After  the  birth 
of  their  only  son  in  1849,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning  visited  England,  and  resided 
in  London  for  a  few  years. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Browning  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  as  sketched  by  a 
contemporary,  he  had  dark  hair,  some- 
what streaked  with  g^ay  about  the  tem- 
ples; a  fair  complexion,  with  perhaps 
the  finest  olive  tinge;  eyes  large  and 
clear;  a  nose  straight,  well  cut;  a  mouth 
full,  and  rather  broad ;  a  chin  pointed, 
though  not  prominent.  His  forehead 
widened  rapidly  upward  from  the  out- 
ward angle  of  the  eyes,  and  was  slightly 
retreating.  The  mobility  which  charac- 
terizes his  poetry  is  expressed  not  only 
in  his  face  and  head,  but  in  his  whole 
demeanor.  Like  his  wife,  Mr.  Browning 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
human  character  in  its  softer  and  affec- 
tional  phases.  In  this  respect  he  differs 
much  from  contemporary  poets  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and,  indeed,  then  his  method 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  original  school, 
which  is  fully  represented  to-day  by  the 
Rossettis,  Swinburne,  and  perhaps  the 
younger  Arnold.  In  1850  Mr.  Brown- 
ing published  his  well-known  poem, 
"Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  in 
which  he  presents  views  of  some  of  the 
religious  and  spiritual  aspirants  of  the 


time,  together  with  his  own  views.  After 
the  appearance  of  this  book,  there  fol- 
lowed a  silence  on  his  part  of  five  years, 
during  which  his  wife  furnished  all  the 
poetry  that  came  from  the  Browning 
household.  As  a  rule  the  literary  work 
of  the  pair  was  alternate,  at  least  in  its 
public  production,  a  book  by  each  never 
being  issued  from  the  press  at  the  same 
time.  They  wrote  apart,  yet  comparing 
and  suggesting  in  r^;ard  to  each  other's 
work. 

Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861,  a  loss  of 
incalculable  severity  to  her  husband,  such 
having  been  the  close  and  peculiar  in- 
timacy which  from  the  beginning  existed 
between  them.  Of  his  later .  composi- 
tions, the  better  known  are  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book,"  a  wonderful  production 
of  realistic  art,  and  generally  deemed  his 
greatest  work,  published  in  1868;  "Bal- 
austioh's  Adventure,"  including  a  tran- 
scription from  Euripides,  in  1871 ;  "Fifine 
at  the  Fair,"  in  1872  ;  "  Red  Cotton  Night- 
cap Country,"  in  1873;  "Aristophanes* 
Apology,"  including  "The  Last  Adven- 
ture of  Balaustion,"  1875;  "The  Aga- 
memnon of  iEschylus  "  transcribed,  1877 ; 
"La  Saisiaz:  the  Two  Poets  of  Croi- 
siac,"  1878.  His  tragedies  and  dramatic 
lyrics  are  included  in  the  collection  of 
his  works  entitled  "  Bells  and  Pomegran- 
ates." 

Although  seventy  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Browning  shows  little  or  no  indication  of 
mental  infirmity,  his  compact,  vigorous 
frame  scarcely  any  falling  off  in  strength. 
He  has  been  favored  with  a  remarkably 
strong  physical  frame,  enjoying  the  best 
of  health.  Hence  much  more  may  be 
expected  from  him.  Like  some  of  our 
own  poets  he  may  continue  for  some 
time  to  delight  the  world  with  fresh  pro- 
ductions, in  which  the  fire  of  genius  will 
bum  as  brightly  as  in  the  years  gone  by. 
His  greatness  lies  in  his  originality,  and 
yet,  as  Mr.  Stedman  says,  at  the  close  of 
a  fine  analysis,  he  is  at  once  "  the  most 
original  and  the  most  unequal  of  poets ; 
he  continually  descends  to  a  prosaic 
level;  but  at  times  is  elevated  to  the 
laureate's  highest  flights Inciden- 
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tally  we  have  noted  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  drama  of  Browning  and  that 
of  the  absolute  kind,  observing  that  his 
characters  reflect  his  own  mental  traits, 
and  that  their  action  and  emotion  are  of 
small  moment  compared  with  the  specu- 
lations to  which  he  makes  them  all  give 
voice.  Still  he  has  dramatic  insight,  and 
a  minute  power  of  reading  other  men's 
hearts.  His  moral  sentiment  has  a  po- 
tent and  subtile  quality ;  through  his  early 
poems  he  really  founded  a  school,  and 
liad  imitators,  and,  although  of  his  later 
method  there  are  none,  the  younger 
poets  he  had  most  affected  very  natu- 
rally began  work  by  carrying  his  philos- 
ophy to  a  startling  yet  perfectly  logical 
extreme." 

Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  or- 
ganization, the  physiology  of  the  poet 
indicates  an  excellent  basis  for  intellect- 
ual  vigor  and  force.  He  has  strength  of 
constitution  necessary  to  stand  hardships 
and  to  carry  him  healthfully  and  ener- 
getically to  old  age.  He  inherits  his 
mother's  type  of  thought  and  her  superior 
ability.  This  inheritance  gives  him  vi- 
vacity and  youthfulness  in  his  advanced 
age.  His  intellect  starts  with  facts,  and 
his  imagination  and  his  logical  power  are 
kept  under  the  dominion  of  the  real. 
His  quick  observation  keeps  him  inform- 


ed in  regard  to  history,  detail,  and  prac- 
tical life,  and  his  memory  is  nearly  fact- 
tight.  So  that  all  he  has  known,  he  con- 
tinually knows,  and  it  is  available.  His 
large  Language  gives  vent  and  volume  to 
expression.  His  large  Comparison  makes 
his  style  critical  and  definite,  and  his 
sense  of  human  motive  and  character 
gives  him  individualism  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  persons.  That  is  his  chief  dra- 
matic element.  His  Constructiveness  is 
immense.  He  frames  phrases  and  com- 
bines facts  and  forces;  is  not  puzzled 
by  multiplex  topics,  and  that  which  to 
others  seems  misty  and  mysterious,  to 
him  is  clear  and  plain.  The  portrait  in- 
dicates large  Acquisitiveness,  which  gives 
wisdom  and  taste  in  the  direction  of 
financial  matters,  and  he  would  take  good 
care  of  his  interests,  and  wisely  manage 
in  business.  He  is  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic, has  a  care  for  others  and  aims  to 
smooth  their  pathway.  He  has  force  of 
character,  and,  while  he  is  gentle  and 
tender  with  friends  and  dependents,  he 
has  force  to  resist  aggression,  and  the  in- 
dignation to  punish  evil-doers.  His 
Firmness  and  Self-esteem  are  fairly  rep- 
resented ;  hence  he  takes  an  independent 
course  without  being  arrogant.  As  a 
lover  he  is  ardent;  as  an  acquaintance* 
cordial ;  and  as  a  friend,  steadfast. 


WORDS  THE  CHANNELS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Words  are  the  Channels  of  Thought  !— 
Of  thought  and  of  each  varied  feclhig, 

Dissent,  or  a  friendly  communion, 
Man  thus,  to  his  brother  revealing  I 

Strong  are  the  Channels  of  Thought  I 
The  Fast  linking  on  to  the  Present ! 

Connecting  us  soon  with  the  Future 
Connection  forever,— incessant ! 

Tender  the  Channels  of  Thought  I 

The  prayers  which  ascend  to  high  Heaven  I 
Confessions  of  sin  and  of  failure,— 

Neglect  of  the  blessings  were  given  I 

Grand  are  the  Channels  of  Thought  I 

The  loftiest  of  our  attaining, — 
The  songs  of  His  Love  and  His  Glory  I 

With  least  of  the  earth  soil  remaining. 


See  that  the  channels  are  pure. 
With  none  of  the  germs  of  destruction 

Be  sure  that  the  channels  are  open, 
With  no  hidden  rocks  of  obstruction  ! 

Channels  of  thought  must  be  clear. 
With  no  vicious,  half-revealed  meaning ; 

Be  clean  and  be  sweet  in  the  utterance. 
With  no  feeble,  one-sided  leaning  I 

Keep  pure  our  dear,  native  tongue  I 
*TwaB  sung  when  our  cradle  was  rocking ! 

No  slang  parasites  shall  defile  it ! 
The  growth  of  buffoonery's  mocking  I 

Keep  clear  the  Channels  of  Thought  I 
The  tongue  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  1 

In  strength  it  has  grown  through  the  ages  I 
The  language  of  friends  and  of  mothers  I 

GBAOE  B.   nORR. 
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NEW  England  Transcendentalism  has 
been  much  talked  about  and  yet  little 
understood  by  the  masses. 

Emerson  remarked  in  a  lecture  read  at 
Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  January,  1842 : 
"  The  first  thing  we  have  to  say  respecting 
what  are  called  new  views  here  in  New  En- 
gland, at  the  present  time,  is,  that  they  are 
not  new,  but  the  very  oldest  of  thoughts 
cast  into  the  mould  of  these  new  times." 

"  What  is  popularly  called  Transcendent- 
alism among  us,  is  Idealism ;  Idealism  as 
it  appears  in  1842.  As  thinkers,  mankind 
have  ever  divided  into  two  sects.  Material- 
ists and  Idealists ;  the  first  class  founded  on 
experience,  the  second  on  consciousness ;  the 
first  class  beginning  to  think  from  the  data 
of  the  senses,  the  second  class  perceive  that 
the  senses  are  not  final,  and  say  the  senses 
give  no  representations  of  things,  but  what 
are  the  things  themselves  they  can  not  tell. 
The  materialist  insists  on  facts,  on  history, 
on  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  ani- 
mal wants  of  man ;  the  idealist,  on  the 
power  of  Thought  and  Will,  on  inspiration, 
on  miracle,  on  individual  culture.  These 
two  modes  of  thinking  are  both  natural,  but 
the  idealist  contends  that  his  way  of  think- 
ing is  in  higher  nature." 

"  The  materialist  takes  his  departure  from 
the  external  world,  and  esteems  a  man  as 
one  product  of  that.  The  idealist  takes  his 
departure  from  his  consciousness,  and  reck- 
ons the  world  an  appearance." 

"  From  this  transfer  of  the  world  into  the 
consciousness,  this  beholding  of  all  things 
in  the  mind,  follow  easily  his  whole  ethics. 
It  is  simpler  to  be  self-dependent.  The 
height  of  the  duty  of  man  is,  to  be  self-sus- 
tained, to  need  no  gift,  no  foreign  force. 
Society  is  good  when  it  does  not  violate 
m«;  but  best  when  it  is  likost  solitude. 
Everything  real  is  self-existent.  Everything 
divine  shares  the  self-existence  of  the  Deity. 
All  that  you  call  the  world  is  the  shadpw  of 
that  substance  which  you  are,  the  perpetual 
creation  of  the  powers  of  tliought." 

"  The  Transcendentalist  believes  in  mira- 
cle, in  ^e  perpetual  openness  of  the  human 


mind  to  new  influx  of  light  and  power ;  he 
believes  in  inspiration  and  ecstasy." 

"  You  will  see  by  this  sketch  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Transcendental  party  ; 
that  there  is  no  pure  Transcendentalist  J 
that  we  know  of  none  but  prophets  and 
heralds  of  such  a  philosophy."  "  We  have 
had  many  harbingers  and  forerunners ;  but 
of  a  purely  spiritual  life,  history  has  afforded 
no  example.  We  have  yet  no  man  who  has 
leaned  entirely  on  his  character  and  eaten 
angels'  food  ;  who,  trusting  to  his  senti- 
ments, found  life  made  of  miracles." 

"Genius  and  virtue  predict  in  man  the 
same  absence  of  private  ends,  and  of  con- 
descension to  circumstances,  united  with 
every  trait  and  talent  of  beauty  and  power. 
This  way  of  thinking,  falling  on  Roman 
times,  made  Stoic  philosophers ;  falling  on 
despotic  times,  made  patriot  Catos  and  Bru- 
tuses ;  falling  on  superstitious  times,  made 
prophets  and  apostles  ;  on  popish  times, 
made  protestants  and  ascetic  monks,  preach- 
ers of  Faith  against  preachers  of  Works ; 
on  prelatical  times,  made  Puritans  and 
Quakers ;  and  falling  on  Unitarian  and  com- 
mercial times,  makes  the  peculiar  sftiades  of 
Idealism  which  we  know." 

"The  Idealism  of  the  present  day  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Transcendental  from 
the  use  of  that  term  by  Immanuel  Kant, 
who  replied  to  the  skeptical  philosophy  of 
Locke,  which  insisted  that  there  was  noth-. 
ing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously 
in  the  experience  of  the  senses,  by  showing 
that  there  was  a  very  important  class  of 
ideas,  which  did  not  come  by  experience, 
but  through  which  experience  was  acquired  ; 
that  there  were  intuitions  of  the  mind  it- 
self ;  he  demonstrated  them  Transcendental 
forms.  And  from  the  profoundness  and  pre- 
cision of  that  man's  thinking,  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  intuitive  thought,  is 
p)opularly  called  at  the  present  day  Tran- 
scendental." 

The  thoughts  which  these  few  hermits 
strove  to  proclaim  by  siltnce,  as  well  as  by 
speech,  not  only  by  what  they  did,  but  by 
what  they   forbore  to  do,  shall  abide  in 
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beauty  and  strength  to  reorganize  them- 
selves in  nature,  to  invest  themselves  anew 
in  other,  perhaps  higher  endowed  and  hap- 
pier mixed  clay  than  ours,  in  fuller  union 
with  the  surrounding  system. 

In  these  carefully  selected  extracts  from 
Emerson's  own  words,  we  have  shown  the 
main  tenets  of  those  who  call  themselves, 
or  are  called  by  others,  Transcendentalists. 
They  never  united  in  any  sect  or  society. 
Many  persons  think  the  community  at 
Brook  Farm  was  an  association  of  Tran- 
scendentalists. But  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
were  there  gathered  men  and  women  of  all 
creeds  and  beliefs.  Brook  Farm  Commu- 
nity was  the  outcome  of  various  causes 
uniting  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  social  order.  Fourier's  theories  and 
views  had  influenced  some,  the  increasing 
study  of  German  philosophy  had  widened 
the  mental  horizon  of  others,  Channing's 
thoughts,  poured  forth  in  a  Boston  pulpit, 
roused  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  a  more 
practical  application  of  Christian  beliefs  to 
Christian  practice ;  Emerson's  dissent  from 
long-established  custom  drew  out  discus- 
sion, and  new  ideas  shook  old  beliefs  from 
their  intrenchments ;  American  Transcen- 
dentalism thus  sprang  into  life. 

Mr.  Ripley,  influenced  by  the  new  cur- 
rent of  thought,  was  led  to  establish  the  In- 
dustiial  Association,  at  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  with  the  purpose  of  arranging  labor 
so  as  to  give  all  men  time  for  culture,  and 
at  the  same  time  free  society  from  the  lower 
influences  of  selfish  competition.  He  was 
the  moving  spirit,  and  the  main  control  of 
affairs  was  in  his  hands.  The  Association 
has  been  described  as  "  a  practical,  orderly, 
noble  eflfort  to  apply  Christianity  directly  to 
human  customs  and  institutions."  The 
members  were  gathered  about  him  as  about 
a  friend  and  brother.  Some  of  the  most  not- 
able among  them  were  Geoi^e  W.  Curtis, 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Horace  Sumner,  brother 
of  Charles;  Charles  A.  Dana,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

Hawthorne  in  one  of  his  romances  has 
given  us  some  glimpses  of  life  and  views  in 
this  experiment  to  improve  upon  the  old 
methods  of  simple  family  life.  In  this  story, 
founded  upon  experiences  at  Brook  Farm, 


he  says :  "  Though  we  saw  fit  to  drink  our 
tea  from  earthen  cups  to-night,  and  in 
earthen  company,  it  was  at  our  option  to 
use  pictured  porcelain  and  handle  silver 
forks  to-morrow.  This  same  salvo,  as  to 
the  power  of  regaining  our  former  position, 
contributed  much  to  the  equanimity  wiih 
which  we  subsequently  bore  many  of  the 
hardships  and  humiliations  of  a  life  of  toil." 
In  regard  to  the  members  he  remarks : 
"  Our  recruits  were  mostly  individuals  who 
had  gone  through  such  an  experience  as  to 
disgust  them  with  ordinary  pursuits,  but 
who  were  not  so  old.  nor  had  suffered  so 
deeply  as  to  lose  faith  in  the  better  time  to 
come." 

Hawthorne,  who  was  about  to  marry  Miss 
Sophia  Peabody,  had  an  idea  of  providing 
himself  an  inexpensive  home  after  marriage 
in  the  Community,  at  the  same  time  secur- 
ing,' by  about  six  hours'  daily  labor,  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and  having  the  remaining 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  He  found  to 
his  disappointment,  after  investing  all  his 
means,  about  a  thousand  dollars,  that  many 
additional  hours  of  labor  would  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  his  family  support.  He  re- 
mained scarcely  a  year,  and  withdrew.  Mr. 
Ripley  said  that  "  he  worked  like  a  dragon." 
The  labor  at  the  farm  was  agricultural, 
teaching  the  ignorant,  whether  men,  women 
or  children,  was  a  leading  idea.  They  occu- 
pied several  buildings,  the  largest,  named 
•*  The  Hive,"  contained  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen ;  another  was  called  "  The  Pilgrim 
House";  besides  these  were  "The  Nest" 
and  "  The  Cottage."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley 
lived  in  "  The  Eyrie,"  and  here  gatherings 
were  held  in  the  evenings.  Sitting  about  in 
the  moonlight  they  sang  old  ballads.  Some- 
times at  evening  essays  were  read,  or  Shake- 
speare's plays  with  distributed  parts. 

The  men  wore  blouses  of  plaid  or  checked 
material,  belted,  with  broad  collars  folded 
over  the  shoulders ;  the  women  dressed  in 
simple  calico,  and  all  wore  rough  straw  hats. 
Life  was  quite  unconventional,  and  religious 
worship  and  beliefs  entirely  unfettered  ;  and 
in  no  fixed  way  connected  with  transcen- 
dentalism or  its  propagation  as  a  cultus  or 
form  of  thought  for  all. 

Hawthorne's  stay  at  Brook  Farm  was  not 
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unusually  short ;  others  who  had  put  in 
much  more  money  withdrew  sooner.  One 
wealthy  member  who  gave  six  thousand 
dollars  to  the  building  of  the  "Pilgrim 
House,"  returned  "  to  the  world "  after  a 
very  short  trial  of  Community  life.  The  ex- 
periment ended  in  ten  years. 

With  another  quotation  from  the  romance 
mentioned  we  will  close  Hawthorne's  ac- 
count. **  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  society  such 
as  has  seldom  met  together;  nor,  perhaps, 
could  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  to- 
gether long.  Persons  of  marked  individifllity 
—crooked  sticks,  as  some  of  us  might  be 
called — are  not  exactly  the  easiest  to  bind 
up  into  a  fagot.  But  so  long  as  our  union 
should  subsist,  a  man  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ing, with  a  free  nature  in  him,  might  have 
sought  far  and  near  without  finding  so  many 
points  of  attraction  as  would  allure  him 
hitherward.  We  were  of  all  creeds  and 
opinions,  and  generally  tolerant  of  all,  on 
every  imaginable  subject. 

"  We  had  divorced  ourselves  from  pride, 
and  were  striving  to  supply  its  place  with 
familiar  love.  We  meant  to  lessen  the  la- 
boring man's  great  burden  of  toil,  by  per- 
forming our  due  share  of  it  at  the  cost  of 
our  own  thews  and  sinews.  And  as  the 
basis  of  our  institution,  we  purposed  to  offer 
up  the  earnest  toil  of  our  bodies,  as  a  prayer, 
no  less  than  an  efifort  for  the  advancement 
of  our  race." 

Doubtless  Hawthorne  received  some  ben- 
efit through  practical  knowledge  of  physical 
labor,  and  doubtless  soon  learned  that  wjth 
ten  ^o  twelve  hours  daily  manual  toil  no 
mental  exertion  of  any  value  would  be  pos- 
sible, for  no  mind  can  accomplish  much 
worthy  intellectual  labor  when  the  body  is 
thoroughly  fatigued.  The  electric  fire  which 
sustains  the  life  needs  of  soul  and  sense  will 
not  admit  of  subdivision.  "Ye  can  not 
serve  two  masters." 

Mr.  Alcott  was  also  one  of  the  transcen- 
dental thinkers  who  tried  the  experiment  of 
community  life  and  failed  to  find  it  meet  his 
views.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  famous 
transcendental  organ.  The  Dial,  to  which 
he  contributed  articles  entitled,  "Orphic 
Sayings."  The  paper  lived  from  1839  to 
1842,  and  passed  away  from  lack  of  support. 


But  now,  to  have  been  a  contributor  to 
The  Dial  is  almost  equal  to  a  patent  of  no- 
bility. He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
Boston,  and  has  written  several  books.  Of 
his  religious  views  we  find  some  record  in 
his  book  entitled  "Tablets,"  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  formulated  his  beliefs  into 
a  creed.  A  few  extracts  will  give  a  clew  to 
his  opinions: 

**  When  thou  approaches!  U  The  One, 
Self  from  thyself  thou  first  must  free. 
Thy  cloak,  duplicity,  cast  clean  aside, 
And  in  the  Being's  Being  be.'* 

This  view  implies  that  man  in  coming  to 
the  Supreme  Being  must  put  aside  his 
earthly  and  sensual  nature,  and  bring  the 
best  and  highest  part  of  himself,  in  order  to 
attain  any  approach  to  the  Sovereign  One. 
And  this  sentiment  is  common  to  all  relig- 
ious thinkers. 

He  remarks  very  truly  that  "tempera- 
ment, in-born  tendencies,  predispositions, 
determine  one's  cast  of  thinking  or  no- 
thinking,  and  go  far  to  shape  his  religious 
opinions.  The  instincts,  faithfully  drawn 
out  and  cherished  by  purity  of  life,  lead  to 
Theism  as  their  flower  and  fruit.  If  swayed 
by  the  senses,  we  are  natural  Pantheists,  at 
best  idolaters  and  unbelievers  in  the  Per- 
sonal Mind.  The  passions  prevailing,  in- 
cline us  to  Atheism,  or  some  superstition 
ending  in  skepticism,  and  indifference  to  all 
religious  considerations." 

"  The  liberal  mind  is  of  no  sect ;  it  shows 
to  sects  their  departures  from  the  ideal 
standard,  and  thus  maintains  pure  religion 
in  the  world." 

"  If  one's  life  is  not  worshipful,  no  one 
cares  for  his  professions.'' 

Many  kindred  thoughts  might  be  gathered 
from  Alcott's  writings  to  prove  the  devout 
and  worshipful  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
lives.  In  his  old  age  he  attends  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  as  did  also  Mr.  Emerson, 
showing  that  their  affinities  are  rather  with 
these  than  with  the  so-called  orthodox 
sects. 

Henry  Thoreau  may  also  be  classed 
among  transcendental  thinkers.  He  spoke 
or  wrote  little  upon  religious  topics,  but  oc- 
casional expressions  may  be  gleaned  from 
htj;  books,  which  show  how  little  be  thought 
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of  old  creeds ;  a  few  quotations  will  illus- 
trate. 

"  The  doctrines  of  despair,  of  spiritual  or 
political  tyranny  or  servitude,  were  never 
taught  by  such  as  shared  the  serenity  of 
nature." 

"  Of  what  significance  the  light  of  day  if 
it  is  not  the  reflection  of  an  inward  dawn  ? 
To  what  purpose  is  the  veil  of  night  with- 
drawn, if  the  morning  reveals  nothing  to 
the  soul  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  to  the  eye  of  the  gods,  the  cot- 
tage is  more  holy  than  the  Parthenon,  for 
they  look  down  with  no  especial  favor  upon 
the  shrines  formally  dedicated  to  them,  and 
that  should  be  the  most  sacred  roof  which 
shelters  most  of  humanity." 

"  So  we  saunter  toward  the  Holy  Land, 
till  one  day  the  sun  shall  shine  more  brightly 
than  ever  he  has  done,  shall  perchance  shine 
into  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  light  up  our 
whole  lives  with  a  great  awakening  light, 
as  warm  and  serene  and  golden  as  on  a 
bank-side  in  autumn." 

Emerson  said  of  Thoreau:  "Whilst  he 
used  in  his  writings  a  certain  petulance  of 


remark  in  reference  to  churches  or  church- 
men, he  was  a  person  of  a  rare,  tender,  and 
absolute  religion,  a  person  incapable  of  any 
profanation,  by  act  or  by  thought.  The 
same  isolation  which  belonged  to  his  origi- 
nal thinking  and  living  detached  him  from 
the  social  religious  forms.  He  thought  that 
without  religion  or  devotion  of  some  kind 
nothing  great  was  ever  accomplished.  Him- 
self of  a  perfect  probity,  he  required  not  less 
of  others." 

Margaret  Fuller,  another  of  the  most 
notet^of  the  transcendentalists,  was  of  a 
profoundly  religious  nature,  seeking  always 
a  deeper  insight,  wider  knowledge,  and  a 
higher  life.  And  we  conclude  that  gener- 
ally the  spirits  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Brook  Farm  Community,  whether  as  active 
members  or  deep  sympathizers  in  the  move- 
ment, were  of  more  than  ordinarily  devout 
natures,  although  their  i:eligious  tenets  were 
not  those  of  the  Puritans  and  had  no  tinge 
of  Calvinism.  As  sectarianism  declines, 
the  transcendentalists  will  take  their  true 
place  among  the  noblest  of  earth's  thinkers* 

AMELIE  V,  PETIT. 


PHRENOLOGY  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM.-Il. 


TIME. 

IN  the  Kindergarten,  ideas  of  time  are 
given  very  early  in  marching,  dancing, 
beating  time,  reading  in  concert,  and  other 
concert  work.  To  develop  the  idea  of  how 
long  a  second  of  time  is,  the  teacher  will 
count  and  have  the  school  join,  the  effort 
being  to  count  just  sixty  in  a  minute.  Un- 
less the  teacher  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  counting,  the  first  trial  will  be 
a  failure  as  to  accuracy,  for  the  counting 
will  be  too  rapid.  A  second  trial  will  prove 
more  nearly  right.  It  will  take  time  before 
this  can  be  done.  When  the  class  can 
count  at  this  rate  quite  accurately  with  the 
teacher,  they  should  try  it  alone  till  they 
are  equally  successful.  After  this  the 
teacher  should  call  on  individual  pupils. 
Then  the  class  should  count  sixty  twice, 
three  times,  etc.,  so  as  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  two,  three,  or  more  minutes.  The 
children  will  are  this  have  learned  that  there 


are  sixty  seconds  in  one  minute.  They  will 
learn  this  fact,  as  they  are  trying  to  have 
just  one  second  between  each  count,  and 
that  it  take&  sixty  counts  in  one  minute. 
They  can  now  be  told  that  sixty  minutes 
make  one  hour  and  twenty-four  hours  make 
one  May.  To  test  their  ability  further  in 
measuring  time,  they  can  be  requested  to 
close  their  eyes  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  and 
keep  them  closed  one  minute  and  open 
them  as  soon  as  they  think  the  minute  is 
up.  The  teacher,  by  watching  the  pupils* 
eyes  and  the  watch,  can  tell  who  succeed  in 
measuring  the  time  the  most  accurately. 

TUNE. 

In  none  of  the  books  I  have  examined 
that  were  written  by  the  followers  of  PesU- 
lozzi,  have  I  found  any  definite  course  laid 
out  for  the  development  of  this  (acuity.  To 
be  sure,  singing  is  taught  in  the  schools  in 
a  way,  but  not  in  a  way  to  develop  the 
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musical  faculty  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
faculties.  In  the  Kindergarten  there  is  a 
more  definite  course;  but  even  here  it 
seems  to  be  taught  more  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  the  interest  than  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  mind.  Of  course  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  airs  is  such  that  nearly  all 
can  learn  to  sing  them,  and  if  the  course 
were  followed  up  thoroughly  in  the  primary 
and  other  grades,  the  number  of  singers 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Possibly  I 
have  underestimated  the  Kindergarten  in 
this  matter. 

LOCATION. 

•The  ability  to  recognize  or  remember 
position  is  indispensable  in  the  study  of 
geog^phy ;  and,  besides,  its  value  in  prac- 
tical life  is  very  g^'eat.  Having  occasion  to 
travel  through  the  country  somewhat  in  the 
winter,  1  found  it  necessary  to  make  fre- 
quent inquiries  as  to  the  residences  of  par- 
ties it  was  necessary  to  see.  And  such 
answers  as  I  received  were  astonishing! 
One  would  be  led  to  think  the  people  would 
get  lost  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Not 
one  in  ten  seemed  to  know  anything  definite 
of  the  location  of  the  houses  or  roads  of  the 
neighborhood.  One  little  boy  was  an  ex- 
ception. "Can  you  tell  us  where  Mr.  P. 
lives?"  we  asked.  "Yes,  sir;  go  east 
about  eighty  rods,  then  turn  north,  and  it's 
the  first  house  on  the  left-hand  side." 
"  That,"  said  I  to  a  friend  with  me,  "  is  the 
best  direction  1  have  received  in  my  travels." 
But  what  do  the  Pestalozzians  do  to  develop 
this  faculty  ?  Children  are  first  taught  the 
points  of  the  compass,  then  the  right  and 
left  hand.  Then  they  are  required  to  tell 
where  things  in  the  school-room  are  located. 
After  this  they  are  drilled  in  making  maps 
of  the  school-room  and  school-ground ;  to 
tell  definitely  the  direction  to  their  neigh- 
bors' houses  from  home  and  from  the 
school-room ;  to  tell  how  far  they  live  from 
school,  and  on  which  side  of  the  road  or 
street,  not  only  as  to  points  of  the  compass, 
but  as  to  right  and  left  hand  when  going  in 
certain  directions.  Maps  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  drawn ;  then  of  the  township  and 
county.  They  are  to  be  drilled  in  giving 
directions  from  school-house  to  any  house 


in  the  neighborhood;  from  one  house  to 
another,  or  fix)m  one  object  to  another; 
then  in  going  from  township  to  township, 
or  from  city  to  city  in  their  county.  This 
is  extended  through  the  whole  course  ia 
geography. 

EVENTUALITY. 

This  is  developed  mostly  in  connection 
with  language.  Children  are  required  to 
tell  what  they  have  seen,  what  others  have 
seen,  or  what  they  have  read.  The  teacher 
will  tell  a  story  and  the  pupils  will  write  it 
out  on  their  slates,  or  they  are  called  upon 
to  relate  the  story  orally.  Sometimes  they 
are  required  to  read  a  piece  from  a  paper 
or  a  book,  and  then  to  lay  the  book  aside 
and  write  a  full  account  of  it,  or  recite  it 
orally.  If  the  first  to  recite  leaves  anything- 
out  another  is  called  upon,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  of  the  story  is  told.  This  differs 
from  the  old  method  of  conducting  a  read- 
ing-lesson in  this,  that,  under  the  old  sys» 
tern,  the  pieces  were  all  familiar  to  the 
pupils,  and  there  was  nothing  to  tax  the 
memory ;  but  the  aim  now  is  to  g^ve  always 
something  new.  By  this  means  the  pupils 
form  the  habit  of  remembering  what  they 
read,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  educating^ 
themselves.  Parents  who  buy  books  and 
papers  for  their  children,  and  encourage 
them  in  telling  what  they  read,  can  assist 
in  the  culture  of  this  faculty  very  much. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS  AND  IMITATION. 

More  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  faculties  by  the  Kindergar- 
teners than  by  primary  teachers.  Beginning- 
with  the  third  gift,  children  are  taught  to 
produce  simple  figures  with  blocks,  and 
these  increase  in  complexity  very  rapidly 
during  the  advancement  with  the  next  two 
gifts,  until  the  uninitiated  would  be  aston- 
ished by  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the 
constructions.  At  first  the  children  are 
required  to  reproduce  the  forms  that  are 
produced  by  the  teacher,  and  then  to  repro- 
duce them  from  pictures  again.  These 
forms,  being  simple  at  first,  are  easily  made. 
Imitation  really  precedes  Constnictiveness,. 
for  the  child  at  first  simply  imitates  what  it 
sees  others  do,  or  copies  the  design  from 
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the  pictures.  All  along  the  children  are 
required  to  invent  new  figures  and  desig^ns ; 
to  deviate  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
copies.  But  in  developing  Imitation,  the 
children  are  not  required  to  imitate  forms, 
figures,  etc.»  only,  but  sounds,  also.  While 
being  taught  to  articulate  all  the  sounds  of 
the  language,  they  are  also  imitating  the 
correct  expression  as  given  by  the  teacher. 
In  reading,  the  teacher's  voice  precedes 
that  of  the  pupils;  and  the  latter  are  re- 
quired to  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
The  culture  of  Imitation  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  by  imitating  others  that  it 
finally  learns  to  act  for  itself.  The  singing, 
dancing,  marching,  gymnastics,  and  calis- 
thenics exercise  this  faculty,  for  it  must  see 
before  it  can  do;  and  they  help  to  attain 
physical  perfection. 

It  is  possible  some  of  the  readers  may 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  Kinder- 
garten gifts ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
before  passing  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  to 
describe  one  of  them.  Little  bundles  of 
wire,  sharp  at  both  ends,  one,  two,  three 
and  four  inches  in  length,  are  provided. 
Then  peas  are  soaked  in  water,  or  pieces  of 
cork  may  be  used.  Sticking  the  sharp- 
pointed  wire  into  the  peas  or  cork,  figures 
in  the  form  of  chairs,  bedsteads,  houses, 
bridges,  fences,  gates,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  forms  are  constructed.  I  advise  all 
who  have  little  children  to  procure  a  set  of 
books  explaining  how  to  use  each  gift,  and 
then  procure  the  g^fts  as  they  are  needed. 
There  is  scarcely  a  gift  in  the  Kindergarten 
system  that  does  not  tend  to  produce  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  muscles,  and  cultivate 
Form,  Sue,  Color,  Constructiveness,  and 
Imitation. 

REASON. 

We  now  get  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
I  shall  give  a  short,  condensed  sample  of 
the  oral  lessons  given  to  children  to  develop 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  lesson  on  the  elements  of  science : 

Teacher,  John,  did  you  ever  see  any  kind 
of  bird  that  is  fond  of  swimming  ? 

John,  Yes,  ma'am ;  ducks  like  to  swim, 
and  I  have  seen  them,  and  have  seen  them 
while  swimming. 


T,  Very  well,  I  shall  write  the  word 
"ducks"  upon  the  board.  Now,  James 
may  tell  me  of  some  other  birds  that  he 
thinks  like  to  swim. 

James,  Geese  like  to  swim. 

T,  Yes ;  we  will  put  down  the  word 
"  geese  "  also. 

The  teacher  continues  to  call  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  class  till  she  will  have  a  list  of 
words  upon  the  board  something  like  the 
following : 

DOcks,  Geese,  Swans, 

Brant,  Gulls,  Loons, 

Petrels,  Albatross,       Auks. 

T,  George,  you  may  tell  me  whether  the 
ducks  have  long  legs  or  not. 

George,  Their  legs  are  short. 

T,  What  have  you  to  say,  Fred,  of  the 
legs  of  the  other  birds  we  have  noticed  ? 

Fred,  I  think  they  are  all  very  nearly 
alike. 

The  teacher  sets  the  class  to  investigating 
this  matter.  All  that  are  known  to  have 
short  leg^  are  marked,  and  then  pictures  ot 
the  others  are  found  by  the  children,  and  it 
is  thus  shown  that  birds  that  swim  have 
short  legs.  Then  the  other  peculiarities  of 
the  legs  and  feet  of  the  swimmers  are 
shown,  not  by  telling  them,  but  by  having 
them  find  out  for  themselves.  The  feet  of 
the  non-swimmers  should  be  noticed,  and 
the  children  led  by  questions  to  see  the  har- 
mony there  is  between  the/ivwj  of  animals 
and  their  instincts.  Geese  have  web  feet, 
hence  geese  like  to  spend  a  good  share  of 
their  time  upon  the  water.  Chickens  do 
not  have  web  feet,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  water  at  all, 
in  fact  are  afraid  of  it.  In  like  manner  the 
teacher  can  by  questions  get  the  pupils  to 
discover  that  the  forms  of  body,  neck,  bill, 
etc.,  of  the  swimmers  are  very  much  alike, 
that  their  feathers  are  compact,  smooth, 
and  oily,  and  can  lead  the  children  to  see 
that  their  whole  structure  is  adapted  to  a 
life  in  the  water,  and  that  the  same  is  not 
true  of  the  other  birds.  In  subsequent  les- 
sons the  teacher  will  have  the  class  discuss 
scratchers,  waders,  climbers,  perchers,  etc., 
until  the  whole  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  have  received  attention. 
All  through  these  lessons  there  is  compari" 
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son  of  the  various  kinds  of  birds,  etc.,  a 
generalization  and  classification  into  or- 
ders and  species,  and  reasoning  as  to  the 
harmony  of  structure  with  the  instincts. 
The  teacher's  aim  is  to  give  no  information, 
but  by  furnishing  the  material  and  leading 
the  pupils  by  questions  to  enable  them  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  and  compare 
things  for  themselves. 

These  last  lessons  complete  the  series 
which  have  for  their  object  the  development 
of  mind.  Of  course  some  knowledge  is 
given  all  along,  but  the  main  object  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  but  power,  which 
will  enable  the  children  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves — to  become  capable  of  educat- 
ing themselves.  But  some  may  ask,  **  Where 
is  the  harmony  between  the  two  systems  of 
philosophy*?"  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
and  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  as  located 
by  Phrenology  receives  its  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  while  several  faculties  are  always 
developed  at  once,  there  are  especial  lessons 
and  drills  for  each.  Not  a  single  intellect- 
ual faculty  that  receives  a  location  on  the 
**  symbolical  head "  is  omitted  or  fails  to 
receive  these  special  lessons.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  faculties  are  developed  at  once 
only  adds  to  the  harmony.  Mental  Philos- 
ophy as  taught  in  the  schools  does  not 
admit  the  possibility  of  mind  acting  *in  two 
or  more  directions  at  once.  Pestalozzianism 
admits  that  the  mind  can  recognize  the 
form,  size,  color,  etc.,  of  an  object  at  once. 
As  the  eye,  ear,  and  muscles  can  all  be  ex- 
ercised at  once,  so  can  the  various  faculties 
of  mind.  As  to  their  philosophy  in  regard 
to  mind  as  g^ven  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  none  will  deny  but  that  it  agrees 
with  Phrenology  perfectly. 

The  Pestalozzian  system  has  not  reached 
perfection  yet.  The  appliances  are  crude 
in  many  particulars  ;  but  can  phrenologists 
boast  of  one  more  complete?  Have  not 
the  latter  too  long  ignored  the  former? 
There  is  harmony  nearly  all  through,  so 
why  should  they  be  longer  separated  ?  Is 
it  not  time  that  the  two  were  united  in 
one  ?  1  am  sure  Phrenology  will  not  be  the 
loser. 

The  Pestalozzians   have  been  »at  work 


upon  a  system  almost  identical  in  many  re- 
spects, and  have  placed  this  system  in  nearly 
all  tlie  schools  of  Europe,  and  in  less  than 
ten  years  will  have  their  principles  estab- 
lished jn  all  the  schools  of  America.  Phre- 
nologists have  worked  with  individuals ; 
Pestalozzians  with  the  masses.  There  is 
this  fault  with  the  latter ;  their  works  ate 
so  written  that  few  can  see  any  harmony 
between  their  system  and  that  of  any  other 
system  of  mental  philosophy.  In  their 
lessons  is  jumbled  tog^ether  a  mass  of  un- 
classified truth.  Some  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  one  set  of  faculties  and  others 
to  another.  The  Kindergarten  differs  from 
the  primary  lessons  in  schools  proper ;  but 
among  all  we  find  a  complete  S3rstem  that 
agrees  with  phrenology.  Is  it  not  time  for 
phrenologists  to  enter  the  school-room  ? 
Let  some  phrenologist  gather  from  the 
works  of  the  followers  of  Gall,  Pestalozzi, 
and  Froebel,  all  that  is  in  harmony.  Then 
classify  this,  and  put  it  in  a  definite  shape, 
anS  give  to  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  a  system  of  object  lessons  founded 
on  a  definite  system  of  mental  philosophy. 
Then  let  an  effort  be  made  by  all  believers 
in  Phrenology  to  place  this  work  in  the 
hands  of  teachers.  Let  us  become  mission- 
aries of  a  higher  gospel  of  learning,  and 
not  sit  with  hands  folded  while  others  are 
gathering  the  han^est. 

LOREN  E.  CHURCHILU 


ROSES-A  SONNET. 

Bright  bloomB,  soft  gamftared  In  velvet  sheen, 
Te  glad  the  senses  with  supernal  grace, 
Warm  as  tbe  smile  that  dimples  Beauty's  face ! 
Gleaming  Arom  out  your  robes  of  shimmering 

Jfreen, 
Ado  WD  what  goryj^coas  heights,  the  stars  between 
Shall  we  your  Archetypal  semblance  trace ! 
Oh !  if  so  fair  in  our  terrestrial  place, 
Paining  the  heart  to  loam  what  ye  enscreen, 
How  grandly  fair  I  how  gloriously  bright 
Must  be  the  Real  which  ye  shadow  forth  I 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  human  heart  conceived 
The  faUneffs  of  that  Beauty,  shrined  in  light. 
The  slanting  rays  of  which,  adown  our  earth. 
Gleam  golden -hued  through  broken  shadows 
weaved. 

ELIZABBTH  OiJLES  SMITH. 
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PHINEAS  LYMAN  BUELL, 

phrenologist   and   editor. 
(Biographical  Sketch  by  Nelson  Sizer.) 


T^OR  more  than  forty  years  the  writer 
has  been  the  intimate  friend  of  P.  L. 
Buell.  In  that  time  he  has  traveled  the 
lecture  field  with  him,  rambled  mountains, 
shared  the  same  purse,  the  same  room,  and 
often  the  same  bed ;  has  been  with  him  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  life  which  reveals 
character  and  tests  integrity,  and  during 
these  years  of  professional,  social  and  pecu- 
niary intimacy  there  has  never  been  an 
estrangement  nor  a  jar.  Moreover,  I  have 
never  heard  him  make  a  proposition,  or  em- 
ploy a  word,  or  do  an  act  inconsistent  with 
honor,  decency  or  integrity. 

He  is  delicately  organized ;  not  very 
strong  physically,  and  with  a  head  always 
too  large  for  his  body,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  work  guardedly  and  husband  his  vital 
resources.  We  never  knew  a  man  who 
would  get  so  much  good-natured  fun  out  of 
some  droll,  careless  or  awkward  action  or 
remark  of  strangers  and  others,  and  if  the 
saying  was  a  cut  at  his  own  cost,  it  made 
no  difference. 

His  moral  development  gives  him  not 
only  a  severe  and  exact  sense  of  duty  and 
personal  obligation,  but  his  sympathy  leads 
him  to  "  devise  liberal  things,"  and  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and 
afiKcted. 

The  drift  of  his  intellect  is  toward  the 
philosophical,  rather  than  the  practical,  the 
forehead  being  high  and  square.  While 
many  objects  in  the  realm  of  detail  may 
escape  the  notice  of  his  perceptive  faculties, 
or  be  stew  in  making  their  impression,  he 
yet  has  a  good  memory  of  ideas,  and  is  full 
of  quotations  which  are  rieh  in  focce  and 
appositeness. 

His  Mirthfulness  being  large,  he  quickly 


recognizes  the  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and 
delights  in  storing  up  droll  facts  for  refer- 
ence, '*  to  point  a  moral  and  adbm  a  tale,*" 
as  an  entomologist  impales  butterflies  and 
other  specimens  for  preservation  and  ex- 
hibition. 

He  is  not  wanting  in  self-respect  and  dig- 
nity, is  sensitive  to  the  good  or  ill  opinion 
of  the  world,  but  has  the  courage  to  push 
reformatory  ideas  and  principles,  though  the 
majority  may,  through  prejudice,  interest  or 
ignorance,  oppose  them.  , 

His  character  is  not  tame  and  inefRcient ; 
he  shows  force  not  by  a  noisy,  barking  Com- 
bativeness,  but  by  the  thoroughness  and  se^ 
verity  originating  in  Destructiveness  which 
makes  temper  hot  and  severe  when  pro- 
voked, more  especially  when  his  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Firmness  act  with  it,  then  he 
feels  bound  to  see  the  legitimate  end  of  mat- 
ters, though  it  may  cost  him  time,  effort  and 
cash. 

He  is  domestic  and  affectionate  in  his  spirit,, 
and  while  his  large  Cautiousness,  which  oc- 
casionally gives  him  a  tpuch  of  melancholy, 
may  sometimes  hold  him  back  from  making 
acquaintance  with  strangers,  his  friendships, 
when  formed,  are  as  constant  and  as  cor- 
dial as  the  sun. 


Mr.  Buell  was  bom  in  Granville,  Hamp* 
den  county,  Mass.,  February  20,  1809,  and 
is  now  more  than  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  His  father's  name  was  Martin  Tinker, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Tinker,  who 
came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower.  His 
grandfather,  Phineas  Tinker,  removed  from 
Lyme,  Conn.,  to  Granville,  Mass.,  when  the 
place  was  a  wilderness.  His  mother's  name 
was  Spelman,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
SpelmaR,  of  England. 
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Mr.  Buell's  father  died  of  fever,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  leaving  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, the  youngest,  Phineas — our  subject — 
being  but  three  years  old.  More  than  a 
year  later  his  mother  married  Mr.  Asa  Sey- 
mour, a  wealthy  farmer,  with  whom  Phineas 
lived,  working  on  the  farm  summers  and 


his  native  town,  and  the  next  summer  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  hardware  store  of 
Lewis  Root,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  soon 
found  that  mercantile  life  was  not  suited  to 
him,  and  he  attended,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Academy,  the  principal 
being  Rev.  Emerson  Davis.    In  that  winter 


attending  school  winters,  until  he  was 
twenty  one  years  old.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  resolved  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
by  untiring  perseverance  at  the  common 
school  and  one  term  of  the  classical  school 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Granville,  he  entered 
upon  his  chosen  work  as  teacher  in  his  na- 
tive district  in  the  winter  of  183 1-2.  He 
taught  the  next  winter  in  another  district  of 


Mr.  Buell  resumed  teaching,  and  followed 
it  continuously  till  the  autumn  of  1838.  a 
part  of  the  time  giving  particular  attention 
to  writing.  In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  by  his 
request,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  name  from  Tinker  to  Buell. 

In  1837,  while  teaching  in  Cabotville,  now 
Chickopee,  Mass.,  Samuel  Kirkham,  who 
was  then  associated  with  O.  S.  Fowler  as  a 
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lecturer  on  Phrenology,  and  in  publishing  a 
book  entitled,  "  Phrenology  Proved,  Illus- 
trated and  Applied,"  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Phrenology,  accompanied  by  exam- 
ination of  heads.  Mr.  Buell  went  to  his 
rooms  and  had  a  private  examination,  and 
Mr.  Kirkham  described  his  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasies so  accurately,  especially  his  predispo- 
sition to  melancholy,  which  had  ever  been  the 
bane  of  his  being,  that  he  concluded  to  make 
Phrenology  the  study  of  his  life.  Ho  pur- 
chased Spurzheim's  works,  and  soon  found 
that  the  practical  application  of  the  science  in 
the  examination  of  heads  was  of  great  service 
to  him  in  teaching  and  governing  his  pupils. 

About  eight  months  after  hearing  Mr. 
Kirkham  lecture,  while  teaching  writing  in 
Blandford,  Mass.,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Wm.  H.  Gibbs,  and  with  him 
made  an  arrangement  to  commence  giving 
public  lectures  on  Phrenology  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1838,  This  partnership  lasted  but 
a  few  weeks,  after  which  each  pursued  his 
work  separately. 

His  first  trip  lasted  eighteen  months,  hav- 
ing in  that  time  lectured  in  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Cpnnecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
it  was  a  complete  success  in  all  respects, 
as  he  set  out  with  the  firm  determination  to 
place  Phrenology  on  a  moral,  intellectual 
and  truthful  basis. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1841,  he  met 
Mr.  Nelson  Sizer,  Phrenologist,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  him  which  lasted  two  years, 
and  was  afterward  frequently  renewed  for  a 
few  courses  of  lectures  at  a  time.  After^ 
giving  long  courses  of  lectures  in  Wash- 
ington, Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  they 
traveled  and  gave  lectures  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
meeting  with  success.  He  closed  his  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Sizer  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
after  publishing  a  joint  work  entitled,  "  A 
Guide  to  Phrenology,"  by  Buell  &  Sizer, 

In  August,  1 85 1,  he  purchased  of  Elijah 
Porter  a  one-half  interest  in  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  News  Letter,  and  continued  work- 
ing on  the  paper  with  Mr.  Porter  and  H. 


N.  Carter  ten  years,  and  was  sole  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  paper  for  ten  years 
more,  making  twenty  years  of  editorial 
life.  The  motto  of  the  paper  was,  "Inde- 
pendent in  all  things,  neutral  in  nothing," 
and  he  tried  fearlessly  to  advocate  the 
truth  regardless  of  consequences.  After 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  he 
contributed  his  influence  to  its  support, 
which  gave  offense  to  some  of  his  old  line 
Whig  friends,  who  were  opposed  to  this 
new  departure.  The  election  of  Rev.  Mark 
Trafton  to  Congress,  from  the  district  since 
so  long  and  ably  represented  by  H.  L. 
Dawes,  awakened  an  opposition  by  some 
rich  men  against  Mr.  Buell,  and  the  only 
local  paper  which  had  maintained  a  long 
existence  in  Westfield,  which  opposition 
culminated  in  1869  by  the  starting  of  an- 
other paper  with  the  avowed  object  to  kill 
Mr.  Buell's  paper.  But  he  had  the  people 
with  him,  and  the  circulation  of  his  paper 
increased.  Afler  two  years  of  successful  op- 
position Mr.  Buell's  health  became  so  much 
impaired  that  he  sought  rest  by  selling  the 
News  Letter  to  Mr.  Sherman  Adams,  who 
at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  consolidated 
it  with  the  Times,  which  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  the  Times  and  News  Letter, 
With  the  consolidation  Mr.  Buell  became 
agricultural  editor,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 

In  May,  1874,  he  was  appointed  Librarian 
of  the  Westfield  Athenaeum,  and  still  retains 
the  place. 

Always  a  friend  of  public  education,  he 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  School 
Board  in  Granville  and  in  Westfield,  render- 
ing efficient  service  up  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Mr.  Buell  has  made  Phrenology  the 
study  of  his  life,  and  confesses  that  he  is 
indebted  to  it  for  his  success  and  happiness, 
and  teaches  its  doctrines  by  public  lectures 
and  in  private  circles. 

As  a  lecturer  he  is  sound,  calm  and  de- 
liberate, and  always  commands  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  of  his  hearers ;  as  an  ex- 
aminer he  is  careful,  conscientious,  and 
critical,  and  never  forgets  that  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  give  sound  moral  and  secular 
advice  to  his  subjects.    In   him    and  his 
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public  work  there  is  no  false  pretense,  no 
guackery,  no  froth,  and  he  never  fails  to 
leave  a  good  impression  of  himself  and  of 
the  science  he  promulgates.    Not  a  few  will 


date  their  adoption  of  an  honorable  and 
successful  course  of  life  from  their  meeting 
with  P.  L.  Buell. 


SCOTTISH  SHEPHERD  DOCS. 


I^HE  dog  is  familiarly  called  the  friend 
of  man,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that 
of  all  the  brutes  the  dog  seems  to  respond 


Bsfiftrft. 

most  to  the  needs  of  man.  The  horse, 
doubtless  on  account  of  his  larger  compara- 
tive bulk  of  b?ain,  is  a  degree  higher  in  the 
scale  of  absolute  intelligence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  size  he  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  that  familiarity  with  man  which 
the  dog  has  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  characteristics  of  docil- 
ity are  more  marked  in  the  canine  species. 
Efforts  have  been  made  from  the  beginning 
of  time  to  train  horses,  to  produce  a  high 
order  of  development,  but  the  training  has 
been  in  certain  limited  direc- 
tions— to  the  increase  of  their 
strength,  speed  and  beauty, 
that  they  might  contribute  the 
more  to  assist  man  in  his  labor 
and  be  a  servant  of  his  pleas- 
ure on  the  road.  The  dog  has 
been  made  a  companion.  His 
docility  and  good  nature  have 
adapted  him  to  all  ages,  from 
the  crawling  child  to  the  de- 
crepit veteran.  In  agricult- 
ural districts,  the  usefulness 
of  the  dog  becomes  most  con- 
spicuous, while  in  the  crowded 
city  he  appears  to  be  for  the  most  part  a 
superfluity,  and  often  because  of  the  peculiar 
influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded  there,  a 
howling  nuisance. 


There  is  enough  of  the  savage  nature  in 
the  dog  left,  notwithstanding  his  long  do- 
mestication, to  make  him  resent  ill  treat- 
ment, and  where  population 
is  condensed  he  is  subject 
when  at  large  to  irritation 
and  often  cruelty,  but  in  the 
open  country  and  on  the 
farm  his  relations  are  cir- 
cumscribed in  most  cases, 
having  little  to  do  with  more 
than  one  family,  and  there 
he  is  made  subservient  to 
some  useful  end. 
Of  all  species  of  dogs  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  the  Collie  or  Scottish  Shepherd  dog 
receives  our  best  esteem.  He  appears  to  us 
to  lead,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  intelligence, 
kindness  and  capabilities  of  usefulness.  Our 
illustrations  represent  two  dogs  of  this 
breed,  which  are  owned  by  a  gentleman  of 
Natick,  Mass.  The  collies  differ  much 
among  themselves  in  form  and  appearance, 
but  in  the  point  of  intelligence  and  docility 
they  are  very  nearly  alike.  The  body  is  of 
medium  size,  the  head  broad  in  the  upper 


Tam  O'Shantkr. 

part,  the  nose  sharp,  the  ear  small  and  up- 
right. Some  are  shaggy,  some  smooth- 
haired,  the  tail  bushy  and  the  neck  thickly 
haired.  The  color  varies,  but  they  are  more 
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frequently  inclined  to  black  or  darkly  spotted 
and  gray.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  family 
entirely  destitute  of  a  tail.  For  the  care  of 
sheep  this  dog  possesses  an  instinctive 
adaptation.  There  is  an  assimilation  in  the 
form  of  his  head  to  that  of  the  sheep's,  head. 
Whether  this  is  an  original  property  of  or- 
ganization, or  the  result  of  long  association 
with  shepherds,  and  familiarity  with  sheep, 
we  can  not  say.  Doubtless  the  disciple  of 
Mr.  Darwin  would  say  yes.  Analogously 
we  have  the  wolf^log,  deerhound,  the  bull- 
dog, whose  heads  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
animals  after  which  they  are  respectively 
named. 

As  compared  with  other  species,  the 
collie  shows  much  more  than  average  brain 
development,  particularly  in  the  anterior 
and  superior  regions,  so  that  one  familiar 
with  the  relation  of  brain  organism  to  char- 
acter would  say  that  the  collie  possessed 
good  perception,  intelligence  and  kind- 
ness, and  good  nature  in  a  marked  degree. 
Their  type  of  development  is  well  seen  in 
the  illustrations.  A  bulldog  or  a  terrier 
shows  the  greater  bulk  of  brain  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  between  the  ears  ;  there  the  collie 
brain  is  relatively  narrow.  The  young  col- 
lie, in  company  with  a  well-trained  dog,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  shepherd,  soon 
becomes  competent  to  the  control  of  a  flock. 
He  gathers  the  nature  of  his  master's  wishes 
from  a  word  or  sign,  and  trots  off  at  once  to 
execute  them.  Many  very  interesting  inci- 
dents have  been  related,  which  seem  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  character  of  a  collie.  The  story 
told  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  as  the  gifled 
poet,  John  Hogg,  is  often  named  in  litera^ 
ture,  is  worthy  of  repetition  here. 

"  One  night,  a  large  flock  of  lambs  that 
were  under  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  care, 
frightened  by  something,  scampered  away 
in  three  different  directions  across  the  hills, 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do  to  keep  them 
together.  'Sirrah,'  said  the  shepherd, 
•  they're  a'  awa ! '  It  was  too  dark  for  the 
dog  and  his  master  to  see  each  other  at  any 
considerable  distance,  but  Sirrah  understood 
him,  and  set  ofi*  after  the  fugitives.  The 
night  passed  on,  and  Hogg  and  his  assistant 
traversed  every  neighboring  hill  in  anxious 


but  fruitless  search  for  the  lambs ;  but  he 
could  hear  nothing  of  them  nor  of  the  dog, 
and  he  was  returning  to  his  master  with  the 
doleful  intelligrence  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
lambs.  *  On  our  way  home,  however,'  says 
he, '  we  discovered  a  lot  of  lambs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  ravine  called  the  Flesh  Cleuch, 
and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah  standing  in 
front  of  them,  looking  around  for  some  re- 
lief, but  still  true  to  his  charge.  We  con- 
cluded that  it  was  one  of  the  divisions 
which  Sirrah  had  been  unable  to  manage, 
until  he  came  to  that  commanding  situation. 
But  what  was  our  astonishment  when  we 
discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of  the  flock 
was  missing  I  How  he  had  got  all  the  di- 
visions collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  m} 
comprehension.  The  chaige  was  left  en- 
tirely to  himself  from  midnight  until  the 
rising  sun ;  and  if  the  shepherds  in  the  for- 
est had  been  there  to  have  assisted  him 
they  could  not  have  effected  it  with  g^reatei 
promptitude.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
never  felt  so  grateful  to  an)b  creature  under 
the  sun  as  I  did  to  my  honest  Sirrah  that 
morning.* " 

Too  much  is  sometimes  expected  from  a 
shepherd  dog,  as  an  anecdote  related  of 
Thomas  Jefierson  illustrates.  He  had  a 
very  handsome  imported  shepherd  dog  pre- 
sented to  him.  This  dog  was  thoroughly 
trained,  and  the  ex-President  had  invited 
numerous  friends  to  call  the  day  after  the 
dog  was  received,  as  he  intended  to  show 
off"  his  wonderful  intelligence.  The  friends 
arrived,  and  the  dog  was  taken  to  the  fields 
where  there  was  a  large  flock  of  sheep. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand  Mr.  Jeflerson 
sent  the  dog  for  the  sheep.  As  soon  as  the 
sheep  saw  a  strang^er  dog  coming  for  them, 
off  they  went  on  a  run,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  folded  at 
night.  The  whole  proceedings  so  disgusted 
Mr.  Jefferson  that  he  gave  the  dog  away. 
The  reason  of  this  failure,  which  was  rather 
on  the  part  of  his  owner  than  on  the  part 
of  the  dog,  is  obvious  enough,  for  had 
the  sheep  been  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  dog,  and  the  dog  handled  a  little,  to 
understand  just  how  his  master  wanted  the 
work  done,  he  would  have  given  complete 
satisfaction. 
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Btpartnwnl  of  wur  Social  jSelations* 


DnnMMtie  happliKM,  thoa  ouly  MIm 
Of  iwnidlM  that  liM  larTiTMd  tlie  fall  i 
Thou  art  Vtm  ituive  nf  vlrtn«. 


"V^ 


A  TWILIGHT  MEDITATION. 


I TABBT  loDg,  and  Joy  to  hear 
From  happy  yoices  far  and  near, 
That  darkest  shadows  of  the  Ni(i:bt» 
Like  shapeless  phantoms,  take  their  flight 
In  the  fiOr  Morning  light 

The  way  was  dark,  and  nigged  too. 
Up  mountain  heights  fh>m  which  to  yiew 
The  Star-land  of  the  Wise,  who  must 
While  living,  loye,  and  work,  and  trust, 
With  gentle  souls  and  jost 

I  trayd  on  my  lonely  way. 
And,  mnsing  at  the  close  of  day, 
Recall  the  scenes  when  life  was  new, 
And  blessed  forms  now  lost  to  view. 
Where  life  and  love  are  tme. 

The  sylvan  aisles  are  silent  where 
Soft  mnsic  voiced  the  vibrant  air ; 
The  falling  leaves  are  brown  and  sere, 
And'antomn  days  of  life  are  here, 

With  mem'ries  sad  and  dear. 

The  early  summer  birds  have  flown 
To  fair  and  sunny  lands  unknown ; 


While  music,  from  some  higher  sphere, 
Comes  sofUy  to  the  souls  that  hefu*. 
When  angels  hover  near. 

The  singing  birds  in  woodland  bowers, 
Betuming  with  the  early  flow'rs. 

Will  che^  the  passing  hours^ 
Whfle  ministries  of  Sun  and  Rain 
Bring  to  the  valley  and  the  plain 

The  perished  Life  again. 

I  linger  where  the  shadows  fall, 
Beneath  the  cypress-shaded  wall 

Of  a  deserted  haU ; 
Where  voices  of  the  loved,  once  more 
Becali  the  happy  days  of  yore— 

From  their  Immortal  shore. 

In  looking  through  the  veil  of  Time, 
To  fairer  skies  in  worlds  sublime, 

I  hear  the  pleasant  chime 
Of  Joy-bells  where  there  is  no  Nighty 
And  happy  faces,  calm  and  bright, 

Shine  in  the  blessed  light. 

8.  B.  BBITTAH,  M.D. 
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^*  A  FALSEHOOD  is  a  falsehood,"  said 
-^^  Mrs.  Devoe  to  her  husband,  with 
considerable  spirit ;  "  at  least  it  is  so  to  me. 
If  you  can  make  anything  else  of  it,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  a 
falsehood  is  a  falsehood,"  Mr.  Devoe  re- 
plied.   "  How  can  it  be  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  evading,  just  as  you  al- 
ways do,"  his  wife  remarked.  "We  both 
of  us  profess  to  keep  the  commandments," 
she  went  on.  "  Now,  when  I  tell  my  ser- 
vant to  say  to  Mrs.  A.  or  Miss  B.  that  I  am 
not  at  home  when  I  am  at  home,  I  want 
to  know  if  I  am  not  guilty  of  a  double 
sin?  In  other  words,  I  tell  a  falsehood 
myself,  and  worse  than  thit,  I  make  my 
servant  lie  also.    Now,  isn't  this  so  ?  " 


"  Unmistakably  I  if  you  so  regard  it,"  Mr. 
Devoe  answered.  "  But,  Sarah,  I  thought 
'  not  at  home '  had  come  to  be  a  universally 
understood  and  accepted  society  phrase. 
Mrs.  A.  calls  when  you  are  occupied  with 
your  dressmaker,  or  you  have  a  headache, 
and  don't  feel  like  seeing  her ;  so  you  send 
word  that  you  are  '  not  at  home.'  In  this 
way  Mrs.  A.'s  feelings  are  saved,  because, 
though  she  understands  and  uses  the  cur- 
rent phrase  herself,  there  are  several  chances 
that  you  are  really  out,  and  Mrs.  A.'s  self- 
esteem  prompts  her  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  say,  '  Not  at  home ' 
to  her." 

Mr.  Devoe  drew  a  long  breath,  and  his 
wife  smiled. 

"  You  have  covered  considerable  ground," 
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she  said ;  "  but  you  haven't  touched  the 
point  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
'  not  at  home/  when  I  am  at  home,  is  a 
falsehood  or  not  ?  " 

"When  I  told  Jimmy  Harris  the  other 
day  that  I  hadn't  got  any  more  marbles, 
when  I  had,  you  shut  me  up  for  it ! "  said 
young  John,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
above  conversation  with  his  mouth  as  well 
as  his  ears. 

"  What  made  you  tell  him  such  a  story, 
John  ?  "  Mr.  Devoe  inquired. 

"  'Cause  he  had  won  'em  most  all ! "  the 
youngster  answered ;  "  vid  I  guess  I  want- 
ed to  save  some  of  'em." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  had 
played  long  enough  ?  You  could  leave  him, 
couldn't  you  ?  " 

Johnny's  mouth  was  stretched  almost 
from  ear  to  ear  now. 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  I  could,"  he  replied,  "  after 
he'd  been  through  my  pockets  and  taken  all 
my  marbles  away." 

"John!" 

Mr.  Devoe  looked  at  his  son  sternly. 
"Aren't  you  as  big  as  Jim  Harris  ?  " 

"  Oh !  for  mercy%  sake  I "  Mrs.  Devoe 
broke  in,  like  most  mothers,  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  her  son's  defending  himself. 

Johnny  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  examined  the  mus- 
cles of  each  arm,  and  then  with  a  sigh,  which 
his  father  understood  and  appreciated,  be- 
took himself  to  his  breakfast  again. 

"  Papa  don't  mean  that  you  are  to  fight 
Jimmy  Harris  or  any  other  boy,"  Mrs. 
Devoe  remarked  softly  and  impressively. 

"  That's  worse  than  your  '  not  at  home,' 
Sarah  1 "  her  husband  interrupted  sot  to  voce, 
"  This  is  what  I  mean,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing his  son,  "that  your  pockets  and 
your  marbles  are  your  own,  and  if  you  don't 
led  disposed  to  play  with  Jimmy  Harris  or 
jmy  other  boy,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should.  Do  you  think  you  understand 
me?" 

Johnny's  left  hand  sought  his  right  arm 
again,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  bright 
eye  which,  to  the  anxious  mother,  boded  no 
good. 

"  Papa,"  he  said,  still  pinching  the  unde- 
veloped biceps,  "  most  all  the  boys  on  this 


block  go  to  the  gymnasium.  I  guess  you'd 
better  let  me  go  too." 

"You  can  go  this  very  day,  John,"  his 
father  replied.  "If  you  can't  keep  a  boy 
smaller  than  yourself  from  picking  your  pock- 
ets, it  is  hig^  time  you  went  somewhere." 

"  You  don't  want  your  son  to  grow  up  a 
coward  and  a  booby,"  Mr.  Devoe  remarked 
after  Johnny  had  left  the  room.  He  had 
listened  in  silence  to  his  wife's  ailments 
for  some  moments. 

"I  want  my  son  to  g^ow  up  a  peace- 
loving,  conscientious  man,"  she  replied  with 
tears  in  her  e3res.  "  Suppose  Johnny  should 
be  brought  home  some  day  half-killed  by  a 
fight  with  one  of  hiis  companions,  or  sup- 
pose he  should  injure  some  other  boy  per- 
haps for  life  ?  " 

This  side  of  the  picture  was  more  than 
Mr.  Devoe  could  stand.  At  any  other  time 
his  merry  laughter  would  have  been  in- 
stantly contagious,  but  at  this  moment  it 
was  only  a  fresh  cause  of  irritation. 

"  If  you  had  observed  as  I  did  your  son's 
minute  examination  of  his  arms,"  he  re- 
sponded, "yoii  would  have  no  cause  for 
anxiety ;  and  if  you  did  not,  it  seems  to  me 
the  gymnasium  business  ought  to  have 
settled  it." 

Mrs.  Devoe  made  no  answer.  What  with 
her  conscience,  always  active  enough,  but 
just  now  particularly  troublesome,  her  anx- 
iety about  her  son,  and  her  annoyance  that 
her  husband  did  not  see  the  serious  things 
of  life  in  the  same  light  that  she  did,  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  say  any  more. 

"I  wouldn't  take  things  so  hard,"  the 
gentleman  remarked,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
house.  "Really  now  this  'not  at  home' 
business  seems  simple  enough  to  me.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  tell  this  little 
society  fib  a  hundred  times  a  day  than  hurt 
one  person's  feelings." 

Mrs.  Devoe  shook  her  head.  This  mute 
protest  was  all  she  was  capable  of  at  this 
juncture. 

"  However,  my  dear,"  her  husband  added, 
"  act  according  to  your  conscience  in  this 
as  in  all  other  matters,  only  for  pity's  sake 
don't  make  a  spoony  of  John.  I  want  him 
to  know  how  to  take  his  own  part,  and  any- 
body else's  part  who  needs  help  ;  not  to  be 
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quarrelsome  or  vicious,  of  course,  but  just 
manly  and  courageous." 

"  Mamma,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Mrs.  Devoe  lay  on  the  lounge,  her  face 
buried  in  the  pillow,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  Johnny,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that 
you  will  never  fig^t  as  long  as  you  live  ! " 

Mrs.  Devoe  wiped  her  eyes,  and  took  her 
son's  chubby  and  somewhat  grimy  hand  in 
hers. 

"  Mebbe  therell  be  a  big  war  sometime, 
mamma,"  the  youngster  replied ;  **  and  then 
I'll  have  to  fight,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  in  such  a  case,  my  dear,"  the 
lady  compromised ;  "  but  I  mean  that  you 
will  never  fight  with  any  of  your  playmates 
now  that  you  are  a  little  boy." 

"  I  won't  fight  any  feller,  mamma,  'thout 
I  think  I  can  lick  him,"  was  the  extremely 
honest  answer. 

"John  Devoe,  I  don't  want  you  to  fight 
under  any  circumstances,"  his  mother  ex- 
plained ;  "  and  if  you  don't  stop  using  the 
language  you  do,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pun- 
ish you  severely.  How  many  times  have  I 
told  you  not  to  say  '  lick  'and  *  feller'  ?  " 

"All  right,  mamma,"  said  Johnny,  passing 
lightly  over  the  reproof;  "but  what'll  I  do 
if  a  feller  punches  me  ?  " 

"  There  it  goes  again  !  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  do ;  come  straight  home  as  fast  as  you 
can." 

Johnny's  smile  was  broader  than  ever 
now,  but  he  said  not  a  word.  By  and  by 
he  drew  his  lips  into  shape  and  whistled  a 
little  tune.  Mrs.  Devoe  knew  that  at  this 
moment  her  son  was  instituting  a  compari- 
son between  his  father  and  mother,  which 
was  very  unflattering  to  the  latter ;  but  she 
went  bravely  on  with  her  task. 

"And  I  want  you  to  promise  to  tell  the 
truth,  Johnny,"  she  added,  "the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  long  as 
you  live." 

"  I  do  most  always,"  said  the  boy. 

"  You  heard  what  papa  and  I  were  talk- 
ing about  at  the  breakfast  table,"  Mrs.  De- 
voe went  on.  "  Now  I  am  never  going  to 
say  *  Not  at  home  '  again  to  any  one.  If  I 
can  not  see  all  who  call,  I  shall  say  that  I 
am  engaged." 


"  Or  you  don't  want  to  see  'em  ! "  Johnny 
suggested. 

Mrs.  Devoe  reflected  a  moment.  This 
subject  of  truth  was  certainly  much  involved. 
In  the  new  light  which  she  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  past  behavior,  how  deceitful 
and  hypocritical  she  had  been  in  her  treat- 
ment of  certain  obnoxious  acquaintances. 
In  this  mental  review  of  her  conduct  she 
could  not  see  but  she  had  shown  the  same 
deference  to  those  people  as  to  those  whom 
she  really  did  like  and  believe  in.  "  Was  a 
life  spent  in  this  way  anything  but  a  lie  ?  " 
she  asked  herself. 

In  the  meantime,  Johnny  flatted  through 
"Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Baby  Mine,"  ap- 
parently as  deep  in  thought  as  his  mother. 

**  Oh,  Johnny !  I  do  hope  you'll  be  careful 
at  the  gymnasium." 

Mrs.  Devoe's  thoughts  had  flown  from 
the  realms  of  truth  and  the  contemplation 
of  her  son's  pugilistic  performances  to  the 
consideration  of  marred  beauty  and  broken 
bones.  Why  was  it  that  men  always 
thought  so  much  of  muscular  development  ? 
she  wondered.  For  her  part,  she  would 
much  prefer  her  son's  muscles  to  remain 
in  their  present  crude  and  flabby  condition 
than  to  run  the  least  risk  of  an  accident 

"  I'll  be  careful,"  Johnny  replied.  '*  Til 
bet  I  can  do  the  trapeze  in  two  or  three 
times,"  he  added,  stretching  out  first  one 
arm  and  then  the  other,  and  slowly  and 
tremblingly  drawing  them  back  again. 
"Mamma,"  the  boy  went  on,  "you  don't 
begin  to  know  how  much  muckle  power 
Jim  Harris  has  got." 

"And  I  don't  care,"  Mrs.  Devoe  replied, 
now  thoroughly  out  of  patience.  "  Muckle 
power  I "  she  repeated.  "  Isn't  that  a  fine 
expression  !  Don't  let  me  hear  it  again ; 
and  leave  off"  that  ridiculous  movement  of 
your  arms,  John.  You  began  it  at  breakfast, 
and  it  makes  you  look  very  silly  as  well  as 
very  badly  brought  up." 

Johnny's  answer  was  a  searching  exami- 
nation of  his  mother's  face.  Probably  on 
account  of  some  wonderment  in  regard  to 
the  very  great  difference  between  papas 
and  mammas  in  general,  and  his  papa  and 
mamma  in  particular,  Johnny's  whistle  was 
not  quite  as  ready  as  formerly ;  but  he  tuned 
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up  after  a  while,  and  in  a  few  moments 
marched  out  in  good  order  to  the  air  of 
"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  albeit  in  a 
somewhat  melancholy  and  minor  key. 

If  Mrs.  Devoe  at  this  moment  decided 
that  there  was  very  little  sympathy  to  be 
had  from  men  and  boys,  she  is  probably 
not  the  first  wife  and  mother  who,  under 
similar  circumstances,  has  arrived  at  like  con- 
clusions. Johnny  gravitated  to  the  front  stoop 
till  it  was  time  for  his  governess  to  arrive, 
and  his  mother  shut  and  locked  herself  into 
her  room  to  indulge  herself  in  her  misery. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Drummer's  pony 
phaeton  drove  up,  and  the  lady,  brisk  and 
active  as  a  Drummer  should  be,  alighted 
with  astonishing  alacrity.  Mrs.  Drummer 
was  getting  up  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  to  which  she  belonged,  and  had 
called  to  secure  Mrs.  Devoe's  assistance. 

"  Well,  my  dear  I "  this  to  young  John, 
who  regarded  the  new  comer  with  a  stare, 
in  which  his  mouth  took  an  active  part,  "  is 
mamma  at  home  ?  "    • 

"Yes,  she's  home,"  John  replied,  getting 
his  lips  together  with  an  effort. 

"  Then  I  may  run  right  up,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  the  lady.  To  her  dying  day  Mrs. 
Drummer  will  never  know  why  she  made 
this  remark. 

"  You  can  run  if  you  want  to,"  John  re- 
plied stolidly ;  ^'  but  mamma  don't  want  to 
sec  you." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

Mrs.  Drummer  could  not  believe  she  had 
heard  aright,  but  she  nevertheless  halted 
with  one  foot  on  the  sidewalk  and  one  on 
the  step,  while  she  looked  the  little  iruth- 
teUer  sharply  in  the  face. 

"  I  said  mamma  didn't  want  to  see  you  ! " 
Johnny  replied. 

"  Oh  I  you  mean  mamma  is  engaged  or 
has  other  company  ? "  Mrs.  Drummer's 
voice  was  very  sweet  and  coaxing  as  she 
made  these  suggestions. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  the  boy  replied.  "  Mamma 
aint  busy,  and  she's  all  alone." 

"  You  mean,  then,  that  your  mother  don't 
want  to  sec  me  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Drummer  tap- 
ped her  breast  lightly  with  her  parasol-stick 
as  she  emphasized  the — at  this  time — par- 
ticularly objective  pronoun. 


"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Johnny  replied.  "  Mam- 
ma says  you  g^ve  her  a  sick  headache  every 
time  you  come  here,  'cause  you  talk  so 
fast." 

For  a  moment  there  was  utter  silence 
between  young  Devoe  and  his  companion. 

"Tell  your  mother,  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Drummer  at  last,  removing  her  foot  from 
the  door-step  as  she  spoke,  "that  if  her 
head  never  aches  in  fiiture  till  I  make  it 
ache,  she'll  never  be  troubled  as  long  as  she 
lives." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Johnny  quite  meekly. 

Then  the  lady  walked  with  great  dignity 
to  her  carriage  and  was  driven  away. 

After  this,  Johnny's  attitude  was  one  of 
extreme  dejection.  He  sat  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands  for 
some  minutes.  This  had  not  been  an  easy 
task,  and  it  didn't  seem  at  all  strange  to  the 
boy  that  people  told  falsehoods,  when  it 
was  so  much  easier  to  do  so  than  to  tell  the 
truth. 

The  next  interruption  was  Mrs.  Harris, 
mother  to  the  pugnacious  James. 

"  Mamma  pretty  well,  Johnny  ?  "  the  lady 
inquired. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Got  any  company  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Going  out  anywhere  ?  " 

"  Not's  I  know  of." 

"Then  tell  her,  please,  that  I'll  be  in  after 
I've  been  to  market" 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  not,"  said  Johnny. 

"Guess  I'd  better  not!"  the  lady  re- 
peated, quite  as  much  astonished  as  Mrs. 
Drummer  had  been.  "  What  do  you  mean» 
my  boy  ?  " 

"  Mamma  don't  like  you,  Mrs.  Harris," 
said  Johnny  stoutly.  "  I've  heard  her  say 
so  lots  of  times.  I'm  going  to  the  gym- 
nasium this  afternoon,"  the  boy  wenU  on, 
"  and  papa  says  that  if  Jim  tries  to  steal 
any  more  of  my  marbles,  I'm  not  to  let 
him ;  and  mamma  says  the  reason  your 
children  behave  so,  is  'cause  you  never  stay 
home  and  see  to  'em." 

"  Well.  I  am  confounded  I "  Mrs.  Harris 
exclaimed,  looking  as  if  it  were  the  literal 
trutli.  "  How  dare  you  tell  such  false- 
hoods about  my  James,  you  naughty,  wicked 
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boy  ?  "  she  went  on.  "  My  James  steal  your 
marbles  ! '' 

At  this  critical  moment  Mrs.  Devoe  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

"Good-rooming,  Mrs.  Harris,"  said  she 
cordially,  unaware  of  the  little  comedy  that 
had  been  enacted.  "Are  you  going  my 
way?" 

"  Which  is  your  way  ?  "  Mrs.  Harris  in- 
quired. 

Mrs.  Devoe  smilingly  pointed  it  out. 

"  Then  this  is  mine  I "  Mrs.  Harris  re- 
plied with  a  queenly  gesture  in  the  opposite 
direction.    "  Good-morning." 

"Good-morning,"  Mrs.  Devoe  replied 
quite  as  stiffly ;  and  then  the  ladies  parted. 

Johnny  still  occupied  his  position  on  the 
stoop,  and  to  him  Mrs.  Devoe  addressed 
herself. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ? "  she 
asked  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Just  telling  the  truth,  mamma  1 "  John 
replied,  looking  more  dejected  than  his 
mother  had  ever  seen  him.  "  I  told  Mrs. 
Drummer  and  Mrs.  Harris,  both  of  'em, 
that  you  didn't  want  to  see  'em,  and  all 
the  things  you  said  about  'em  that  I  could 
think  of." 

It  was  well  for  Johnny  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  was  also  well  for  Mrs.  Devoe,  that 
the  ludicrous  side  of  a  disagreeable  subject 
was  sometimes  the  first  to  appeal  to  her. 
Johnny  saw  the  smile  that  crept  into  his 
mother's  eyes  and  around  her  moUth,  and 
grinned  in  sympathy.  He  had  had  a  miser- 
able time  of  it ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
boy's  heart  was  so  warmed  by  his  mother's 
evident  appreciation  of  his  conduct,  that  he 
would  gladly  have  buckled  on  the  armor 
of  truth  again  and  gone  forth  to  fresh  con- 
quests. Mrs.  Devoe  saw  the  heroic  purpose 
in  her  boy's  eyes,  and  knew  that  he  was 
racking  his  brain  to  remember  various  re- 
marks that  he  had  heard  made  of  various 
people ;  and  this  only  added  to  her  hyster- 
ical merriment. 

"Johnny,"  said  she,  doing  her  best  to 
keep  her  face  straight,  "  you  will  please  not 
tell  any  more  truths  of  this  kind  to-day  I 
Do  you  hear  ?  " 

Johnny  heard ;  but  his  puzzled  face  show- 
ed clearly  that  he  did  not  understand. 


"  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,"  she  added. 

"All  right ! "  the  boy  replied ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Devoe  went  back  into  the  house  and 
sought  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment, 
this  time  to  have  her  laugh  out. 

It  was  a  very  bad  affair,  she  told  herself; 
and  it  was  not  plain  how  it  was  ever  going 
to  be  anything  else  ;  but  someway  this  un- 
fortunate occurrence  had  opened  her  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  her  criticisms  of  her  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances  were  all  wrong. 
What  business  had  she  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  other  people  ?  and  then  how  contempt- 
ible it  was  for  her  to  talk  so  freely  before 
her  young  son,  whose  quick  ear  had  doubt- 
less caught  everything  she  had  said.  Truth 
seemed  now  to  take  its.  legitimate  place  in 
the  order  of  things ;  and  while  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  as 
binding  upon  her  as  heretofore;  yet  the 
whole  truth  which  -she  realized  might  some- 
times be  an  opinion  simply — and  therefore 
very  far  from  the  tn*h— was  neither  kind 
nor  necessary.  The  "  not  at  home  "  busi- 
ness seemed  more  easy  of  solution  now. 
If  there  were  reasons  why  it  was  best  not 
to  see  a  caller,  she  would  instruct  her  serv- 
ant to  give  the  proper  excuse,  and  this  with 
a  conscientious  endeavor  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  her  most  sensitive  acquaintance. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Devoe  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  husband,  and  then  this  gentleman 
set  about  making  some  things  plain  to  his 
young  son. 

"  But,  papa,  if  I'm  not  to  make  anybody 
feel  bad,  what'll  I  do  when  Jim  Harris  goes 
for  my  marbles  and  slaps  my  face,  mebbe  ?  " 
John  inquired. 

"You'll  come  straight  home,  Johnny," 
said  Mrs.  Devoe  decidedly. 

"  But  s'pose  he  won't  let  me  ?  "  the  boy 
inquired,  looking  as  perplexed  as  he  felt. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  boy,"  his  mother  remarked 
sternly. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  strike  back,  John, 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,"  Mr.  Devoe 
put  in  at  last;  "but  don't  you  think  you 
could  manage  to  hold  Jimmy's  hands  at 
these  times  ?  You  might  tire  him  out,  you 
know." 

Johnny's  eyes  brightened. 
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"After  I've  been  to  the  gymnasium  a 
while,"  he  answered.  "  Mr.  Jermham  says 
I'm  as  spry  as  a  kitten,  papa,  and  by  and 
by  ril  have  as  muph  muc'' —  Here  Johnny 
glanced  at  his  mother,  and  his  sentence  was 
never  finished. 

Mrs.  Devoe  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
sighed,  while  her  husband  admiringly  re- 
garded his  young  representative,  fully  alive 
to  the  idea  that  his  son  ought  to  be  able  to 
defend  himself  if  occasion  required,  and 
also  certain  that  no  boy  of  his  could  ever 
be  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  any  one. 


Mrs.  Drummer  and  Mrs.  Harris  demand- 
ed an  explanation  from  Mrs.  Devoe,  which 
she  very  willingly  and  very  truthfully  gave 
them. 

It  must  have  had  a  bepeficial  effect,  for 
both  of  these  ladies  have  since  been  heard 
to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Devoe  has  a  very  ill-bred  and  quarrel- 
some little  boy,  quite  unfit  to  play  with 
either  of  their  children,  and  is  a  woman 
certainly  without  tact  or  breeding,  they 
really  believe  she  means  to  be  conscien- 
tious. 

ELEANOR  KIRK. 


THE  WORK  OF  CULTURE  IN  THE  FACE. 


TT  has  been  announced  through  the 
-'•  newspapers  that  a  wealthy  gentleman 
has  made  a  gift  of  one  million  dollars  to- 


Alonzo  as  hb  Was. 

ward  the  education  of  the  freedmen  of 
the  South.  To  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  the 
urgent  need  of  educational  establishments 
in  the  Southern  States,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  negro,  now  that  he  has  become  a 
powerful  element  in  our  civil  affairs, 
would  be  surplusage,  but  it  may  be  re- 
peated in  this  connection  that  the  negro 
boasts  a  cerebral  organization  similar  to 
that  of  the  white  man,  and  that,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  implies  capability 
of  development  into  something  better  and 
higher  than  he  is.  That  the  negro  is  sus- 
ceptible of  education,  to  even  an  eminent 


degree,  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  in  his  own  African  home. 
Here  and  there  a  native  has  been  trained 


Alonzo  as  hb  Is. 

by  missionary  philanthropy,  and  has  be- 
come exceedingly  serviceable  in  Christian 
work.  Here  and  there  in  our  own  society 
at  home  are  illustrations  of  superior  capa- 
bility beneath  a  black  skin.  One  that  is 
fresh  in  public  mind  is  that  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Highland  Gamett,who  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  Minister  to  Liberia. 
His  mental  attainments  would  have  been 
creditable  to  a  man  however  light  his 
complexion. 

The  two  portraits  which    accompany 
these  remarks  are  engravings  from  pho- 
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tographs  of  a  negro  in  Africa,  known  by 
the  name  of  Alonzo  Miller.  The  first  one 
represents  him  as  he  appeared  when  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  other  when 
about  nineteen.  The  intervening  six  years 
had  been  occupied  in  study  by  the  youth, 
under  the  direction  of  missionaries  to 
the  country  where  he  lives.  Alonzo  is  a 
son  of  Tompo,  a  king  of  the  Bassa  tribe, 
in  West  Africa.  Tompo  gov^ns  a  people 
of  agricultural  habits,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
kind  ruler.  In  response  to  Tompo's  own 
request,  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  John 
Deputie,  was  sent  by  the  Presb3rterian 
Board  of  Missions  to  the  Bassas,  and  com- 
menced evangelical  work  among  them. 
The  youth  above  mentioned  was  handed 
over  to  the  missionary  to  be  educated, 
Tompo  indicating  a  serious  disposition 
to  have  his  people  instructed  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  believing  that  having  his 
son  educated  would  help  toward  bringing 
about  the  change  desired.  Alonzo  is  now 
in  Lincoln  University,  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  has  advanced  as  far  as  the 
junior  class. 


No  one  who  carefully  examines  these 
portraits  can  help  being  impressed  by  the 
marked  change,  in  form  and  feature, 
brought  about  by  six  years'  training.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  simple,  natural 
negro  boy.  If  we  go  into  the  negro  quar- 
ters of  any  large  city  in  America  we  shall 
find  a  score  of  just  such  looking  boys  play- 
ing around.  In  the  other  portrait  we 
have  indisputable  evidence  of  culture. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  features  of  the 
negro,  but  they  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied and  refined.  The  forehead  has  be- 
come broad  and  full,  the  head  in  the  su- 
perior region  has  filled  out  and  rounded, 
the  whole  expression  has  become  intelli- 
gent, earnest,  thoughtful.  We  shall  expect 
to  hear  a  good  report  of  this  young  man's 
course,  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  Surely  civilization  has  a  won- 
derful power  in  moulding,  not  only  mind, 
but  body,  and  its  agencies  of  benevolence, 
reform,  and  culture,  if  vigorously  exer- 
cised, should  bring  to  a  speedy  end  the 
era  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  all 
lands. 


WHISTLING  GIRLS.    WHY  NOT? 


**  WhUtltng  girls  and  crowing  hens 
Always  come  to  some  bad  ends.** 

TT  OW  many  a  merry  whistle  from  the 
-■•  -■•  rosy  lips  of  a  happy  girl  has  been 
checked  by  the  repetition  of  the  above 
lines  in  a  reproving  tone  by  some  grand- 
mother or  Miss  Nancy  of  a  father !  Many 
a  girl  has  wondered  why  she  could  not  be 
allowed  to  whistle  as  well  as  her  brother. 
This  is  one  of  those  things  which  seem  to 
come  natural  to  bo3rs,  like  climbing  fences 
and  playing  ball,  but  that  they  are  not  the 
peculiar  property  of  boys  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  none  of  them  but  what 
has  been  attempted,  and  successfully  ac- 
complished by  girls  who  have  been  the 
exception  to  the  rule.  Let  us  see  what 
there  is  in  whistling  that  should  debar 
any  girl  from  indulging  in  the  practice. 
Ask  any  boy  why  he  whistles,  what  will 
he  tell  you  ?  That  he  is  lonesome  and  it 
is  company  for  him,  or  that  he  has  the 


blues  and  it  makes  him  cheerful,  or  that 
he  can  work  better  when  he  whistles,  or 
no  reason  at  all  only  that  it  seems  to  come 
natural.  All  these  are  very  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  How  many  a  boy  has 
cheered  himself  during  a  long  walk  after 
nightfall  by  whistling  some  familiar  tune, 
and  the  way  did  not  seem  half  so  long. 
As  long  as  the  mother  hears  the  cheery 
whistle  proceeding  from  the  woodpile  or 
bam,  she  feels  sure  her  boy  is  happy  and 
contented  at  his  work,  and  when  she  does 
not  hear  the  accustomed  sound  she  feels 
sure  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
lad.  Not  long  since  one  of  our  magazines 
contained  a  little  story  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  moved  into  one  of  two  houses, 
which,  as  is  often  the  case,  were  separated 
by  a  partition  through  which  sounds 
made  in  one  house  could  easily  be  heard 
in  the  other.  The  first  evening  after  they 
arrived  the  sound  of  some  one  whistling 
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a  merry  tune  was  heard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  partition.  They  noticed  it  the  next 
mommg,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and 
so  on  every  day  the  cheerful  tones  of  the 
whistler  might  be  heard;  sometimes  it 
was  a  meiiy  tune,  and  sometimes  a  ten- 
der strain  bringing  memories  of  other 
da3rs  to  the  mind.  At  first  the  family 
were  disturbed  by  this  constant  reminder 
of  their  neighbor,  and  wished  that  they 
had  never  moved  to  such  a  place,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  so  they  became 
interested  in  their  unseen  neighbor,  and 
speculated  on  what  manner  of  life  he  led 
that  he  should  be  always  so  cheerful  and 
happy,  and  if  for  a  time  they  missed  the 
sound  of  his  whistle  they  fell  to  wonder- 
ing what  had  happened  to  him.  Finally 
they  became  acquainted  and  found  that 
their  neighbor  was  an  industrious  tailor, 
who  worked  all  day  at  his  trade,  and 
whose  contented  spirit  overflowed  at  his 
lips.  In  the  uieantime  the  man  and  his 
wife,  who  had  sometimes  been  inclined  to 
grumble  at  their  lot  in  life,  had  been  en- 
couraged to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things  and  think  there  was  sunshine  in 
their  life  as  well. 

If  the  mere  act  of  whistling  can  help 
and  cheer  a  man  so  much,  why  should  it 
be  denied  to  a  woman  ?  If  whistling  will 
drive  away  the  blues  and  be  company  for 
a  lonesome  person,  surely  women  have 
much  more  need  of  its  services  than  their 
brothers,  for  to  them  come  many  more 
such  occasions  than  to  men.  There  are 
many  who  have  not  the  gift  of  song.  Why 
should  they  not  whistle  as  they  rock  the 
cradle  or  perform  their  household  duties, 
or  accompany  themselves  on  the  piano  ? 

For  the  same  reason,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  a  very  specious  one,  men  say  they 
smoke  to  drive  away  melancholy  or  to 
keep  them  company.  A  good  smoke,  it 
is  said,  will  put  the  most  cross  and  tired 
man  into  a  good  humor,  and  make  him 
approachable  on  any  subject.  Perhaps, 
but  the  final  outcome  of  the  tobacco 
poison,  a  djrspeptic  condition,  an  irritable 
nervous  system,  is  likely  to  render  the 
good  humor  only  a  spasmodic  or  lucid 
interval  in  an  almost  constant  habit  of 
melancholy. 


But  there  is  a  ph3rsical  or  hygienic  ad- 
vantage in  whistling  which  should  excuse 
it  against  all  the  canons  of  propriety  or 
"good  form."  It  is  often  remarked  that 
the  average  girl  is  so  narrow-chested  and 
in  that  respect  compares  so  unfavorably 
with  her  brother.  May  this  not  be  due  in 
some  measure  to  this  habit  of  whistling 
which  every  boy  acquires  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  at  the  dignity  of  pants,  and  girls 
seldom  do?  Let  any  one  try  for  five 
minutes  the  inhaling  and  exhaling  of  the 
breath  as  occurs  in  the  act  of  whistlings 
and  the  effect  on  the  lungs  and  chest  can 
not  fail  to  be  noticed.  A  daily  practice 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  more  benefit  than 
all  the  patent  inspirators  and  chest  ex- 
panders in  the  market.  An  eminent 
medical  authority  sa3rs:  "All  the  men 
whose  business  is  to  try  the  wind  instru- 
ments made  at  the  various  factories  be- 
fore sending  them  off  for  sale  are,  with- 
out exception,  free  from  pulmonary  af- 
fections. 1  have  known  many  who,  when 
entering  upon  this  calling,  were  very  deli- 
cate, and  who,  nevertheless,  though  their 
duty  obliged  them  to  blow  for  hours  to- 
gether, enjoyed  perfect  health  after  a 
certain  time."  The  action  of  blowing 
wind  instruments  is  the  same  as  that  of 
whistling;  consequently  the  effect  should 
be  the  same,  according  to  the  amount  of 
exercise  taken. 


Attention  in  Reading.— Paul  told 
Timothy  to  give  attendance  to  the  public 
and  private  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
and  to  whatever  might  develop  the  gift  in 
him  received  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  was 
not  only  to  give  attention  to  reading,  but  in 
it,  that  is,  not  only  to  remember  the  duty  of 
daily  reading,  but  while  reading  to  put  his 
whole  soul  to  the  task.  "Meditate  upon 
these  things— care  for  them — give  thyself 
wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  ap- 
pear to  all"  Totui  in  illis,  as  Horace  says, 
or  manibus  pedibusque,  as  Tarentius  puts  it,. 
/./.,  "with  might  and  main."  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, according  to  Dean  Stanley,  was  "  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  nineteenth  century,, 
beyond  question."  Robertson  says:  "I 
know  what  reading  is.    I  read  hard  or  not 
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at  all.  never  skimming.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, have  passed,  like  the  iron  atoms  of 
the  blood,  into  my  mental  constitution." 
The  worst  kind  of  idleness,  he  says,  is  that 
careless  reading  that  allows  thought  to 
run  through  a  thoughtless  mind  as  water 
runs  over  gravel  on  which  nothing  grows. 
He  gave  six  months  to  a  small  octavo  on 
chemistry.  Miss  Martineau  often  gave  an 
hour  to  a  single  page.  That  realizes  the 
meaning  of  "  giving  attendance  "  to  reading. 
That  makes  vivid  the  lexical  sense  of  at- 
tention or  "tension"  of  the  mind,  as  a 
rope  is  tense  when  strained  to  its  utmost 
power.  This  power  of  concentrating  the 
attention  of  another,  or  one's  own,  is  a  cov- 
eted g^ft.  Psychologists  who  use  it  become 
wizards  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  en- 
chain. As  they  concentrate  the  nervous 
energy  to  one  point  they  call  away  con- 
sciousness from  all  other  points,  so  that  a 
pistol  fired  by  the  ear  can  not  be  heard ; 
the  knife  or  forceps  leaves  no  remembered 
pain.    Such  is  the  wonderful  witchery  of 


concentrated  mental  power  in  its  supremacy 
over  the  intellectual  faculties  and  physical 
functions  of  life.  I  speak  not  from  hearsay, 
but  only  of  what  I  have  done  myself  again 
and  again,  with  old  and  young,  in  this  and 
other  lands.  The  light  bums  when  you  get 
a  focus.  Some  brains  are  better  burning 
glasses  than  others,  but  all  people  can  do 
more  with  themselves  and  others  than  they 
imagine. 

There  is  no  need  of  so  much  intellectual 
vagrancy  in  hearing,  seeing,  or  reading. 
Give  attention !  It  is  the  first  call  to  the 
soldier  under  drill.  Children  should  learn 
this  as  their  first  lesson.  Stretch  the  cord 
to  its  fullest  tension.  Beware  of  reverie. 
He  that  has  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  He 
that  reads  let  him  read,  and  not  dream  over 
the  page.  Lessons  would  be  sooner  learned, 
and  commands  sooner  obeyed,  if  reverie  and 
absent-mindddness  were  early  conquered 
and  the  apostle's  motto  made  a  law — **  This 
one  thing  I  do'*  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.  Suc- 
cess is  certain.  E.  P.  thwing. 


SELF-CULTURE. 


/^NE  of  the  most  common  faults  of  our 
^^  erring  humanity,  and  one  that  greatly 
deters  our  moral  advancement,  and  the 
beautifying  and  strengthening  of  our  char- 
acters, is  that  we  persistently  close  our  eyes 
to  our  own  faults,  and  blindly  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  selfish  inclinations.  How 
very  easy  for  us  to  see  that  our  neighbor's 
actions  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  a  noble  character.  How  many 
mental  suggestions  have  we  made  in  refer- 
ence to  his  reform  which  we  might  wisely 
have  adopted  for  ourself.  And  how  much 
precious  time  have  we  lost  in  critically  view- 
ing and  counting  the  real  and  imaginary 
weeds  that  we  discover  in  our  neighbor's 
garden,  which  we  should  have  spent  in 
tearing  up  the  thorns  and  thistles  that  are 
rankly  growing  in  our  own.  And  these 
wasted  moments  roll  onward,  forming  mis- 
spent hours  and  days  that  not  only  strength- 
en the  e\il  traits  of  our  characters  and  add 


new  ones,  but  close  our  eyes  more  tightly,, 
making  us  more  reluctant  to  commence  any 
reform,  and  the  task  itself  more  difficult. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  us  to  form 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  are  radically  wrong,  and  continue  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  them  until  we  cease  to 
regard  them  as  anything  but  right.  This  is 
why  so  many  fail  who  attempt  to  reform 
after  they  have  passed  middle  age.  They 
have  no  solid  or  safe  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a  correct  and  noble  character,  and 
it  is  such  a  difficult  task  for  them  to  tear 
down  the  old  erroneous  foundation  which 
they  have  for  years  been  building  and 
strengthening.  There  are  not  many  of  us,, 
could  we  only  "  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,"  who  would  not  commence  immediately 
to  make  some  correction  in  our  present 
mode  of  living.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise 
plan,  then,  for  us  to  get  outside  of  ourselves 
as  much  as  possible,  and  take  a  careful  view 
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of  our  individual  characters  and  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  our  entire  manhood  and 
womanhood  ? 

This  sdf-examination  is  rather  difficult 
and  requires  careful  work. 

Above  all  it  must  be  as  correct  and  im- 
partial as  possible.  Here  we  encounter  two 
difficulties.  In  the  6rst  place,  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  man  to  sit  as  a  juror  in  his  own  case 
and  render  a  true  verdict.  The  other  diffi- 
culty lies  in  our  incompetency.  We  have 
been  taught  by  one  that  a  certain  thing  is 
right,  and  by  another  that  the  same  thing  is 
wrong.  And  blinded  as  we  are  by  the 
errors  that  have  crept  into  our  past  lives, 
we  are  unable  to  tell,  in  many  cases,  just 
how  far  we  have  deviated  from  the  line  of 
right. 

How,  then,  can  we  examine  ourselves 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  ? 

One  good  way  is  to  take  some  leisure 
time,  and,  without  thinking  at  all  of  pur- 
selves,  to  write  down  all  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  what  we  reg^ard  a  perfect 
man  or  woman,  and  then  compare  ourselves 
with  every  item,  and  see  how  far  we  fall 
below  our  own  standard  of  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

A  still  better  way  is  to  carefully  read  some 
of  the  best  books  treating  on  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  mankind  in  his  various 
relations,  and  see  whether  we  can  find  no 
discrepancies  between  their  teachings  and 
our  own  lives. 

This  work  is  one  that  must  receive  our 
attention  daily.  We  allow  no  day  to  pass 
without  examining  our  outward  appearance 
in  a  glass,  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  im- 
provement we  can  make  or  some  defect  to 
be  removed.  Is  it  not  more  important  that 
we  should  daily  glance  at  our  mental  quali- 
ties for  the  same  purposes  ?  As  we  look 
over  defects  each  morning  we  are  the  better 
prepared  for  the  day's  struggle  in  overcom- 
ing or  removing  them. 

Again,  all  of  our  examinations  must  be 
thorough.  This  means  that  in  our  search 
we  should  leave  no  niche  or  comer  unno- 
ticed. There  may  be  weak  points  in  our 
character  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  shut  our  eyes.  Like  the  untidy 
housekeeper,  who  leaves  the  hidden  nooks 


of  the  kitchen  unswept,  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  pass  by  them  until  so  much 
filth  has  accumulated  that  we  don't  seem  to 
have  the  courage  to  face  them.  Let  us  re- 
member, so  long  as  we  keep  these  faults, 
however  much  we  may  close  our  own  eyes 
to  them,  that  the  worid  around  us  will  not 
close  theirs.  These  are  the  very  points  they 
will  look  at  most.  Shutting  our  eyes  to 
these  faults  is  acting  as  foolishly  as  the  bird 
that  tries  to  escape  its  pursuers  by  placing 
its  head  under  its  wings.  Just  here  is  the 
place  to  commence  work.  Lay  bare  the 
most  defective  points  of  character  to  the 
clearest  sunlight  Let  us  place  the  ugliest 
side  of  our  worst  habits  directly  before  our 
eyes,  and  keep  it  there  till  we  are  willing 
to  abandon  them.  In  making  the  work 
thorough,  we  must  see  that  it  covers  the 
whole  ground.  We  must  go  farther  than 
to  find  out  in  a  passive  sort  of  way  what  we 
are,  and  must  notice  what  we  are  doing. 
We  must  look  about  us  and  examine  every 
relationship  connecting  us  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  see  whether  we  are  fulfilling 
the  various  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  in 
the  sphere  in  which  we  move,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  And  thus,  instead  of  floating^ 
carelessly  onward  through  life,  attending^ 
only  to  such  duties  as  are  crowded  upon  us, 
and  from  which  we  can  not  hide,  if  we 
make  it  a  daily  study  to  seek  opportunities 
of  aiding  others,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
amply  rewarded  in  the  improvement  made 
within  ourselves,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  all  we  can  toward  making 
the  world  a  better  one, 

C.  L.  HILL. 


Sensible  Dressing.— There  is  a  class 
of  women,  unfortunately  not  a  very  large 
class,  whose  dressing  is  above  reproach. 
They  go  out  to  walk,  not  to  show  their 
clothes,  but  to  add  to  their  stock  of 
health.  They  look  as  if  they  could  sit  a 
horse  well,  and  as  if  they  used  often  the 
luxury  of  a  bath.  They  wear  thick-soled 
shoes,  with  low  broad  heels,  shapely  and 
well-fitting.  Their  walking  and  church 
suits  are  of  cloth,  plainly  made,  but  of  ex- 
cellent fit.      Their  gloves  smd  bonnet- 
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strings  are  above  reproach.  The  hair, 
well  cared  for,  is  prettily  waved  or  curled 
above  the  forehead  and  worn  so  as  to 
show  the  shape  of  the  head — a  style  that 
artists  love.  Unless  nature  has  been  very 
niggardly,  no  false  hair  is  allowable.  The 


bonnet  is  becoming,  not  a  mere  ornament, 
and  the  face  is  protected  by  a  veil.  An 
ample  parasol  or  umbrella  is  ready  as  pro- 
tection against  sun  and  rain.  What  ^ult 
can  the  most  censorious  man  find  with  a 
costume  like  this  ? 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC;  OR,  HOW  MY  STAIRS  WERE  PAINTED. 


ONE  day  as  I  sat  playing  on  the  piano, 
a  yojng  lad,  a  painter  by  trade,  was 
sent  to  the  house  by  the  s^nt,  to  paint 
the  street  door. 

While  thus  employed,  I  occasionally 
heard  a  suspicious  shuffling  of  the  feet, 
that  sounded  very  much  like  dancing,  and 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  music 
so  affected  the  young  fellow  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  keep  still. 
After  he  had  finished  the  job  I  went  to 
him  and  asked  :  "  If  he  was  not  going  to 
paint  the  hall  stairs?"  "No,  madam," 
he  answered,  "  I  have  no  orders  for  doing 
so,  and  couldn't  possibly  without."  '*  Oh, 
I  am  so  sorry,"  I  rejoined,  "  but  can  you 
not  do  it  on  your  own  account  ?  "  "  No, 
madam ;  my  time  is  already  paid  for  by 
my  employer ;  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you  ! " 
And  taking  up  his  brush  he  was  about  to 
depart,  when  suddenly  he  halted,  and 
snapping  his  thumb  and  finger  over  his 
head,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it  1 "  then  mur- 
mured something  about  "  a  fair  exchange 
is  no  robbery,"  and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  I 
will  do  it,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  make 
my  own  bargain.  /  paint  and  you  play!* 
"  But  your  employer,"  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest. "  Oh, "  he  answered  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  "  I'll  make  that  all  right  by 
a  little  overwork.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  "  The 
idea  was  such  a  novel  one  that  I  could 
not  repress  a  smile  as  I  answered,  "  Yes, 
we  will  commence  at  once." 

I  threw  open  the  parlor  doors,  raised 
the  top  of  the  piano  and  began  to  play. 
First  I  struck  up  a  medley  of  all  the  na- 
tional airs  that  I  ever  heard.  Then  I  im- 
itated the  banjo,  harp,  drum,  music-box, 
the  singing  of  birds,  and  many  other  little 
pleasantries  with  which  the  musician  is 
familiar.  Strauss  waltzes  came  next,  fol- 
lowed by  little  gems  from  favorite  operas 


with  now  and  then  2ifantasie  or  caprice  d$ 
concert.  Next  in  order  came  the  quadrilles 
and  marches,  ending  with  all  the  jigs  and 
hornpipes  found  in  my  repertoire.  Now  and 
then  I  could  hear  the  unruly  feet  of  my 
handsome  young  painter  as  he  performed  a 
"double  shuffle  "  or  kept  time  to  the  music ; 
and  several  times  I  felt  a  little  concerned 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  paint-keg.  But  I 
played  away,  and  he  painted  for  nearly 
two  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  he  came  to  the  door  and  bowing 
very  low,  said :  "  Madam,  your  stairs  are 
painted.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  bargain, 
and  hope  that  you  are."  "I  certainly 
am,  and  thank  you  very  much,"  I  re- 
plied, as  I  glanced  at  the  well-finished 
work,  "and  hope  that  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  your  employer."  "  If  I 
do,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  will  tell  him  that  I 
was  bewitched  by  the  power  of  music, 
and  couldn't  stop  painting  for  the  life  of 
me.  If  he  don't  believe  it  I  will  send  him 
up  here  to  refinish  the  job."  And  taking 
up  his  keg  and  brushes,  with  another  bow 
he  departed. 

SARAH  E.  DONMALL,  (ANNA  CLEAVES.) 


A  MOTHER  Stood  over  a  stove  cooking 
her  dinner,  when  her  little  boy  of  five 
years  old  entered  the  room  with  a 
thoughtful  look  and  asked  :  "  Doesn't 
God  make  ever3rthing,  mamma?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"And  didn't  he  make  the  trees  and 
the  little  birds  ?  "— "  And  the  beautiful 
flowers,"  she  added. 

"  And  he  made  us  too,"  he  said.  Then 
hesitated  for  a  mometit  as  he  looked  in- 
to the  frying-pan,  "and  he  made  these 
codfish  cakes  too,  didn't  he,  mamma  ?  " 

s.  E.  D. 
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GIRL  AND   EMPRESS. 

THE    CHILDHOOD    OF    THE    CZARINA    OF    RUSSIA. 


THE  Princess  Dagmar,  as  the  Empress 
is  still  called  in  the  land  of  her  birth, 
grew  up  with  her  sister  Alexandra,  now 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  the  Danish 
Court  with  very  modest  surroundings. 
The  Queen  was  an  excellent  mother,  and 
sought  to  develop  in  her  daughters  the 
woman  in  preference  to  the  princess.  It 
used  to  be  said  at  the  capital  that  the 
princesses  were  made  to  help  in  making 
their  own  dresses,  and  that  the  furniture 
in  their  common  bed-room  was  covered 
with  inexpensive  calico.  A  story  of  the 
naive  admiration  expressed  by  Princess 
Dagmar  on  being  shown  the  wedding 
trousseau  of  one  of  the  noble  ladies  at 
court,  and  her  longing  wonder  whether 
she  would  ever  herself  own  "  such  hand- 
some things,"  was  told  with  a  touch  of 
sympathetic  pride  by  the  people  of  Copen- 
hagen, with  whom  the  two  princesses 
were  great  favorites.  Dagmar  had  won 
her  way  deepest  into  the  people's  heart, 
however.  Her  sweet  disposition,  the 
winning  grace  of  her  manner,  and  the 
perfect  freedom  with  which  she,  like  her 
sisters  (and  indeed  the  whole  royal 
family),  moved  among  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  well  calculated  to  gain  for 
her  an  affection  which  followed  her  to 
her  new  home,  and  found  expression  at 
her  wedding  in  a  score  of  wa3rs  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  princess  pro- 
foundly. At  every  subsequent  appear- 
ance at  her  father's  court  she  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  even  embraced  her  husband,  despite 
the  rumors  of  his  sinister  character  and 
violent  temper,  that  from  the  beginning 
had  threatened  to  make  the  match  an 
unpopular  one.  The  Czarowitz  appar- 
ently took  kindly  to  this  popularity,  and 
when  at  Copenhagen  mingled  freely  with 
the  populace.  His  bluff,  soldierly  way 
soon  found  favor,  and  when  Dagmar's 
children,  in  little  kilted  suits  and  with 
dark  hair  "  banged  "  over  their  foreheads, 
began  to  be  seen  about  the  park,  at  Fred- 


ensborg,  "  grandpapa's  "  summer  palace^ 
the  reconciliation  to  the  foreigner  was 
complete. 

One  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Princess  Dagmar 
was,  perhaps,  her  name.  Her  father  had 
wisely  given  to  all  his  children,  except 
Alexandra,  old  historical  Danish  names» 
identified  with  the  past  of  the  nation. 
Frederick  Christian,  Valdemar,  and  Thy- 
ra,  are  all  names  that  hold  a  high  place 
in  Danish  history,  and  live  in  its  songs 
and  traditions.  But  of  all  the  nation's 
great  names  none  is  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  Danish  people  than  that  of  Dag- 
mar, the  Queen  of  the  victorious  Valde- 
mar, and  the  friend  of  the  needy  and 
oppressed  throughout  the  land,  whose 
goodness  was  so  great  that  on  her  un- 
timely death-bed,  according  to  tradition^ 
no  greater  sin  weighed  upon  her  con- 
science than  sewing  a  lace  sleeve  on 
Sunday.  The  people  of  Copenhagen 
among  whom  the  Princess  Dagmar 
moved  liked  to  compare  her  virtues  with 
those  of  the  beloved  Queen,  and,  at  her 
departure  for  her  Russian  home,  the 
fervent  wish  followed  her  that  she  would 
prove  in  truth  a  veritable  Dagmar — a 
"  harbinger  of  day  "  to  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple whose  Empress  she  was  some  day  to 
become.  The  Princess  Dagmar  was  not 
a  handsome  child,  her  features  being 
clumsy  though  pleasing;  but  she  grew 
into  a  very  beautiful  woman,  like  her 
sister  Alexandra.  In  every  print-shop  in 
Copenhagen  pictures  of  her  and  her  hus- 
band, with  their  children,  are  for  sale. 
The  children  have  little  of  their  mother's 
looks,  but  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
their  father. 


Never  be  at  your  place  of  business 
when  a  person  wants  to  borrow  money 
of  you ;  because,  if  you  are  in,  you  will 
be  out,  but  if  you  are  out,  you  will  be 
in. 
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WARM  BATHING  VERSUS  COLD  BATHING. 


ONE  person  in  a  hundred  nnay  be  able 
to  take  a  cold  bath  every  morning,  the 
year  around.  But  we  doubt  if  there  is  one 
person  in  a  million  who  can  do  this  without 
more  or  less  damage  to  health,  especially  if 
the  bathing  is  done  in  the  evening. 

It  rarely  happens  in  this  climate  that  the 
water  is  over  65  degrees  in  the  warmest 
weather,  unless  it  is  in  some  quiet  place  ;  cer- 
tainly the  Croton  water  of  New  York,  or  the 
Ridgewood  water  of  Brooklyn,  or  the  Cochit- 
uate  water  of  Boston,  or  Schuylkill  water  of 
Philadelphia,  are  rarely  as  high  as  65  de- 
grees, while  the  human  body  is  98,  and  some- 
times 100.  With  the  water  thirty  degrees  be- 
low the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  bath 
produces  a  shock  and  a  tax  on  the  system, 
which  are  not  wholesome.  We  have  known 
men  who  boasted  that  they  took  a  cold  bath 
every  morning,  but  we  never  saw  one  of  them 
with  whom  we  should  be  willing  to  change 
places. 

One  might  take  a  hand -bath,  for  the 
rubbing  of  the  hand  serves  to  modify  the 
shock ;  besides,  a  quart  of  water  does  not 
require  so  much  animal  heat  to  warm  it  as 
a  barrel  of  water  does  in  a  bath-tub.  A 
shower-bath  of  cold  water  is  a  very  severe 
test  for  the  skin  of  a  sensitive  person.  We 
know  a  few  men  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  shocked  by  a  cold  bath,  but  when  we 
read%f  men  being  subjected  to  such  a  shower- 
bath  as  is  inflicted  at  Sing-Sing  prison,  and 
other  similar  places,  and  kept  on  until  the 
teeth  chatter  and  the  lips  are  blue,  we  think 
that  cruelty  has  found  its  "  perfect  work," 


and  we  recommend  that  the  administrators 
of  such  punishment  be  required  to  take  a 
dose  of  their  own  medicine,  and  they  would 
soon  learn  that  the  "  cat-o'-nine-tails,"  ap- 
plied with  reasonable  vigor,  is  much. more 
easily  borne  than  a  cold  shower-bath. 

We  want  the  water  of  a  bath,  even  in 
hot  weather,  somewhat  modified  by  warm 
water,  so  that  in  lying  still  in  it  for  a  minute 
it  will  feel  neither  cold  nor  warm.  When 
the  system  has  been  perspiring  abundantly 
all  day,  it  needs  tepid  water  for  the  bath  all 
the  more.  If  we  must  take  cold-water 
baths  let  us  have  them  in  March  or  October, 
when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  not  wide 
open  and  relaxed.  But  in  July  and  August 
we  would  by  all  means  have  it  tempered,  so 
that  one  could  stand  and  dry  off  without  the 
use  of  the  towel  and  still  have  a  good  healthy 
circulation  and  no  chills. 

BATHING  INFANTS. 

Some  people  subject  their  children  to 
more  bathing  than  is  wholesome,  and  we 
would  not  apply  cold  water  to  them,  nor 
that  which  is  very  warm  ;  for  a  hot  bath  is 
as  bad  as  a  cold  one,  unless  a  person,  hav- 
ing a  chill,  wants  to  promote  capillary  cir- 
culation and  warm  up  the  system.  But  the 
performance  of  bathing  infants  should  not 
be  the  severe  test  to  which  many  people 
think  it  their  duty  to  subject  them.  Paraly- 
sis not  unfrequently  occurs  from  this  treat- 
ment. Persons  who  bathe  much  in  cold 
water  acquire  a  rough,  dry  skin,  and  many 
people  become  fanatical  on  this  subject  of 
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bathing,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children.  Their  idea  is  that  every  day  of 
the  year  soap  and  water  must  be  applied  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  We  doubt  if  that  is 
necessary  in  most  cases,  and  especially  do 
we  doubt  it  in  persons  of  delicate  health : 
those  who  have  not  blood  enough  to  keep 
themselves  warm,  or  vitality  to  promote  the 
circulation  after  a  bath. 

There  is  a  certain  natural,  oily  softness 
to  the  skin,  which  the  frequent  use  of  strong 
soap  tends  to  remove,  and  to  leave  the  skin 
dry  and  parched. 

If  one  would  know  what  the  effect  of  ex- 
cessive application  of  water  on  the  skin  is, 
let  him  put  his  hand  in  w^ter  and  hold  it 
there  for  an  hour,  doing  it  steadily  every 
day,  and  he  will  find  that  the  skin  will  be- 
come rough  and  unnatural  in  condition,  if 
not  absolutely  diseased. 

Bathing  two  or  three  times  a  week  is 
certainly  enough  for  cleanliness,  for  a  per- 
son who  is  not  engaged  in  business  which 
is  dusty  and  dirty.  If  a  person  be  engaged 
in  such  an  occupation,  daily  bathing  for  the 
purpose  of  cleanliness  is  of  course  allowable. 
The  parts  of  the  system  most  exposed,  such 
as  the  hands,  face,  neck,  and  in  many  cases 
the  feet,  if  they  perspire  freely,  need  abun- 
dant ablution ;  but  as  to  a  daily  full  bath  in 
cold  water,  we  disbelieve  in  it  in  toto. 


We  have  mentioned  water  at  65  degrees, 
which  is  about  as  high  as  it  runs  in  the 
summer,  especially  in  public  water  works  ; 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  it  when  it  is 
down  to  thirty-five  or  forty  ?  Consider  the 
wonderful  difference  between  that  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  what  a  con- 
ductor of  heat  water  is,  how  rapidly  it  de- 
presses that  of  the  body !  In  warm  climates 
where  the  ocean  and  the  streams  are  very 
warm,  people  bathe  as  a  luxury  and  a  pleas- 
ure, but  in  these  sharp,  frost-touched  lati- 
tudes, thousands  of  people  become  martyrs 
to  cold  water. 

We  would  not  forego  the  frequent  wash- 
ing of  the  head.  Nothing  is  more  disgust- 
ing than  dirty  hair  and  scalp;  and  having 
much  to  do  with  heads,  we  sometimes  finci 
a  partially  bald  head  covered  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  dandruff,  dirt,  arnd  the  oil  of  the 
skin,  and  as  it  is  neither  ornamental  nor 
useful,  we  would  beg  to  suggest  to  elderly 
men  especially,  whose  hair  is  somewhat 
thin,  to  keep  the  head  clean.  Many  an  old 
man  who  is  scrupulously  neat  about  the 
face,  neck,  ears,  and  nails,  may  have  the  top 
and  back  of  the  head  offensively  and  dis- 
gracefully dirty,  and  not  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  it.  Let  bald  heads  be  carefully 
and  frequently  washed. — Practical  Phre- 
nologist, 


QUACKERY  WITHIN  THE  PROFESSION. 


THE  profession  is  probably  unaware  of 
the  progress  steadily  made  by  medical 
quackery  in  its  diverse  forms  and  dis- 
guises. Quackery  which  is  not  medical 
^  — in  the  sense  of  being  practiced  by  duly 
qualified  men — is  undoubtedly  an  evil, 
but  its  consequences  are  not  comparable 
with  the  effects  of  such  quackery  as  is 
growing  apace  within  our  own  ranks,  and 
slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  undermining 
the  respect  and  confidence  which  the  pro- 
fession has  hitherto  deserved  and  received 
from  the  public. 

We  sometimes  wonder  that  our  calling 
does  not  command  the  warm  recognition 
in  certain  quarters  to  which  it  seems  en- 
titled.     For  a  sufficient  explanation  of 


this  default  in  the  estimation  of  society, 
let  us  look  to  the  prevailing  and  almost 
daily  increasing  popularity  of  "  systems  ** 
and  "  cures  "  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly,  sup- 
ported or  countenanced  by  the  profession. 
There  is  a  sentimental  and  mock-heroic 
spirit  abroad  which  burlesques  the  can- 
dor of  "truth-seeking,"  and  even  mimics 
the  impulses  of  chivalry.  We  hesitate  to 
condemn  any  system,  "  lest  there  should 
be  some  good  in  it,"  and  we  are  too  ten- 
der-hearted and  polite  to  deal  honestly 
by  its  promoters,  even  though  we  recog- 
nize the  fallacy  of  their  pretensions,  and 
more  than  suspect  their  motives.  This  is 
not  a  faithful  line  of  conduct  in  reference 
to  our  profession,  nor  is  it  loyal  to  sci- 
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ence,  which  is  one  of  the  many  constitu- 
ent parts  and  aspects  of  truth.  We  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  a  perfectly  just 
and  truthful  conception  of  the  science  of 
medicine  must  bar  the  recognition  of  sys- 
tems and  cures  of  any  class  or  description. 
The  art  of  healing  is  not  a  system,  and 
can  never  be  made  one.  It  is  simply  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  laws  of 
health  in  the  remedy  of  disease.  We 
study  the  **  symptoms  "  of  a  malady  with 
a  riew  to  the  acquisition  of  precise 
knowledge  as  to  its  nature,  course,  and 
rational  treatment.  We  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation of  disease  over  the  boundary- 
line  of  death,  and  explore  the  cadaver 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
morbid  state  on  the  organism,  and  to 
elicit  its  organic  causes,  albeit  we  too 
commonly  confound  effects  with  causes. 
We  test  the  powers  and  analyze  the  con- 
stitution of  drugs,  and  we  scrutinize  and 
make  careful  trial  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment, to  obtain  a  reasonable  acquaint- 
ance with  their  natures  and  actions.  In 
brief,  we  take  any  amount  of  trouble  and 
resort  to  every  means  at  our  disposal  to 
render  the  principles  and  practice  of  our 
art  rational.  This  is  our  duty,  and  it  is 
the  only  method  consistent  with  self-rfe- 
spect  and  professional  integrity;  but,  if 
side  by  side  with  this  policy  we  cherish  a 
spirit  of  credulity  which  renders  us  ever 
ready  to  countenance  systems  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing— because  there  is  noth- 
ing to  know — and  take  a  false  pride  in 
showing  friendliness  to  quacks  and  char- 
latans, the  good  work  we  ourselves  may  do 
is  changed  to  evil  by  reason  of  the  actual 
or  implied  sanction  we  give  to  the  bad 
work  done  by  others. 

Nothing  is  so  much  needed  just  now  as 
the  rise  in  our  midst  of  a  stem  and  un- 
compromising apostle  of  sincerity  in  sci- 
ence— a  man  of  unpitying  animosity  to 
humbug  in  all  its  forms,  who  will  not 
hesitate  at  any  bidding  to  denounce 
wrong-doing  and  untruthfulness,  let  who 
may  be  the  offender.  It  is  time  that  a 
spirit  of  manliness  went  out  in  our  ranks 
to  chase  away  the  lying  spirit  of  mock 
courtesy  —  the  faint-hearted  and  time- 


serving sentimentality — which  makes  us 
so  ready  to  look  kindly  on  any  pretender 
and  so  reluctant  to  expose  any  pretense. 

There  can  not  possibly  be  a  "  system  " 
or  "cure"  in  medicine.  There  are  no 
rule-of-thumb  methods  and  no  mysteries 
in  true  science.  If  we  do  not  know  what 
a  remedy  is  and  how  it  acts,  we  have  no 
right  as  honest  men  to  employ  it.  The 
time  has  passed  for  the  working  of  cures 
by  charms  and  the  recourse  to  nostrums. 
We  pander  to  the  credulity  of  the  un- 
skilled community  when  we  show  our- 
selves credulous.  We  patronize  and  en- 
courage quackery  when  we  extend  pro- 
fessional recognition  to  a  quack.  Every 
man  is  a  quack — whether  qua^fied  or  un- 
qualified— ^who  emplo)rs  a  remedy  without 
knowing  why,  or  who  adopts  .a  "sji^stem  " 
in  medicine. 

The  profession  must  speak  out  clearly 
and  strongly  on  this  point  and  without 
delay.  From  the  highest  places  in  so- 
ciety to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people* 
there  is  just  now  a  grievous  readiness  to 
"believe  in  "quacks  and  quackery.  We 
have  ourselves  to  thank  for  this  most  ad- 
verse "feeling"  and  "influence."  It  is 
the  stirring  of  the  viper  we  have  brought 
in  from  the  cold,  where  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  more  robust  intelligence  than 
those  of  to-day  left  it — ^the  viper  we  have 
warmed  and  fed  and  brought  back  to  life ; 
and  now  it  is  preparing  to  rise  and  sting 
the  hand  that  caressed  it. 

The  way  to  encounter  the  charlatanry 
which  is  making  head  against  science,  is 
to  be  at  once  more  candid  and  more  con- 
spicuously honest  in  our  dealings  with  the 
public.  We  must  lay  aside  the  last  ves- 
tige of  the  robe  of  mystery,  and  show  by 
our  words  and  works,  our  conduct  and 
policy,  that  medicine  is  not  a  science  that 
admits  of  inspiration,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  healing  is  not  an  art  which  can  be 
acquired  by  the  unlearned.  There  is  no 
system  or  cure,  or  charm  or  nostrum 
known  to  the  profession ;  our  calling  con- 
sists solely  in  the  rational  study  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  on  common-sense  prin- 
ciples. For  those  who  pretend  to  a  sort 
of  inspiration  we  have  no  professional 
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friendship,  and  toward  the  promoters  of 
^sterns  and  'pathies  we  can  have  no 
leaning,  or  any  feeling  other  than  that  of 
suspicion,  if  not  pity  and  contempt. 
They  can  have  no  place  in  our  profes- 
sional intercourse,  and  we  can  have  noth- 


ing to  say  to  them  or  their  work.  This 
is  the  only  sentiment  worthy  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  its  dealings  with  medical 
quacks,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
revival  of  its  old  spirit  is  most  earnestly 
to  be  desired. — London  Lancet. 


INCONGRUOUS  FANCIES  IN  DREAMING. 


IN  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Symonds, 
of  England,  the  author  tells  us  that, 
in  sleep— with  the  muscles  relaxed,  the 
senses  at  rest,  thought  and  voluntary 
motion  in  repose— the  work  of  the  or- 
ganic functions  goes  on,  the  blood  circu- 
lates, is  purified  by  respiration,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  the  body  lives  the  life  of 
a  vegetable.  But  there  are  varied  de- 
grees of  sleep.  Some  of  our  senses  may 
be  comparatively  wakeful,  whilst  others 
are  in  sound  repose.  In  this  state  one  or- 
gan may  receive  impressions  that  will  ex- 
cite activity  of  association  in  others  more 
or  less  wakeful.  It  is  this  incomplete 
state  of  sleep,  this  semi-repose  of  the  fac- 
ulties, which  produces  dreams. 

Dr.  Macnish,  "happening  to  sleep  in 
damp  sheets,  dreamed  he  was  draped 
through  a  stream."  Dr.  Symonds  wit- 
nessed in  his  sleep  what  he  thought  was 
a  prolonged  storm  of  thunder,  which  he 
was  afterward  able  to  trace  to  the  light  of 
a  candle  brought  suddenly  into  the  dark 
room  where  he  had  fallen  asleep.  He  re- 
lates that  a  person  having  a  blister  ap- 
plied to  his  head,  fancied  he  was  scalped 
by  a  party  of  Indians.  "I  remember 
when  a  boy,  sleeping  in  a  strange 
house,  in  an'  old  -  fashioned  room, 
with  an  oaken  store-cupboard  over  the 
bed.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  being  mur- 
dered, the  assassin  struck  me  on  the 
head,  and  I  awoke  with  a  sense  of  pain 
in  that  region.  Putting  my  hand  to  my 
forehead  I  found  it  sticky — ^with  blood ! 
I  felt  almost  too  ill  to  cry  for  help,  but  at 
length  I  alarmed  the  household ;  and,  on 
procuring  a  light,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  fermenting  jam  had  leaked  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboad  and  fallen 
upon  my  head  in  a  sluggish  stream.    A 


few  months  ago,  shortly  before  going  to 
bed,  a  friend  had  been  discussing  with 
me  the  peculiar  instincts  of  animals,  and, 
more  particularly,  their  sense  of  the  com- 
ing on  of  storms.  After  this  he  dreamed 
he  was  a  Worcester  short-horn  grazing  in 
a  pleasant  meadow  on  the  Herefordshire 
side  of  Malvern  Hills.  He  had  a  number 
of  companions.  *Signs  of  a  storm  appeared 
in  the  sky ;  a  misty  vapor  hung  on  the 
well-known  beacon.  He  remembered 
distinctly,  although  he  was  a  cow,  watch- 
ing, with  a  sense  of  great  delight,  the 
beauty  of  the  preliminary  tokens  of  the 
storm.  With  the  other  cows  he  quietly 
strolled  toward  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent 
tree  and  waited  until  the  storm  should 
break.  He  was  chewing  the  cud,  and  he 
relished  its  herbaceous  flavor.  He  dis- 
tinctly remembered  wagging  his  tail ;  yet 
all  the  time  he  had  full  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  a  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery." 

Dr.  Macnish  says  once  his  dreaming 
traveled  so  far  into  the  regions  of  absurd- 
ity, that  he  conceived  himself  to  be  riding 
upon  his  own  back;  one  of  the  resem- 
blances being  mounted  on  another,  and 
both  animated  with  a  soul  appertaining 
to  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
knew  not  whether  he  was  the  carrier  or 
the  carried. 

These  are  odd  examples  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  "  the  imperfection  of  the  dream- 
ing memory,"  which  is  most  strongly  il- 
lustrated when  we  dream  of  those  who 
are  dead.  "  We  believe  them  still  to  be 
living,  simply  because  we  have  forgotten 
that  they  are  dead."  A  friend  of  Dr.  Sy- 
monds dreamed  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
he  carried  his  own  body  in  a  coach  to 
bury  it.    When  he  reached  the  place  of 
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burial,  a  stranger  said,  "  I  would  not  ad- 
vise you,  sir,  to  bury  your  body  in  this 
place,  for  they  are  about  to  build  so  near 
It,  that^  I  have  no  doubt  the  body  will  be 
disturbed  by  the  builders."  "  That,"  re- 
plied the  dreamer,  "  is  very  true.  I  thank 
you  for  the  information,  and  will  bury  it 
in  another  spot " ;  upon  which  he  awoke. 


Useful  Remedies.  —  The  following 
remedies  being  both  safe  and  efficacious 
ivill  be  found  valuable  when  needed : 

Hiccough, — Saturate  a  lump  of  sugar 
with  strong  vinegar,  and  allow  it  to  dis- 
solve slowly  in  the  mouth. 

Look  fixedly  on  the  blade  of  an  open 
penknife. 

Swallow  nine  mouthfuls  of  cold  water 
without  taking  breath. 

Make  a  deep  inspiration,  and  hold  the 
breath  as  long  as  possible. 

Swallow  slowly  as  much  cold  water  as 
you  can  get  down,  and  thus  distend  the 
stomach. 

A  simple  cure  for  obstinate  hiccough 
consists  in  placing  the  hand  flat  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  making  firm  pres- 
sure. Should  this  prove  unsuccessful, 
place  a  firm  roll  of  muslin  on  the  same 
place,  securing  it  by  a  napkin  bound 
tightly  around. 

Earache, — Closing  the  mouths  of  in- 
fants and  children,  and  simply  blowing 
into  the  nose,  is  often  a  very  valuable 
method  of  relieving  a  severe  earache. 

Poison  Oak,  Ivy,  and  Sumach, — For  the 
disagreeable  effects  caused  by  coming  in 
contact  with  these  plants,  dissolve  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  water — as  much  as  the 
water  will  take  up — and  bathe  the  poi- 
soned places  freely  every  two  hours.  Mu- 
riate of  ammonia  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

Choking, — As  the  sufferer  may  die  be- 
fore the  physician  arrives,  it  is  well 
enough  to  know  that  speedy  relief  some- 
times follows  getting  upon  all  fours  and 
coughing.  Another  procedure,  often  suc- 


cessful, is  for  some  one^to  blow  forcibly 
into  the  patient's  ear. 

Foreign  Substances  in  the  Ear. — Chil- 
dren often  get  buttons,  pebbles,  etc.,  in 
the  ear.  In  such  cases  dip  the  end  of  a 
suitable  stick  in  melted  glue,  and  care- 
fully insert  it  in  the  ear  until  it  reaches 
the  substance.  Then  gently  withdraw 
the  stick,  and  the  button  or  pebble  will 
come  out  attached  to  its  end.  Another 
good  plan  is  to. take  horse-hair  of  suffi- 
cient .length,  double  it  into  a  loop;  then, 
placing  the  patient  on  his  side,  pass  the 
loop  into  the  ear  as  far  as  it  will  go,  turn 
it  gently,  and,  at  the  first  or  second  with- 
drawal, the  substance  wiU  come  out  in  the 
loop. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nose. — A  piece  of  brown 
paper,  folded  two  or  three  times  and 
placed  between  the  upper  lip  and  the 
gum,  will,  in  many  instances,  at  once  stop 
the  bleeding.  A  vigorous  motion  of  the 
jaws,  as  if  in  the  act  of  mastication,  will 
often  check  the  bleeding.  In  the  case  of 
a- child,  a  wad  of  paper  should  be  placed 
in  its  mouth,  and  the  child  instructed  to 
chew  on  it  hard.  Pressing  the  finger 
firmly  up)on  the  little  artery  that  supplies 
the  blood  to  the  side  of  the  face  affected 
will  usually  check  the  bleeding. 

L.  H.  WASHINGTON,  M.D. 


O  HEAVEN  !  for  one  generation  of  clean 
and  unpolluted  men — men  whose  veins 
are  not  fed  by  fire ;  men  fit  to  be  com- 
panions of  pure  women ;  men  worthy 
to  be  the  fathers  of  children ;  men  who 
do  not  stumble  upon  the  rock  of  apo- 
plexy at  mid-age  or  go  blindly  groping 
and  staggering  down  into  a  drunkard's 
grave,  but  who  sit  and  look  upon  the 
faces  of  their  grandchildren  with  eyes 
undimmed  and  heart  uncankered.  Such 
a  generation  as  this  is  possible  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  to  produce  such  a  generation  as 
this  the  persistent,  conscientious  work  of 
the  public  press  is  entirely  competent  as 
an  instrumentality. — Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
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RESCUE  WORK  IH  RELATION  TO  PROSTITUTION  AND  DISEASE. 

BY  DR.   ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,*  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MORAL    EDUCATION    OP    THE 
YOUNG  IN  RELATION  TO  SEX." 


T  N  treating  of  the  subject  of  rescue  work 
*■  in  relation  to  prostitution  and  disease, 
T  will  begin  by  stating  certain  propositions 
which  are  fundamental,  and  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  ample  proof. 

First.  By  prostitution  is  meant  mercenary 
and  promiscuous  sexual  relations,  without 
affection,  and  without  mutual  responsibility. 
Second.  Its  object  is  on  one  side  pecuni- 
ary gain,  on  the  other  side  the  exercise  of 
physical  lust.  It  is  the  conversion  of  men 
into  brutes,  and  of  women  into  machines. 

Third.  So  far  from  its  being  necessary  to 
humanity,  it  is  the  destruction  of  humanity. 
It  is  productive  of  disease,  of  gross  physical 
cruelty,  of  moral  death. 

Lastly.  It  should  be  checked  by  l^sla- 
tive  enactment,  and  destroyed  by  social 
opinion. 

To  amplify  and  enforce  the  forego- 
ing propositions  would  necessitate  a  full 
consideration  of  the  general  subject,  which 
I  do  not  now  propose  to  take  up,  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  special  consideration 
of  rescue  work  and  of  disease.  And  first  I 
will  speak  of  legislation,  not  for  checking 
vice,  but  for  making  it  respectable  ;  the  sys- 
tem which  provides  for,  and  not  restrains. 
I  solemnly  declare  that  so  far  from  this  sys- 
tem being  a  necessary  part  of  society,  it  is 
the  greatest  crime  that  can  be  committed 
against  our  common  humanity. 

Let  me  lay  bare  to  you  the  root  of  the 
whole  evil  system  of  regulation  which  pre- 
vails in  Europe,  because,  as  a  physician  ac- 
quainted with  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical laws  of  the  human  frame,  and  as  one 
who  has  lived  through  a  generation  of  med- 
ical practice  amongst  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, I  can  speak  to  you  with  a  positive 
and  practical  knowledge  rarely  possessed  by 
women.    The  central  point  of  all  this  mon- 


*  A  pap«r  read  before  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Woman,  at  its  Women's  Congress,  held 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  in  October,  x8di. 


strous  evil  is  an  audacious  insult  to  the  nat- 
ure of  men,  a  slander  upon  their  human 
constitution.  It  is  the  assertion  that  men 
are  not  capable  of  self-control,  that  they  are 
so  dominated  by  overwhelming  physical  in- 
stincts  that  they  can  neither  resist  nor  con- 
trol the  animal  nature,  and  that  they  would 
destroy  their  mental  or  physical  health  by 
the  practice  of  self-control.  Now  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  you  should  under- 
stand exactly  the  nature  of  this  dangerous 
falsehood.  It  is  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
kinds  of  falsehoods — the  perversion  of  truth. 
I  think  it  was  Swedenborg  who  said :  "  I  saw 
a  truth  let  down  into  hell,  and  forthwith  it 
became  a  lie."  I  have  often  thought  of  this 
bold  image,  when  observing  in  the  present 
day  the  audacious  lie  which  is  announced  as 
truth,  in  relation  to  that  grand  and  univer- 
sal force  of  humanity,  the  sexual  power. 

When  you  see  a  poor  drunkard  reeling 
about  the  streets,  when  you  recognize  the 
crimes  and  misery  produced  by  intemper- 
ance, you  do  not  say  that  drunkenness  is 
necessary  to  men,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
provide  clean  and  attractive  gin-shops  and 
any  amount  of  unadulterated  alcohol  ta 
meet  the  craving  appetites  of  old  and  young. 
On  the  contrary,  you  form  a  mighty  crusade 
against  intemperance.  And  how  do  you  go 
to  work  ?  You  recognize  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity which  exists  in  human  nature  for 
amusement,  social  stimulus,  refreshment, 
change,  and  cheerful  hilarity;  and  so  you 
provide  bright  entertainments,  bands  of 
hope,  and  excursions  for  the  young,  attract- 
ive coffee  palaces  and  clubs  for  the  adults  ; 
in  your  entertainments  you  substitute  whole- 
some drinks  for  "  fire-water  ";  you  repress 
the  sale  of  alcohol  by  legislative  enactments ; 
you  arrest  drunken  men  and  women ;  and 
you  establish  inebriate  asylums  for  their 
voluntary  cure.  You  recognize  that  drunk- 
enness is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  legiti- 
mate human  necessities,  and  you  set  to 
work  to  reform  public  opinion  and  social 
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customs.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  you  leg- 
islate, on  the  other  hand  you  educate.  You 
perceive  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  hu- 
manity is  its  power  of  intellectually  guiding 
life,  and  you  train  boys  and  girls  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  specially  human  faculty,  moral 
self-control. 

Passion  unchecked,  untransfigured  by 
affection,  is  like  fiery  alcoholic  poison  to  the 
human  constitution.  It  constantly  grows  by 
indulgence ;  the  more  it  is  yielded  to,  the 
fiercer  it  becomes ;  an  instinct  which  at  first 
was  governable,  and  susceptible  of  elevation 
and  enlightened  direction  and  control, 
becomes,  through  constant  indulgence, 
a  vicious  domination,  ungovernable  and 
unrestrainable.  When  unsubdued  it  in- 
jures the  health,  produces  disease,  aad 
grows  into  an  irresistible,  tyrannical  pos- 
session, which  converts  human  beings  into 
selfish,  cruel,  and  inhuman  devils.  This 
is  what  the  great  universal  force  of  sexual 
passion  becomes  when  we  resolutely  ignore 
it  in  childhood  and  youth  ;  refuse  to  guide 
it,  but  subject  it  to  accumulated  vicious  in- 
fluences in  manhood;  and  when  even  our 
churches  and  religious  organizations  are 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  deal  with  this  most 
powerful  force  of  our  God-created  human 
i\ature.  Thus  we  suffer  it  to.  grow  into  a 
rampant  evil — a  real  drunkenness — ^and  then 
we  have  the  audacity  to"  say  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  :  "  This  is  the  nature  of  men  ; 
they  have  not  the  human  power  of  intelli- 
gent self-control ;  women  must  recognize 
this  fact,  and  it  must  be  accepted  and  pro- 
vided for." 

Now,  I  say  deliberately,  speaking  as  a 
Christian  woman,  that  such  a  statement, 
and  such  a  belief,  is  blasphemy.  It  is  blas- 
phemy on  our  Creator,  who  has  brought  our 
human  nature  into  being;  and  it  is  the 
most  deadly  insult  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  men.  Do  not  accept  this  falsehood.  I 
state  to  you  as  a  physician  that  there  is  no 
fact  in  physiology  more  clearly  known  than 
the  constantly  increasing  power  which  the 
mind  can  exercise  over  the  body  either  for 
good  or  evil.  If  you  let  corrupt  servants 
injure  your  little  children,  if  you  allow  your 
boys  and  youth  to  practice  vice  at  school 
and  college,  it  you  establish  one    law  ot 


divorce  for  a  man  and  another  for  a  woman, 
if  you  refuse  to  protect  the  chastity  of  mi- 
nors, if  you  establish  licensed  houses,  pros- 
titutes, and  procurers,  you  are  using  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  for  evil. 
You  are,  indeed,  educating  the  sexual  faculty, 
but  educating  it  in  evil.  Our  youth  thus  grow 
up  under  the  powerful  influence  of  direct 
education  in  vice ;  but  so  far,  even  in  our 
so-called  Christian  civilization,  we  are 
ashamed  to  attempt  direct  education  of 
those  faculties  for  good. 

I  have  made  the  above  remarks  as  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  subject  of  disease,  as 
well  as  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proper 
place  which  "  rescue  work  "  must  occupy  in 
humanitary  work.  As  prostitution  is  the 
direct  result  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  as  it 
is  an  evil  trade  carried  on  between  men  and 
women,  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  **  mop 
up  the  ocean  "  as  attempt  to  check  prosti- 
tution, unless  at  the  same  time  this  root  of 
the  evil  is  attacked. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  I  would  encourage,  not  discourage  res- 
cue work,  and  I  would  enlarge  its  scope.  I 
honor  the  self-denial  and  beneficence  even 
of  those  who  can  not  see  the  source  of  the 
evil  they  are  trying  to  mitigate ;  but  I  would 
much  more  strongly  encourage  those  who, 
being  engaged  in  this  work,  do  at  the  same 
time  clearly  recognize  that  the  warfare 
against  licentiousness  is  the  more  funda- 
mental work,  and  who,  whilst  engaged  in 
rescue  wprk,  bid  God-speed  and  give  sub- 
stantial encouragement  to  all  others  who 
are  directly  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
against  every  custom,  institution,  or  law 
that  promotes  vice.  Such  earnest  rescue 
workers  are  not  simply  mopping  up  the 
ocean  :  they  are  also  helping,  by  their  en- 
couragement of  other  fundamental  work,  to 
build  up  a  strong  dyke,  which  will  resist  the 
ravages  of  destructive  evil  forces.  Thus, 
any  efforts  that  can  be  made  to  teach  per- 
sonal modesty  to  the  little  boys  and  girls  in 
our  common  schools  all  over  the  country 
would  form  a  powerful  influence  to  prevent 
prostitution.  Attention  to  sexual  morality 
in  educational  establishments  everywhere, 
in  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges, 
among  young  men  and  young  women,  is  of 
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fundamental  importance.  Illicit  relations 
may  and  should  be  absolutely  stopped  in 
every  place  where  the  young  are  assembled  ; 
and  the  habit  of  private  vice  may  be  checked 
by  moral  influence.  It  is  criminal  that  we 
do  not  thus  guard  the  young.  Also,  efforts 
to  secure  decency  in  the  streets,  in  literature, 
in  public  amusements,  form  another  series 
of  efforts  which  make  a  direct  attack  upon 
vice,  and  cut  away  another  cause  of  pros- 
titution. Again,  the  abolition  of  unjust 
laws  an4  the  establishment  of  moral  legis- 
lation forms  another  series  of  effort,  and 
a  vital  attack  upon  the  roots  of  the  evil. 
Always  remember  that  the  laws  of  a  coun- 
try possess  a  really  terrible  responsibility 
through  the  way  in  which  they  influence  the 
rising  generation.  Inequality  between  the 
sexes  in  the  law  of  divorce,  tolerance  of 
seduction  of  minors,  the  attempt  to  check 
disease  by  the  inspection  of  vicious  women, 
while  equally  vicious  men  are  untouched,  all 
these  striking  examples  of  the  unjust  and 
immoral  attitude  of  legislation  will  serve  to 
show  how  law  may  become  a  powerful 
agent  for  evil.  Now,  every  encouragement 
afforded  to  such  fundamental  efforts,  either 
through  subscriptions  of  money,  through 
expressed  sympathy,  or  through  active  work, 
is  also  aid  to  rescue  work,  because  such  fun- 
damental efforts  attack  the  causes  of  e\nls. 

I  have  said  I  would  enlarge  the  scope  of 
rescue  work.  It  should  apply  to  young 
men,  as  well  as  women.  We  do  not  suffi- 
ciently realize  how  immensely  difficult  it  is 
for  any  young  person  who  has  once  given 
way  to  criminal  indulgence  to  give  up  the 
enslaving  habit.  The  wisest  and  most  per- 
sistent aid  is  needed  to  enable  the  weak- 
ened will  to  regain  its  mastery  over  the  nat- 
ure. The  church  has  here  a  great  work 
before  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  every 
Christian  congregation  should  set  apart 
some  of  its  wisest  men  and  women  as  coun- 
selors of  the  young,  and  train  such  coun- 
selors in  this  special  and  vital  duty. 

Having  thus  stated  the  aspect  under 
which  rescue  work  must  be  regarded — ^as 
a  precious  outgrowth  of  Christian  charity, 
but  not  as  a  fundamental  reform — I  will  take 
that  point  on  which,  as  a  physician,  I  can 
give  you  necessary  information,   viz.,   the 


question  of  the  diseases  of  vice  as  affecting 
individuals  and  posterity.  This  subject  is  a 
very  painful  one  to  the  non-professional 
mind,  and  I  would  not  bring  it  before  an  or- 
dinary audience.  But  this  is  an  assembly 
of  experienced  women,  dealing  with  the 
questions  which  most  vitally  concern  wom- 
en. I  think  such  persons  are  bound  to 
inform  themselves  on  this  subject.  It  is 
needed  to  their  effective  work,  and  I  con- 
sider it  an  honorable  duty  to  furnish  what 
necessary  medical  knowledge  I  can. 

All  forms  of  these  diseases  are  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  diseased  individuals, 
and  to  the  health  of  the  sexual  partner, 
although  but  one  form  of  disease  may  be 
transmissible  to  offspring.  I  shall  not  enter 
u]^on  the  question  of  the  extent  tb  which 
these  diseases  endanger  the  health  of  the 
community.  My  long  public  and  private 
medical  observation  lead  me  entirely  to  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Simon  (formerly 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  XZouncil),  as  to 
the  exaggerated  statements  that  have  been 
made  respecting  the  extent  of  these  diseases. 
I  fully  recognize,  however,  the  very  grave 
character  of  such  disease,  and  as  a  hygienist 
I  consider  that  any  danger  from  such  a 
cause  should  be  checked.  These  diseases 
are  called  the  diseases  of  vice,  because  they 
spring  directly  from  the  promiscuous  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women.  They  never 
arise  from  the  single  union  of  a  healthy 
man  and  woman.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  promiscuity 
produces  these  diseases.  Dirt,  and  excess 
of  all  kinds,  favor  their  production  ;  and  we 
also  know  that,  however  apparently  healthy 
the  individuals  may  be  who  give  themselves 
up  to  indiscriminate  debauch,  these  diseases 
will  speedily  arise  among  them.  Now,  I 
wish  to  point  out  with  emphasis  (to  you 
who  may  be  often  engaged  with  the  crimi- 
nal classes)  this  chief  originating  cause  of 
disease — viz.,  promiscuity.  It  is  a  cardinal 
fact  to  notice  in  studying  this  subject,  for  it 
furnishes  a  solid  basis  of  observation  from 
which  you  may  judge  legislation,  and  all 
proposed  remedial  measures.  If  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  unchecked  licentiousness 
contains  in  itself  the  faculty  of  originating 
venereal  disease,  you  will  possess  a  test  by 
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which  you  may  judge  of  the  good  or  evil 
effects  of  any  proposed  measure.  Ask  your- 
self whether  any  particular  legislative  act 
tends  to  check  license  in  men  and  women  ; 
if  not,  it  is  either  useless  or  injurious  to  the 
nation,  because  it  does  not  check  that  source 
of  constantly  increasing  danger— viz.,  pro- 
miscuity. The  effect  of  contagious  diseases 
acts,  of  establishments  and  laws  which  do 
not  tend  to  check  the  evil,  is  to  facilitate, 
not  stop  such  vice,  and  can  not  eradicate 
the  diseases  of  vice.  The  futility  of  any 
system  which  leaves  the  causes  of  disease 
unchecked  and  only  tries  to  palliate  its 
effects,  is  evident.  The  futility  of  such  a 
false  method  would  remain,  even  if  it  com- 
pelled the  inspection  of  vicious  men,  as  well 
as  women.  But  when  a  system  attempts 
only  to  establish  an  examination  of  women, 
leaving  men  uninspected,  and  allows  free 
scope  to  all,  it  becomes  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  vice.  It  tends  to  facilitate  that 
brutal  custom  of  intercourse  without  affec- 
tion, and  without  responsibilities,  which  is 
the  disg^ce  of  humanity — the  direct  source 
of  physical  disease,  as  well  as  of  measure- 
less moral  evil. 

But  1  do  not  advocate  letting  disease  and 
vice  alone.  There  is  a  right  way  as  well  as 
a  wrong  way  of  dealing  with  them.  I  con- 
sider that  legislation  is  needed  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  unwise  to  propose  to  do  nothing, 
because  legislation  has  unhappily  done 
wrong.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  in  this  age,  when  we  justly  boast  of  the 
progress  of  hygiene  or  preventive  medicine, 
that  so  great  an  evil  as  the  unchecked 
spread  of  this  disease  should  be  allowed  to 
continue.  It  was  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  check  which  operated  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  unjust  and  immoral  contagious 
diseases  acts  were  so  unhappily  introduced 
into  England,  by  those  who  certainly  could 
not  have  realized  their  injustice  and  immor- 
ality. All  legislation  upon  this  subject 
which  can  be  durable,  i.e.,  which  will  ap- 
prove itself  to  the  conscience  of  a  Christian 
people,  must  be  based  upon  two  funda- 
mental principles,  viz.,  equal  justice  and  re- 
spect for  individual  rights.  These  princi- 
ples are  both  overturned  in  the  English 
contagious  diseases  acts,  and  in  all  legis- 


lative attempts  to  deal  with  prostitution  as 
a  vice  of  one  sex  merely,  instead  of  both — 
a  vicious  trade  in  which  men  are  the  capi- 
talists. Such  legislation  must  be  abolished 
in  all  free  countries ;— countries  which  can 
only  continue  free  when  the  love  of  liberty 
is  guided  and  controlled  by  the  love  of  jus- 
tice. Respect  for  individual  rights  will  not 
allow  compulsory  medical  examination  and 
treatment.  The  right  of  an  adult  over  his 
or  her  own  body  is  a  natural  fundamental 
right.  We  should  uproot  our  whole  na- 
tional life,  and  destroy  the  characteristics  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  if  we  gave  up  this 
natural  right. 

Society,  however,  has  undoubtedly  the 
right  to  prevent  any  individual  from  injuring 
his  neighbor.  Interference  to  prevent  such 
injury  is  just.  The  same  sacredness  which 
attaches  to  individual  right  over  one's  own 
person,  exists  for  one's  neighbor.  Therefore, 
no  individual  suffering  from  these  diseases 
has-  a  right  to  contaminate  other  persons. 
In  doing  so,  he  goes  outside  his  individual 
right  and  injures  his  neighbor.  The  wise 
principle  on  which  legislation  should  act 
in  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  vice  is  there- 
fore perfectly  clear.  Society  has  a  right  to 
stop  any  person  who  is  spreading  disease  ; 
but  it  has  no  right  to  compel  such  a  person 
to  submit  to  medical  treatment.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  recognize  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  fundamental 
points,  viz.,  the  just  protection  which  society 
must  exercise  over  its  members,  and  the 
inherent  right  of  self-possession  in  each  of 
its  members. 

We  must  accept,  therefore,  as  an  essential 
legislative  principle, .  that  the  State  has  a 
right  to  interfere  whenever  vicious  action 
injures  society.  What  we  must  now  seek 
for  is  the  right  principle  of  action,  and 
such  an  enlightenment  of  public  sentiment 
as  will  insist  upon  Kjust  practical  law  upon 
this  subject  Injustice  in  this  vital  question 
is  immorality.  This  is  fully  exemplified  by 
the  marked  corruption  of  every  civilized 
country  which  has  adopted  unjust  laws. 
In  no  country,  at  present,  has  any  restraint 
been  placed  upon  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
classes.  The  only  class  in  society  which  is 
the  direct  injurer  of  the  innocent,  is  now  left 
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quite  unchecked  by  the  unjust  legislation  of 
Europe— I  refer  to  viciously  diseased  hus- 
bands. It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any 
community  that  this  class  should  be  re- 
strained. The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
intervention  of  law  is  needed  to  place  greater 
restraint  upon  those  who  trample  on  the 
plainest  social  obligations.  A  law,  wisely 
enforced,  making  the  communication  of 
vicious  disease  by  man  or  woman  a  legal 
offense  would  insure  this  necessary  check. 
Such  a  law  would  not  be  the  introduction- 
of  a  new  principle  into  legislation.  As 
already  stated,  the  principle  of  regulating 
sexual  relations  for  the  good  of  society  has 
always  been  recognized,'  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  developed  with  the  growth  of  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  the  just  and  moral  application  of 
this  principle  that  must  be  insisted  on,  in- 
stead of  an  unjust,  immoral,  and  tyrannical 
perversion  of  the  principle.  The  necessary 
safeguards  in  the  working  of  such  a  law, 
the  special  inquiry,  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence, the  avoidance  of  public  scandal,  etc., 
must  be  sought  for  with  care.  But  the 
people  have  a  right  to  require  that  legis- 
lators shall  seek  for  and  find  the  right 
method  of  enforcing  any  law  which  is  just 
in  principle,  and  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  society.  It  is  not  only  a  duty,  it  is  the 
greatest  privilege  of  enlightened  statesmen 
to  embody  the  broad  common-sense  and 
righteous  instinct  of  a  Christian  people  in 
the  institutions  of  a  nation. 

I  would  here,  however,  call  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  careful  consideration  which 
should  always  be  given  to  a  subject  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  interfere  by  law  in 
any  social  question.  Hasty  legislation  is 
mischievous.  It  is  very  easy  to  say,  make 
a  law  against  any  gross  evil ;  but  a  point  of 
practical  importance  is  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. Always  remember,  therefore,  these 
two  points  that  must  be  considered :  first, 
a  wise  and  just  law ;  second,  the  method  by 
which  it  can  be  efficiently  and  persistently 
enforced ;  the  latter  point  being  quite  as 
important  as  the  former. 

In  France  the  law  forbids  the  seduction 
of  minors ;  yet  in  no  country  of  Europe  are 
such  constant  and  infamous  violations  of 


the  law  carried  on  with  impunity.  There- 
fore no  sufficient  aid  can  be  expected  from 
law  alone.  The  education  of  the  public  con- 
science must  keep  pace  with,  and  be  ex* 
pressed  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  I  look 
with  hope  to  the  establishment  of  righteous 
law  in  the  United  States  ;  for  I  believe  that 
however  much  corruption  and  licentiousness 
appear  to  exist  here,  that  the  mass  of  the 
American  people  has  really  reached  a 
higher  general  average  of  enlightened  con- 
science than  in  any  other  country. 

Laws  which  make  it  a  legal  offense  for 
an  individual  suffering  from  venereal  dis- 
ease to  communicate  it  to  another  person, 
and  also  a  ground  for  divorce,  are  positively 
required,  in  order  to  establish  a  true  prin- 
ciple of  legislation,  a  principle  of  just  equal- 
ity and  responsibility,  which  will  educate 
the  moral  sense  of  the  rising  generation 
and  protect  the  innocent.  Any  temporary 
inconveniences  which  might  arise  before 
the  wisest  methods  of  administering  the 
law  had  been  established  by  experience^ 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
elevating  national  influence  of  substituting 
a  right  method  of  dealing  with  the  diseases 
of  vice,  for  the  present  unjust  and  evil  meth- 
ods. The  first  direct  means,  therefore,  for 
checking  such  disease,  is  to  make  the 
spreading,  of  it  a  legal  offense. 

Secondly,  a  necessary  regulation  to  be 
established  in  combating  the  spread  of  this 
disease  is  its  full  treatment  in  all  general 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  supported  by 
public  or  charitable  funds.  Such  institu- 
tions have  often  refused  to  receive  persons 
suffering  from  disgraceful  maladies,  or  have 
made  quite  insufficient  provision  for  them. 
This  refusal  or  neglect  has  left  these  more 
uncared  for  than  ordinary  diseases.  It  was 
a  perception  of  this  neglect  which  induced 
the  establishment  of  special  institutions. 
But  no  general  hospitals  supported  by 
charitable  funds  given  to  cure  the  sick 
have  a  right  to  refuse  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  any  class  of  curable  suffering 
which  is  not  infectious,  x>.,  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  other  inmates.  The  rigid  ex- 
clusion in  the  past  of  these  diseases  from 
our  general  medical  charities,  on  the  ground 
of  their  disgraceful  nature,  has  done  great 
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mischief  in  producing  concealment  or  neg- 
lect of  disease.  This  mischief  can  not  be 
repaired  in  the  present  day  by  establishing 
special  or  so-called  Lock  Hospitals.* 

These  hospitals  are  established  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  human  suffering,  and 
such  suffering  constitutes  a  rightful  claim 
to  admission,  not  to  be  set  aside.  At  the 
same  time  an  important  field  of  work  is 
here  presented  to  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  rescue  of  unfortunate  women 
and  men.  A  special  and  wisely  organ- 
ized mission  to  influence  those  unhappy 
ones,  and  strengthen  their  lost  self-com- 
mand, might  be  of  great  utility. 

While  thus  advocating  the  careful  fram- 
ing of  a  law  to  make  communication  of 
these  diseases  by  man  or  woman  a  recog- 
nized legal  offense,  and  while  insisting 
upon  the  claim  of  this  form  of  physical 
suffering  to  free  treatment  in  all  general 
medical  charities,  I  would  most  earnestly 
caution  you  against  the  dangerous  soph- 
ism of  attempting  to  treat  prostitutes  as 
such.  Never  do  so.  The  time  is  coming 
when  Christian  men  and  women  will  see 
clearly  that  this  hideous  traffic  must  be 
stopped.  Men  will  see  that  they  are 
bound  to  put  a  check  up)on  themselves, 
and  refrain  from  conduct  which  must  be 
productive  of  injury  to  another  indi- 
vidual. Serious  consideration  will  then 
be  given  to  the  ways  in  which  natural 
function  may  be  rightfully  exercised,  and 
preserve  its  distinctly  human  features 
of  affection  and  mutual  responsibility. 
While  social  sentiment  is  growing  toward 
such  recognition,  it  is  our  duty  as  women 
unflinchingly  to  oppose  prostitution  and 
to  refuse  utterly  to  countenance  it.  The 
tenderest  compassion  may  be  shown  to 
the  poor  creatures ;  the  most  beneficent 
efforts  may  be  exerted,  and  S3rmpathy  for 
the  individual  human  soul  shown  in  the 
merciful  endeavor  to  help  every  woman 
to  leave  this  vile  traffic,  and  let  no  one 
apparently  countenance  this  inhuman 
trade  in  any  way  by  assisting  to  make 
vice  itself  attractive  and  triumphant  over 


^  A  hospital  in  which  infected  women  are  confined 
for  a  certain  time  for  an  expected  ciire. 


our  human  nature.  I  therefore  earnestly 
counsel  all  those  engaged  in  rescue  work 
to  keep  this  rule  clearly  in  mind.  Plead 
earnestly  and  affectionately  with  the  un- 
fortunate. Offer  her  remunerative  occu- 
pation ;  every  rescue  worker  should  be 
able  to  do  this.*  If  she  has  children 
whom  society  may  justly  remove  from 
her  deadly  influence,  work  upon  her  ma- 
ternal feeling  to  induce  her  to  become 
worthy  of  the  care  of  the  innocent,  and 
regain  her  children;  but  do  nothing  to 
raise  the  condition  of  prostitutes  as  such, 
any  more  than  you  would  improve  the 
condition  of  thieves  as  thieves. 

There  is,  however,  another  suggestion 
which  I  will  present  to  you,  because  it 
bears  directly  ^upon  our  way  of  dealing 
with  the  vicious. and  enforcing  law,  and 
I  believe  its  acceptance  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  I  refer  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  superior 
women  into  the  police  organizations,  to 
act,  among  other  duties,  as  heads  of  sta- 
tions where  women  offenders  are  brought. 
I  know  the  scenes  which  station-houses 
witness.  I  know  that  policemen  them- 
selves often  dread  more  to  arrest  a  half- 
drunken  woman  than  a  man,  and  that  it 
requires  more  than  one  man  to  overpower 
the  maniac  who,  with  tooth  and  nail  and 
the  fury  of  drink,  fights  more  like  a  de- 
mon than  a  human  being.  I  know  that 
such  wretched  outcasts  rage  in  their  cells 
like  wild  beasts,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks 
and  blasphemy  that  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  Nevertheless,  wherever  a  wretched 
woman  must  be  brought,  there  a  true 
woman's  influence  should  also  be  brought. 
When  the  drink  is  gone,  and  only  the 
bruised,  disfigured  woman  remains,  then 
the  higher  influence  may  exert  itself  by 
its  respect  for  the  possible  spark  of  wom- 
anhood which  still  is  there. 

There  are  many  special  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  few 


*  The  necessity  of  being  able  to  offer  fiur  remuner- 
ative occupation  is  becoming  more  and  more  eridently 
a  necessary  condition  of  rescue  work.  The  piiiful  re- 
sponse, ^*  It  is  my  bread/'  is  now  often  addressed  to 
those  many  noble>hearted  young  men  who,  instead  of 
yielding  to,  remonstrate  with,  the  street- walkers. 
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superior  women  into  the  police  force.*  I 
think  the  services  of  a  woman  like  the 
late  Miss  Merryweather,  for  instance,  or 
Flora  Foster,  would  be  invaluable^  both  for 
the  actual  service  such  a  woman  would 
render  in  the  management  of  female  of- 
fenders, and  also  for  the  higher  tone  that 
such  appointments  would  infuse  into  the 
police  force  itself.  It  is  only  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  few  superior  women  that  I 
should  recommend,  and  these  must  be 
solely  responsible  to  the  highest  head  of 
the  organization.  The  introduction  of 
ordinary  women,  or  those  in  any  way 
subordinate  to  lower  officials,  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  and  extremely  mis- 
chievous. But  to  secure  the  insight  and 
influence  of  superior  and  proved  women 
in  dealing  with  female  offenders,  by  plac- 
ing them  in  positions  of  authority  and 
responsibility,  would  be  a  great  step  made 
toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  society.  The  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  have  hitherto  proved  insoluble 
— ^the  despair  of  legislation.  With  the 
most  conscientious  endeavor  to  act  wisely, 
even  our  ablest  statesmen  do  not  know 
how  to' deal  with  them.  It  is  impossible 
that  men  alone  can  solve  these  problems, 
because  there  are  two  human  elements  to 
be  considered  in  such  questions,  which 
need  the  mutual  enlightenment,  which 
can  only  result  from  the  intelligent  com- 
parison of  those  two  elements.  The  nec- 
essary contribution  of  wise  practical  sug- 
gestion which  is  needed  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  women,  can  only  come  through 
the  enlarging  experience  gained  by  up- 
right women.  The  reform  now  suggested 
is  one  of  the  steps  by  which  this  necessary 
experience  may  be  reached,  viz.,  the  plac- 
ing of  some  superior  women  in  very  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  police  organi- 
zation ;  positions  where  their  actual  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  great  social  diffi- 
culties may  enlighten  as  well  as  stimulate 
their  intelligent  devotion  in  the  search  of 
remedies. 


^  There  are  befinoingt  of  this  nature  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Portland. 


I  think  that  America  enjoys  one  special 
advantage  in  dealing  with  these  impor* 
tant  subjects.  There  now  exists  in  the 
United  States  a  large  class  of  workers 
that  is  found  nowhere  else  ;  a  class  that 
will,  I  hope,  render  valuable  aid  in  the 
future  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ele- 
vation of  sexual  relations.  I  refer  to  the 
large  and  increasing  body  of  well-educated 
women  physicians.  I  look  upon  this  body 
of  women  £s  my  especial  friends,  and  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  a  moral  medical 
Union — a  St.  Luke's  Society — commenced 
by  them.  Such  an  organization,  wisely 
planned,  is  needed  to  combat  the  grow- 
ing heresy  among  us,  viz.,  that  morals 
have  nothing  to  do  with  medicine.  This 
false  and  narrow  view  of  our  noble  pro- 
fession was  announced  as  a  principle  at 
the  late  International  Medical  G^ngress 
held  in  London.  Morals  were  ruled  "  out 
of  order"  in  the  sections;  and  an  elo- 
quent foreign  physician  was  called  to  or- 
der because  he  referred  to  morality  in 
discussing  certain  medical  questions.  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  our  women  physicians 
adopt  a  different  rule,  and  recognize  that 
Christian  principle  must  guide  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  medicine.  I  would 
gladly  join  with,  any  earnest  physician  ia 
forming  such  an  organization. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  heartily  bid  God- 
speed to  your  association  in  their  efforts 
to  study  the  serious  duties  which  grow 
upon  women  in  this  age.  Though  far  re- 
moved, we  are  working  together  for  the 
same  great  object,  and  an  unseen,  but 
powerful  aid  will  be  with  all  earnest 
efforts  to  do  right. 


The  Removal  of  Scars  and  Cica- 
trices.—The  Journal  of  Pharmacy  fur- 
nishes from  good  sources  the  following  hints 
on  this  topic :  The  cicatrices,  scars,  or  marks 
left  by  various  diseases,  bums,  or  wounds  of 
divers  kinds,  arc  often  less  obstinately 
permanent  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
from  some  facts  which  have  lately  come 
under  our  notice  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  their  prevention  or  removal  in  many 
cases  may  be  accomplished  by  some  imld 
but  effectual  antiseptic. 
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Among  the  exemplifications  of  the  effi< 
cacy  of  the  formula  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  is  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  whose  face  was 
so  severely  burned  by  the  violent  spurting 
of  a  quantity  of  melted  lead  (owing  to  a 
workman  having  incautiously  dropped  a  wet 
pipe  into  it),  that  his  eyes  were  only  saved 
by  pebble  spectacles  from  utter  destruction. 

At  first,  of  course,  carron  oil  was  the  sole 
application,  and  as  for  weeks  afterward  par- 
ticles of  the  granulated  metal  had  literally 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  flesh,  a  deeply-scarred 
countenance  was  naturally  predicted  by  all, 
except  the  patient  himself.  One  mark  of  an 
almost  imperceptible  character  alone  re- 
mained after  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
owing,  as  our  friend  says,  to  the  whole  face 


being  bathed  twice  or^three  times  a  day,  as 
soon  as  the  oil  treatment  could  be  discon- 
tinued, with  a  lotion  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter, as  is  readily  seen  by  glancing  at  its  con- 
stituents. 

Lint  soaked  in  the  same  solution  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  some  little  time  will 
frequently  mitigate  the  visible  results  of 
small-pox,  and  we  have  known  one  case  of 
ringworm  treated  in  this  way  to  leave  no 
scar  whatever,  while  a  sister  of  the  latter 
patient,  who  had  had  the  same  disease  in 
a  lesser  degree,  but  had  not  employed  this 
lotion,  still  retains  the  evidences  of  the  fact* 
The  following  is  a  convenient  formula  for 
a  wash :  Borax,  half  ounce ;  salicylic  acid,. 
12  grains ;  glycerine,  3  drachms ;  rose  water,. 
6  ounces. 


KITCHEN   LEAFLETS.-NO.  6. 

THE  DESSERT — CRACKERS,  GLUTEN  BREAD,  GREEN  PEAS,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEANS,  ETC. 


A  COMMUNICATION  lies  before  me 
in  which  the  questions  are  asked 
"  What  do  you  really  think  of  dessert  ?  " 
and  "  When  is  the  proper  time  to  eat  it  ?  " 
Perhaps  to  answer  this  question  we  should 
first  examine  into  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  "  dessert."  An  appeal  to  my  Una- 
bridged is  rewarded  by  the  information 
that  the  word  comes  from  the  French 
desservtr,  which  signifies  to  remove  from, 
or  clear  the  table,  and  is  therefore  that 
service  or  course  which  is  placed  before  the 
company  after  the  substantial  viands,  and 
their  accessories,  have  received  attention, 
and  the  dishes  on  which  they  were  served 
have  been  removed.  The  dessert  is  the  last 
course  at  dinner,  and  in  this  country  it  is 
usually  some  form  of  pie  or  pudding, 
although  in  some  families  of  wealth  it 
may  be  quite  elaborate  and  made  up  of 
fruits,  pastries,  cakes,  nuts,  ices,  etc. 

As  generally  eaten  in  American  families 
it  is  an  appendage  to  the  dinner,  and  not 
accounted  as  belonging  to  the  essentially 
nutritive  components  of  the  meal — there- 
fore something  taken  after  the  food  wants 
of  the  system  have  been  supplied.  In 
this  sense  it  is  a  superfluity  and  must 


needs  be  something  well  seasoned  and 
sauced,  to  tempt  the  palate. 

As  one  who  prefers  the  methods  of 
hygiene,  I  can  not  subscribe  to  the  des- 
sert fashion,  although  I  believe  it  wise  to 
furnish  one's  table  with  food  dishes  whose 
appearance  will  be  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  the   gastronomic   senses.    All  food 
preparations    should    be    nutritive    and 
wholesome,  and  all  should  be  eaten  with 
a  view  to  their  effect  as  contributory  to 
I  tissue  growth,  or  complemental  to  sys-^ 
I  temic  waste.    So  the  dessert  should  be 
I  made  a  factor  of  the  true  meal,  and  pre- 
i  pared  of  such  materials  and  in  such  a 
>  manner  as  will  adapt  it  to  the  actual 
;  needs  of  nature. 

I  I  believe  that  the  practice  of  serving 
the  dessert  as  it  exists  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  families  conduces  much  to  the 
dyspeptic  troubles  of  so  many,  and  it  were 
better,  if  the  dominant  authority  of  the 
household  insisted  on  having  the  pie  or 
the  pudding,  to  have  it  set  on  the  table 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 

Fruit  shopld  be  a  component  of  dinner 
and  liberally  supplied,  not  as  a  dessert  or 
last  thing,  but  to  be  eaten  with  the  more 
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substantia]  articles.  Puddings  and  pies 
can  be  made  hygienically  and  thus  become 
true  food,  but  they  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  substitutes  for  other  sorts  of 
food  and  not  as  mere  accessories  to  a  din- 
ner programme.  For  a  hungry  man  of  un- 
vitiated  stomach  a  dish  of  apple  tapioca 
pudding  with  some  good  wheat-meal 
bread  and  a  glass  of  sweet  milk  proves  a 
delightful  repast.  Soft  foods  should  be 
eaten  with  something  hard  enough  to 
exercise  one*s  teeth.  A  gluten  or  Graham 
gem,  a  slice  of  Graham  bread  two  or  three 
days  old,  or  a  few  crackers,  such  as  those 
for  which  I  provide  a  recipe  in  the  list  be- 
low, will  give  the  teeth  something  to  do. 
The  drift  of  fashionable  cookery  to-day  is 
toward  the  disuse  of  teeth,  since  soups, 
stews,  boned,  braized,  and  hashed  meats, 
soft  biscuits,  rolls,  puddings,  pastries, 
cakes,  etc.,  appear  to  be  taking  the  place 
of  the  older  and  more  resisting  forms  of 
table  dishes.  This  is  providing  business 
for  the  dentists,  some  of  whom  have  cour- 
ageously warned  society  of  its  eating  fol- 
lies. To  have  good  teeth  we  must  supply 
our  S3rstems  with  the  materials  of  which 
teeth  are  made ;  but  unless  these  materials 
are  prepared  in  such  forms  as  shall  exer- 
cise well  the  masticatory  organs,  our  ex- 
pectations of  tooth  growth  and  durability 
will  not  be  realized.  Somebody  has  said 
that  "a  hard  crust  is  the  best  dentifrice." 
Whoever  it  is,  he  has  declared  a  truth 
which  should  be  published  everywhere. 


OBAAAM  0BA0KBR8. 


One  pfDt  of  cold  water ;  Graham  flour  enough 
^o  knead  very  stiff.  Stir  the  flour  and  water  as 
stiff  as  yoa  can  with  a  spoon,  then  flour  the 
kneading-board  well  and  turn  the  dough  upon  it ; 
knead  Graham  flour  in  until  It  does  not  stick  to  the 
hands ;  then  roll  oat  vtry  thin,  say  to  one^ighth 
of  an  inch  or  less,  and  cut  in  any  desired  shape- 
prick  the  forms  with  a  fork  toprerent  blistering, 
and  balce  io  a  twry  hot  oyen  twenty  minutes.  Pat 
tbe  crackers  in  a  box,  a  wooden  one  is  best,  and 
set  them  in  a  dry  closet ;  they  wiU  improve  with 
age. 

OLUTMN  BBXAD. 

One  quart  of  tepid  water,  or  one.pint  of  water 
and  one  pint  of  warm  mUk ;  one-half  of  a  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water.     Take 


gluten  flour  enough  to  mix  as  stiff  as  you  can  with 
a  spoon.  Make  the  dough  as  indicated  in  the 
recipe  for  Graham  bread,  and  proceed  for  baking, 
etc.,  in  the  same  manner.  Or  it  can  be  kneaded 
like  white  bread,  but  not  too  stifll  It  would  be 
better  then  to  make  it  one-third  white  flour. 

OBBBN  FEA8. 

Shell  them  ;  have  the  hands  and  dishes  clean, 
so  that  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  wash  them. 
Pat  them  on  to  cook  with  boiling  water  enough 
to  cover ;  cook  them  twenty  minutes  after  they 
begin  to  boil  or  until  they  are  tender.  As  the 
peason  advances  and  peas  become  older,  they 
will  need  lonjcer  cooking,  but  they  should  be 
kept  on  the  fire  only  long  enough  to  make  them 
tender.  If  done  before  needed  on  the  table,  set 
thom  where  they  will  keep  hot,  but  not  cook.  If 
you  wish  the  ftill  benefit  of  the  sweet  pea  flavor, 
serve  without  seasoning. 

8TBIN0  BBA:NB. 

String  and  cut  tbe  beans  in  half-inch  lengths,  re- 
jecting all  that  are  not  crisp  and  tender,  and  pat 
them  on  to  boil  with  an  equol  measnre  of  water,  i. 
e.,  as  much  water  as  beans.  Cook  them  three 
hours,  or  until  they  are  tender.  Another  way  is 
to  prepare  them  at  night  by  putting  them  to  soak 
in  water  slightly  salted.  In  the  morning  take  thom 
out  of  the  salt  water  and  put  them  on  the  fire 
and  let  them  boil  three  hours,  addincr  water  as  it 
boUs  off,  and  when  the  beans  are  tender,  thicken 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  previoasly 
dissolved  in  water  to  abont  one  quart  of  beans. 

8TBINO-BBAN  SUOOOTASH. 

When  the  beans  are  nearly  done,  add  an  eqaal 
quantity  of  tender  sliced  green  com ;  stow  gently 
for  flf teen  or  twenty  minutes ;  ailz  thoroughly 
and  serve  warm.    Do  not  put  cornstarch  in  thlB. 

BOILED  OAUUFLOWBB. 

Pick  off  the  leaves  and  cut  the  stalk  dose  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bunch  of  flowers,  and  place  in  cold 
water  slightly  salted  for  half  an  hour.  Tie  a 
close  net  of  coarse  bobbinet  lace  or  tarlatan 
around  the  cluster  to  prevent  bruising  or  break- 
inff,  and  put  it  into  salted  boiling  water  and  cook 
until  tender.  Take  the  cauliflower  out  of  the 
water  as  soon  as  it  is  done ;  remove  the  net  and 
place  on  a  hot  dish.  Have  ready  a  lar|(e  cupftil 
of  milk  sauce,  pour  it  over  it  and  serve  immedi- 
ately, as  it  darkens  if  allowed  to  stand.  Recipe 
for  the  milk  sauce  has  been  given. 

8TBWBD  OAXTUFLOWBB. 

• 

Cut  tbe  cauliflower  into  small  clusters  and  lay 
them  in  cold  salted  water  for  half  an  hoar. 
Then  put  them  in  boiling  water  and  let  them 
stew  flfteen  minutes.    Turn  most  of  this  water 
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off,  leavlog  half  a  cupfnl  Id  the  yessel  fo  which 
it  151  cooked  (which  ought  to  he  porcelafn-liDed) ; 
add  to  this  half  a  cupful  of  milk  slightly  thick- 
ened with  wheat  flour  aud  two  tsblespoooftds  of 
melted  butter.  Shake  the  sauce-pan  over  the 
^re  gently  until  it  boils  ;  then  skim  out  the  csuli- 
flowers,  and  place  in  order  on  a  hot  dish.  Pour 
the  sauce  over  them  and  serve. 

OUBIULNT  JELLT. 

string  and  wash  the  currants ;  put  them  in 
the  preserving  kettle  over  the  flre,  let  them 
boU  until  the  fruit  is  broken  to  pieces,  occasion- 
ally stirring  and  mashing  it.  Strain  the  mash 
through  a  JeUy  strainer  or  coarse  stout  bag,  press- 
ing out  all  juice.  To  each  pint  of  Juice  allow  a 
pound  of  white  sugar.  Set  the  Juice  on  the  flre  to 
boil;  in  the  meantime  divide  the  sugar  into  several 
•different  portions  and  put  It  into  shallow  pio- 
dishes  or  pans ;  place  them  In  the  oven  to  heat, 
dtirring  occasionally  to  prevent  burning.  Boil  the 
juice  Just  ivKnly  winvliM  from  the  moment  it  be- 
gins fairly  to  boil,  then  add  the  hot  sugar,  stirring 
rapidly  all  the  time.  It  wlU  hiss  as  it  falls  in  and 
molt  veiy  quickly.  Withdraw  the  spoon  as 
soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  let  the  Jelly 
boil  flve  minutes,  no  longer,  and  remove  instantly 
lh)m  the  flre.  Roll  the  glasses  or  cups  in  hot 
water,  and  flU  with  the  scalding  fluid. . 

Raspberry  or  blackberry  Jelly  is  made  in  the 
«ame  way,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pint  of  Juice  however,  as  these  berries 
have  not  the  acidity  of  currants.  It  will  not  be 
quite  so  stifT,  but  more  healthful  not  so  sweet. 

Rare  Done  Meat  Injurious.— There 
are  no  indications  that  the  mania  for  un- 
dercooked beefsteaks  is  on  the  decline; 
in  restaurants,  only  such  are  served. 
This  refers  to  robust  people,  but  weakly 
persons  continue  to  patronize  pounded 
raw  chops  and  steaks,  and  the  juice  of 


uncooked  meat.  M.  Toussaint  exposes 
the  grave  dangers  of  patronizing  such  a 
dietary,  as,  if  the  meat  be  unsound,  the 
germs  of  disease  will  inevitably  pass  into 
the  system.  He  states  no  contagious 
malady  possesses  greater  virulence  than 
tubercular  affections,  or  consumption, 
and  that  is  the  form  of  the  disease  most 
to  be  encountered  in  meat  sent  to  the 
market.  In  the  slaughter-houses,  an  ox, 
etc.,  is  not  rejected  as  unfit  for  food,  un- 
less the  lung  be  entirely  affected,  but 
gray  granulations  may  still  exist  and*  pro- 
duce infection.  M.  Toussaint  took  the 
lung  of  a  cow  not  very  much  affected 
with  consumption ;  he  placed  it  under  a 
press  and  collected  the  juice ;  he  inocu- 
lated rabbits  and  young  pigs  with  the  liq- 
uid as  it  came  from  the  press,  and  after 
he  had  heated  another  portion  to  114^ 
F.,  the  result  was,  all  the  subjects  died 
within  a  very  short  period.  He  extracted 
the  juice  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
thigh  of  a  pig,  dead  from  consumption, 
previously  cooking  the  flesh,  to  corre- 
spond with  that  served  in  hotels,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  fashion.  Then  he 
inoculated  rabbits  with  such  grilled  juice, 
and  they  also  invariably  died  of  con- 
sumption. There  are  cases  where  the 
consumption  of  raw  meat  is  necessary ; 
here  duty  suggests  to  ascertain  well  the 
origin  of  such  meat;  in  all  other  cases 
it  is  prudent  to  only  eat  meats  suitably 
cooked,  that  is,  meat  whose  interior  has 
been  acted  upon  by  a  temperature  of  150** 
or  160**. — Kansas  City  Science  Review, 


WHAT   IS  THAT? 


'*  What  is  that,  mother,  that  comes  from  the  urn, 
Fragrant  and  strong,  as  we  get  it  in  turn  ?'* 
**•  An  Infusion  of  leaves  from  far  Cathay, 
Iieaves  of  the  alder  and  leaves  of  the  bay, 
With  a  twang,  and  full  flavored,  Jast  as  it  should 

be, 
And  I  think  that  there  may  be  some  leaves  of 

the  tea.** 

**  What  is  that,  mother,  so  coldly  blue, 
Like  a  wintry  sky  of  azure  hue  ?  '* 
'^That  is  milk  of  the  city,  that  mixture,  my  dear, 
The  milk  of  the  chalk  p4t  and  pump  that  is  near, 
That  would  not  be  owned  by  a  sensible  cow, 
7or  she  never  could  make  it;   she   wouldn't 
know  how.'* 


**  What  is  that,  mother,  yellow  as  gold  ?  ** 
**  Butter,  my  boy ;  not  the  butter  of  old. 
In  the  heyday  of  youth  we  said  tit  for  tat, 
*Twas  a  prophecy  when  we  said  butter  for  *  fat* ; 
That  is  butter  to  those  whom  the  scoffer  calls 

green; 
To  the  elect  it  is  oily  margarine.** 

**  What  is  that,  mother  ?  **    '*  *Ti8  the  pepper  of 

trade. 
But  the  Lord  only  knows  of  what  it  is  made  ; 
Of  roasted  meal,  of  dust  and  peas, 
With  a  dash  of  cayenne,  to  make  one  sneeze  ; 
It  is  hot  and  strong,  but  it's  rather  queer. 
Of  the  ground  pepper-corn  there  is  none  of  it 

here.**  —PImOe. 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


Cost  of  the  Electric  JLi(rtat.— Fears 

having  been  expressed  that  the  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Lord  President's  Court  of  South 
Kensington  Museum, London,  might  be  injur- 
ed by  the  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes, 
it  was  determined  to  try  the  electric  light,  and 
in  June,  i83o,  the  Brush  system  was  put  in 
operation.  The  assistant  director  of  the  mu- 
seum has  issued  a  report  upon  the  working 
of  the  light  and  its  cost  as  compared  with 
gas.  He  announces  that  he  is  having  the 
gas  fixtures  removed,  which  may  now  be 
dope  with  safety,  as  the  electric  lights  have 
worked  without  any  accident  for  so  long. 
After  giving  the  details  of  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  electricity,  and 
the  cost  of  gas  from  the  22d  of  June  until  the 
31st  of  December,  the  report  shows  that  the 
saving,  as  compared  with  gas,  represents  43 
per  cent.  Hereafter  the  picture  galleries  and 
art  schools  of  the  museum  are  to  be  illumi- 
nated with  electricity,  do'ng  away  with  the 
bad  state  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  gas. 
The  London  Engineer^  in  commenting  upon 
this  report,  says :  **  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
report  contains  the  first  official  statement  as 
to  the  comparative  cost  of  electric  and  gas 
lighting,  and  the  Anglo-American  company 
may  be  congratulated  in  having  secured  such 
powerful  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  their  system." 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.— 

A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  at  the  Uni- 
versity convocation  which  was  held  in  Al- 
bany in  July  of  last  year,  presents  certain 
data  relating  to  the  educational  needs  of  our 
general  population,  which  should  compel 
earnest  attention.  Mr.  Gardiner  presented 
statistics  showing  that  in  1870  the  voting 
population  of  the  United  States  was  7,623,000, 
the  voting  population  of  the  Southern  States 
was  2,775,000.  The  illiterate  voters  in  the 
United  States  were  1,580,000,  and  the  same 
class  of  voters  in  the  Southern  States  num- 
bered 1, 123,0001  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire voting  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the 
Southern  States  could  not  read  their  ballots. 
The  total  vote  cast  and  counted  at  the  last 
general  election  in  the  whole  country  was 
9,297,000.  Advanced  sheets  of  census  re- 
ports and  careful  estimates  say  that  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  them 
were  illiterate.  Ten  years  ago  one  voter  in 
five  was  illiterate.  The  proportion  is  larger 
to-day.  Sixteen  Southern  States  contain  one- 
third  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  country,  and 
three-quarters  of  that  vote  was  illiterate. 
There  are  457,000  illiterate  voters  in  the 
Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western  States.  New 
York  has  77,120  illiterate  voters;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 67,108  ;  Illinois,  4,477  ;  Ohio,  48,970. 
These  457,000  illiterate  voters  of  the  North 
showed  their  distinctive  power  in  the  riots  of 
1877,  and  they  can  decide  every  contested 


election.  The  rapid  growth  of  city  popu> 
lation  and  illiteracy  is  an  evil  omen  for 
American  democracy.  In  1870  illiteracy  had 
grown  to  one-sixth  of  our  population,  and  in 
1880  it  was  one-fifth.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  illit- 
erate live  in  cities. 

A  Chemical  Stove*— An  alleged  im- 
provement by  a  Dresden  chemist  is  a  new 
method  of  heating  by  mixing  hyposulphate  of 
soda  with  the  acetate.  The  former  melts 
more  quickly  than  the  latter,  and  retards 
crystallization  in  cooling.  Herr  Nieskeuses 
one  volume  of  acetate  with  ten  of  hyposul- 
phate. The  cases  are  filled  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths,  hermetically  closed,  and  kept 
in  hot  water,  till,  on  shaking,  one  no  longer 
hears  a  sound  from  crystals  within.  The- 
cases  will  then  give  an  equable  heat  from  tei> 
to  fifteen  hours,  according  to  ^ze.  A  roonk 
stove,  acting  on  this  principle,  as  described 
by  Nie^ke,  consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cylinder,  the  latter  having  numerous  small 
holes.  In  the  space  between  the  two  stand 
three  of  the  heating  cases.  These  can  be- 
easily  lifted  out  by  the  handles,  and  put  into- 
water  in  the  central  cylinder,  which  can  be 
heated  in  position  by  means  of  a  burner  be- 
low (or  removed  to  be  heated  elsewhere). 
This  done,  the  cases  are  lifted  into  their 
places  in  the  annular  space.  The  water  in 
the  inner  cylinder  furnishes,  by  evaporation,, 
a  wholesome  degree  of  moisture. 

Silk  Culture.— The  recent  exhibition  of 
silk-worm  products  in  Philadelphia  by  Amer- 
ican women  was  a  very  happy  example  of 
successful  enterprise  in  a  most  important 
sphere  of  industry.  Wegive  space  readily  ta 
the  report  of  the  managers  of  the  fair,  which 
will  be  found  very  readable.  The  award  of 
the  premiums  offered,  through  the  Women's 
Silk  Culture  Association,  for  the  four  best 
specimen  pounds  of  cocoons  raised  in  th& 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,, 
and  New  Jersey,  was  made  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  on  February  8.  The  same  oflfer  is  re- 
newed for  the  coming  year,  and  can  be  com- 
peted for  by  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Phren- 
ological Journal  and  Science  of  Health 
in  the  States  mentioned,  who  will  raise  one 
pound  of  cocoons  and  send  it  to  the  Associ- 
ation. Instructions  for  raising  silk-worms, 
and  the  rules  governing  the  competition  for 
the  premiums,  can  be  had  free- 01  charge  by 
addressing  the  Women's  Silk  Culture  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia.  The  fair  of  the  Wom- 
en's Silk  Culture  Association  at  St.  George's 
Hall  has  proved  to  be  a  success  in  every 
particular.  The  public  interest  in  the  re- 
markable display  was  very  great,  and  compe- 
tent judges  pronounce  it  the  finest  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The  great 
interest  in  the  display  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  beautiful  articles  on  exhibi- 
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tion  were  the  products  of  American  skill  and 
industry,  and  rare  silk  fabrics  were  shown 
made  in  Philadelphia,  even  at  St.  George's 
Hall  during  the  exhibition,  that  fully  rivalled 
any  of  Oriental  origin.  There  were  twenty 
contestants  for  the  premiums,  which  were 
awarded  as  follows :  First  premium,  $200,  to 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  Ches 
ter  County,  Pa.,  for  the  best  specimen  pound 
of  cocoons,  which  averaged  157  to  the  quarter 
pound,  and  yielded  i\  ounces  of  silk,  and  2} 
ounces  waste.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  mother  of 
<he  late  Bayard  Taylor,  the  poet  and  states- 
man, and  is  over  eighty-two  years  of  age.  It 
was  stated  that  she  is  a  sufferer  from  paral3rsis, 
or  she  would  ^have  exhibited  her  interest  in 
<he  work  of  the  Association  by  her  presence. 
■Second  premium,  $150,  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  But- 
ton, Camden,  N.  J.,  her  cocoons  averaging 
198  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yielding  i^y 
ounces  silk,  and  2}f  ounces  waste.  Third  pre- 
mium, $100,  to  Chas.  Krauss,  of  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J.,  for  cocoons  averaging  157  to  the 
<)uarter  pound,  and  yielding  i^  of  silk  and 
2V%  ounces  waste.  Fourth  premium,  $50,  to 
Miss  Lillie  Titus,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  cocoons 
averaging  205  to  the  quarter  pound,  and 
yielding  i|  ounces  silk  and  2{  ounces  waste. 
The  Association  also  awarded  a  fifth  premi- 
um, $25,  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Lennig,  Bridesburgj 
Pa.,  for  cocoons  averaging  225  to  the  quarter 
pound,  and  yielding  i-^  ounces  silk,  and 
!2^  ounces  waste.  Sixth  premium,  $15,  to 
Miss  Hannah  Taylor,  Cambridge,  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.,  for  cocoons  weighing  166  to 
the  quarter  pound,  and  yielding  i  ounce  silk, 
and  3  ounces  waste.  Seventh  premium,  $10, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Kemmerer,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for 
^00  cocoons,  yielding  i^  ounces  silk,  and  2} 
ounces  waste. 

JTnnies  VIcfe.—OuiTUARY.— The  nam- 
ing of  three  men  who  have  done  the  most 
toward  stimulating  the  practice  among  us  of 
keeping  flowers  in  the  house  and  garden 
would  include  James  Vick,  whose  death 
from  pneumonia  at  Roghester,  on  the  i6th  of 
May,  we  are  called  upon  to  record.  He  was 
of  English  birth,  but  came  to  this  country  in 
1833,  then. being  about  fifteen.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  was  mainly  em- 
ployed on  agricultural  papers.  Later  be  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer^  then  he  purchased  the  Horticulturist^ 
and  soon  afterward  entered  upon  the  practical 
illustration  of  the  calling  he  promoted  as  a 
publisher.  He  had  been  gradually  drifting 
into  the  culture  and  importation  of  flower 
seeds  and  bulbs,  and  at  length  determined 
to  make  this  his  sole  pursuit.  Bringing  into 
it  great  .energy  and  the  experience  in  gaining 
the  public  ear  acquired  by  the  years  spent  as 
a  publisher,  he  succeeded  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  As  a  horticulturist  Mr.  Vick  show- 
ed great  tact  in  meeting  popular  needs,  and 
in  his  annual  catalogue  and  monthly  publica- 
tions exhibited  remarkable  liberality  and 
taste  ill  illustration  and  rare  neatness  of 
typography.  On  his  annual  catalogue  alone 
he  expended  as  much  as  $50,000.     All  his 


printing,  binding,  packing-box  making,  and 
other  branches  of  work  connected  with  the 
business  were  done  on  his  own  premises. 
The  Country  Gentleman  very  fitly  says  of  him  : 
'*  Liberal  always  in  dealing  with  his  custom- 
ers and  others — with  an  industiy  indefati- 
gable in  whatever  he  undertook — genial  and 
interesting  in  personal  intercourse — hospi- 
table and  attentive  to  all  who  called  upon 
him  at  home — it  is  not  strange  that  the  de- 
ceased should  have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  a 
large  circle  of  widely  scattered  friends,  or 
that  he  should  have  won  to  such  a  degree, 
and  held  so  firmly,  the  confidence  of  the 
seed-buying  public.  His  establishment  will 
now  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  four  sons,  who 
have  been  educated  in  it  from  boyhood." 

Tlic  Nervous  Economy  in  Man 
AND  Insects. — Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes  in 
Knowledge  that  the  nerves  (worth  mentioning) 
in  the  human  body  which  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  brain,  are  those  of  the  heart  and 
other  internal  organs ;  and  over  these  parts, 
as  everybody  knows,  we  have  not  any  volun 
tary  power.  But  all  our  limbs  and  muscles 
are  moved  in  accordance  with  impulses  sent 
down. from  the  brain,  so  that,  for  example, 
when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  send  a 
telegram  to  a  friend,  my  legs  take  me  duly  to 
the  telegraph  office,  my  hand  writes  the 
proper  message,  and  my  tongue  undertakes 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  clerk. 
But  in  the  insect's  body  there  is  no  such 
regular  subordination  of  all  the  parts  com- 
posing the  nervous  system  to  a  single  central 
organ  or  head  office.  The  largest  knot  of 
nerve  matter,  it  is  true,  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sense  or- 
gans, and  it  receives  direct  nerve  bundles 
from  the  eyes,  antennae,  mouth,  and  other 
chief  adjacent  parts;  but  the  wings  and  legs 
are  moved  by  separate  knots  of  nerve' cells, 
connected  by  a  sort  of  spinal  cord  with  the 
head,  but  capable  of  acting  <^ite  independ- 
ently on  their  own  account.  Thus,  if  we  cut 
off  a  wasp's  head  and  stick  it  on  a  needle  in 
front  of  some  sugar  and  water,  the  mouth  will 
greedily  begin  to  eat  the  sweet  syrup,  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  has  lost 
its  stomach,  and  that  the  food  is  quietly 
dropping  out  of  the  gullet  at  the  other  end  as 
fast  as  it  is  swallowed.  So,  too,  if  we  decap- 
itate that  queer  Mediterranean  insect,  the 
praying  mantis,  the  headless  body  will  still 
stand  catching  flies  with  outstretched  arms, 
and  fumbling  about  for  its  mouth,  when  it 
has  caught  one,  evidently  much  surprised  to 
find  that  its  head  is  unaccountably  missing. 
In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  man, 
the  insect,  at  least,  is  really  a  conscious 
automaton.  It  sees  or  smells  food,  and  it  is 
at  once  impelled  by  its  nervous  constitution 
to  eat  it.  It  receives  a  sense-impression 
from  the  bright  hue  of  a  flower,  and  it  is  irre- 
sistibly attracted  toward  it,  as  the  moth  is  to 
the  candle.  It  has  no  power  of  deliberation, 
no  ability  even  to  move  its  own  limbs  in  un- 
accustomed manners.  Its  whole  life  is  gov- 
erned for  it  by  its  fixed  nervous  constitution. 
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and  by  the  stimulations  it  receives  from  out- 
side. And  so,  though  the  world  probably 
appears  much  the  same  to  the  beetle  as  to  us, 
the  nature  of  its  life  is  very  different.  It  acts 
like  a  piece  of  clockwork  mechanism,  wound 
up  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  fixed  move- 
ments, and  incapable  of  ever  going  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Siiinrestions  for  FloMrer-Beds.— 

One  of  our  agricultural  exchanges,  the  Pfoirie 
Farmer,  published  in  a  late 
number  the  illustrations 
which  the  reader  notices  On 
this  page,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cultivate  flower- 
ing plants  or  ornamental 
beds  in  their  gardens.  The 
designs  are  for  the  most  part 
very  simple  in  form,  but  may 
be  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  charming 
effect.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  flower-beds 
or  plots  should  be  elaborate 
and  complicated  in  design, 
adaptation  io  surroundings 
is  the  chief  element  of  beauty 
and  the  mingling  of  color  is 
the  most  important  feature. 
The  designs  which  are  sup- 
plied can  be  varied  in  size 
according  to  the  extent  of 
one's  garden  or  court-yards ; 
where  one  has  but  a  narrow 
strip  on  one  side  or  bt>th 
sides  ofhishouse,those  forms 
which  are  long  relatively  to 
their  width  are  the  better 
suited  to  the  case.  If  one 
have  a  square  plot  in  front, 
and  would  set  out  plants, 
those  designs  which  are  ob- 
long or  circular  are  suitable. 
We  have  seen  a  plot  of 
ground  fifty  or  sixiy  feci 
square  filled  up  with  flower- 
beds of  different  designs,  the 
whole  forming  a  very  agree- 
able parterre,  crosses,  circles, 
crescents,  stars,  spirals,  etc.. 
being  made  to  blend  togeth- 
er, and  each  plot  being  de- 
voted to  a  particular  class  or  series  of  flower- 
ing plants  conducing  to  a  contrast  of  color 
which  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

A  New  Embalming:  Process.— The 
process  of  embalming  is  as  follows,  and  is 
called  the  *'  Brunelli  process"  :  i.  The  circu- 
latory system  is  cleansed  by  washing  with 
cold  water  till  it  issues  quite  clear  from  the 
body.  This  may  occupy  from  two  to  five 
hours.  2.  Alcohol  is  injected  so  as  to  abstract 
as  much  water  as  possible.  This  occupies 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  3.  Ether  is  then 
injected  to  abstract  the  fatty  matter.  This 
occupies  from  two  to  ten  hours.  4.  A  strong 
solution  of  tannin  is  then  injected.  This  oc- 
cupies for  inhibition  two  to  ten  hours.  5.  The 
body  is  then  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air 
passed  over  heated  chloride  of  calcium.  This 


may  occupy  two  to  five  hours.  The  body  is 
then  perfectly  preserved,  and  resists  decay. 
The  Italians  exhibit  specimens  which  are  as 
hard  as  stone,  retain  the  shape  perfectly,  and 
are  equal  to  the  best  wax  models.  It  will  be- 
observed  in  this  process  that  those  substances 
most  prone  to  decay  are  removed,  and  the 
remaining  portions'  are  converted  by  the 
tannin  into  a  substance  resembling  leather. 

A  Good  Eartb  Closet.— A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  thus  describes  a. 
valuable  arrangement  which  is  in  use  on  his 
farm :  '*  Believing  that  I  have  a  model  for  the- 
farm-house,  which,  after  a  trial  of  eight  years,, 
gives  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  I  present 
the  following  description  ;  It  occupies  a  space 
three  by  five  feet  in  the  back  corner  of  the 
woodshed.  It  is  thus  convenient,  the  way  ta 
it  under  shelter,  and  there  is  no  small  sug- 
gestive addition  on  the  back  of  the  house  to 
mar  its  beauty.  It  is  on  the  same  level  as 
the  kitchen  floor,  as  is  also  the  walk  to  it, 
and  so  it  is  easy  of  access  to  very  old  people 
and  very  young  children.  The  seat  extends 
across  the  back  end,  and  is  all  hinged  so  as 
to  be  easily  raised.  There  are  two  openings 
in  the  seat,  one  small  for  children,  both  of 
which  are  covered  by  lids  4irhich  are  hinged 
to  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"Just  at  the  end  and  above  the  level  of  the- 
seat  is  a  small  door,  a  foot  square,  which  is 
hinged  so  as  to  swing  up.  This  leads  into  a 
dry  earth  bin,  which  will  hold  a  load  of  road 
dust.  This  bki  so  inclines  that  the  earth  will 
always  be  at  the  door  ready  to  be  shoveled 
out.  An  inclined  board  on  the  inside  of  the- 
bin  just  over  the  door  keeps  the  dry  earth 
from  falling  out  when  the  door  is  opened.  A 
small  shovel  is  kept  under  this  inclined 
board  always  in  place  to  shovel  the  earth  from 
the  bin  to  the  vault.  The  hinged  seat  makes 
it  easy  to  form  a  convenient  and  neat  urinal, 
and  permits  the  earth,  or  ashes,  which  we 
have  sometimes  used,when  it  was  not  conveni* 
ent  to  procure  the  fine  road  dust,  to  be  shov- 
eled into  the  vault  without  causing  any 
litter.  The  room  above  and  the  vault  below 
are  well  ventilated,  so  that  by  using  plenty- 
of  the  road  dust,  or  ashes,  we  have  never 
found  the  proximity  of  the  vault  to  the  kitchen 
— though  less  than  twenty  feet  distant — in  any 
way  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 

•*  The  bottom  of  the  vault. is  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  which  is  about  six  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  seat.  The  vault  is  made  of  brick, 
the  wall  being  thick  and  laid  in  cement.  The 
floor  consists  of  a  box  made  of  artificial 
stone,  and  so  permits  the  escape  of  none  of 
the  liquid  before  the  dry  earth  has  time  to  ab- 
sorb it.  An  arched  opening  on  the  back 
side,  large  enough  to  admit  a  shovel,  permits 
the  easy  removal  of  the  excreta,  which  is  very 
easily  done  and  in  nowise  an  unpleasant 
task.  The  stone  bottom  of  the  vault  might 
as  well  be  replstced  by  onrf  made  of  two-inch 
plank.  The  opening  at  the  back  is  made 
close  by  use  of  a  board  that  just  fills  it,  and 
is  covered  by  a  lattice,  as  is  the  ventilatioo 
opening  at  the  top.  There  is  never  any  un- 
pleasant odor  to  trouble  about  the  vault." 
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MENTAL  VIGOR  TO  THE  LAST. 
TT  is  reported  of  Victor  Hugo  that  he 
remarked  to  a  friend,  not  long  since, 
"  I  have  more  to  do  than  1  have  done.  It 
might  be  thought  that  age  weakens  the 
intellect.  My  intellect,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  g^ovv  stronger,  and  does  not  rest. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  as  I  advance,  my  hori- 
zon grows  wider,  and  so  I  shall  pass  away 
without  having  finished  my  task.  I  should 
require  several  lives  still  to  write  all  that 
my  mind  conceives.     I  shall  never  finish." 

Most  of  the  phjrsiologists  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  mental  capability, 
have  assigned  a  period  to  its  fullest  ma- 
turity and  activity,  indicating  the  age  of 
fifty  as  the  limit  beyond  which  there  is  de- 
cadence more  or  less  slow,  more  or  less 
perceptible,  nevertheless  positive. 

As  we  look  over  the  field  of  civilization 
to-day,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  minds  of  towering  eminence 
which  the  age  of  seventy  years  has  not  ap- 
parently enfeebled  in  the  slightest  degree : 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  John  Bright,  Gladstone, 
Davis,  Hoar,  are  the  strong  men  in  politics  ; 
while  in  literature,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and 
Holmes  are  or  were  the  leading  lights ;  and 
although  far  advanced  in  years,  nevertheless 


in  the  creation  and  outflow  of  thought  com- 
manding the  delighted  attention  of  the 
world. 

We  have  claimed  in  other  places  that 
vigor  of  mind  is  preserved  by  exercise  ; 
that  failure  of  the  faculties  depends  upon  ' 
their  neglect  or  perversion,  rather  than 
upon  a  maintenance  of  their  full  activity. 
The  remark  of  the  g^eat  French  poet  is  in 
point.  We  ought  to  have  included  in  the 
list  Bancroft,  our  historian,  who  is  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  still  an  indefati- 
gable worker  at  the  desk.  And  we  could 
also  cite  the  names  of  many  diligently 
prosecuting  their  several  tasks  as  instruct- 
ors in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
Europe  and  America,  men  whose  age  ex- 
ceeds seventy  years,  and  in  some  cases 
reaching  even  ninety,  yet  so  mentally  fresh,, 
so  advanced,  so  ready  in  the  appreciation 
of  everything  belonging  to  their  special 
departments,  that  the  idea  of  retire nient 
from  their  charges  would  be  regarded  as 
preposterous. 

We  were  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
physician  and  scientist,  well  known  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  whose  erudition,, 
versatility,  and  ready  command  of  all  his 
faculties,  always  seemed  to  contradict  our 
knowledge  of  his  being  an  octogenarian. 
He  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  a  promi- 
nent scientific  society  in  New  York,  and 
one  of  the  most  diligent  of  its  members  in 
promoting  the  special  work  of  the  society. 
He  claimed  a  mind  fresh  as  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  and  it  was  no  empty  boast,  for 
he  was  fully  apace  with  the  age,  always  a 
student,  always  a  learner.  We  were  sur- 
prised one  day  by  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  and  in  reply  to  our  question,  "  Was 
it  not  due  to  an  overworked  nervous  sys- 
tem ?  '*  the  answer  came,  "  No,  it  was 
from  undue  exposure  to  exhausting  wea- 
ther." 
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The  mental  life  is  allied  to,  or  is  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  man ;  in  either  case 
it  seems  altogether  reasonable  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  little  or  no  falling  off  in 
power,  if  the  faculties  are  exercised  nor- 
.  mally.  It  must  be  understood  that  our 
position  in  this  matter  rests  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  can  be  no  normal  exercise 
of  faculty  without  a  normal  condition  of 
body  and  of  the  organic  functions  with 
Avhich  the  mental  faculties  operate.  If  the 
incidents  of  mental  break-down  at  fifty, 
sixty,  or  even  seventy  in  the  case  of  men 
who  were  eminently  esteemed  for  intellect- 
ual power  were  investigated,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  majority  were  invalided  or 
lacking  in  that  physical  energy  which  was 
essential  to  the  abundant  sustenance  of 
their  cerebral  activity.  As  a  general  rule 
:great  men  are  well  organized  physically, 
and  sudden  failure  of  mind  on  their  part  is 
too  often  the  natural  consequence  of  habits 
approved  or  tolerated  by  custom,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  destructive  in  time. 


UW  k  MORAL  AGENT. 

*TrHE  politician  and  men  claiming  to 
be  political  economists  assert  that 
proper  laws  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
average  moral  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  that  laws  which  are  in  advance  of 
such  average  moral  sentiment  are  practi- 
<:ally  inoperative,  or  their  attempted  en- 
forcement will  be  found  impracticable. 
We  have  listened  to  statements  of  this 
sort  from  the  platform,  and  we  have  re- 
plied to  men  who  have  made  them  in  a 
<:asual  talk  on  public  affairs.  They  are 
specious  and  fallacious. 

They  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  moral  reform  and  social 
advancement. 

Good  laws  embody  principles  of  con- 


duct the  observance  of  which  by  the 
people  will  conduce  to  their  improve- 
ment; therefore  good  laws  are  in  an 
essential  degree  educational.  They  may 
be  in  the  main  repressive  of  wrong  doing, 
of  crime,  but  they  interpret  the  nature  of 
offenses  against  social  order,  and  teach — 
if  in  most  cases  only  negatively,  yet 
none  the  less  clearly — honesty  and  justice. 

Whatever  is  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity is  a  primary  subject  for  legislative 
consideration,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
those  to  whom  the  community  has  com- 
mitted the  trust  of  law-making  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  suppress  by  judi- 
cious regulations  whatever  is  found  to  be 
damaging  to  public  and  private  interests. 
The  welfare  of  the  private  citizen  is 
identical  with  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  the  welfare  of  the  latter  is  para- 
mount, hence  when  it  is  found  that  any 
individual  or  class  of  individuals  is  doing 
that  which  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  com- 
munity the  oflScers  of  the  law  should  be 
empowered  to  restrain  or  punish  them. 
Common  justice  demands  this.  The  right 
of  every  man  to  safety  for  his  person,  his 
character,  and  his  property  demands  this. 

Man  is  organized  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment toward  a  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  than  that  which  is  his 
average  as  a  member  of  society,  and  so 
has  by  virtue  of  organization  a  natural 
claim  to  that  instruction,  activity,  and  as- 
sociation which  shall  promote  his  growth. 
Out  of  this  claim  springs  the  right  to 
expect  from  those  vested  with  the  duties 
of  government  the  supply  of  all  possible 
means  for  individual  development.  But 
when  xivil  oflScers  on  one  specious  pre- 
tense or  another  permit  things  to  be  done 
which  are  subversive  of  every  principle 
of  order  and  decency;  when  men  are 
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allowed  to  build  up  into  a  great  business 
practices  which  are  openly  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  perver- 
sive of  the  very  animal  in  human  nature, 
what  a  shock  it  is  to  the  unadulterated 
sense  of  justice !  This  is  treason  to  the 
law  of  nature;  treason  to  every  sincere 
mipulse  of  truth  I 

We  are  told  that  public  opinion  is  on 
the  side  of  many  plain  abuses ;  and  there- 
fore laws  for  their  correction  could  riot 
be  enforced. 

We  can  not  believe  this.  We  can  not 
think  that  the  masses  are  desirous  of 
their  own  harm.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  desirous  of  improve- 
ment ;  that  they  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  to  better  their  con- 
dition. This  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  their  selfish  instincts.  They  need 
the  counsel  of  wise  and  generous  men, 
that  they  shall  be  led  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  law  and 
government,  and  so  enlightened  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  their  moral 
natures. 

There  is  too  much  law-making  on  the 
side  of  selfishness  and  vice ;  a  state  of 
affairs  which  is  tolerated  by  the  better 
and  really  stronger  class  among  our  citi- 
zens; for  were  the  law-abiding,  order- 
loving  voters  all  to  unite  in  one  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  control  of  public 
affairs  the  cormorants  and  sensualists 
who  have  so  long  parodied  justice  in  far 
too  many  stations  of  authority  would  be 
hurled  into  the  mire  of  popular  contempt ; 
and  then  we  could  hope  for  a  system  of 
government  which  would  co-ordinate 
what  is  reasonable  in  the  teachings  of 
those  two  great  institutions,  the  Church 
and  the  school,  and  represent  as  well  the 
wholesome  facts  which  the  leading  so- 
cieties for  public  charity  and  moral  re- 


form have  gleaned  from  their  many  fields 
of  labor.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Weekly 
confirms  the  views  just  expressed,  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  In  the  sphere  of  ethical  politics  the 
law-making  power  should  ever  be  in  ad- 
vance of  prevailing  customs  and  usages. 
How  shall  communities  get  forward  and 
upward  in  the  scale,  of  civilization  if  no 
aid  is  received  from  law  itself  in  educat- 
ing public  opinion  in  the  right  direction  ? 
When  rights  and  duties,  privileges  and 
benefits  are  embodied  in  the  laws,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  security  which  is  impos- 
sible so  long  as  the  theory  remains  that 
law  can  not  be  enforced  where  there  may 
happen  to  be  a  popular  prejudice  against 
it." 


AN   EDITOR'S  BUSINESS. 

(FOR   THOSE    WHO    DON'T    KNOW    ALL 
ABOUT  IT.) 

TT  is  just  possible  that  the  Phren- 
OLOGiCAL  Journal  has  a  few  readers 
who  are  not  as  well  informed  concerning 
the  business  of  an  editor  as  the  majority 
of  mankind,  and  for  their  enlightenment 
we  give  space  to  the  following  items : 

First.  It  is  the  editor's  business  to  have 
a  perfectly  harmonious  temperament  and 
a  splendidly  balanced  organization,  with 
a  very  conspicuous  development  of  Be- 
nevolence and  Suavity.  Of  course  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  his  intellect 
should  be  A  I,  and  his  memory  as  tena- 
cious as  a  spring  bear-trap. 

Second.  It  is  his  business  to  welcome 
with  unaffected  delight  all  who  enter  his 
"  sanctum,''  to  listen  with  absorbing  in- 
terest to  all  they  say  regarding  the  wea- 
ther, their  health,  their  family  and  friends, 
their  hopes  and  prospects.  Should  any 
be  in  any  state  of  embarrassment  it  is  his 
business  to  give  them  advice.  Should 
any  be  looking  around  for  employment  it 
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is  his  business  to  furnish  them  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  setting  forth  in 
vivid  terms  their  eminent  qualifications. 

Third.  It  is  his  business  to  stop  in  the 
midst  Of  a  sentence  if  writing  an  impor- 
tant article  or  letter,  when  a  visitor  is 
announced  who  has  "  only  stepped  in  "  to 
inquire  about  the  time  the  steamer  leaves 
for  Tuckerville,  and  the  nearest  route  to 
the  wharf.  And  when  the  visitor  hints 
blandly  that  he  is  short  just  eleven  cents 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  him  to 
his  destination,  it  is  the  editor's  business 
to  declare  that  it  gives  him  great  pleasure 
to  furnish  the  trifle  demanded. 

Fourth.  It  is  his  business  to  answer  in- 
quiries of  every  complexion  with  refer- 
ence to  writing  for  the  press ;  to  suggest 
topics  for  essays,  stories,  addresses,  dra- 
mas, poems,  sermons;  to  draft  outlines 
of  all  such  things  for  the  inexperienced, 
and  to  feel  abundantly  compensated  for 
the  little  trouble  they  give  him  by  the 
information  he  gains  in  searching  for 
data  .through  cyclopedias  and  text-books. 

Note :  It  is  his  business  to  be  a  "  walk- 
ing cyclopedia." 

Fifth.  «•  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.'*  It 
is  the  business  of  the  editor  to  appreciate 
this,  and  therefore  to  accept  with  equal 
heartiness  a  poem  on  '*  Sunshine,"  and  a 
communication  on  "  Potayter-bugs."  His 
culture  should  be  wide  enough  to  grasp 
the  richness  of  sentiment  hidden  in  lines 
like— 

The  gorgeous  orb  of  day  ariseth  in  the  east. 
Announcing  that  'tis  time  to  wake  to  man  as  well  as 
beast.— 

and  to  develop  if  necessary  the  scientific 
truths  contained  in  this  statement : 

These  reddish  yaller  vermin  which  is 
found  in  all  our  potayter  patches  is  goin 
to  be  very  injurus  to  man.  They  be 
apearing  amongst  us  when  the  young 
sproutes    have   just    onley   peeked    up 


through  the  airth,  and  if  theres  any  med- 
esin  thats  good  for  them  Im  one  of  the 
folks  of  Bonetown  what  wud  like  to 
know  it. 

Sixth.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
published  in  some  presumptuous  quarters 
on  the  requirements  of  editors,  />.,  what 
contributoi^  should  know  and  do  if  they 
hope  to  have  their  contributions  accepted 
and  published.  We  have  seen  a  string  ot 
demands  in  a  literary  contemporary  occu- 
pying a  page  or  more,  and  we  have 
blushed  for  very  shame  while  reading  the 
barefaced  acknowledgment  of  incompe- 
tency by  one  of  our  cloth.  The  man  who 
would  compel  a  seminary  miss  of  eight- 
een to  write  metrical  effusions  with  all 
the  finish  of  a  Lowell,  who  insists  that 
manuscript  submitted  to  his  inspection 
shall  be  written  with  good  black  ink,  in  a 
clear  hand,  and  on  one  side  only  of  the 
paper,  and  that  if  any  answer  is  requested 
an  uncanceled  postage-stamp  shall  be 
inclosed;  the  man  who  dares  to  issue 
such  an  arbitrary  pronunciamento  is  unfit 
to  wield  the  scissors  of  our  profession. 
He  has  mistaken  his  vocation ;  he  deems 
the  editorial  chair  a  "flowery  bed  of 
ease  "  to  whose  comfort  everybody  must 
minister.  His  physical  nature,  his  sensu- 
ous elements  are  too  predominant — he's 
better  fitted  to  be  a  hotel  clerk  or  man- 
ager of  a  musical  conservatory. 

Seventh.  It's  an  editor's  business  to 
have  abundant  leisure  always  at  com- 
mand, so  that  he  can  on  the  instant  go  to 
meetings,  concerts,  anniversaries,  in  town 
or  out  of  town ;  and  as  such  opportuni- 
ties keep  his  mind  fresh,  and  add  greatly 
to  his  stock  of  general  information,  he 
should  always  be  glad  to  pay  his  own 
way,  and  give  extended  complimentary 
notices  besides.  Indeed  if  he  did  not  have 
such  opportunities  to  "  run  out "  he  would 
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be  miserable,  like  those  so-called  editorial 
fellows  who  run  in  a  rut,  who  burrow  in 
the  rubbish  of  their  dens  like  rabbits,  and 
think  that  the  world  is  greatly  enlightened 
by  their  occasional  deliverances ;  whereas 
the  world  thinks  them  one-sided  and  of 
drab  complexion,  and  pays  very  little  heed 
to  their  querulous  notions. 

Eighth.  It  is  the  business  of  an  editor 
to  have  a  problematic  mind,  we  mean  an 
instinctive  capacity  for  getting  at  the 
meaning  of  the  profound  theories  and 
wonderful  discoveries  which  are  so  fre- 
quently submitted  to  his  consideration. 
He  should  never  turn  his  back  on  a  seedy 
and  voluble  philosopher,  and  never  own 
himself  unequal  to  the  complexity  or 
vagary  of  a  question  by  referring  it  has- 
tily to  the  paper  mill  for  solution.  There 
might  be  "  millions  "  in  it. 

Ninth.  It  is  the  business  of  the  editor 
to  have  a  good  income  that  he  may  suit 
the  action  to  the  impulses  of  his  great 
Benevolence,  and  set  the  example  of 
generosity,  magnanimity,  etc.,  to  the 
moneycrats  of  society;  but  in  this  re- 
spect, for  reasons  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, his  business  usually  fails  of  the 
requirement,  does  not  "pan  out"  the 
returns  that  should  be  his,  and  conse- 
quently society  lacks,  most  unfortunately, 
that  exhibition  of  liberality  in  the  be- 
stowal of  pecuniary  favors  which  every 
genuine  editor  would  be  glad  to  make. 

Tenth.  It  is  the  business  of  the  editor 
to  do  everything  for  everybody ;  to  have 
no  mind,  of  his  own,  and  to  place  the 
columns  of  his  newspaper  or  periodical 
entirely  at  the  orders  of  the  public.  The 
man  who  affects  independence,  and  runs 
a  paper  for  himself,  or  has  any  particular 
design  in  view  in  his  writing  and  editing. 


should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  day  of 
common  equality.    Of  course  not. 


Reading  Mankind.— There  is  nothing 
that  gives  a  man  superiority  over  others, 
in  the  same  field  of  effort,  like  being  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  mankind  and  to 
exert  a  pleasant  influence  upon  them. 
The  doctor  who  reads  disposition  and 
knows  how  to  suit  himself  to  it,  gets  the 
business ;  the  merchant  who  knows  men 
and  women  "  like  a  book  "  will  become 
popular  as  a*  man  and  merchant,  and 
achieve  success.  The  teacher,  the  law- 
yer, and  the  minister  would  double  their 
power  by  learning  what  can  be  taught 
them  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Phrenology  in  regard  to  human  charac- 
ter and  how  to  read  it. 

Men  who  canvass  among  strangers  in 
any  commercial  way  may  greatly  in- 
crease their  power  for  effective  effort  in 
their  respective  lines  of  work,  and  save 
themselves  a  lai^e  amount  of  mental  and 
physical  wear  and  tear. 

The  next  session  of  the  Institute  will 
be  open  for  instruction  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  October.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
who  purpose  attending  will  notify  us  at 
an  early  day,  and  that  all  will  be  present  at 
the  opening,  as  each  lesson  and  lecture 
cover  important  ground,  and  those  who 
would  learn  all  they  can  should  manage 
to  hear  all  the  lectures. 

Those  who  have  any  interest  in  the 
subject  may  send  to  the  office  of  this 
magazine  for  the  "  Institute  Extra,"  which 
contains  particulars  with  reference  to  the 
Institute,  the  course  of  instruction,  the 
topics  taught,  best  books  to  read  as  pre- 
paratory, price  of  tuition,  expense  of  liv- 
ing while  attending  the  course,  etc. 
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^a  %\\x  ^orresponl^eitts. 


Questions  of  •*  General  Interest"  only 

vtill  be  answered  iH  this  department.  But  one  ques^ 
Hon  at  a  time^  and  that  clearly  stated y  must  be  /ro^ 
Aounded^  if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give 
nitn  the  benefit  of  an  early  consideration » 

If  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Receive  Atten- 

tion  within  two  months^  the  correspondent  should  re- 
peat  it:  if  not  then  published ^  the  inquirer  may  con^ 
elude  that  an  answer  is  withheld ^  for  good  reasons^ 
by  the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors.— It  will  greatly 

aid  the  editor^  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  printer  ^ 
if  our  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  for  publication  : 

I.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  the  page  into  "  takes  "  for  composttorSy 
and  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
upon. 

9.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly y  being  particularly 
careful  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  and  quotations. 

3.  Don't  write  in  a  microscopic  handy  as  the  com- 
Positor  has  to  read  it  across  his  cassy  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  feet  y  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  make 
changes  and  additions. 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  Paste  the  sheets 
together.  Sheets  about  ^^ Commercial  note^'  sin*  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

5.  Be  brief.  People  don*  Hike  to  read  longstortes.  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  as  one  of  double  that  length. 

6.  A  Iways  write  your  full  na  me  and  address  plains 
ly  at  the  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonym 
or  initialsy  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  by  the  writers.  In  all  Q.KSM.^y  persons  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  Post-office  should y  if 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  postage,  or  what 
is  better y  a  prepaid  envelopCy  with  their  full  address. 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Motive  Temperament  in  Woman. — 
W. — "Where  you  find  the  Motive  temperament 
strongly  marked  in  a  woman,  yoa  will  asually  find 
characteristics  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
father  so  that  she  is  fft)8ltive,  decided,  and  more 
or  less  independent  Hi^  organic  quality  b  re- 
lated more  to  the  Mental  temperament  than  it  is 
to  the  Motive,  and  the  combination  of  a  high  order 
of  qnality  with  the  Motive  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
woman.  Most  authors  on  temperament  appear 
to  think  that  a  predominance  of  the  Motive  tem- 
perament is  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree  of 
quality,  but  from  our  observations  we  have  been 
led  to  think  that  there  is  no  InconFistency  be- 
tween them.  One  may  Inherit  a  very  marked 
Motive  impression  from  one  parent  and  a  fine 
nenrons  organism  from  the  other,  the  Motive 
contributing  its  strength  and  force  to  supple- 
ment the  delicacy  and  activity  of  the  other. 


Such  a  mixture  is  by  no  means  unhuppy,  but 
renders  the  posse^^sor  quick  in  perception,  quick 
in  all  the  processes  of  thought,  besides  enduring- 
and  energetic. 

Loss  OF  Sleep.— F.  H.  A.— We  think 
that  the  trouble  in  your  case  is  a  lack  of  vitality  r 
twenty-four  poonds  under  weight  is  entirely  too- 
much,  especially  where  a  man*s  business  requires 
him  to  work  at  night.  Tou  should  make  it  your 
business  to  improve  your  health,  and  regulate 
your  diet,  modes  of  exercise,  and  business  so  far 
as  you  can.  Improyc  your  digestion  ;  its  weak- 
ness is  one  important  reason  for  your  depression 
and  fatigue  after  a  single  night*s  labor.  Reth-fr 
early  as  a  rule,  got  eight  or  nine  hours*  sleep  oa 
those  nights  when  you  are  not  at  work. 

Qualifications  of  a   Preacher. — 

One  who  hopes  to  make  a  good  impression  in  th& 
pulpit  should  possess  a  well-formed  brain  in  gen- 
eral, and  an  even  temperament  If  wo  must  spe- 
cialize any  qualities,  they  are  good  perceptive  in- 
tellect, fair  reasoning  powers,  good  language, 
large  moral  organs,  imagination,  taste,  and  some 
force.  The  pastoral  office  requires  a  good  social 
disposition,  with  independence  enough  to  act  up- 
on one^s  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty. 

Hereditary  Salt-rheum.— J.  I.— All 
hereditary  diseases  if  permitted  to  run  in  the  s^'s- 
tem  until  one  has  reached  manhood  are  difficult  to 
cure,  yet  a  course  of  treatment  having  in  view 
constitutional  modifications  if  rigidly  carried  into 
effect  wiU  In  time  be  beneficial  if  not  absolutely 
curative.  The  patient  will  thus  so  alter  his  con- 
dition that  he  will  enjoy  a  tolerable  freedom  from 
the  disease  In  Its  worst  phases.  For  salt-rheum 
local  applications  in  the  form  of  proper  lotions^ 
and  constitutional  treatment  in  the  form  of  a 
well-regulated  diet  and  bathing,  are  what  we 
should  recommend. 

Organization  of  a  Stenographer.— 

A.  B.  N. — To  become  an  expert  shorthand  writer 
the  candidate  should  possess  at  the  start  an  active 
temperament,  a  good  Intellect,  and  such  an  or- 
ganization as  will  favor  steady  application.  The 
great  faolt  with  shorthand  writers  to-day  is  that 
they  lack  general  culture,  whereas  no  profession 
so  much  demands  a  general  education.  One  who 
expect*)  to  become  a  reiwrter  should  be  conver- 
sant with  science  and  literature.  To  bo  snre 
there  are  specialties  for  the  exercise  of  short- 
hand capability,  but  he  has  the  best  chance  who 
to  expertness  with  the  pen  adds  u  liberal  educa- 
tion.   The  uame  qualities  which  would  aid  one 
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in  becoming  a  shorthand  reporter  would  help  in 
type- writing. 

Biting  the  "t^kiLS.—Questton :  Is  it  in- 
Jurions  to  bite  the  finger  nails  ?  ▲  uttlb  girl. 

Answer :  It  is  a  bad  habit  for  one  to  get  into, 
for  the  reason  that  those  who  become  addicted 
to  it  forget  themselves  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  when  embarrassed  they  are  especially  apt  to 
Indulge  it  The  injury  which  is  done  in  most 
cases  to  the  fingers  is  one  of  deformity — who 
likes  to  see  the  6tub])y,  uncouth  finger-ends 
which  inveterate  nail-chewers  show  ?  We  have  the 
impression  that  the  practice  has  a  mischievous 
«fiect  on  a  person's  mouth,  distorting  its  shape* 
perhaps  thickening  the  lips,  possibly  giving  an 
abnormal  tendency  of  growth  to  the  jaws  and 
teeth. 

Temperament  m  the  Negro.  — M. 

M.  C— Phrenologista  of  experience  are  able  to 
•discern  differences  of  tomporamenl  in  the  neg^, 
but  no  positive  rules  have  been  laid  down  con- 
cerning him  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caucasian.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  the  physiologists  and  an- 
tliropoiogists  to  classify  the  Negro  and  the  Mon- 
gol temperaments.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  wide 
fltudy.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  to  study  the  races 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  communicate  their 
Tiews  through  our  columns. 

Improving  the  Memory. — G.  N.  F.— 
All  the  methods  of  improTlng  the  memory  are 
baaed  upon  the  principle  of  attention.  What- 
ever you  study  or  observe  should  be  earnestly 
regarded.  The  mind  should  Hot  be  permitted  to 
«tn)£;g]e  off  to  side  issues.  Outside  matters  gen- 
erally should  be  ignored  for  the  time  being. 
Memory,  of  course,  depends  first,  upon  the  or- 
ganization, next,  upon  its  use  of  training.  A 
little  book  which  we  publish  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled "Memory  and  Self-improvement,"  con- 
tains a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
eultivatiOQ  of  the  faculty. 

Constructiveness  and  Fear.— C.  J.J. 
— It  was  evidently  a  misprint;  "Constructive- 
ness "  should  have  been  Cautiousness,  which  con- 
tributes to  fear.  Constructiveness  is  simply  a  me- 
chanical faculty  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  fear. 

The  Horse-shoe   as  a  Symbol   of 

■JjVCK.—Qtie8tion :  Why  is  the  horse-shoe  regarded 
by  some  people  as  a  sign  of  good  luck  ? 

Answer :  This  notion  is  five  hundred  or  more 
years  old,  and  according  to  what  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  it  was  derived  from  an  old 
table,  that  a  demon  in  the  form  of  a  horse  once 
appeared  in  England  and  gave  the  people  warn- 
ing of  an  extensive  conflagration  which  was 
about  to  occur.  On  this  account  the  animal 
came  to  be  regarded  as  especially  friendly  to 
znauklnd.    His  perspiiation  Is  said  by  some  to 


be  a  cure  for  epilepsy ;  a  horse*s  tooth  carried 
in  the  pocket  would  prevent  tooth-ache,  and  a 
horse-shoe  placed  under  a  child^s  pillow  would 
save  it  from  an  attack  of  colic ;  one  fastened 
against  a  building  was  a  good  insurance  against 
fire,  and  finding  one  was  a  sign  of  good  luck. 
Some  of  these  notions  are  rife  now. 


,**9»%m*»t*m»*m*\t^«»»0* 


Communicaiians  are  invited  oh  any  topic  of  inter- 
est;  the  writer's  personal  views^  and  /acts  from  his 
experience  bearing^  on  ottr  subjects y  being ptt/erred. 


Phrenology  in  the  School. — An  ex- 
perience of  six  years  tcaahing  in  the  public  school, 
together  with  an  extended  course  in  private 
classes,  has  long  since  settled  in  my  mind  the 
conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  pupils*  facul- 
ties, phrenologically  considered,  is  desirable,  to 
say  the  least ;  and  were  the  instructor  himself  a 
phrenologflst,  he  could  the  better  judge  of  the 
training  requisite,  in  fact  necessary,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  noble  ends  which  are  not  un- 
reasonably expected  at  his  hands.  It  is  well  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  work  of  instmcting  youth  that  very  differ- 
ent discipline  and  methods  of  tridning  are  requir- 
ed for  different  individuals.  It  may  be  asked. 
How  is  such  a  knowledge  to  be  acquired  ?  we  ure 
not  all  judges  of  human  nature.  True,  every  one 
has  not  the  time  or  tact  to  become  a  phrenolo- 
gist ;  but  who  has  not  the  time  to  devote  a  few 
hours  weekly,  or  monthly  at  least,  in  attendance 
on  lectures  and  in  reading  good  books  on  that 
subject?  While  it  must  improve  ourselves,  do 
we  not  owe  as  much  to  the  profession  which  wo 
represent  ?  Why  are  we  to  waste  our  own  time 
and  that  of  the  pupil  in  an  attempt  to  make  him 
an  expert  in  things  which  it  is  not  only  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  perfect,  but  impossible  for  him  to 
ripen  into  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success? 
If  your  student  is  a  bom  linguist,  why  insist 
upon  making  a  finished  mathematician  or  astron- 
omer of  him ;  or  if  bom  with  a  head  for  calcula- 
tion and  mechanics,  why  consume  his  time  and 
energy  in  trying  to  acquire  the  beauties  of  the 
classics  ?  Other  things  being  equal,  a  well-bal- 
anced brain  is  moot  to  be  desired ;  but  in  this 
age  of  progression,  when  the  common  people 
must  eum  their  living,  is  it  not  better,  while  cul- 
tivating all  the  faculties  possible  to  a  moderate 
degree,  to  allow  their  bent  to  have  its  sway— uot 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  become  proficient  ?  If  it  be  better 
to  be  a  good  carpenter  than  a  common  "  Jack-at- 
all-trades,*'  why  is  it  not  better  to  be  thorough  in 
some  one  course  of  training  and  moderate  in  the 
others,  than  to  average  time  with  the  whole  ? 

T.  8.  FBiOk.' 
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A  Letter  to  Bismarck. — A  corre- 
spondeut  of  the  Phrenologioal  sends  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  by  a  German  resident  in  England 
to  Prince  Bismarck,  in  reply  to  a  notice  that  the 
German  should  present  himself  at  a  certain  place 
In  Prussia  for  military  service  under  the  conscrip- 
tion : 

**  Mt  Dbab  Bismabok  :— I  feel  highly  flattered 
by  your  kind  invitation  addressed  to  me  at  my 
native  town,  to  Join  the  German  army,  but  I  am 
afraid  T  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  it,  for  I  am 
now  in  England,  engaged  in  the  more  useful 
work  (as  I  consider  it)  of  expounding  mental 
science  and  teaching  people  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  flaculties.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  scarcely  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  accept  even 
the  hospitality  of  six  months'  board  and  lodging 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  which  yon  consider- 
ately offer  as  an  alternative.  I  much  prefer  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  English  liberty  to  being 
forced  despotically  into  military  servitude  in  my 
own  country.  I  have  altogether  given  up  fight- 
ing since  I  left  schiiol.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  particular  to  fight  about  now,  and 
I  hardly  care  to  engage  in  fighting  at  any  one 
elee'a  bidding.  If  you  have  a  quarrel  with  any- 
body I  would  advise  you  to  settle  it  amicably  if 
possible,  or  else  fight  it  out  yourself.  It  after 
you  have  *  fixed  up  *  the  army,  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  run  over  here  at  any  time  to  one 
of  my  phrenological  lectures,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
point  out  the  superiority  of  life  in  England,  and 
explain  the  nature  and  utility  of  the,  as  I  say, 
more  useful  work  which  I  am  engaged  in,  and  I 
will  examine  your  head,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, free  of  charge. 

**  With  kind  regards  to  the  Governor,  I  remain 
yours,  faithfully,  oustayus  oohen." 

The  Phbbnolooioal  Journal  is  much  more 
than  its  name  implies,  dealing  not  only  with  the 
**  bumptiousness  *'  of  individuals,  but  with  facts 
of  sanitary  and  general  science,  containing  daring 
the  year  an  amount  of  useful  knowledge  far  ex- 
ceeding in  value  the  snl>6cription  price.— /Sa<. 
JSve.  Spectator, 


PERSONAL. 

Harrisok  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  thirty- 
four  novels,  died  comparatively  poor— and  be 
wrote  Just  the  stuff  that  pleases  the  masses. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Rickbr,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  May  last,  Is 
said  to  have  pai^sed  the  best  examination  among 
seventeen  applicants,  all  men  but  herself.  She 
was  especial  ly  well  versed  in  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty, a  branch  usually  deemed  to  be  a  little  above 
the  feminine  practitioner. 

Mb.  William  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chotetts,  is  In  his  ninety-fourth  year,  and  remem- 


bers Ebenezcr  Cobb,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ono 
hundred  and  seven,  and  who  in  his  time  remem- 
bered Peregrine  White,  bom  on  the  May 
Jtower,  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College,  haying  been  in  the 
dass  of  1807. 

Six  thousand  workmen  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Krupp,  the  great  gun-maker,  having  refused  to 
obey  his  order  to  be  vaccinated  during  a  small- 
pox epidemic,  he  gave  them  tlieir  choice  of  vac- 
cination or  dismissal ;  and  as  few  poor  men  care 
to  leave  good  pay,  a  cottage,  a  garden,  a  pension 
fund,  an  accident  fund,  and  a  relief  fund,  they 
submitted  to  the  operation.  A  rather  despotic 
fellow,  that  Erupp ! 

Mrs.  Florbnob  £.  Cobt,  of  New  York,  is 
credited  with  receiving  $4,000  a  year  for  designs 
for  carpets.  She  very  aptly  says  that  there  Is  a 
wide  field  in  this  direction  for  the  employment 
of  woman^s  taste  and  skill.  She  makes  designs 
for  various  houses  In  New  York  and  PhiladeL 
phia,  and  is  paid  according  to  their  value. 


WISOOH. 


*  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed." 


The  fruit  of  educaUon  is  the  desire  to  learn. 

DoK*T  buy  a  piano  for  your  daughters  while 
your  sons  need  a  plow. 

Prudbrt  is  often  the  mantle  chosen  to  conceal 
triumphant  vice. 

I  WILL  listen  to  any  one*s  convictions,  but  pray 
keep  your  doubts  to  yourselt  I  have  plenty  of 
my  own. — Gobthb. 

Advbrsitt  has  the  effect  of  eliciting  talents 
which  in  prosperous  circumstances  would  have 
lain  dormant. 

Trub  repentance  has  a  double  aspect :  it  looks 
upon  things  past  with  a  weeping  eye,  and  upon 
the  future  with  a  watchful  eye.— South. 

Thb  man  who  Is  not  living  aright  is  sour 
within,  and  the  sour  works  out  He  who  lives 
aright  is  your  sympathetic  and  generous  man. 

Anon:  The  superiority  of  man  to  nature  is 
outwardly  illustrated  in  literature  and  in  life. 
Nature  needs  an  immense  quantity  of  quills  to 
make  a  goose  with,  but  man  can  make  a  goose 
of  himself  in  five  minutes  without  one  quill. 

Old  thanks,  old  thoughts,  old  aspirations, 

Outlive  men's  lives  and  lives  of  nations. 
Dead,  but  for  one  thing  which  survives— > 

The  inalienable  and  unpriced  treasure. 

The  old  Joy  of  power,  the  old  pride  of  pleasure. 
That  lives  in  light  above  mcn^s  lives. 

—Algernon  Charles  Swinbubnb^ 
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What  a  man  bellcvee  he  wiH  do ;  and  If  he 
has  no  faith  to  gnide  his  practice  and  impel  him 
to  acUon,  he  will  only  drift— and  no  man  ever 
drifted  into  a  good  and  nsefal  life,  certainly  not 
into  salvation^ 

ALVXAin>EB  THE  Grba-T  Seeing  Diogenes  look- 
ing attentively  at  a  parcel  of  human  bones,  asked 
the  philosopher  what  he  was  looking  for.  "  That 
which  1  can  not  find,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  dif- 
ference between  your  father's  bones  and  those 
of  his  slaves/' 
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MIRTH. 

*  "A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 

Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.*' 

Flaob  your  finger  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  after 
removing  it  observe  the  size  of  the  hole  that  re- 
mf  ins.  This  is  usually  the  impression  the  best 
of  advice  makes  on  men's  minds.— Btjrdettb. 

Indiokawt  mother:  "Sorely  you  don't  mean 
this  for  a  likeness  of  my  son  f  Why,  the  boy 
looks  like  an  idiot"  Photographer— "  I'm  very 
iorry,  but  I  can't  help  that,  ma'am." 

Thb  infidel  argys  jnet  as  a  bull  duz  chained  to 
a  post.  He  bellows  and  saws,  but  he  don't  get 
loose  from  the  post,  I  notlsB.    Not  much. 

A  TBMFSBANOS  SBBMON. 


If  for  a  stomach  ache  you  tache 
Each  time  some  whisky,  it  will  brenk 
Tou  down,  and  meak  you  sheak  and  quache, 
And  you  will  see  a  horrid  snache. 
Gbooraphioal.— The  London  Academy^  in  Its 
notice  of  the  February  number  of  MarperU  Maga- 
tine,  explains  that  the  articles  by  George  Lathrop 
on  "  A  Clever  Town  built  by  Quakers,"  refer  to 
**  Pennsylvania." 

NsvBB  despair.  Many  a  boy  who  goes  around 
with  a  yellow  patch  on  his  blue  pantaloons  may 
some  day  write  a  volume  of  poetry  in  blue  and 
gold  or  have  a  silver  plate  on  his  door. 

A  8CIBNTIP10  lecturer  put  out  handbills  headed 
"Know  Thyself."  A  wag  soon  called  on  the 
lecturer  and  told  him  he  was  inducing  a  great 
many  people  to  form  acquaintances  of  a  very 
low  order.  The  lecturer  looked  at  the  wag  a 
moment,  and  said,  "My  friend,  you  are  right, 
but  It  never  occurred  to  me  until  I  saw  you." 

"  M188  Snowdbop,"  said  a  gentleman  of  color, 
the  other  afternoon,  during  a  shower,  to  a  lady 
of  hia  acquaintance,  "as  de  wedder  is  somewhat 
vnphibiouH,  wHl  yuu  do  me  de  honor  to  step 
under  my  umbrella  an'  form  a  quorum  f  "  "  Tank 
you,  Mr!  Rillips,  I  will.  In  dls  wedder  an  nm- 
breller  is  radder  cosmopolitan." 


In  this  department  we  f^ive  short  reviews  o/su.h 
New  Books  <m  publishers^  see  fit  to  send  us.  In  tlust 
revie^vs  we  seek  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satis- 
factorily and  justly y  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  vol- 
ume for  personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  of  books  issuing  from  the  press,  and  we 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  publi- 
cations, ^specially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science.  We  can  usually  supply  any 
of  those  noticed. 

Driftwood.  By  Julia  and  Medora  Clark. 
12mo,  pp.  172.  MUwaukee :  Magann,  Keefe 
A  Aldrich. 

The  West  sends  us  a  volume  of  poems  now 
and  then  by  one  of  her  sons  or  daughters  who 
has  felt  the  monitions  of  the  muse  or  Imagined 
that  he  or  she  was  called  upon  to  give  utterance 
to  high  and  burning  thought    Rarely  though  do 
we  find,  on  opening  the  bright-bound  pages, 
good  cause  for  the  book's  existence.    Rhymes 
there  are,  many  of  which  are  not  poetry,  but 
most  of  our  writers  of  rhymes  appear  to  think 
that  they  have  only  to  mateh  the  terminal  words 
of  a  couplet  with  like^ounding  penults  to  make 
poetry.    We  opened  "  Driftwood  "  with  that  in- 
difference pecuUar  to  the  reviewer  who  has  had 
much  experience  with  the  flood  of  metrical  pub 
licutions  which  has  been  poured  from  the  press 
during  the  last  decade,  but  In  turning  over  the 
pages  we  found  here  and  there  a  verse  which 
sparkled  with   lively  sentiment,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  note  that  the  lines  were  in  most  cases 
carefully  modulated  and  the  rhythm  harmonious. 
»*My  Answer,"  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  Uttie 
caprice,  beginning : 

»*  A  muiic  sweet  as  evening  bells 
Came  floating  thro'  the  autnmn  haze. 
An  echo  from  the  perished  years, 
A  measure  from  my  girihood's  days, 
The  rhythmic  langoago  of  tby  heart 
That  spake  to  mine  of  after  days." 


And  ending  with : 

•*  Ob,  sweeter  than  chimes  of  the  sea  I 
Ob,  fah'er  than  blossoms  of  tolth  I 
And  brighter  than  visions  of  hope. 
The  love  thon  bast  kindled  In  me. 
The  sephyrs  repeat  the  refrain 
And  whisper  my  secret  to  thee." 

"  All  in  a  Dream"  is  daintily  fashioned.  "  Af tei 
Death  "  is  suggestive  of  practical  thought,  and 
not  without  its  hopeful  admonition : 

*» our  souls  were  never  meant 

To  Idly  wander  in  content 

Throngfa  §un-llt  vales  of  honeyed  breath. 

A  dr«im  elyslan  after  death. 

If  so  Hwere  better  all  te  be 

Barth  life  than  Immortality." 
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Prohibition  does  Prohibit;  or.  Pro- 
hibition Dot  a  Failure.  By  John  N.  Stearns. 
12mo,  96  pp.  Price,  10  ctB.  New  York:  The 
National  Temperance  Society. 

A  new  and  enlarg:ed  edition  of  a  vlgorons  pam- 
phlet with  the  SHme  tiUe  published  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  an  epitomized  ar^ment  founded  npon . 
solid  data  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  snarling 
cry  of  liquor-drinkers  that  legislation  will  not 
stop  drunkenness  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
thousand  and  one  erils  which  flow  from  free 
trade  in  mm.  Let  the  tax-puyer,  the  economist, 
the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  clergyman,  and 
everj-body  road  it 

Summer  Gleanings.  Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  Rose  Porter,  author  of  "  Founda- 
tions," etc  Oblong  octavo.  New  York: 
White  &  Stokes. 

A  conveniently  arranged  scrap-book  for  the 
summer  vacation,  suggestive  in  itself  of  agree- 
able and  useful  employment  in  the  hours  of  rec- 
reation. The  author  has  divided  her  liberally 
spaced  pages,  allotting  parts  for  notes,  for  pencil 
sketches,  and  for  pressed  flowers.  The  book  i3 
sufllcient  for  three  months*  use,  and  one  flcds  at 
the  head  of  each  page  a  sentiment  for  the  day, 
which  should  be  suggestive  to  the  most  heedless 
of  summer  loungers.  We  trust  that  the  book 
will  sell  widely ;  it  is  certainly  an  Improvement 
on  the  average  sufDmer  reading. 

Mysteries  of  the  Hand  Revealed 
AND  Exflainbd:  the  Art  of  Determining 
^from  an  Inspection  of  the  Hands  the  Person^s 
Temperament,  Appetites,  Passions,  Impulses, 
Aspirations,  Mental  Endowments,  etc.  By 
Robert  Allen  Campbell.  Illustrated.  18mo, 
pp.  203.    St.  Louis :  J.  W.  Campbell  <&  Co. 

The  hand,  doubtless,  expresses  much  of  the 
character,  but  when  one  goes  to  the  length  of 
this  new  disciple  of  Desbarolles  in  attributing  to 
that  valuable  instrument  the  capability,  by  rea- 
son of  its  mere  physical  constitution,  of  declar- 
ing all  the  psychic  elements  of  human  character, 
as  the  author  does  on  his  title-page,  we  must 
enter  our  protest.  We  wish  that  he  had  given 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  quotation  from  Job ; 
we  have  looked  through  the  references  in  our 
Cruden  without  discovering  it  Possibly,  how- 
ever, it  Is  a  new  rendering  which  has  not  found 
its  way  into  Cruden. 

Mr.  CamDhell  has  epitomized  the  subject  of 
chiromancy  well  in  his  little  book,  and  the  curi- 
ous will  flnd  in  it  all  that  they  may  care  to  learn  ; 
while  to  those  who  want  a  means  of  diversion 
ot  altogether  without  profit  tt  can  be  serviceable 
8  a  pastime. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
Nanot  Hartshorh  at  Chatauqua.    By  Mrs. 
Nancy  Hartshorn.    lOmo,  pp.  212.  Price,  paper, 


50  cents,  cloth  $1.00.  This  is  a  humoroua 
sketch  of  this  prominent  summer  resort,  origi- 
nally arranged  for  Sunday-school  workers,  but 
now  become  a  point  of  attraction  for  a  large 
number  of  our  people.  It  is  not  an  unlikely  hit 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  therefore,  as  we  believe 
no  one  before  has  attempted  to  write  up  the 
place  in  a  facetious  manner.  She  tells  not  a  few 
facts  in  her  garb  of  pleasantry-.  J.  8.  Ogllvie  & 
Co.,  publishers,  New  York. 

Miss  Slimmeks'  Wuvdow.  By  the  author  ot 
"A  Bad  Boy's  Diary."  pp.  160.  Illustrated. 
Price  25  cents,  paper.  ($0  cents,  cloth.  Miss 
Slim  mens  appears  to  be  an  ancient  maiden,  the 
keeper  of  a  millinery-shop  in  a  country  town, 
and  much  given  to  scolding,  gabble,  and  gossip, 
now  and  then  getting  off  what  appears  to  be 
out  and  out  scandal,  the  fruit  of  Jealousy,  envy, 
and  cupidity.    All  the  time  anxious  to  become 

known  as  Mrs. ,  she  intimates  a  strong  an  • 

tagonism  to  enter  into  bonds  of  matrimony,  and 
her  very  freely  expressed  opinions  sometimes 
get  her  Into  dbiagreeable  scrapes.  J.  6.  Ogilvie 
&  Co.,  publishers.  New  York. 

In  the  Populab  Soibnob  Monthly  for  May 
Herbert  Spencer  is  rather  severe  in  critlcii*ing 
certain  remarks  of  Gold  win  Smith,  with  reference 
to  Spencer's  "Data  of  Ethics."  An  interesting 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  stereoscope,  a 
reply  to  MIsa  Hardaker,  on  the  Woman  Ques- 
tion, Color  Blindness,  and  Color  Perception,  are 
the  leading  pieces  de  resistance, 

Fife  and  Dbxtm  Sebies,  No.  6.—  The  Old 
Tavebn.  Published  by  the  National  Temp.  So 
clety,  New  York,  at  10  cts.  This  is  a  good  story 
and  more  adapted  to  interest  young  people 
than  the  average  temperance  stories.  It  teaches 
a  practical  lesson  in  cvery-day  economy,  and  enr 
courages  habits  of  Industry  and  cheerfulness. 

The  Sbobet  of  Wings.  The  principles  of 
their  inimitably  exquisite  mechanism,  simply  set 
forth,  by  Geo.  B.  Starkweather,  with  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  replete  with  seed  thoughts 
for  the  aeronaut.  Price  50  cents.  Washington  : 
H.  W.  Beadle  &  Co.      • 

The  Eoleotio  Magazine,  published  by  £.  R. 
Pelton,  New  York,  continues  to  reproduce  for 
American  readers,  choice  selections  from  the 
British  and  other  foreign  periodicals,  and  is  as 
worthy  as  ever  of  public  support  Annual  sub- 
scription, 15. 

Mobb  Pubuo  Pabks.  How  New  York  com- 
pares with  other  Cities ;  Lungs  for  the  Metropo- 
lis. A  pamphlet  that  discusses  the  financial  and 
sanitary  aspect  of  the  questions.  Neatly  illus- 
trated. New  York  Park  Association,  Publishers. 

Manual  of  Eyanoelistio  Tempebancb 
WoBK,  for  all  Woman's  Christian  Temp.  Unions. 
By  Mrs.  8.  M.  D.  Henry.  Price,  10  cents.  $1.00  a 
dozen.  National  Temperance  Society,  Vew  York. 
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[WnoLB  No.  525. 


AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE." 


*T*HIS   gentleman  has  a  large    brain, 
measuring  twenty -two  and  three- 
quarter  inches,  and  it  is  able  to  use  the 
nutriment  which  a  well-balanced  body 


weighing  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 
could  give  it,  but  as  he  weighs  fifty-five 
pounds  more  than  the  requisite  amount, 
his  brain  has  a  source  of  constant  supply 
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to  give  it  extra  vigos  in  emergencies.  It  is 
like  a  balance  in  the  bank  for  a  business 
man,a  reservoir  on  agood  mill  stream;  when 
a  supreme  effort  is  required,  the  vitality  is 
such  that  he  can  work  two  days  and  a  night 
without  very  much  suffering.  In  other 
words,  he  has  a  constitution  that  will  en- 
dure hardship,  labor,  fatigue,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
condition.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  work 
always  with  a  full  head  of  steam  in  ordi- 
nary effort,  and  rarely  comes  to  a  point 
where  all  his  vitality  is  demanded.  Hav- 
ing so  much  of  resource  he  could  strike 
harder  if  he  would,  and  oftener  if  required. 

He  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  his 
mother's  family  in  his  build,  in  his  intel- 
lect, and  in  the  power  of  his  vitality.  He 
has  a  feminine  type  of  thought  which  gives 
him  intuitive  judgment  of  truth,  without 
the  necessity  of  alwa3rs  plodding;  and 
then  he  has  lai^e  Causality  and  G>mpari- 
son,  and  the  ability  to  reason  sharply  and 
soundly  on  subjects  that  are  abstract ;  yet 
he  is  largely  indebted  to  his  ability  to 
take  as  it  were  from  an  elevation  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  a  matter,  thus  getting  a  gen- 
eral outline  before  he  sits  down  to  plow 
through  it.  When  he  starts  into  an  in- 
vestigation, it  is  after  he  has  seemed  to 
see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  then 
the  only  labor  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  his 
sense  of  truth  into  logical  form.  This 
type  of  mind  gives  the  ability  to  put  phi- 
losophy and  facts  together  and  make 
them  available. 

He  is  remarkable  for  his  memory. 
Whatever  he  touches  sticks,  and  be- 
comes incorporated  with  himself,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  easy  for  him  to  recall  an- 
ecdotes and  illustrative  instances.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Lincoln's  little 
stories  because  they  were  always  loaded 
with  the  honey  of  truth,  and  were  gener- 


ally sharp  as  the  sting  that  protects  the 
honey.  He  ought  therefore  to  be  good 
company  for  those  who  are  permitted  to 
be  intimate  with  him,  and  he  would  be 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  company  wher- 
ever he  might  chance  to  be,  unless  he 
falls  in  with  a  Gamaliel,  then  he  would 
be  as  mum  as  a  listener  need  be,  and  sit 
at  his  feet  as  Paul  did,  until  he  got  all 
the  master  could  give  him. 

He  is  a  good  student  and  a  good  list- 
ener; although  when  he  gets  started 
in  talking  and  has  a  surrounding  which 
needs  instruction,  he  can  fill  the  hour 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  statements ;  yet 
if  he  meets  a  man  that  is  his  superior  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  he  knows  how 
to  be  silent.  He  never  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  arg^e  with  men  who  were  able 
to  teach  him,  he  would  let  them  do  the 
talking;  but  when  he  got  away  among 
those  who  needed  the  knowledge,  he 
would  incorporate  the  new  knowledge  he 
had  obtained  with  his  old,  and  thus  be- 
come a  teacher  to  them. 

He  appreciates  the  droll,  the  funny,  and 
knows  how  to  scathe  and  ^arify.  He  is 
remarkable  for  his  Firmness;  few  men 
have  so  much.  He  is  remarkable  for  his 
love  of  justice  and  his  desire  for  the  truth. 
He  is  more  cautious  than  the  majority  of 
men,  and  anxious  that  his  statements 
should  be  well  based;  and  in  argument 
would  make  a  free  citation  of  good  au- 
thors, and  back  up  his  thoughts  and  prin- 
ciples with  the  wisdom  of  others,  so  far 
as  he  could;  as  a  preacher  he  would 
quote  irom  the  Scriptures  and  from  the 
Fathers,  if  they  were  as  wise  as  reverend. 
In  other  words,  although  inclined  to  be 
original,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  knowledge 
of  others  wherever  it  can  be  made  avail- 
able. 

His  Approbativeness  is  uncommonly 
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strong,  and  he  suffers  or  rejoices  greatly, 
as  he  may  be  approved  or  disapproved  by 
those  whose  opinions  are  respected,  and 
whose  good  opinion  is  to  be  desired.  His 
Self-esteem  is  not  wanting,  hence,  while 
he  moves  with  apparent  guardedness  and 
modesty  and  sensitiveness  respecting 
truth  and  other  people's  opinions  of 
truth,  he  has  a  conscience  of  his  own, 
and  if  he  believes  himself  to  be  in  the 
right  he  stands  as  firmly  as  possible,  but 
never  fails  to  get  all  the  aid  which  the 
wisdom  and  experiences  of  others  may 
render  him;  hence,  the  margin  of  his 
pages  would  be  likely  to  bear  numerous 
citations.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  so- 
cial power;  has  always  been  a  pet  of 
woman.  From  a  child  the  aunts  and 
grandmothers  believed  in  him ;  when  he 
was  ten  years  old  they  would  apologize 
for  him  to  the  rest  of  the  household  and 
save  him  from  blame  from  the  stronger 
side  of  the  family.  If  he  wanted  a  favor 
or  somebody  to  sustain  him  or  his  cause, 
he  never  found  woman  lacking  in  loyalty 
and  fealty.  As  a  minister  the  women  would 
believe  in  him,  as  a  merchant  they  would 
trade  with  him,  as  a  citizen  they  would 
back  him  up,  and  as  a  politician  would 
contrive  to  get  him  a  full  vote,  and  get 
some  votes  from  the  other  party  so  that 
he  should  be  elected ;  and  the  reason  is 
that  he  inherits  so  much  from  the  moth- 
er's side  of  the  house,  that  womanhood 
has  a  normal  sympathy  with  him.  He  is 
not  bad-tempered,  although  a  little  quick ; 
there  is  more  powder  than  bullet ;  his 
words  are  sharper  than  his  hatred,  and  he 
does  not  carry  malice. 


A.  Wilford  Hall  was  bom  in  Bath  town- 
ship, Steuben  Gjunty,  N.  Y.,  August  18, 
18 19.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  great 
poverty,  his  parents  with  five  children. 


being  supported  by  the  meager  proceeds 
of  day's  work  on  farms  by  the  father,  in  a 
wild,  uncultivated  country.  Living  on  the 
coarsest  fare  and  scantily  clad  in  home- 
spun garments,  the  product  of  the  moth- 
er's industry,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  required,  as  soon  as  able,  to  do  farm 
work  for  the  neighbors,  so  as  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  Education  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  there  were  no  schools 
near,  and  no  money  to  pay  for  the  school- 
books  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of  helping 
to  support  the  teacher.  G)nsequently  the 
family  grew  up  in  utter  ignorance  even  of 
the  spelling-book.  Wilford  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  scarcely  knew  his  let- 
ters, when  his  mother's  brother,  Abner 
Hathaway,  paid  a  visit  to  the  then  wilder- 
ness of  Steuben  G)unty  to  spend  a  month 
in  deer  hunting.  The  deer  were  abundant 
in  those  forests  then,  and  Abner  possessed 
a  new  percussion  rifle,  the  first  of  that 
great  improvement  over  the  old  flint-lock 
which  had  been  seen  in  that  country.  He 
was  a  good  marksman,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  Hall  family  had 
richer  fare  that  winter  than  was  custom- 
ary, and  they  all  looked  up  to  uncle  Ab- 
ner as  a  real  benefactor  sent  to  their  lonely 
log-cabin  from  some  far-off  land  of  civil- 
ization. 

During  this  winter's  feast  the  uncle  be- 
came attached  to  the  almost  naked  boy  of 
thirteen,  and  negotiated  with  his  mother 
to  let  him  go  with  him  and  drive  horse 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  as  the  uncle  was  en- 
gaged every  summer  in  doing  a  prosper- 
ous boating  business  in  shipping  lumber 
from  Geneva  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  con- 
tract was  not  difficult  to  consummate,  and 
the  boy,  with  a  substantial  suit,  obtained 
from  funds  advanced  by  the  uncle  upon 
his  prospective  wages,  was  off  to  Geneva 
to  assume  the  responsible  office  of  canal 
driver,  in  which,  fortunately,  very  little 
"book-learning"  was  required  for  effi- 
cient service. 

For  five  summers  Wilford,  known  then 
familiarly  as  Aleck,  plied  the  lash  and 
curry-comb  alternately  to  the  horses  in 
his  care.  But  the  small  pay  for  which 
such  service  could  readily  be  obtained. 
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with  the  countless  temptations  to  spend 
money,  left  nothing  at  the  end  of  each 
season  of  exposure  and  toil,  and  the  boy, 
now  nearing  the  age  of  manhood,  found 
time  flying  rapidly,  with  no  intellectual 
injprovement  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of 
man's  estate.  One  moonlit  summer's 
night  he  had  a  friendly  chat  with  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  upon  the  deck  of  a  boat 
as  it  was  leaving  Rochester.  The  good 
man  gave  him  some  earnest  advice,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  young  driver  had  a 
grander  mission  to  fill  than  a  life  on  the 
canal,  and  this  led  him  to  resolve  then 
and  there  to  quit  the  towpath  forever,  and 
try  what  there  was  for  him  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  wide  world.  He  settled 
up  with  the  captain  of  the  boat  for  the 
small  amount  then  due,  some  seven  dol- 
lars in  cash,  and  started  on  foot  across 
the  country  for  the  forest  home  where  his 
mother  was  still  ready  to  receive  the  wan- 
derer with  open  arms.  A  short  visit  de- 
termined his  stay  at  the  log-cabin.  In 
company  with  a  younger  brother  he 
started  on  foot  for  Ohio,  then  the  far 
West,  to  seek  his  fortune.  The  two  walk- 
ed for  da3rs  in  succession  till  out  of  money, 
then  stopped  and  worked  for  a  brickmaker 
till  sufficient  money  was  earned  to  help 
them  forward  on  their  way.  While  walk- 
ing through  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Ohio,  near  Warren,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  struck  his  foot  accidentally  against 
a  stone  and  sprained  his  knee  so  badly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further. 
With  the  aid  of  his  brother  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  nearest  house,  and  begged 
to  be  kept  all  night,  assuring  the  owner 
that  they  had  means  sufficient  to  pay  for 
supper  and  lodging.  The  proprietor  of 
the  comfortable  log-cabin  consented  un- 
der the  circumstances,  although  he  had 
previously  refused  to  entertain  any  stran- 
gers even  for  pay. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
Wilford.  The  host  happened  to  be  a 
minister  and  a  backwoods  doctor,  as  well 
as  school-teacher  for  a  neighboring  coun- 
try school.  In  conversation  with  the  boys 
he  got  their  history,  and  became  so  inter- 
ested in  their  adventure  that  he  took  pity 


on  the  lame  tramp,  and  proposed  that 
while  the  younger  brother  should  pursue 
his  journey  westward  in  search  of  a  place 
to  pitch  his  tent,  the  disabled  Wilford 
should  make  his  home  with  him  and  go 
to  school,  while  earning  his  board  by  tak- 
ing care  of  the  cows  and  chopping  fire- 
wood. This  arrangement  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  next  morning  the  broth- 
ers parted,  and  while  the  younger  was 
making  his  way  toward  Sandusky,  the 
elder  soon  recruited,  and  commenced  the 
first  schooling  of  his  life,  being  now  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  pursued  his 
studies  night  and  day  with  great  assiduity 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  made  such  prog- 
ress that  he  was  advised  to  go  for  a  term 
to  the  Farmington  Academy,  which  was 
but  a  few  miles  distant.  He  settled  with 
his  generous  friend,  the  doctor,  and  with 
such  clothing  as  he  could  procure  with 
the  means  he  had  managed  to  earn,  he 
made  application  to  the  academy  and 
was  accepted.  Here  he  applied  himself 
with  all  his  energy  to  books  and  to  such 
labor  as  he  could  find  to  do.  He  cut  cord- 
wood  for  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  to 
earn  money  with  which  to  pay  his  board 
and  tuition,  and  made  up  lost  time  by 
studying  at  night  to  keep  up  with  his 
class.  For  six  months  he  kept  on  in  this 
way,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  received 
from  the  principal  of  the  Academy  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  as  teacher  of  a  dis- 
trict school.  This  document  proved  a 
sufficient  passport  to  the  board  of  county 
examiners,  who  asked  a  very  few  ques- 
tions, and  soon  after  settled  him  over 
about  fifty  scholars,  many  of  them  young 
men  and  women,  and  some  far  better 
qualified  even  than  himself,  as  he  thought, 
to  teach  the  school.  But  his  industry  at 
night  more  than  made  up  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  some  of  the  branches  he  was 
forced  to  teach,  so  that  his  defective  ed- 
ucation did  not  come  to  open  exposure, 
although  more  than  once  suspected  by 
some  of  the  more  advanced  of  his  pupils. 
The  school  term  ended  creditably  to  the 
teacher,  the  trustees  giving  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  thanks.  For  years  he  pursued  the 
same  general  course  (studying  through 
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the  summer  and  teaching  through  the 
winter  months),  until  having  become 
deeply  interested  in  questions  pertaining 
to  the  future  life,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finally 
entered  the  ministry. 

For  ten  years  he  pursued  the  calling  of 
an  itinerant  evangelist,  holding  meetings 
wherever  an  opportunity  for  doing  good 
presented  itself.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  the  work  known  as  "  Universalism 
against  Itself,"  having  held  by  request 
many  public  discussions  with  prominent 
Universalist  clergjrmen.  The  result  of 
the  publication  of  this  book  was  a  com- 
plete success,  and  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  it  that  in  two  or  three  years 
the  author  had  sold  more  than  40,000 
copies.  The  work  was  afterward  pub- 
lished by  the  Methodist  Book  G)ncem 
at  Cincinnati,  many  thousand  copies  more 
being  sold.  It  has  now  been  out  of  print  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  although  there 
is  talk  of  the  author's  rewriting  and  re- 
publishing it.  After  his  successful  efforts 
with  this  book,  Mr.  Hall  retired  from  pub- 
lic view  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
engaged  somewhat  in  secular  pursuits, 
spending  large  portions  of  the  past  thirty 
years  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of 
the  far  West.  About  three  years  ago, 
however,  he  came  before  the  public  again 
through  the  publication  of  a  book  enti- 
tled "  The  Problem  of  Human  Life,"  by 
Wilford,  in  which  the  Evolution,  Sponta- 
neous Generation,  and  Materialistic  theo- 
ries of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  and  oth- 
ers were  attacked  with  such  force  and 
with  such  novel  arguments,  that  it  at 
once  attracted  Uie  attention  of  the  relig- 
ious world,  and  especially  the  clei^,  who 
had  become  perplexed  by  the  difficult  prob- 
lems raised  in  Darwin's  works.  But  the 
most  marked  and  surprising  feature  of  this 
book  was  its  attack  on  the  current  theory 
of  acoustics,  a  theory  never  before  called 
in  question.  The  arguments  of  the  best 
exponents  of  the  theory — Tyndale,  Helm- 
holtz,  and  Mayer — ^were  taken  up,  dissect- 
ed, and  severely  criticised,  their  experi- 
ments denounced  as  false,  and  many  of 
their  most  important  statements  of  facts 
denied  as  having  any  foundation  in  truth. 


Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  posi- 
tions assumed  and  the  theories  advanced 
in  this  book,  the  force  and  persistence 
with  which  the  author  sets  them  forth  has 
compelled  the  attention  and  aroused  the 
investigation  of  theological  and  scientific 
scholars  and  thinkers  everywhere. 

The  book  has  had  a  most  unprecedented 
sale,  more  than  33,000  copies  of  the  revis- 
ed edition  having  been  sold  in  less  than 
two  years.  As  a  natural  coiHequence  the 
wide  reading  of  this  book  has  caused 
much  controversy  in  various  reiij^ious 
and  secular  papers,  especially  concerning 
the  author's  attack  on  the  current  theory 
of  sound,  many  professors  of  physics  tak- 
ing sides  with  the  book,  while  others  sup- 
port the  old  view. 

The  success  of  his  book  and  the  open 
discussion  of  the  scientific  theories  which 
it  examines  induced  the  author  to  start  a 
monthly  paper  called  the  Microcosm,  de- 
voted to  a  general  discussion  of  similar 
themes,  and  to  be  used  as  a  medium 
through  which  he  might  reach  the  public 
ear  in  defense  of  his  novel  positions  in 
science.  His  friends  thought  the  paplbr 
would  fail  of  support,  and  advised  him 
not  to  make  the  attempt;  but  the  first 
year  of  his  paper  is  just  closing,  and  so 
favorable  has  been  its  reception  that 
an  average  of  more  than  2,000  subscrip- 
tions a  month  hive  reached  the  office 
from  the  commencement  to  near  the 
close  of  the  volume.  More  than  6,000 
ministers  of  all  denominations  have  their 
names  already  down  on  the  subscription 
books  of  this  paper.  The  last  sensation 
of  the  author  and  editor  is  his  attack  upon 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation.  He  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  and  what 
the  end  of  it  is  to  be  the  forthcoming  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Microcosm,  just  an- 
nounced, will  probably  determine.  It  is 
a  daring  venture,  as  Newton's  Principia 
is  among  the  largest  game  in  received 
science  which  one  may  attempt  to  bring 
down. 

.Lebanon  Valley  College  at  Annvillc, 
Pa.,  has  just  conferred  upon  Mr.  Hall  the 
honorary  d^^ee  of  Ph.D.,  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  view  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  scientific  attainments. 
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IS  CONSCIENCE  INNATE? 


NO  fact  IS  better  settled  than  this,  that 
men  have  a  feeling  which  is  grati- 
fied by  whatever  the  common  judgment 
of  the  world  regards  as  right,  and  pained 
ty  anything  whidi,  by  general  consent,  is 
regarded  as  wrong.  This  feeling  is  called 
Conscience.  If  the  feelings  of  fear,  of 
hop^,  of  kindness,  of  anger,  pride,  am- 
bition, lov%  or  hatred,  be  natural  and  in- 
born—-and  who  dares  deny  that  they  are  ? 
^why  is  not  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
equally  so  ?  Everybody  knows  that  some 
have  a  strong  current  of  sympathy  while 
others  always  show  too  little ;  some  are 
gloomy,  others  hopeful,  some  rash,  others 
extra  prudent,  and  these  traits  are  seen 
to  be  strong  or  weak  from  the  beginning 
of  conscious  activity  to  the  close  of  life. 
Now  we  assert,  and  believe  every  school 
teacher  will  agree  with  us,  that  there 
seems  to  be  as  much  difference  in  sense 
of  right  and  duty,  or  Conscience,  in  chil- 
dren, as  there  is  in  any  other  trait  of 
character.  How  any  sensible  man,  not 
sadly  destitute  of  Conscience,  could  ever 
doubt  the  mnate  presence  and  power  of 
the  faculty,  we  can  not  conceive. 

It  is  true  that  many  eminent  writers  on 
mental  science  have  tried  to  explain  the 
trait  wc  call  Conscience  by  referring  it  to 
the  force  and  activity  of  other  faculties. 
Mandeville  attributed  it  to  the  love  of 
praise  \  Hume  to  utility.  Dr.  Paley  to  the 
desire  for  everlasting  happiness. 

On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Hutche- 
son,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Reid,  Lord 
Karnes,  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  faculty  in  man  which 
produces  the  sentiment  right  or  wrong, 
independently  of  any  other  consideration. 

Human  nature  hungers  for  the  right  as 
really  as  it  hungers  for  food.  Imagine  a 
man  destitute  of  the  idea  of  justice  in 
himself  and  all  others,  and  it  would  at  a 
single  sweep  annihilate  society  and  civil- 
ization—  none  could  trust  his  fellow — 
each  would  look  on  others  as  robbers, 
and  all  he  had,  even  to  life  itself,  would 
be  in  imminent  jeopardy.  To  live  in  so- 
ciety, man  must  believe  in  the  integrity 


of  his  fellows — locks  and  bolts,  courts 
and  jails  are  only  for  a  few  who  have  their, 
native  sense  of  justice  and  conscience 
either  originally  weak  or  blunted.  Are 
we  told  that  men  refrain  from  theft  and 
robbery  solely  through  fear  ?  Some  may 
be,  for  there  are  those  who  are  weak  in 
one  faculty  or  another,  but  whosoever 
tells  us  there  is  no  honesty  except  that 
which  is  bom  of  fear  we  would  incline  to 
dismiss  at  once  from  our  company,  count 
our  spoons  and  chickens  when  they  were 
gone,  and  be  careful  to  lock  our  stable 
door  whenever  we  expected  them  on  our 
premises. 

There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  in- 
nate faculty  exists,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  produce  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or 
the  feeling  of  obligation,  independently 
of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear  of 
punishment,  or  any  extrinsic  motive ;  a 
faculty,  in  short,  the  natural  language  of 
which  is  "  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum  " — 
let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fall. 

Conscience  is  but  a  part  of  the  human 
mind,  as  reason  is  another  part.  They 
may  act  with  different  degrees  of  vigor, 
or  they  may  act  in  equality  and  harmony. 

Instinct  mainly  governs  animals  and 
leads  them  always  to  do  right  in  their 
own  sphere ;  human  training  may  modify 
their  action  by  imposing  rules  which 
they  fear  to  disobey,  but  they  lack  con- 
science as  volition  of  their  own,  or  the 
feeling  which  teaches  them  to  do  right 
because  it  is  right.  Man  is  endowed  to  a 
certain  extent  with  ins^nct,  but  unlike 
the  animal  he  is  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience.  These  are  specially  human 
faculties,  belong  together  though  often 
acting  in  different  degrees  of  strength, 
but  ought  to  work  together  in  finding  out 
what  is  right  and  proper,  and  then  feel- 
ing impelled  to  do  it. 

Joseph  Cook  says,  "  Conscience  is  that 
which  perceives  and  feels  rightness  and 
oughtness  in  moral  motives— that  is,  in 
choices  and  intentions."  "  Our  sense  ol 
what  ought  to  be,  invariably  requires  us 
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to  choose  what  conscience  commands." 
"  Conscience  guarantees  only  good  inten- 
tions." 

We  need  the  aid  of  intellect  and  expe- 
rience to  find  out  what  is  useful,  beneficial 
and  just  between  man  and  man,  our  own 
conduct  toward  the  lower  animals,  but 
conscience  comes  in^to  justify  us  in  the 
motive  to  do  right  and  to  make  us  un- 
comfortable if  we  fail  to  do  it. 

We  respect  men  whose  intentions  are 
good  and  whose  efforts  are  earnest  to  do 
that  which  they  deem  to  be  right,  though 
we  may  know  their  choice  in  the  direc- 


tion of  effort  is  not  sound  or  reasonable. 
Men  often 

**  Kno%  the  right  and  still  the  wrong  pursue,*' 

and  try  to  conceal  their  misdeeds,  show- 
ing that  they  acted  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  right  intention.  Such  men  we 
can  not  respect  as  we  do  him  who  means 
right,  and  still  does  wrong  through  igno- 
rance or  misinformation. 

Conscience  asks  what  is  right  ?  Intel- 
lect aids  in  finding  out ;  then  conscience 
insists  that  the  right  be  done.  This  is 
conscience,  and  happy  is  he  whose  con- 
science impels  him  to  obey  its  dictates. 

NELSON  SIZER. 


SILK  CULTURE  AND  THE  SILK-WORM. 


IT  may  be  upward  of  forty-five  hundred 
years  since  an  empress  of  China  dex- 
terously unwound  a  silk-worm's  cocoon 
and  discovered  the  wonderful  properties 
it  possessed  as  a  fiber  for  the  loom,  but 
the  silk-worm  was  quite  unknown  to  Eu- 
rope until  the  reign  of  Justinian,  or  about 
three  thousand  years  later.  After  that  time 
silk  production  in  the  raw  and  manufactur- 
ed forms  made  rapid  progress,  and  spread 
over  Southern  Europe,  a  settled  demand 
for  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  the  silk  loom 
usually  springing  up  wherever  they  be- 
came known.  America  has  been  for  the 
most  part  dependent  upon  the  factories 
of  France  for  a  supply  of  silk  goods,  al- 
though as  early  as  171 8  the  cultivation  of 
silk  was  introduced  into  Louisiana,  and 
special  settlements  were  established  for 
its  promotion  in  that  and  other  Southern 
States.  In  a  few  places  in  New  England 
raw  silk  was  produced  in  small  quantities 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
manufactured  into  small  articles  like 
stockings,  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 

The  Revolution  proved  a  severe  blow  to 
American  silk  interests,  almost  entirely 
breaking  them  up  in  the  South  and  great- 
ly embarrassing  them  in  the  North. 
They  were,  however,  regarded  as  too  im- 
portant to  be  entirely  given  up,  for  in 
1844  the  silk  product  of  the  United  States 
was  reported  to  be  396,790  pounds,  and 
valued  at  $1,400,000. 


For  some  reasons  not  thoroughly  clear, 
there  seems  to  have  'been  a  falling  off  in 
this  line  of  industry,  as  the  reports  for 
1850,  i860,  and  1870  disclose  a  remarkable 
decline  in  silk  products.  It  is  probable 
thA  importations,  the  competitive  influ- 
ence of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  our  great 
food  products,  to  say  nothing  of  the  civil 
war,  operated  unfavorably  upon  the  young 
industry. 

The  past  five  years  have  witnessed  a 
revival  in  silk  culture,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  promises  to  become  an  important 
branch  of  American  industry.  In  Cali- 
fornia cocooneries  have  been  established 
on  a  large  scale,  and  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  other  States  men  and  women 
are  giving  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
silk-worm.  The  yearly  returns  of  silk 
manufacture  which  show  an  advancing 
scale  have  much  to  do  with  this  revival. 
The  census  of  1880  states  the  product  of 
the  383  silk  mills  in  activity  that  year  to 
be  worth  thirty^four  millions  of  dollars, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  being 
nearly  35,000. 

Data  like  these  should  stimulate  prac- 
tical attention  to  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  needed  by  the  silk  weaver, 
especially  as  it  is  "as  easy  to  raise  cocoons 
as  sheep— and  easier." 

That  the  silk-worm  is  a  species  of  cater- 
pillar the  reader  need  not  be  told,  but  he 
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may  not  have  seen  that  industrious  spin- 
ner of  the  most  precious  fiber  known  to 
the  loom.     Fig.  2  represents  the  worm  at 


Fig.  X.— The  Silk-Worm  at  Diffekrnt  Stages  of  Growth. 

work  in  the  first  stages  of  its  spinning.  The 
cocoon,  or  important  result  of  its  industry, 
is  shown  in  the  next  illustration.  In 
this,  like  other  larvae,  the  worm  assumes 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  in  the  course  of 


TrnrisTii'; 

Fig.  fl.~SPINNING. 


time  the  moth  emerges.  This  is  about 
an  inch  long,  with  a  stretch  of  wing  reach- 
ing two  inches.    It  is  pale  yellow  in  color. 


with  two  or  three  obscure  streaks  and  a. 
lunate  spot  on  the  upper  wings.  The  male 
insect  is  active,  flying  swiftly  about  in  th& 
evening,  and  sometimes  by  day^ 
but  the  female  is  inactive  and 
lives  a  few  hours  only  after  de- 
positing its  eggs  (Fig.  5).  The 
whole  life  of  a  silk  moth  does  not 
generally  exceed  three  days,  and 
never  a  week.  During  this  period 
the  female  lays  from  four  to  five^ 
hundred  eggs,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  color.  They  adhere- 
to  the  surface  on  which  they  are 
deposited.  (See  Fig.  4).  The 
eggs  of  those  varieties  which  go 
through  their  changes  but  once 
a  year  may  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  for  seven  or  eight  months 
without  injury,  and  if  carefuUjr 
packed  may  be  transported  with 
perfect  safety.  When  the  season 
of  the  year  arrives  at  which  their- 
food  is  ready  for  them,  they  are 
hatched.  The  young  worm  when 
it  first  emerges  from  the  egg  is 
not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  horse  hair.  It  is  of  a  blackish- 
brown  color,  but  gradually" 
changes  to  a  creamy  white,  as  it 
advances  toward  maturity.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  climate,  food,  and  temperature 
are  favorable,  it  develops  into  the  full- 
grown  caterpillar,  in  from  twenty  to  fifty* 
six  days,  according  to  the  variety.    Dur- 


Fig.  3.— Cocoons. 

ingthis  period  the  worms  cast  their  skins, 
four  times.    And  it  is  in  the  ten  days  of 
their  life  after  the  last  moult  that  the 
cocoon  is  spun. 
Fig.  6— a  shows  one  of  the  double  lattice  ^ 
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frames  used  for  the  worms  to  spin  upon, 
and  the  same  Fig.,  at  the  side,  represents 
a  case  in  which  they  are  kept  and  fed. 


Fig.  4.— Moth  and  Eggs. 


cocoons.    They  first  make  an  outer  cov- 
ering of  floss  silk  to  keep  off  the  rain ; 
within  this  they  spin  fine  silk,  bending 
the  head  and  body  up  and 
down,  and  crossing  to  every 
side,    entirely  surrounding 
the  body  as  a  protection 
against  wind  and  cold ;  and 
within  this  a  more  delicate 
silk,  glued  firmly  together 
for  the  inner  chamber,  re- 
sisting both  cold  air  and 
water.    The  completed  co- 
coon resembles  a  pigeon's- 
tgg,  is  from  one  to  one  and 
a   half    inches    long    and 
bright  yellow  in  color. 
In  the  management  of  silk-worms  for 
the  production  of  the  silk  of  commerce 
the  cocoon  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the-. 


showing  their  daily  progress  in  growth. 
When    they    have    attained    their    full 
growth  they  have  increased  in   weight 
from  the   one  hundredth 
of  a  grain  to  ninety  grains, 
each     consuming    mean- 
while an  ounce  of  mulberry 
leaves,  or  60,000  times  its 
primitive  weight.    At  this 
time  they  are  ready  to  spin 
their  cocoons,  and  seek  a 
suitable  place  to  deposit 
them. 

The  spinning  apparatus 
is  near  the  mouth,  and  con- 
nected with  the  silk  bags, 
which  are  long,  slender, 
and  convoluted,  contain- 
ing a  liquid  gum ;  they  are 
closed  below,  and  end 
above  in  slender  tubes,  one 
on  each  side,  which  unite 
to  form  the  single  spinning 
tube.  The  gum  from  which 
the  silk  is  produced,  on 
contact  with  the  air  is  elab- 
orated by  the  long  glan- 
dular oxgans;  and  every 
thread  of  silk  is  made  up 
of  two  strands.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  supply  to  the 
worms  a  piece  of   rolled 

paper  or  some  hollow  sub-  '«•  5.-MoTii  £msrginc  and  Just  Embrgbd  prom  Cocook. 


stance  into  which  they  can  retire,  or  a  con- 
venient twig,  or  a  frame  such  as  has  been 
mentioned,  for    the    formation    of    the 


spinning  of  the  worm  has  been  completed,, 
and  the  chrysalis  fully  formed,  which  can 
be  ascertained  by  gently  shaking  the  co- 
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coon.    If  the  cocoon  is  ripe,  the  chrysalis 
will  be  found  to  rattle  about  inside. 

The  first  process  which  cocoons  under- 
go is  called  reeling,  for  which  they  are 
prepared  by  being  placed  in  warm  water 
and  gently  agitated  to  dtssolv^e  the  gum 
with  which  they  are  bound  together,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  filaments  may  be 
gathere  d .  F  ig.  S  repre  se  nts  th  e  o  p  e  rat  i  on 
of  gathering  the  filaments  together,  and 
in  Fig,  9  may  be  seen  the  manner  in 
which  ihey  are  conducted  to  the  ree]. 


not  at  all.  After  reeling,  the  silk  is  sorted* 
that  is,  the  threads  of  the  different  de- 
grees of  coarseness  are  separated,  and 
each  placed  by  itself.  After  having  been 
sorted,  the  silk  is  cleansed  from  the  gum, 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  by  being 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  then  dried  in  re- 
volving cylinders.  It  is  next  wound  upon 
large  spools.  It  then  passes  through  the 
doubling  process,  in  which  two  or  more 
threads  are  joined  together  as  required, 
and  is  again  wound  on  to  spools.    The 


Fig.  6.— Lattic*  and  Casb  ron  thh  Spuckir^ 


Fig.  10  represents  the  hanks  of  raw  silk 
as  they  are  first  obtained. 

The  reeling  process  is  a  delicate  op- 
eration, inasmuch  as  the  length  of  the  fil- 
ament in  the  different  cocoons  varies 
from  three  to  thirteen  hundred  yards, 
thus  requiring  frequent  joining.  From 
six  to  ten  filaments  are  generally  reeled 
together  to  form  a  single  thread  of  silk. 
The  reeling  must  not  be  too  close  to  the 
chrysalis,  as  that  portion  of  the  silk  is  in- 
ferior. There  are  double  cocoons,  soft 
cocoons,  imperfect  cocoons,  and  those  in 
which  the  worm  has  perished  from  disease 
befor^itsspinningwascompletcd.  These 
can  never  be  reeled  completely,  and  often 


silk  in  this  condition  Is  put  into  the  spin- 
ning machinep  where  the  spinning  is  per- 
formed. 

There  are  several  species  of  silk-worm, 
but  the  best  are  of  the  genus  Bombyx, 
most  of  which  feed  on  the  mulberT>'-tree. 
One  or  two  varieties  of  the  Bomby.x  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  alianthus  and  the 
castor-oil  plant,  but  make  an  inferior  sort 
of  silk,  and  some  whose  cocoons  are  not 
used  feed  upon  the  oak,  wil!ow>and  other 
leaves. 

The  silk-worms  of  China  and  Japan  are 
mostly  of  the  genus  Bombyx^  as  are  the 
greater  part  of  those  produced  in  South- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.    Reared  in  differ- 
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ent  climates,  they  assume  different  colors, 
and  vary  in  size.  The  color  of  most  of  the 
Japanese  cocoons  is  a  pale  green,  while 


Fig.  7.— Dissolving  tub  Gum. 

those  of  China  vary  from  a  pale  white  to 
a  pale  lemon  color.  The  cocoons  pro- 
duced in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  are 
generally  white  or  pale  yellow,  but  occa- 
sion^ly  tinted  with  a  pale  green.  Those 
of  Broussa  and  Adrianople — ^the  best  silk 
districts  of  Turkey — are  pure  white.  The 
Asiatic  cocoons  and  some  of  the  European 
differ  in  another  respect.  The  best  breeds 
of  silk-worms  go  through  their  changes 
but  once  a  year.  They  yield  large  cocoons 
and  are  less  trouble  to  the  silk-grower,  but 
there  are  some  breeds  which  go  through 
these  changes  two,  three,  four,  and  even 
as  many  as  eight  times  a  year,  and  yield  as 
many  crops  of  cocoons.  A  silk -worm 
called  the  dacey,  which  yields  eight  crops, 
is  found  in  Bengal. 

The  exhibition  of  cocoons  at  Philadel- 
phia last  winter  by  American  women  who 
had  become  interested  in  silk  culture  was 
a  very  successful  affair,  and  has  awakened 
a  growing  interest  in  what  must  prove  an 
attractive  and  profitable  pursuit,  for  which 


Fig.  8.— Gathbring  the  Filament  Ends. 

women  are  well  fitted.  With  a  constant 
demand  for  the  raw  material  by  our  in- 
creasing silk  factories*  it  seems  altogether 


probable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm should,  and  will,  ere  long,  take  an 
important  rank  among  American  indus- 


Fig.  9.~ASSANGBMBNT  POR  RbBUNG. 

tries.  There  is  but  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  successful  silk  culture  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  reeling  process, 
a  hand  employment  at  present,  in  which 
the  high  wages  paid  labor  in  this  country  is 
unable  to  compete  with  the  European  reel- 
crs.  A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  in  commenting  upon  the  rapid 
growth  of  silk  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  says ; 

"  The  intermediate  stages  between  the 
cocoon  and  the  factory  have  yet  to  be  un- 
dertaken, but  cocoons  and  eggs  are  both 
raised  in  this  State,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  Missouri,  for  sale  and  export.  The 
shearing  of  the  cocoons,  or  the  filature,  is 
the  step  that  has  to  be  taken  on  an  ex- 
tended scale.  The  great  cocoon  market 
for  the  world  is  Marseilles.  The  silk  fila- 
tures are  grouped  in  the  departments 
around  Lyons,  and  the  French-raised  co- 
coons are  consumed  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  raised ; 
but  the  foreign  cocoons,  coming  from  all 
countries,  are  distributed  from  Marseilles, 
and  there  they  are  purchased  to  the  best 


Fig.  xo. — Hanks  of  Stuc 

advantage.  Consul  Peixotto  points  out, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  Paris,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries 
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made  through  Mr.  Noyes  by  the  Phila- 
deiphia  silk  schcwl,  that  American^rown 
cocoons  can  be  sold  at  Marseilles  as  read- 
ily as  any  others,  as  soon  as  the  quality, 
and  especially  the  uniformity,  of  the  co- 
coons become  known  in  the  markets.  By 
tJie  efforts  of  this  school  American-grown 
cocoons  will  doubtless  soon  be  placed  on 
sale  in  this  important  depot  to  direct  the 
attention  of  American  silk  raisers  to  this 
point. 

"But  why,  asks  the  protective  and  oth- 
envisc  thoughtful  reader,  need  the  co- 
coons be  sent  abroad  to  be  sold,  and  this 
golden  fleece  sheared  by  French  hands  ? 
Why  can  they  not  be  kept  at  home,  see- 
ing that  the  silk  manufacturer  can,  or  at 
least  could p  take  all  that  can  be  raised  for 
years  to  come  ?  That  is  the  point  which 
is  now  occupying  the  minds  of  sericulture 
/>/j-'Seriously  occupying  them.  Cocoons 
and  eggs  and  all  that,  they  know.  They 
know  that  the  mulberry  will  grow  wher- 
ever the  apple-tree  does,  and  that  the 
osage  orange  does  about  as  well  as  the 
mulberry.  They  know  that  the  season 
begins  on  the  eleventh  of  May  and  lasts 
six  weeks,  and  that  it  is  possible,  by  skill- 


fully retarding  some  of  the  eggs,  to  make 
two  seasons  in  the  year.  What  they  have 
not  yet  reached  is  the  perfection  of  reel- 
ing, although  they  are  experimenting  upon 
it.  The  hand  reeling  of  Italy  and  France 
is  an  old  story.  Silk  has  been  reeled  by 
hand  here,  and  is  still,  and  if  the  farmer's 
daughter  puts  her  reeling  at  the  same  price 
as  her  knitting  or  crochet,  to  fill  up  the 
unemployed  time,  and  not  for  an  occupa- 
tion to  live  by,  hand  reeling  would  pay  to 
that  extent.  For  an  extended  business  the 
great  filatures  are  needed,  where  Ameri- 
can cocoons  can  be  reeled  at  home  bjr 
machinery,  the  only  thing  that  can  come 
into  competition  with  the  cheap  day  labor 
of  the  Italians,  French,  and  Japanese 
hand  reelers.  A  young  American^  engi- 
neer is  at  this  time  in  France,  experi- 
menting on  the  reeling  of  silk  by  elec- 
tricity, which  is  the  motive  power  destin- 
ed to  lighten  labor  as  well  as  streets. 
This  is  one  missing  link  that  is  needed 
to  complete  the  chain  between  Horst- 
mann's  fringes  and  ribbons  and  the  New 
Jersey  silk  dress  goods  and  handkerchiefs,, 
the  Connecticut  sewing  silks,  etc.,  and  the 
cocoon  racks  in  American  farmhouses." 

D. 


GENERAL    GARIBALDI. 


ON  the  2d  of  June  last  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi.  whom  the  world  has  been 
wont  to  call  the  hero  of  Italian  unity 
and  independence,  died  at  Caprera.  He 
had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years, 
and  at  length  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  bronchitis.  His  life  was  one  of  ex- 
traordinary adventure  from  his  very 
youth.  Born  at  Nice,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1807,  he  seems  to  have  shown  as  a  boy 
little  disposition  for  study,  although  his 
parents  offered  the  opportunities  which 
their  rather  limited  means  could  afford. 
His  father  and  grandfather  had  been  sail- 
ors, and  it  is  therefore  not  altogether 
strange  that  young  Giuseppe  should  have 
shown  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  life  of 
a  mariner.  He  at  first  tried  to  run  away 
to  sea;  then  was  permitted  to  go  on  a 


Mediterranean  vessel,  and  for  several 
years  continued  on  ship-board. 

In  1830  he  had  command  of  the  brig 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  and  some  inter- 
course at  that  time  with  an  Italian  patriot 
increased  the  intensity  of  naturally  strong 
patriotic  sentiments.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mazzini  and  other  Italian  Liberals 
in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  he  com- 
promised himself  by  taking  part  in  a  rev- 
olutionary outbreak  at  Genoa.  He  escap- 
ed from  the  city,  and  his  zeal  gathered 
fresh  impulse  when  he  learned  that  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  death.  Going  to 
France,  he  made  a  vo3rage  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  another  from  Marseilles  to  TUnis.. 
From  Tunis  he  sailed  for  Rio  Janeiro. 

There  he  met  Rosetti,  another  Italian 
exile,  and  for  a  time  the  two  were  asso- 
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ciated  in  business,  but  they  gave  up  com- 
merce to  help  a  province  in  its  endeavor 
to  free  itself  from  Brazilian  control,  and 
very  actively  prosecuted  the  struggle 
i¥hich,  however,  proved  abortive.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  married.  After  the  war 
he  engaged  in  cattle  dealing,  but  without 
success,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to- 
ward teaching  at  Montevideo.  When  the 
war  between  Uruguay  and  Buenos  Ayres 
broke  out,  Garibaldi  gathered  together 
the  Italians  in  Montevideo  and  offered  his 


their  arms,  but  made  their  way  across  the 
Po  and  entered  the  Papal  States.  Pius 
IX.  had  no  sympathy  then  for  the  liberal 
cause,  and  ordered  two  Swiss  regiments 
to  march  against  Garibaldi.  Before  the 
order  was  executed  the  Pope  had  fled 
from  Rome.  The  popular  Government, 
which  was  then  established  in  Rome,  gave 
Garibaldi  a  commission,  and  sent  him  to 
protect  the  eastern  ix>undaries  of  the 
States  against  the  King  of  Naples.  Not 
long  afterward  he  was  elected  a  member 


services  to  Uruguay.  He  soon  gave  such 
proof  of  his  talent  for  military  leadership 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  military  and  naval  operations. 
Before  the  war  closed,  however,  Garibaldi 
heard  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  in  Europe, 
and  he  at  once  set  sail  for  Genoa  with  his 
Italian  Legion,  his  ship  flying  the  Italian 
tricolor. 

On  landing.  Garibaldi  and  his  friend  of- 
fered their  services  to  CharlesAlbert  of  Sar- 
dinia, but  were  coldly  received.  A  few  days 
later  this  proud  king  was  defeated  by  the 
Austrians,  and  forced  to  sign  an  armistice. 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers  did  not  lay  down 


of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  when , 
the  French  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia  he 
went  with  his  army  to  the  defense  of 
Rome. 

At  the  city  walls  a  sharp  encounter  with 
the  French  troops  occurred,  which  lasted 
ten  hours,  and  closed  with  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  French.  Other  engagements 
followed,  in  which  Garibaldi  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  King  of  Naples  and  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  a  Spanish  force  of 
5,000  men  besides  the  French,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  Rome  with  his 
small  command.  He  proceeded  toward 
Venice.     At  San  Marino  he  found  an 
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Austrian  army  before  him,  while  behind 
him  were  French  and  Austrian  troops.  A 
battle  would  have  been  madness,  so  he 
tried  to  escape  with  the  small  remnant  of 
his  men  who,  like  himself,  had  refused  all 
proposals  of  amnesty.  Having  embarked 
in  small  boats  for  Venice,  they  were  pur- 
sued, and  some  of  the  boats  were  sunk 
and  others  captured,  while  that  with  Gar- 
ibaldi, his  wife,  his  two  sons,  and  his  most 
intimate  friends,  was  driven  to  the  shore. 
There  the  party  disbanded  and  took  their 
several  ways.  Two  days  later  the  wife  of 
Garibaldi,  who  had  heroically  remained 
at  his  side  in  all  his  wanderings,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  expired  in  his  arms.  Gari- 
baldi made  his  way  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  western  part  of  Italy  alone, 
and  at  Chaviari  he  was  arrested  and  car- 
ried to  Genoa.  Afterward  he  was  ban- 
ished from  Sardinia,  and  in  1850  he  came 
to  New  York. 

Garibaldi  was  received  in  New  York 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  his  country- 
men, and  the  people  of  the  city  generally 
welcomed  the  man  whose  career*  had 
awakened  a  world's  admiration.  He  was 
asked  to  accept  a  public  reception,  but 
declined  to  receive  the  honors.  Taking 
up  his  residence  on  Staten  Island,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
had  not  been  there  long  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  engaging  in  marine  pursuits  of- 
fered itself,  and  he  made  a  voyage  to  San 
Francisco.  He  afterward  visited  South 
America  and  obtained  command  of  a 
trading  vessel  in  which  he  touched  at 
.several  English  ports,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  many  testimonials  of  respect. 
He  then  returned  to  New  York,  where, 
learning  that  his  mother  was  dead,  he 
immediately  sailed  for  Italy.  To  his 
mother's  care  he  had  committed  his  two 
children  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Oh  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Austria  in 
1859,  he  was  invited  by  the  Sardinian 
Government  to  form  a  corps  to  aid  in  the 
campaign,  and  was  appointed  a  major- 
general.  His  forces  became  known  as 
"  The  Hunters  of  the  Alps,"  and,  though 
their  numbers  never  reached  more  than 
10,000  men,  they  descended  into  Lom-  I 


bardy  and  repulsed  the  Austrians  repeat- 
edly. The  enemy  was  provided  with  ar- 
tillery, but  Garibaldi,  having  no  cannon, 
gave  them  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  His 
men  fought  with  swords  and  bayo- 
nets, and  the  peasants  used  their  pitch- 
forks and  cleavers.  In  a  fight,  known  as 
the  Calatrava,  an  Austrian  army  of  40,000 
men  was  dispersed.  After  the  peace  of 
Villafranca,  which  brought  the  war  to  an 
abrupt  close,  with  the  cession  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  to  France,  Garibaldi  retired 
to  the  Island  of  Caprera. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  Garibal- 
di's achievements  were  yet  to  be  done, 
and  the  revolt  in  Sicily  of  i860  furnished 
the  opportunity.  In  May  of  that  year  he 
gathered  in  Northern  Italy  a  legion  of 
1,500  men,  and  set  sail  for  Sicily.  In  five 
days  the  little  army  reached  Marsala, 
where  they  landed  under  fire  of  the  Nea- 
politan fleet.  Four  da)rs  later  he  routed 
an  army  of  3,600  men  at  Calatafimi,  thus 
striking  the  first  blow  of  a  war  which  was 
to  end  in  an  Italian  Parliament,  the  &^t 
known  in  history.  The  victory  opened 
the  way  to  Palermo,  across  the  island, 
and  inspired  the  soldiers  with  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  leader.  Three  days 
later  Garibaldi  occupied  the  heights  com- 
manding the  city,  and  after  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  ro)ralists  made  his  way 
through  its  gates,  and  became  the  posses- 
sor of  the  town  and  its  strongholds.  A 
universal  armament  of  the  citizens  took 
place,  and  on  July  20,  at  the  head  of 
2,500  men.  Garibaldi  gave  battle  to  7,000 
Neapolitans  at  Melazzo,  and  compelled 
them  to  evacute  that  fortress.  On  the 
25th  he  drove  them  into  Messina,  where, 
on  the  27th,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city,  the  garrison,  alarmed  at  his 
approach,  having  compelled  their  general 
to  submit.  Garibaldi  was  now  master  of 
Sicily.  While  he  was  contemplating  an 
invasion  into  Calabria,  a  letter  arrived 
from  Victor  Emmanuel,  directing  him 
not  to  leave  the  island.  Garibaldi  de- 
clined to  follow  these  instructions,  and 
about  the  middle  of  August  he  made  a 
descent  into  Calabria,  and  was  imme- 
diately joined   by  volunteers   from    all 
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parts  of  the  country.  His  forces  soon 
numbered  between  1 5,000  and  18,000  men. 
His  son  Menotti  added  800  new  men  to 
the  army,  and  other  enlistments  made 
the  entire  force  amount  to  between  20,000 
and  25,000  men.  The  forts  commanding 
the  sea  and  harbor  approaches  of  that 
country  were  soon  captured.  As  the 
army  passed  on  from  place  to  place,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Italy,  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Viva  Garibal- 
di." The  arms  of  the  Bourbons  were 
torn  down  amid  rejoicings,  and  the  women 
spread  flowers  and  confetti  in  the  road. 
The  scene  is  described  as  having  been  one 
of  marvelous  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  said 
that  not  a  single  quarrel  or  theft  took 
place,  in  a  country  unhappily  famous  for 
petty  quarrels  and  petty  thefts.  As  these 
successes  became  known  in  Naples  the 
excitement  which  had  prevailed  for  some 
days  greatly  increased.  Francis  II. — a 
well-meaning  king  suflfering  from  the  sins 
and  misgovemment  of  his  father — ^was 
powerless  to  control  his  people,  and  at 
last  fled  from  the  city.  On  his  arrival  in 
Naples,  Garibaldi  found  no  resistance, 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  show  the 
world  that  he  came  as  a  liberator,  and 
not  as  a  conqueror,  he  entered  the  city's 
gates  accompanied  by  only  a  few  friends. 

On  Oct.  I,  i860.  Garibaldi  met  the  army 
of  Francis  II.  on  the  river  Volturno.  It 
was  the  largest  battle  in  point  of  numbers 
that  Garibaldi  ever  engaged  in.  The  king 
precipitated  the  conflict,  which  resulted 
in  his  complete  defeat,  although  he  had 
30,000  men,  while  his  conquerors  scarcely 
numbered  15,000, 

This  was  Garibaldi's  last  triumph,  and 
when  Victor  Emmanuel  met  Garibaldi  at 
Naples,  after  a  triumphal  march  across 
the  Papal  frontier,  the  hero  relinquished 
his  command,  and  soon  afterward  set  sail 
for  Caprera. 

In  February  following,  the  first  Italian 
Parliament  proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel 
King  of  luly,  Garibaldi  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  but  after  a  few  years'  service 
he  retired.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  made 
Gcncral-in-Chicf  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  in  that  position  he  made  an  attack 


on  Rome,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  1864  he  visited  En- 
gland, and  in  1866  fought  against  the 
Austrians.  In  1867  he  invaded  the  Papal 
States  without  the  King's  authority,  and 
was  defeated  at  Mentana.  In  1870  he 
served  France  as  commander  of  an  irreg- 
ular force  in  the  Vosges.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Assembly,  but  soon 
resigned.  In  1875  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  at  Rome,  but  in  later 
years  constitutional  ailments  precluded 
him  from  taking  part  in  public  affairs^ 
and  he  was  rarely  seen  absent  from  Ca- 
prera, where  he  lived  with  a  peasant 
woman  and  his  son  and  daughter.  His 
last  appearance  on  a  public  occasion  was 
at  the  centennial  celebration  at  Palermo 
last  March  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

In  personal  appearance  Garibaldi  when 
at  his  best, was  of  middle  stature,  with  broad 
square  shoulders,  herculean  limbs,  long 
brown  hair,  with  slightly  g^y  beard.  He 
wore  a  coat  and  vest  that  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  large 
trowsers.  His  complexion  was  florid,  his 
head  well  developed  in  the  crown  and 
forehead.  His  manner  was  frank,  im- 
petuous, and  sincere. 


TWO  MEN  I  KNOW. 

I  KNOW  a  duke,  weU— let  him  passr— 
I  may  uot  call  his  irrace  an  ass ; 
Though  If  I  did,  I'd  do  no  wrong- 
Save  to  the  asses  and  my  song. 

The  duke  Is  neither  wise  nor  good ; 
He  gambles,  drinks,  scorns  womanhood. 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
Was  worn  and  battered  as  three-score. 

I  know  a  waiter  In  Pall  Mall, 
Who  works,  and  waits,  and  reasons  well ; 
Is  gentle,  courteous,  and  refined, 
And  has  a  magnet  In  his  mind. 

What  is  It  makes  hlB  graceless  grace 
80  like  a  Jockey  out  of  place  ? 
What  makes  a  waiter— tell  who  can- 
So  veiy  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Perhaps  their  mothers  I   God  is  great ! 
Pcrhnps  't  Is  accident— or  fiite  I 
Perhaps  because — hold  not  my  pen  1 
We  can  breed  horses  but  not  men  I 

^Bi^lith  Exchange^ 
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^  I  "HERE  are  historic  as  well  as  math- 
J-  ematical  problems,  but  there  is  no 
general  similarity  in  them  save  in  the 
n3.me.  Theorems  in  mathematics  are 
susceptible  of  solution,  if  one  can  only 
get  at  the  principles  that  underlie  them. 
But  there  are  no  known  rules  by  which 
the  historical  student  can  certainly  and 
demonstrably  solve  the  problems  that  are 
ever  appearing  on  Clio's  scroll.  A  theo- 
rem of  Euclid  however  difficult  consists 
of  certain  logical  elements,  and  a  series 
of  mathematical  processes  will  prove  the 
truth  or  the  fallacy  of  an  operation  indis- 
putably and  unerringly.  None  of  the 
problems  of  history  can  be  disposed  of 
so  readily.  Assumptions  of  solutions 
can  easily  be  made,  but  these  in  turn  can 
be  overthrown  by  the  more  subtle  reason- 
ing or  the  profounder  erudition  of  an- 
other. And  even  the  assumption  of  the 
last  is  not  received  as  irrevocable.  They 
are  only  speculations  at  the  be$t,  depend- 
ent on  the  animus  of  the  writer,  and  can 
never  receive  the  credence  accorded  to 
testin:iony  irrespective  of  personal  consid- 
erations. 

Many  of  these  questions  are  perhaps 
silly  ones,  the  more  so  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  all  cases  what  should  be  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problems.  And  still  the 
amusement  experienced  in  their  exami- 
nation is  not  surpassed  by  the  interest 
and  importance  many  times  attached  to 
them.  An  acute  observer  has  declared 
that  the  study  of  history  makes  one  wise. 
Accepting  the  truth  of  this  apothegm  as 
applied  to  history  in  its  political  and  phi- 
losophical bearing,  it  must  be  no  less  true 
that  an  examination  of  its  mathematical 
qualities,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  them, 
must  render  one  subtle  and  profound. 
Take  for  instance  that  problem  of  Herod- 
otus, what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  Xerxes  had  been  victorious  at  Salamis  ? 
In  order  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, one  must  read  through  long 
annals,  look  at  this  and  that  authority, 
examine  the  religious  and  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  rival  nations,  and  not  only 


must  he  be  conversant  with  all  the  de* 
tails  of  contemporary  history,  but  he  must 
stand  far  enough  off  to  judge  of  the 
effects /r^  and  can  upon  his  own  age.  In 
fact  he  must  bring  to  the  investigation  a 
mind  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  long 
years  of  study.  No  novice,  no  empiric 
can  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  declarations 
of  astute  and  experienced  historians. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  his  "  Fifteen  De- 
cisive Battles,"  maintains  that  Marathon 
was  the  important  and  decisive  event  of 
the  Greco-Persian  war  rather  that  Sa- 
lamis. How  this  could  well  be  when  the 
Persians  were  urged  on  to  still  more  des- 
perate undertakings  by  Xerxes,  and  the 
Greeks  had  all  their  glories  to  win  over 
again,  we  fail  to  see.  Nor  do  we  accept 
the  assertion  that  Europe  was  saved  from 
a  desolation  greater  than  would  have  oc- 
curred from  a  deluge,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  armament.  Greece  rose 
indeed  to  unprecedented  greatness  and 
splendor,  after  the  billows  of  that  mighty 
torrent  had  ceased  to  roll,  but  has  one 
ever  thought  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
that  majestic  and  brilliant  upheaval  ?  The 
inherent  genius  of  the  Greek  alone  would 
never  have  forced  into  such  sudden 
action  the  arts  and  philosophy.  Nor  was 
it  through  the  artificial  and  forced  influ- 
ence of  the  fierce  struggle  the  Greeks  had 
passed  through.  Sometimes,  but  not  in 
this  case,  has  civilization  been  matured 
by  the  energy  of  distress.  What  was  it 
then  that  brought  about  this  unexpected 
and  glorious  epoch  that  boasted  of  the 
Parthenon,  of  Plato  and  of  Sophocles? 
We  answer,  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
Oriental  upon  the  Greek  mind. 

The  results  were  brilliant  but  perma- 
nent, the  process  had  been  of  slow 
growth.  From  the  time  of  Croesus,  from 
the  time  when  Solon  and  Pythagoras 
had  studied  at  Asiatic  courts  this  influ- 
ence had  been  going  out,  silently  but 
slowly.  The  injection  of  the  vast  hosts 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes  into  Greece  for- 
warded  this  revolution.  Mere  contact 
alone  would  have  done  much,  but  doubts 
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less  many  of  the  conquered,  some  of 
them  mere  Asiaticized  Greeks,  remained 
behind,  and  their  influence  performed  no 
unimportant  work.  Greece  threw  off 
the  Asiatic  despotism,  but  succumbed 
to  Asiatic  thought,  Asiatic  manners, 
Asiatic  religion.  To  the  active,  sub- 
tle, restless  spirit  of  the  Greek  were 
now  joined  the  gravity,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Oriental.  All  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers drank  their  wisdom  from  founts  in 
the  East.  All  the  Greek  poets  caught 
their  imagery  and  inspiration  from  the 
Orient.  Greek  commanders  copied  the 
military  system  of  Cyrus.  Greek  archi- 
tects took  their  models  from  the  gran- 
deur, the  beauty,  the  splendor  of  Eastern 
monuments. 

In  all  this  no  evil  was  done  to  Greece, 
but  much  good.  But  would  there  not 
have  been  good  of  much  greater  abun- 
dance, had  Persian  and  not  Greek  arms 
prevailed  at  Salamis?  No,  replies  the 
modem  democrat,  Greek  genius  soared 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  was  free.  But 
when  was  Greece  ever  free  ?  True,  for- 
eign domination  did  not  alwa)rs  hold  her 
in  subjection,  but  her  gigantic  oligarchies, 
her  rude  democracies,  her  bad  institutions 
were  worse  than  foreign  masters.  Be- 
sides, if  democracies  and  oligarchies  were 
indeed  so  stimulative  of  genius,  so  patron- 
izing of  letters,  why  sought  Plato  the 
court  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  Pindar  and 
Euripides  the  court  of  the  Macedonian 
Alexander,  and  Aristotle  the  court  of 
Philip  ?  Moreover,  did  not  the  first  soar- 
ings of  Greek  genius  take  place  under 
the  early  tyrants  ?  Oh,  no ;  genius  is  not 
dwarfed  or  fettered  by  anything.  It 
flourishes  at  the  courts  of  despots,  under 
the  rule  of  oligarchies,  under  the  sway  of 
democracies.  Its  habitat  does  not  make 
nor  mar  it.  Genius  is  divine,  and  God 
is  everjrwhere. 

But  if  Persia  had  conquered  Greece, 
what  then  ?  What  evil  would  have  been 
done  ?  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  less 
animated  and  picturesque  indeed,  but 
more  simple  and  exalted.  The  Persians 
had  no  gods  partaking  of  the  worst  char- 


acteristics of  a  mortal  nature.  They  wor- 
shiped their  Great  One  not  in  statues  nor 
in  temples,  but  upon  the  sublime  altars  of 
lofty  mountain  tops.  In  many  respects 
it  resembled  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  it  was  the  only  religion  in  the  world 
besides  that  which  was  not  defiled  by  hu- 
man sacrifices  and  brutal  worship.  Surely 
it  would  not  have  injured  Greece  to  have 
received  this  paternal,  mild  monotheism 
over  their  false  though  very  beautiful  sys- 
tem of  polytheism. 

Nor  were  the  Persians  inferior  in  men- 
tal vigor  or  graceful  accomplishments  to 
their  Greek  neighbors.  They  cultivated 
all  the  elegant  arts.  The  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Chil-menar  at  Persepolis,  as- 
cribed by  modern  superstition  to  the 
architecture  of  prenii,  its  mighty  masonry, 
its  terrace  flights,  its  graceful  columns, 
its  marble  basins,  its  sculptured  designs 
stamped  with  the  emblems  of  the  Magian 
faith,  show  the  advance  of  the  Persian 
mind  in  the  elaborate  art  of  architecture. 
The  Persian  kings  were  in  most  cases 
men  of  ability,  of  broad  benevolence,  of 
active  energy.  Palestine  renewed  her 
former  glory  under  their  sway.  Why 
should  not  Greece  have  flourished  the 
same,  nay,  ten  times  more  abundantly,  the 
active  Greek  blood  stimulated  by  Orien- 
tal magnificence,  had  she  succumbed. to 
Xerxes?  Nor  would  it  have  been  the 
first  or  the  last  time  that  Asia  has  con- 
quered Europe.  Everything  good,  ex- 
alted, and  venerable  has  come  from  the 
East.  It  was  the  cradle  of  art,  of  poesy", 
of  every  civilizing  agent.  All  the  pro- 
gressive religions  of  the  world  rose  in  the 
Orient.  It  would  not  have  been  so  fear- 
ful after  all  if  Greece  had  fallen.  A  hun- 
dred years  more  of  glory  might  have 
been  hers,  and  her  wise  men,  her  artists, 
her  poets,  and  her  statesmen,  instead  of 
having  their  genius  cramped  by  the  petty 
jealousies,  the  limited  ambitions  of  their 
native  states,  might  have  developed 
their  full  powers  under  the  fostering 
care  and  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  great 
kings.  In  fact,  Greece  conquered  by 
Persia,  Oriental  blood  infused  into  her 
veins  as  well  as  Oriental  thought,  would 
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have  been  stronger  than  she  could  ever 
have  been  else.  The  Greek  mind  would 
not  only  have  risen  to  greater  affluence, 
but  politically  have  been  stronger,  and 
the  Roman  might  not  have  succeeded 
against  the  Perso-Greek.  It  is  suggestive 
that  it  was  not  democratic  Athens  or 
oligarchal  Sparta  that  withstood  Rome 
the  longest  and  the  last,  but  Macedon  and 
Etolia — Macedon  whose^  king  paid  the 
tribute  of  earth  and  water  to  Darius,  and 
Etolia  whose  wild  tribes  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  Xerxes. 

It  has  always  been  a  mooted  question 
whether,  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  met 
the  Romans,  he  himself  or  the  Romans 
would  have  succumbed.  Livy,  the  histo- 
rian, in  a  marked  passage  undertakes  to 
weigh  the  chances  of  success  with  which 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  East  would 
have  encountered  the  growing  Western 
Republic  had  he  lived  to  lead  his  veterans 
across  the  sea  into  Italy.  He  decides  in 
favor  of  Rome,  but  Livy  was  a  Roman, 
and  could  well  do  no  otherwise.  Besides, 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  fairly  examine 
the  question  upon  its  merits.  Livy  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  contemplate  when  Rome  was  the 
world  that  Rome  could  ever  have  fallen. 
Hannibal,  Antiochus,  Mithridates,  had 
been  conquered,  surely,  Livy  argued, 
Alexander  would  have  been  conquered 
too.  A  modem  scholar  will  hesitate  be- 
fore he  accepts  this  decision. 

Alexander  concluded  his  Oriental  con- 
quests and  died  at  Babylon  in  the  year 
324  B.C.  At  this  time  Rome  was  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  Sam- 
nite  league.  Hardly  did  she  succeed 
against  the  skill  of  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite  leader,  and  when  the  war  closed  the 
victorious  republic  was  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  exhaustion.  Had  the  Mace- 
donian led  his  thirty  thousand  Greeks, 
flushed  with  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
world,  into  Italy  and  joined  the  Samnites, 
or  had  he  alone  marched  up  with  the  cities 
of  Magno-Graecia  and  presented  a  second 
foe  to  Rome,  what  would  have  availed 
the  valor  of  all  her  great  captains,  of  a 
Fabius  or  of  a  Papirus.  to  save  the  Repub- 


lic? Rome  fell  once  under  C.  Pontius 
unassisted,  and  only  the  most  desperate 
measures  saved  her  in  the  end.  Assailed 
by  a  second  and  far  more  forpiidable 
enemy,  what  could  she  have  done  ?  Even 
fifty  years  afterward,  Pyrrhus  beat  her 
armies  in  three  great  battles  when  she 
had  the  Samnites  under  her  feet,  and  had 
that  hero  possessed  half  the  vast  resources 
of  Alexander,  together  with  his  persist- 
ence, he  might  easily  have  conquered 
Italy.  Think  you  not  then  that  a  greater 
than  Pyrrhus  might  have  been  the  con- 
queror at  this  earlier  date  ? 

But,  objects  the  disciple  of  Livy,  mighty 
as  Alexander's  name  is  among  military 
captains,  there  is  little  evidence  of  hi» 
capacity  in  conflict  with  equal  enemies. 
Was  not  Poms  an  equal  enemy,  who  was 
the  monarch  of  a  highly  civilized  Indo- 
European  race,  and  who  could  fetch  inta 
the  field  a  hundred  thousand  trained  in- 
fantry, besides  chariots  and  elephants  ^ 
Yet  the  genius  of  the  Macedonian  over- 
came him.  It  is  well  to  remember  too, 
that  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  the 
most  perfect  instmment  of  warfare  the 
world  had  yet  seen ;  the  Roman  legion 
was  nothing  like  it  until  Scipio  improved 
it  a  hundred  years  later.  None  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  showed  fear  before  the 
elephants  of  Darius  or  Poms.  How  did 
the  Romans  withstand  them  in  the  ranks 
of  Pyrrhus?  In  Alexander's  day  the 
Romans  were  probably  not  so  civilized, 
certainly  not  so  far  advanced  in  military 
art,  as  were  the  Persians  and  the  Indians. 
It  was  only  through  contact  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Greek  cities  of  South- 
em  Italy,  and  by  the  long  campaigns  with, 
the  Samnites  their  equals,  that  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus  was  the  powerful 
state  she  was. 

Hannibal  was  a  greater  general  thaa 
either  Pyrrhus  or  Alexander,  and  would 
not  his  ultimate  failure  teach  us  to  doubt 
the  Macedonian's  success?  We  answer, 
no.  There  were  excellent  and  logical 
reasons  why  the  great  Carthaginian  hero 
met  with  defeat.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  not  supported  by  the  Carthaginian 
government.    Hanno,  the  great  enemy  of 
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the  Bascines,was  all-powerful  in  the  home 
senate,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  rely 
on  the  aid  of  the  Italian  tribes.  In  this 
also  he.  was  disappointed.  Despite  his 
diplomatic  skill,  despite  his  series  of 
brilliant  victories,  the  aid  of  the  Italians 
was  lukewarm  and  limited.  Their  sub- 
jugation and  humiliation  had  been  so 
complete  that  even  the  sentiment  of 
revenge  was  obliterated,  consequently 
Hannibal's  accession  of  native  soldiers 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  enable  him  to 
press  on  as  he  began.  He  then  sum- 
moned his  brother,  but  that  brother's 
head  alone  reached  him,  his  body  and  the 
bones  of  his  soldiers  lay  rotting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Metaurus.  The  home  gov- 
ernment Inactive,  his  Italian  allies  luke- 
warm, his. brother  defeated,  there  was 
nothing  for  the  Carthaginian  to  fall  back 
on  but  his  own  genius,  and  that,  unparal- 
leled as  it  was,  could  not  long  avail  him 
against  the  resources,  the  valor,  the  per- 
sistence of  Rome. 

In  Alexander's  case  it  would  have  been 
different.  His  authority  was  absolute  in 
Greece,  and  his  resources  without  end. 
Even  had  he  been  beaten  in  one  or  two 
battles,  he  could  easily  have  summoned 
new  contingents  from  Greece,  from  Mace- 
don,  from  his  Asiatic  territories.  He 
could  have  piled  in  not  merely  thirty 
thousand  Macedonians,  but  double  that 
force,  with  myriads  of  Syrians,  Persians, 
and  Greeks,  with  chariots,  elephants,  and 
horsemen.  He  could  have  exhausted  the 
Roman  armies  in  a  twelvemonth.  Han- 
nibal was  always  in  need  of  a  good  engi- 
neer corps  and  siege  apparatus.  Alexan- 
der possessed  an  excellent  supply  of  these 
accessories.  He  would  have  pressed  right 
on  to  the  siege  of  Rome  itself,  and  the 
Roman  capital  would  have  fallen  as  Tyre 
fell.  And  the  Republic  would  have  ex- 
pired when  the  capital  fell. 

Another  question  that  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  dispute  is  the  more 
familiar  one  of  Hannibal's  chance  of  con- 
quering Rome  if  he  had  not  stopped  at 
Capua.  It  has  always  been  fashionable 
to  suppose  that  Hannibal  was  guilty  of  a 
great  military  error  in  going  into  winter 


quarters  and  submitting  his  men  to  the 
luxuries  and  Circean  blandishments  af 
the  splendid  Campanian  capital.  He 
should  have  marched  on  while  Rome  was 
paralyzed  by  the  defeat  of  Cannae  and 
attacked  the  capital  itself.  But  had 
Hannibal  done  this  latter  thing,  instead 
of  fifteen  years  of  victorious  occupancy 
of  Italy,  he  would  have  met  with  instan- 
taneous and  irrevocable  defeat.  In  the 
first  place  Hannibal's  men  were  merce- 
naries, Numidians  and  Spaniards,  fierce 
desert  men  and  wilder  clansmen  from  the 
hills  of  interior  Spain,  that  he  and  his 
father  had  trained.  They  were  fitted  only 
for  fighting  in  the  field,  and  had  not  the 
determination  and  the  pertinacity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  long  and  tedious  siege  of 
a  powerful  walled  city.  Secondly,  Han- 
nibal had  no  engineers  or  apparatus  for  a 
siege,  and  no  means  to  organize  a  force 
of  this  nature.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of 
twenty  thousand  regular  troops  aided 
perhaps  by  as  many  irregular  Italian 
allies,  even  if  they  had  possessed  all  the 
necessary  siege  equipments,  laying  leag- 
uer to  a  city  whose  men  were  all  warriors 
and  which  could  summon  from  her  Ital- 
ian tributaries  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  conscripts,  is  in  itself  pre- 
posterous. Hannibal  would  have  been 
crushed  in  a  moment. 

Hannibal  excelled  in  the  qualities  of 
a  diplomat  as  well  as  those  of  a  military 
chieftain.  His  emissaries  were  already 
at  work  among  the  Italian  cities.  His 
gfreat  project  was  to  raise  Italy  in  insur- 
rection against  Rome.  The  Roman  con- 
quests of  that  country  had  been  so  thor- 
ough, her  system  of  colonization  so  per- 
fect, that  Italy,  in  one  sense,  was  Rome, 
and  Rome  Italy.  Therefore  he  could  not 
hope  to  prevail  agajnst  Rome  while  all 
the  Italian  cities  were  free  and  ready  to 
aid  her.  He  wished  to  detach  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Republic,  incorpo- 
rate their  soldiers  into  his  army,  and  then 
he  could  march  on  to  the  capital  with 
no  enemy  behind  him.  Meanwhile,  he 
needed  some  city  for  headquarters,  and 
Capua,  the  opulent,  Capua,  whose  walls 
were  seven  miles  in  circumference,  Capua,  • 
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the  second  city  of  Italy  in  strength  and 
the  first  in  wealth,  offered  suitable  ac- 
commodations. 

That  Hannibal's  plans  did  not  succeed 
was  through  no  fault  of  hisi  Only  paltry 
aid  was  granted  him  by  Carthage.  The 
Italian  tribes  long  held  in  subservience 
to  the  military  despotism  of  Rome,  were 
slow  to  rally  under  the  Carthaginian  ban- 
ners. Lastly,  the  defeat  of  his  brother, 
who  was  advancing  from  Spain  to  aid 
him,  completely  destroyed  all  chances  of 
his  success.  "  I  see  the  doom  of  Car- 
thage," groaned  the  chieftain  when  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  Hasdrubal  was 
thrown  into  his  camp  in  Apulia.  But  he 
did  not  yet  give  up  the  field.  Once,  in 
fact,  he  appeared  before  Rome,  but  it  was 
an  act  of  mere  bravado  on  his  part.  His 
army  was  small  and  he  was  unprovided 
with  material  for  a  siege.  Rome  was 
strongly  fortified  and  would  have  laughed 
all  his  toils  to  scorn.  He  flitted  from  place 
to  place,  the  Romans  never  daring  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
needs  of  his  own  country,  that  was  lying  at 
the  mercy  of  Scipio,  called  him  home.  As 
explanatory  of  his  defeat  at  Zama,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  only  raw  and 
inexperienced  troops,  many  of  them  the 
merchants  and  the  young  patricians  of 
Carthage,  unaccustomed  even  to  toil,  to 
pit  against  the  experienced  legions  of 
Scipio.  The  fact  that  he  made  as  good 
defense  as  he  did  alone  justifies  the  hom- 
age which  is  still  paid  to  the  genius  of 
Hannibal. 

Did  Caesar  pause  on  the  Rubicon  ?  No, 
we  answer,  despite  the  assertions  of  many 
to  the  contrary.  Why  should  he  have 
paused  ?  What  reason  was  there  for  his 
doing  so?  We  know  none.  Yet  Plu- 
tarch says  that  he  pfiused,  enumerating 
the  calamities  which  the  passage  of  that 
river  would  bring  upon  the  world,  and 
the  reflections  that  might  be  made  upon 
it  by  posterity.  At  last  exclaiming,  "  The 
die  is  cast !  "  he  drove  his  horse  into  the 
stream  and  Rome  was  free  no  more.  The 
tale  reads  like  a  passage  from  a  romance^ 
and  is  evidently  a  fiction.  Although 
rhetorical  writers  of  later  times  have  de- 


lighted to  refer  to  this  dramatic  scene 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  J.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  there  are  both  critical  and  inter- 
nal evidence  that  it  is  a  fraudulent  piece 
of  history,  either  written  for  dramatic 
effect,  or  intended  as  a  libel  on  Caesar. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  authorities.  Sev- 
eral writers  give  us  the  history  of  that 
interesting  and  important  epoch.  First 
of  all  is  the  unrivaled  narrative  of  the 
great  commander  himself,  who  wrote  as 
ably  as  he  fought  battles  or  practiced 
state-craft.  Yet  Caesar,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, makes  no  mention  of  this  incident. 
His  simple  narrative  reads  that  at  night- 
fall he  left  Ravenna  secretly,  crossed  the 
Rubicon  in  the  night,  and  at  daybreak 
entered  Ariminum.  Of  Livy's  History  of 
this  age  we  have  only  the  Epitomes,  but 
these  Epitomes  form  a  complete,  though 
of  course  far  from  a  detailed  narrative. 
Yet  in  them  is  no  allusion  to  Caesar's 
halting  at  the  Rubicon.  If  such  an  event 
had  happened  Livy  must  have  known  of 
it,  for  he  lived  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, and  if  he  had  heard  of  it  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  recorded 
it.  Nor  do  Dion  Cassius  or  Vellcius  in 
their  histories,  the  former  living  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  latter  in 
that  of  Tiberius,  seem  to  know  anything 
about  such  an  incident. 

Suetonius,  in  his  lives  of  the  Caesars, 
was  the  first  to  mention  it.  Who  was 
Suetonius  ?  He  was  a  Roman  biographer 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Had- 
rian, one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
our  era,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  twelve  first  Caesars  in  eight  books. 
They  have  little  critical  value,  and  abound 
in  details  and  anecdotes  of  a  questionable 
character.  The  next  author  who  speaks 
of  the  incident  is  Plutarch,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted.  Plutarch  was  a  Greek 
writer  contemporary  with  Suetonius, 
whose  parallel  Lives  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Commanders  are  among  the  most 
useful  and  popular  of  ancient  composi- 
tions. But  Plutarch  has  very  little  his- 
torical value,  and  he  is  not  regarded  as 
authority  only  when  his  statements  coin- 
cide with  those  of  other  writers.    In  fact 
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he* himself  tells  us  that  he  does  not  write 
history  ;  he  writes  the  lives  of  great  men 
with  a  moral  purpose.  His  life  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  the  most  imperfect  in  the  whole 
series.  It  is  a  confused  jumble  of  facts 
snatched  from  different  sources,  without 
order,  consistency,  regularity,  or  accuracy. 
The  writer  seemed  to  labor  like  a  man 
under  restraint.  He  skimmed  over  ^1  of 
Caesar's  great  actions,  and  manifestly 
showed  a  satisfaction  when  he  could  draw 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  other  char- 
acters and  circumstances  however  insig- 
nificant Where  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  dramatic  incident  of 
the  great  captain's  anxious  pause  on  the 
banks  of  the  Italian  river,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  this  we  know,  that  no  reliable 
historian  contemporary  or  otherwise  has 
made  mention  of  it. 

The  internal  evidences  are  still  stronger 
that  Caesar  never  acted  the  part  ascribed 
to  him  on  the  Rubicon.  Caesar  was  not 
the  man  to  hesitate  after  he  had  once 
determined  on  a  thing.  If  he  ever  pos- 
sessed doubts  at  all  they  were  all  settled 
before  he  summoned  his  legions  to  march 
out  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  idea  of  his 
stopping  in  full  march  and  anxiously 
weighing  the  probable  consequences  of 
one  irremediable  step  is  not  consistent 
with  Caesars  character.  He  had  calcu- 
lated his  chances,  examined  the  whole 
field  from  every  point  of  view  before  he 
left  Ravenna.  He  never  undertook  an 
enterprise  until  he  had  carefully  exam- 
ined the  chances  of  success,  and  when 
on<!e  he  had  determined  upon  his  course 
his  audacity  and  his  dispatch  confounded 
his  enemies  and  his  genius  overthrew 
them. 

Why  should  Caesar  have  paused  on  the 
Rubicon?  You  answer  that  he  was  a 
rebel  marching  to  enslave  his  country. 
But  Rome  was  already  enslaved.  The 
Rome  of  the  F^bii  and  the  Comelii  was 
no  more.  Her  republican  institutions 
had  been  deflowered  by  Marius,  by  Sulla, 
by  Pompey.  Ten  ^ears  previous  her  ter- 
ritories had  been  parceled  among  the 
triumvirs.  Caesar  was  no  upstart  rebel. 
The  strife  was  not  between  principles  or 


parties,  but  it  was  a  strife  for  power  be- 
tween two  individuals.  That  Pompey 
was  the  representative  of  the  Senatorial 
party  made  it  no  better  for  him,  but 
worse,  for  it  had  been  the  subserviency 
of  the  Senate  that  at  first  paved  the  way 
for  the  dictators  and  the  triumvirs.  That 
Caesar  was  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple did  indeed  better  his  circumstances, 
for  Rome  was  free,  you  say.  Pompey  and 
the  Senate  fled,  the  people  welcomed 
hijn.  Caesar  was  no  rebel  then,  or,  if  a 
rebel,  Pompey  was  a  tyrant.  If  Pompey 
was  a  t3rrant,  then  Caesar,  instead  of  being 
a  base,  dishonorable  wretch  plotting  to 
overthrow  his  country,  was  rather  an 
ardent  patriot,  seeking  to  deliver  her. 
Surely  there  was  no  more  need  of  Caesar 
pausing  on  the  Rubicon  than  there  was 
of  Washington  pausing  on  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware  when  he  was  about  to  at- 
tack the  Hessians,  and  as  the  latter  did 
not  hesitate,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
the  other  did. 

It  has  been  strongly  doubted  whether 
Jeanne  d'Arc  ever  suffered  the  punish- 
ment that  has  made  her  a  mart)rr, 
though  details  of  her  execution  and  last 
moments  grace  the  civic  records  of 
Rouen.  Several  books  have  been  pub- 
lished discussing  the  question.  A  Bel- 
gium lawyer  is  the  author  of  one  of 
these.  He  contends  that  the  historians 
—who  have  done  nothing  but  copy  each 
other  in  the  narratives  of  her  death — err 
exceedingly  in  saying  that  it  took  place 
en  the  last  day  of  May,  1429,  the  fact 
being  that  she  was  alive.  There  are  good 
grounds,  it  is  also' asserted,  for  believing 
that  the  pretty  tale  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise  is  a  pure  fiction. 

Nobody  has  yet  unriddled  the  mj'stery 
of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  and  nobody 
seems  likely  to  do  so.  Of  the  various 
theories  advanced  by  different  writers 
some  are  more  probable  than  others. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  was  the  Duke  of 
'Monmouth,  or  a  bastard  son  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  or  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  probably  a  political  offender  or 
else  a  rival  of  the  King  in  one  of  his 
numerous  amours.     Still  his  identity  re- 
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mains  y nettled,  a  problem  as  uncertain 
aa  that  regarding  •  the  identity  of  the 
writer  of  the  famojs  "Junius"  letters. 
These  arc  two  insoluble  enigmas,  impene- 
trable mysteries  that  baffle  solution,  and 
aboat  which,  perhaps,  the  public  has  be- 
come tired  of  surmises. 

An  extremely  witty  and  characteristic 
anecdote  told  of  the  late  Lord  "Beacons- 
field  will  bear  repetition  in  this  connec- 
tion. An  adherent  from  a  distant  coun- 
try brought  his  two  sons  to  the  then  Mr. 
D Israeli,  and  asked  him  to  give  them  a 
word  of  advice  on  their  introduction  into 
life.  "  Never  try  to  ascertain,"  said  the 
illustrious  statesman  to  the  eldest  boy, 
*'who  was  the  man  who  wore  the  iron 
mask,  or  you  will  be  thought  a  terrible 
bore.  Nor  do  you,"  turning  to  the  sec- 
ond, "ask  who  was  the  author  of  'Jun- 
ius/ or  you  will  be  thought  a  bigger  bore 
than  your  brother." 


Walpole  wrote  an  ingenious  work  to 
show — ^taking  for  his  base  the  conflicting 
statements  in  history  and  biography — 
that  no  such  person  as  Richard  the  Third 
of  England  ever  existed,  or  that  if  he  did 
he  could  not  have  been  a  tyrant  or  a 
hunchback.  "Historic  Doubts  Relative 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "  was  published 
in  London  in  1820,  and  created  wide- 
spread amusement  because  of  its  many 
clear  strokes  of  humor  and  satirical 
pungency.  Napoleon,  who  was  at  the 
time  a  captive  at  St.  Helena,  admired 
the  composition  greatly.  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Sydney  were  each  reported 
to  be  the  author.  Since  the  publication 
of  that  sketch  numerous  imitations  have 
been  issued,  but  none  have  shown  much 
originality  or  literary  skill,  and  have, 
therefore,  vanished  into  the  darkness  of 
merited  oblivion. 

FRED.  MYRON  COLBY. 


A  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  CONFEDERATE  CELEBRITIES.-NO.  2. 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS.* 


FOR  years  before  the  war  there  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  stranger,  a  singular  figure;  his  singu- 
larities, observed  at  a  distance,  being  that 
in  all  weathers  he  was  wrapped  in  a  heavy 
overcoat,  and  that  in  his  congressional  seat 
he  wore  his  hat.  These  eccentricities  were 
allowed  him  as  of  tenderness  for  his  health. 
The  figure  almost  lost  in  the  overcoat  was 
that  of  a  dwarfish  man  ;  the  stooped  shoul- 
ders and  the  bulging  brow,  with  an  effect  of 
lowness.  which  was  increased  by  the  fashion 
of  wearing  the  hair  brushed  straight  down 
on  the  forehead,  giving  the  singular  idea 
of  a  growth  mashed  down,  and  restrained 
by  an  ungraceful  pressure. 


*  Tbe  flcns  Df  papers  of  which  this  is  the  second,  was 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Phrsnological  Journal  a 
lew  iDoittht  before  their  author,  Mr.  Edward  A.  PoU 
Urd,  A\ed,  He  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated  writers 
prnduced  hf  the  South,  and  an  earnest  sympathizer 
with  tl^e  movement  for  a  separate  Confederacy,  and  a 
do40  obicrvcF  of  the  evenu  which  occurred  during  the 
lata  tttiijCfle. 


The  face  of  this  man  is  a  study.  Beard- 
less, but  too  square  to  be  boyish ;  a  wan, 
bilious  face  that  tells  of  a  life-long  invalid, 
not  in  the  common  marrings  of  wrinkles  or 
furrows,  rather  a  singularly  smooth  face 
with  the  querulousness  of  disease  plastered 
all  over  it ;  superimposed  upon  this  the  air 
of  a  peculiar  melancholy,  not  resentful 
enough  to  be  that  of  the  invalid,  nor  tender 
enough  to  be  that  of  a  sentimentalist,  but  a 
melancholy  of  purely  intellectual  aspects — 
that  visage  we  often  observe  in  profound 
thinkers,  as  mingling  the  expression  of  the 
patience  of  thought  with  its  despairing  un- 
satisfaction.  The  face  is  an  unnatural  one 
from  these  layers  of  expression,  so  to  speak. 
We  feel,  at  first,  the  instinctive  pitiful  with- 
drawal that  is  natural  at  the  sight  of  life- 
long organic  invalidism  ;  but  its  "  pale  cast 
of  thought "  wins  us  back  to  a  more  inter- 
ested and  less  painful  observation  of  the  wan 
face.  Are  we  not  always  singularly  attracted 
by  the  expression  of  melancholy  in  the  face 
of  a  certain  class  of  deep  thinkers,  the  "  in- 
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teresting  "  students  of  the  lamp  ?  There  is 
no  moral  significance  in  it  to  disturb  our 
sympathies,  or  to  excite  painful  emotions; 
the  suggestions  are  simply  intellectual.  We 
see  in  it  not  the  puzzled  expression  or  pain- 
ful ab: traction  of  a  man  who  thinks  only 
mathematically :  rather  that  of  one  who  has 
something  of  imagination  coupled  with  his 
tasks  of  intellect,  and  who,  although  his 
problem  is  unsolved,  yet  goes  on  with  the 
sublime  patience   of  an    endless  thought. 


noticed  that,  though  the  most  powerful  in 
convincing,  they  deal  scarcely  at  all  in  the 
form  of  argument ;  the  style  is  that  of  clear, 
strong,  elaborate  statement,  where  the  forms 
or  processes  of  reasoning  are  studiously  sup- 
pressed. The  most  convincing  of  speakers 
and  writers,  he  is  yet  apparently  the  least 
logical ;  scarcely  ever  formal  or  pretentious 
in  his  propositions.  His  style  affords  one 
of  the  best  studies  of  the  exceeding  power 
of  Statement,  in  the  sense  of  argument  in 


never  ceasing  the  sense  of  importance, 
though  it  be  a  despairing  one,  of  what  he 
has  undertaken  to  meditate. 

Mr.  Stephens'  characteristic  intellectual 
power  is  that  of  elabcrateness ;  a  thorough 
elaborateness,  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
it  does  not  display  its  methods,  but  is  quite 
satisfied  to  state  in  the  amplest  way  the 
conclusions  it  has  reached  through  long  and 
painful  processes  of  thought.  Of  all  Mr. 
Stephens'  speeches  and  writings  it  will  be 


disguise ;  the  argument  in  such  case  being 
all  the  more  effective  that  it  does  not  adver- 
tise itself,  and  put  opposition  on  its  guard 
by  giving  it  a  formal  defiance,  but  rather 
captivates  it,  and  secures  conviction  by  un- 
conscious methods.  Such  a  style,  whose 
simplest  definition  is  **  the  way  of  putting 
things,"  is  the  most  powerful  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  repertoire  of  rhetoric ;  it  is  that 
which  makes  all  "  strong  writing,"  and  the 
best  triumphs  of  the  orator;  and  it  is  espec* 
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ially  to  be  remarked  of  it  that,  as  its  power 
consists  in  an  apparent  simplicity,  it  never 
affords  a  true  measure  of  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  produce  it,  or  of  the  intellectual 
merit  it  involves.  There  are  no  evidences 
of  the  long  processes  of  thought  and  of  rea- 
soning that  have  chosen  to  array  themselves 
in  a  style  of  simple  propositions ;  and,  in- 
deed, one  that  is  studious  to  exclude  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  disputable  about 
it,  and  to  have  its  positions  taken  as  matters 
of  course  or  at  the  readiest  credence.  But 
\vh»le  such  a  style — that  illustrating  this 
superiority,  this  peculiar  virtue  of  statement 
— is  but  seldom  credited  by  the  popular 
mind  for  intellectual  ability,  we  repeat  that 
it  is  that  which  is  supreme  in  point  of  real 
success,  and  forms  the  best  and  most  en- 
during triumphs  of  writer  and  speaker. 

Mr.  Stephens  did  not  increase  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  war.  He  was  singularly,  and 
even  suspiciously  silent  during  the  con- 
test ;  a  reserve  that  was,  in  part,  attributed 
to  his  dislike  of  President  Davis,  although 
sometimes  accused  of  a  deeper  and  more 
sinister  meaning.  As  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate — in  which  position  his  office  as 
Vice-President  was  alone  conspicuous — he 
was  grotesquely  unfit ;  his  figure  was  mean 
and  graceless  in  such  a  position,  he  had  none 
of  that  commanding  presence  of  the  ruler 
or  moderator  of  an  assembly,  and  he  lacked 
that  readiness  of  decision  to  govern  a  de- 
bate of  which  he  was  satisfied  to  be  only 
the  critical  observer.  His  proper  element 
was  in  the  debate  itself,  and  that  he  de- 
clined. His  former  reputation  had  been  that 
of  the  Great  Commoner  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  old  Congress  at  Washington ;  and 
there,  and  in  addressing  popular  assemblies, 
rather  than  those  more  critical,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  weight  of  his  peculiar 
style  of  broad,  strong  statement,  disdaining 
alike  the  forms  of  the  logician  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  rhetorician,  was  most  likely  to 
tell,  he  was  almost  without  a  rival.  He  was 
an  "orator  "  only  in  the  limited  sense — ^yet 
a  sense  by  no  means  a  low  one.  His  style 
of  delivery  was  characteristic.  He  scarcely 
used  a  gesture;  there  was  no  transfigura- 
tion, such  as  imagination  looks  for  in  the 
orator  warmed  in  his  address ;  his  face  was 


luminous  at  limes,  yet  plainly  not  from  the 
heat  of  emotion,  only  fiom  that  vivacity  of 
intellect,  that  rush  of  thought  which  sup- 
plies an  illumination  of  a  certain  sort  to  the 
face,  yet  quite  different  from  that  of  "the 
divine  afflatus  "  of  genius  and  passion  ;  the 
only  very  notable  change  in  the  man,  in  the 
tides  of  his  speech,  was  a  voice  that  rose 
with  them,  the  most  remarkable  ever  heard, 
a  miracle  of  clear,  commanding  sound  from 
this  wan,  withered  face,  the  arms  hanging 
loosely  by  his  side,  no  gesture  to  aid  the  ex- 
pression of  excitement,  and  yet  from  a  pres- 
ence so  little  imposing  a  note  as  supreme 
and  stirring  as  that  from  "  a  trumpet  with  a 
silver  sound." 

Those  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Stephens,  allowing  his  great  intellectual 
merit,  yet  say  that  he  is  afflicted  with  an  in- 
ordinate vanity,  which  is  all  the  more  abject 
that  he  keeps  it  studiously  concealed.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  picture,  othenvise  so  admirable, 
should  be  overcast  with  such  an  imputa- 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  which  comes  to  us 
on  th£  subject  is  too  direct  and  minute  to 
be  doubted.  There  is  a  general  impression, 
verified  often  enough,  that  vanity  is  the  vice 
of  small  intellects,  and  the  sign  of  such ; 
but  the  rule  does  not  hold  unexceptionally 
good;  that  great  intellectual  power  may 
abide  with  conceit  is  not  an  absolute  logical 
impossibility,  and  a  keen  observation  of  hu- 
man nature  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find 
rare  instances  of  their  union  in  the  same 
character.  As  the  gentle  author  of  "  Elia,** 
in  his  essay  on  "  Bullies,"  has  been  at  pains 
to  show  that  of  such  are  sometimes  truly 
brave  men,  so  in  the  ranks  of  the  conceited 
it  will  sometimes  happen — however  rare  the 
discovery,  as  opposed  to  our  ideals — that 
we  will  find  a  great  intellect,  neither  the 
reality  nor  greatness  of  which  we  can  dis- 
pute. 

To  charge  Alexander  H.  Stephens  with 
vanity  will,  doubtless,  be  a  great  surprise  to 
the  general  public,  to  whom  he  has  worn  the 
appearance  of  a  man  the  farthest  removed 
from  such  an  imputation  ;  one  of  those  tran- 
scendental creatures,  living  in  his  own  atmos- 
phere of  h)T)cr-virtuous  egotism,  with  a  sub- 
lime indifference  to  public  opinion,  studious 
to  ignore  it.  whenever  it  is  brought  into  con- 
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versation,  or  resenting  the  idea  that  he  pays 
any  attention  to  the  outside  world,  in  which 
he  has  chosen  such  a  reserved  and  isolated 
life.  Now,  there  may  be  in  this  various 
world  a  few  rare  instances  of  souls  which 
thus  "dwell  apart";  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  observe  that  when  this  indiffer- 
ence to  public  opinion  is  worn  as  the  mask 
of  vanity,  it  is  a  vanity  of  a  mean  sort.  In 
a  somewhat  extensive  observation  of  public 
men  we  have  always  had  our  suspicion  of  a 
class  who  are  especially  fond  of  contemning 
"  what  the  newspapers  say,"  or  of  profess- 
ing to  ignore  it.  Wc  are  persuaded  that 
the  fact  will  often  be  found,  that  of  these 
very  men  are  those  most  eaten  up  with  a 
secret  anxiety  as  to  what  the  newspapers 
do  say,  and  who  arc  often  servilely  alert 
to  catch  its  least  word  of  censure;  that 
among  these  politicians  and  public  men  of 
our  day  appearing  so  savagely  indifferent  to 
public  opinion,  we  may  always  be  sure  of 
finding  the  most  careful  consulters  of  its 
oracles.  They  are  like  Sir  Frei/ui  Plagi^ 
ary  in  the  play,  replying  to  the  circle  that 
rigs  him  with  their  flatteries  and  depreca- 
tions of  his  critics,  "  D n  the  newspapers, 

I  never  see  them,"  and  who,  yet,  is  found, 
curiously  enough,  to  be  minutely  aware  of 
the  least  thing  printed  to  his  discredit. 

Of  Mr.  Stephens'  secret  regard  for  the 
newspapers  a  single  illustration  is  afforded. 
A  gentleman  who  was  his  private  secretary 
for  a  number  of  years,  relates  that  one  of 
his  regular  tasks  was  to  clip  from  the  jour- 
nals, including  the  whole  press  of  Georgia, 
the  least  paragraph  in  which  his  patron's 
name  was  mentioned,  and  to  paste  them  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  So  exacting 
was  the  task  that  it  was  made  to  include 
even  the  least  two-line  item  of  the  obscurest 
country  paper ;  and  when  Mr.  Stephens  was 
absent  in  Washington,  his  secretary,  who 
remained  in  Georgia,  regularly  mailed  to 
him  bulletins  of  these  clippings. 

The  same  gentleman  who  used  his  scis- 
sors and  paste  so  industriously,  relates  a 
rather  dramatic  anecdote  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
which  goes  further  to  illustrate  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  vanity,  and,  besides,  offers 
an  explanation  of  a  somewhat  curious  piece 
of  literary  history.    After  the  war,  the  pub- 


lic was  surprised  by  the  emanation  from  Mr. 
Stephens  of  his  bulky  octavo  volumes  of  the 
*•  constitutional  "  history  of  the  contest,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  vindication  of  the  ex- 
tremest  doctrines  of  Secession,  and  of  those 
peculiar  politics  which  had  precipitated  the 
war ;  a  surprise,  because  the  work  was  so 
ill-timed,  so  written  without  occasion,  and 
so  contradictory  of  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  believed  of  Mr.  Stephens*  aversion  to 
the  secession  movement  and  his  former  po- 
litical courses.  An  explanation  of  this  work, 
which  merely  "  fought  the  war  over  again," 
and  in  which  the  author  is  so  pronounced 
for  the  extremest  of  a  past  and  dead  school 
of  politics,  may,  possibly,  be  found  in  the 
following  circumstances:  A  few  months 
after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  Mr. 
Stephens  was  released  from  a  confinement 
in  Fort  Warren,  and  he  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Atlanta,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
then  unrepaired.  He  was  met  there  by  the 
gentleman  referred  to  above.  The  darkness 
of  night  had  just  covered  the  city  when  Mr. 
Stephens  alighted  at  his  hotel;  without 
waiting  to  sup  or  to  change  his  dress,  he 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  walk  over  the 
"ruined  district,"  which  he  had  not  seen 
since  the  war,  and  which  had  been  fonnerly 
familiar  to  him  as  a  place  of  opulent  houses 
and  happy  homes.  On  his  friend  remon- 
strating that  there  was  not  light  enough  to 
make  the  melancholy  surveys  he  suggested 
that  a  lantern  should  be  carried  between 
them,  and  thus  equipped  they  sallied  out. 
The  painful  and  romantic  pilgrimage  was 
done  in  silence ;  through  passag'e-ways  tor- 
tured with  ruins  rendered  more  imposing 
by  the  imperfect  and  fitful  light  thrown  upon 
them,  the  two  walked,  until  Mr.  Stephens 
stopped  from  apparent  exhaustion,  and  sat 
down  on  a  portion  of  the  wreck  about  him. 
After  some  conversation  expressing  dismay 
and  pain,  such  as  might  naturally  be  in 
spired  by  the  imperfectly  shown  scene  of 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  weird  circum- 
stances in  which  the  night-walkers  surveyed 
it,  Mr.  Stephens  turned  abruptly  to  his  com- 
panion and  said  ;  "  Tell  me  what  the  people 
of  Georgia  think  of  me.  I  have  been  away, 
and  feel  as  a  stranger  among  them— alas  \ 
that  I  should  revisit  them  in  such  a  scene  I 
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Tell  me  the  truth,  and  don't  spare  me." 
**  Well,  sir,**  replied  his  companion,  "  if  you 
will  hear  the  bitter  truth,  it  is  that  you  have 
utterly  lost  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
this  people.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  you,  the 
former  idol  of  Georgia,  could  not  now  be 
elected  to  a  constable's  place  within  the 
limits  of  this  State.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
positive  resentment  toward  you ;  people  ac- 
cuse you  because  of  the  distance  you  kept 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Davis.  I  hear 
them  saying  that  your  heart  was  not  in  the 
war,  that  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  brought 
to  its  unhappy  conclusion  through  your 
coldness  and  perversity.  I  tell  you  this  as 
something  as  painful  for  me  to  speak  as  it 
is  for  you  to  hear ;  but  you  demanded  the 
truth,  and  you  have  it."  For  the  space  of 
a  minute,  Mr.  Stephens'  face  was  buried  in 
his  hands ;  suddenly  he  rose,  as  if  animated 
by  an  inspiration.  "  I  know  what  I'll  do," 
he  said  in  words  thick  with  eagerness :  "  I'll 
show  these  Southern  people  that  they  have 
misunderstood  me,  and  I  will  do  it  in  a 
bookt  —  a  book  wherein  I  shall  write  up 
Secession,  even  from  its  grave,  a  book  that 
shall  be  the  great  work  of  my  life."  This 
magnum  opus  the  world  has  since  had  in 
two  bulky  volumes.  It  has  been  variously 
criticised.  Among  Southern  secessionists, 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Stephens  point 
to  it  as  the  monument  of  a  fame  recovered, 
if  not  of  a  "  lost  cause  "  regained.  The  pres- 
ent writer  will  attempt  no  inscription  of  his 

own  upon  it.  EDWARD  A.  POLLARD. 


Singular  Recovery  of  Lost  Val- 
uables.— A  writer  in  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  tells  the  following  story: 
**  One  autumn,  in  the  warehouse  of  L.  D. 
Anthony  &  Co.,  I  was  trying  on  a  pair  of 
i)«ecy-lined  gloves,  which  did  not  suit 
me,  so  I  bought  another  pair.  A  few 
days  after  I  missed  a  gold  ring  from  the 
third  finger  of  my  left  hand.  How  long 
it  had  been  gone  I  had  no  idea.  I 
searched  the  house  for  it,  and  went  into 
Mr.  Anthony's  store  and  other  places  to 
see  if  an3rthing  there  had  been  seen  of  it. 
In  vain  the  search,  the  inquiries. 

"Months  rolled  on,  till  biting  frosts 
reminded  me  it  was  time  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  winter  gloves.    Once  more  I  took  my- 


self to  Mr.  Anthony's  and  asked  for  fleecy- 
lined  gloves.  The  first  pair  I  tried  on  I 
found  too  short  at  the  wrists.  In  taking 
off  the  left-hand  glove  I  felt  a  ring  in  one 
of  the  fingers.  While  slowly  disentan- 
gling it  from  the  fleecy  lining  I  said  to  the 
salesman, '  Here  is  a  ring ;  whose  shall  it 
be,  mine,  as  I  have  found  it,  or  yours  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  your  establishment  ? ' 
The  weighty  question  was  decided  in  my 
favor.  At  that  moment  my  lost  ring 
came  to  my  mind,  and  I  said:  'Who 
knows  but  that  is  the  very  ring  I  lost 
nearly  a  year  ago  ? '  The  aihswer  was  : 
'  That  can  not  be,  as  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  pair  of  gloves  on  hand  that  we 
had  last  year  at  this  time.'  Slowly  I  drew 
out  the  ring.  Yes,  it  was  mine ;  my  ini- 
tials on  the  outside,  those  of  the  donor 
on  the  inside !  By  that  time  every  in- 
mate of  the  establishment  was  looking 
on  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  awaiting 
the  result.  The  wonder  was  that  the 
gloves  had  not  been  sent  to  some  store 
off  in  the  country,  where  they  might  have 
changed  owners  several  time's. 

"Another  strange  incident  happened 
to  me  somewhat  similar  in  kind.  Coming 
home  from  England  a  dozen  years  ago,  I 
put  some  things  I  had  brought  for  pres- 
ents to  friends  in  a  bureau  drawer  in  the 
spare  chamber.  Among  them  was  a  large 
camelian  I  had  bought  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  After  a  while  that  stone  was 
missing.  I  could  not  imagine  what  had 
become  of  it.  I  could  only  think  it  must 
have  been  dropped  when  the  other 
things  were  taken  from  the  drawer. 
More  than  seven  years  passed,  nothing 
having  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  stone. 
At  length  I  decided  to  make  a  change  in 
the  sleeping-room  up-stairs,  and  the  bu- 
reau was  removed  into  another  chamber. 
Each  drawer  had  paper  on  the  bottom  of 
it.  On  taking  out  one  paper,  which,  being 
too  lai^e  for  the  drawer,  had  a  fold  across 
the  middle,  I  felt  something  move  in  the 
fold.  Softly  turning  it,  there  lay  my  c4rw 
nelian !  And  yet,  each  year,  at '  house  clean- 
ing time,'  every  paper  had  been  taken  out, 
dusted  and  put  back  into  the  drawer,  and 
how  it  happened  the  stone  had  never 
fallen  out  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 
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ERRORS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   CHILDREN. 


NAPOLEON  ALAMETH  was  a  man 
of  superior  abilities,  taking  his  own 
testimony  as  evidence  in  the  case.  To 
hear  him  speak  of  himself — what  he  had 
done,  what  he  could  do,  and  what  he  de- 
signed to  do— one  would  suppose  that  he 
considered  himself  a  little  wiser  than  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  He 
thought  he  knew  more  than  his  father 
and  mother  several  years  before  he  ar- 
rived at  the  lawful  age  to  leave  their 
guardianship.  With  this  self-important 
feeling  ever  active  in  his  mind  by  day 
and  haunting  him  in  his  dreams  by 
night,  he  at  last  came  to  the  sage  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  leave  his  father's  house  uncere- 
moniously, without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  his  parents,  and  engage  in 
some  kind  of  business  on  his  "own 
hook." 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this 
connection,  that  the  parents  of  young  Ala- 
meth  were  not  remarkable  for  wisdom 
and  consistency  in  the  government  of 
their  children.  They  were  tyrannical, 
overbearing,  fault-finding,  and  petulant; 
never  giving  reproof  with  gentleness  and 
love,  but  with  harshness  and  anger. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Napoleon — ^made 
so  partly  by  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  mental  qualities,  and  partly  by  the 
mode  of  government  that  he  received — 
was  impatient  of  the  restraint  thrown 
around  him  at  home,  and  he  longed  for 
that  freedom  which  is  the  native  element 
of  every  human  soul.  Children  who  are 
treated  kindly  and  affectionately  by  their 
parents  seldom  leave  home  without  their 
consent.  Love  begets  respect  for  par- 
ental authority,  while  fear  of  punishment 
will,  as  it  were,/^nr^  a  child  to  seek  sjrm- 
pathy  among  strangers  by  flight  from  a 
paternal  prison. 

Napoleon  Alameth  left  his  father's 
house  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and,  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
labor  on  a  farm,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  as  a  tiller  of  the 
soil.      But  his  native  independence  of 


character  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
main long  at  one  place,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  he  had  been  a  la- 
borer in  a  dozen  different  families.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  person  of  a  young  lady, 
whose  affections  it  had  been  his  good  for- 
tune to  win.  It  may  appear  strange  to 
some  minds  that  one  with  his  haughty, 
domineering  spirit  should  be  successful 
in  winning  the  esteem  of  the  gentler  sex. 
But  may  it  not  be  true  that 

"  Woman,  born  to  be  controlled, 
SUo/s  to  the  forward  and  the  bold  **  ? 

Julia  Howard,  the  prospective  wife  of 
Napoleon,  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
or  intelligence.  She  was  educated  at  the 
district  school,  and  made  an  average  pro- 
ficiency in  the  common  branches  of  edu- 
cation. Until  her  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Alameth  she  had  entertained  the  noble 
idea  of  fitting  herself  for  a  school-ma'am, 
but  he  having  made  proposals  to  her  to 
engage  in  a  different  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, she  abandoned  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  teacher,  and  laid  aside  Smith's 
Arithmetic  Grammar,  Geography,  etc., 
and  went  busily  to  work  piecing  bed- 
quilts  and  comfortables,  and  making  such 
other  articles  as  are  needed  in  housekeep- 
ing. 

She  possessed  a  kind  of  sprightliness 
and  good  nature  which  rendered  her 
company  agreeable ;  but  she  lacked  that 
firmness,  stability,  and  dignity  necessary 
to  control  others.  With  these  mental 
characteristics  she  would  have  failed  in 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  a 
good  school-teacher,  viz.:  government. 
Her  temper  was  like  a  whirlwind— one 
blast,  and  it  was  all  over.  She  frequently 
got  vexed  with  Mr.  Alameth  and  de- 
clared she  would  never  marry  him,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  would  repent  of  her 
rash  act,  and  make  all  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  an  ardent  lover  could  ask 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  reconcilia- 
tion. 

I  have  heard  it  observed  by  persons 
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wise  in  matters  pertaining  to  courtship 
and  marriage,  that  if  lovers  have  little 
petty  quarrels  before  marriage,  they  are 
quite  sure  to  have  serious  altercations  af- 
ter^vard.  This  observation  has  one  fact 
to  substantiate  its  truthfulness  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Alameth  and  his  lady-love. 
Their  petty  quarrels  during  courtship 
were  only  preludes  to  contentions — tri- 
fling to  commence  with,  but  of  sufficient 
consequence  in  the  end  to  mar  their  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  The  causes  which 
produced  this  unpleasant  state  of  things 
will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

N.  B-  Alameth  and  Julia  Howard  were 
marrictj  with  due  forms  and  ceremonies 
after  a  very  interesting  courtship  of  six 
months.  They  lived  happily  together 
for  a  few  weeks,  when  a  dispute,  trifling 
to  begin  with,  arose  between  them,  which 
ended  in  hard  words,  and  had  a  tendency 
for  live  time  being  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  their  affection.  After  the  affray  was 
over,  however,  they  saw  the  evil  of  their 
conduct,  regretted  the  course  they  had 
taken,  and  mutually  resolved  never  to  let 
their  passions  get  the  mastery  over  their 
better  faculties  while  life  remained.  But 
their  good  intentions  were  not  sufficient 
to  keep  their  tempers  in  due  subjection 
to  reason »  and  frequent  altercations  were 
the  result.  Notwithstanding  this  they 
really  loved  each  other;  and,  if  during 
the  time  that  their  war  of  words  (for 
they  never  resorted  to  any  harsher  meas- 
ures) was  at  the  highest  pitch  they  threat- 
ened to  separate,  the  latent  spark  of  gen- 
uine love  which  existed  between  them 
would  kindle  into  a  flame  when  the  ex- 
citement of  passion  was  over,  and  their 
past  misconduct  would  be  forgotten. 

Years  passed  away  and  Napoleon  the 
runaway  boy  was  settled  in  life  with  a 
loving,  freijul  wife,  and  three  as  gritty, 
ill-governed  children  as  ever  lived  in  a 
New  England  village.  In  the  first  place, 
as  has  been  intimated,  these  children  had 
inherited  a  predisposition  from  their  law- 
ful progenitors  to  be  irritable.  But  this 
could  have  been  overcome,  and  they 
might,  with  judicious  management  and 
proper  education  and  training,  have  been 


made  dutiful  and  well-behaved  children. 
But  as  Mr.  Alameth  and  his  wife  had 
never  learned  to  govern  themselves^  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  govern  others.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  tell  your  child  to  be  moral, 
benevolent,  and  religious,  and  then  in 
your  intercourse  with  the  world  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  precepts  you 
have  inculcated.  "To  present  to  the 
moral  sentiments  their  appropriate  excit- 
ing objects  should  be  the  first  great  aim 
of  education."  This  is  the  only  true 
mode  to  make  children  act  well.  Pre- 
cepts may  do  something,  but  they  are 
feeble,  indeed,  compared  with  example. 
Would  you  have  your  child  benevolent, 
engage  it  early  in  acts  of  kindness,  and 
be  yourself  kind.  Would  you  excite  its 
reverence,  you  must  be  respectful  in  your 
demeanor,  treat  all  with  due  considera-*^ 
tion,  and  be  attentive  to  the  duties  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Alameth  and  his  wife  acted  on  a 
very  different  principle  from  the  above 
in  the  management  of  their  children. 
Whenever  they  reproved  them  for  any 
misdemeanor,  they  were  sure  to  do  it  in 
anger  and  in  tones  of  harshness  and  se- 
verity. This  mode  of  addressing  them 
would  excite  their  anger,  and  smother  all 
the  generous  and  friendly  emotions  of 
the  soul. 

Their  oldest  child,  Evangeline,  was  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  active  mind  and 
considerable  acuteness  of  intellect,  com- 
bined with  that  firmness  and  independ- 
ence which  were  characteristic  traits  in 
the  family  on  the  father's  side.  Her 
temper  was  quick,  and  when  aroused  by 
high  excitement,  impetuous  as  the  tor- 
rent. Such  a  disposition  needed  great 
wisdom  and  gentleness  to  guide  it  aright, 
but  the  following  circumstances  will  show 
the  kind  of  government  under  which  she 
lived. 

Evangeline,  with  her  natural  impetu- 
osity of  temper,  had  given  a  younger  sis- 
ter a  blow  on  the  head,  which,  if  it  did 
no  personal  harm,  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  little  one,  and  she  went  cr>'ing  to  her 
mother,  saying,  "  Eva  has  been  striking 
me."    The  mother,  instead  of  reproving 
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Evangeline  in  a  reasonable  manner,  ap- 
proached her  with  a  look  which  exhibited 
the  very  personification  of  anger,  and  in 
language  corresponding  with  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  said:  "You  lit- 
tle wretch,  you !  what  Ifave  you  been 
striking  your  sister  for?  Come  to  me 
and  I  will  teach  you  not  to  do  the  like 
again/' 

Eva,  well  aware  of  the  lot  which 
awaited  her,  was  tardy  in  obeying  the 
commands  of  her  mother,  and  a  short 
race  was  the  consequence.  The  mother 
outstripped  the  daughter,  who  was  soon 
caught  t)y  the  hair,  and  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant manner  led  into  the  house,  and, 
without  a  word  being  said  to  her  about 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  striking  her 
sister,  she  received  a  brutal  whipping, 
and  the  scene  closed  by  an  exclamation 
from  the  mother,  in  a  voice  of  com- 
mingled rage  and  satisfaction,  "Do  the 
like  again  if  you  dare!"  Now,  it  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that  such  a  course 
of  training,  long  persisted  in,  will  spoil 
any  child. 

Many  persons  consider  the  mind  a 
complete  mystery,  which  it  is  of  no  use 
iox  them  to  try  to  solve.  Parents  hold- 
ing this  view  of  the  subject,  if  their  chil- 
dren are  vicious  and  ungovernable,  lay 
the  whole  blame  to  their  natural  deprav- 
ity or  tendency  to  evil.  They  seldom 
blame  themselves  for  their  misconduct, 
although  they  may  have  been  the  means 
of  their  disobeying  the  fifth  command- 
ment in  the  Decalogue. 

The  sure  result  of  such  training,  as  be- 
fore described,  is  to  make  children  worse 
instead  of  better.  It. is  a  trite  saying  that 
"  Like  excites  like."  If  you  meet  a  neigh- 
bor with  a  smile  and  address  him  kindly, 
he  will  return  the  compliment  in  a  like 
manner;  but  if  you  call  him  a  rascal 
and  a  villain,  in  tones  of  harshness  and 
severity,  you  will  be  likely  to  receive 
a  bitter  answer,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  a  blow.  This  rule  holds  good  in 
the  government  of  children.  If  you  use 
harsh  means  and  always  appeal  to  their 
animal  passions,  you  will  increase  the 
activity  and  strength  of  tliose  faculties 


which  you  desire  to  quell,  and  the  effect 
is  to  make  them  worse  instead  of  better. 
Appeal  to  their  reason  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice. Tell  them  of  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  a  life  of  disobedience,  and  it 
will  excite  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul 
and  stimulate  to  virtuous  deeds.  The 
former  mode  of  governing  children  fits 
them  for  vagabonds ;  the  latter  prepares 
them  for  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Napoleon  B.  Alamcth  and  his  wife  pur- 
sued the  fprmer  course,  and  their  chil- 
dren became  pests  of  society — a  curse  to 
their  parents  and  the  world.  They  diso- 
beyed the  commands  of  their  parents 
when  young,  and,  as  they  increased  in 
years,  they  increased  in  wickedness  and 
violated  the  laws  of  their  country.  The 
parents  saw  their  own  course  of  life  and 
mourned  over  their  misconduct  when  it 
was  too  late.  Their  sorrow  was  some- 
what mitigated  by  their  ignorance,  for 
they  ascribed  the  bad  character  of  their 
children  chiefly  to  the  inscrutable  decree 
of  fate.  If,  like  Eli  of  old,  they  had 
known  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  children's  vicious  conduct,  they 
would  have  been  miserable  indeed.  Eli 
has  always  been  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted a  great  error  in  not  governing  his 
children  aright,  and  it  should  be  the  first 
study  of  those  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  governing  immortal  beings  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  their  existence  to 
Icam  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  fitted  for  honor  and  usefulness 
on  earth  and  happiness  in  heaven. 

p.  L.  BUELL. 


Beauty  of  Character.— Every  va- 
riety of  leaf  has  a  beauty  of  form  peculiar 
to  itself.  Beautifully  blended  shades  of 
color  adorn  the  flowers,  velvety  carpets  of 
green  cover  valley  and  hill ;  clear  waters 
go  sparkling  on  their  course ;  golden  gems 
of  light  thickly  stud  the  deep  blue  sky.  or 
when  dimmed  by  the  sun's  brighter  luster 
a  softened  azure  pleases  the  eye.  Beauty, 
beauty  everywhere!  Whether  great  or 
the  most  minute,  a  form  and  coloring  of 
beauty  are  given  to  all.     The  child  of 
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nature  has  his  soul  filled  and  thrilled  with 
the  loveliness  that  is  all  about  him. 

In  his  imitative  power  man  has  wrought 
out  numberless  works  of  art,  fairly  rival- 
ing dame  Nature  herself.  In  his  love  for 
the  beautiful,  man  brings  art  and  nature 
to  adorn  his  home;  charming  pictures 
hang  on  the  walls,  the  fairest  of  flowers 
are  at  the  windows — everything  to  please 
the  senses.  Nor  is  the  adornment  of  the 
mind  forgotten.  Books  that  please,  in- 
struct, debate  the  mind,  are  not  lacking. 

Yet  the  world  in  all  its  beauty  is  not 
perfect  beauty.  Insects  destroy  the  flow- 
ers, worms  cat  into  the  fruit,  sickness  and 
deformity  mar  the  human  family,  sin 
creeps  into  our  houses,  into  our  hearts. 
Beautiful  homes  and  surroundings  greatly 
influence  our  lives  for  good.  Yet  debar- 
red from  tlie  companionship  of  pleasant, 
congenial  people,  the  sweetest  charm  is 
gone.  Or  even  one  ugly-hearted  person 
in  our  midst  is  like  the  destroying  fruit- 
worm,  withering  bright  green  leaves  of 
joy,  and  drying  up  juicy  fruits  of  happi- 
ness. Oil !  there  are  some  things — aye, 
some  people  in  this  world  that  are  not 
beautiful.    The  form  and  features  may  be 


symmetrical  in  their  outlines ;  there  may 
be  even  a  whitewash  of  beauty  over  all, 
that  time  and  eternity  will  wipe  off,  leav- 
ing only  horrid  ugliness  to  be  seen. 

Of  all  things  the  most  ugly,  is  the  ugly 
heart,  disposition,  character.  And  of  aU 
things  most  beautiful,  is  the  beautiful 
heart,  disposition*,  character.  Colors  and 
forms  of  loveliness  are  pleasing ;  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  mind  we.  admire ;  but 
above  all  shines  the  beautiful  character. 
From  it  there  radiates  a  glow  of  beauty 
that  shines  through  form  and  feature  like 
a  ray  of  sunlight  brightening  up  things 
wherever  it  may  chance  to  be.  Nothing 
is  so  great  in  value  as  the  true,  kindly, 
gentle.  Christian  heart,  that  outshines  and 
will  outlast  all  things  of  time.  When  we 
feel  the  sweet,  overshadowing  influ- 
ence of  all  that  is  beautiful  about  us,  let 
us  not  forget  the  blessed  influence  of  a 
beautiful  character,  and  strive  to  "culti- 
vate first  the  beauty  of  the  heart,  then 
second,  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  and  third, 
the  beauty  of  the  person."  Then  shall 
we  be  truly  beautiful.  Heart  first,  and  all 
else  shall  be  added  thereunto. 

S.  M.  DIDDLE.      V 


FOR    SALE. 


**  Too^HB  right  \  A  cbarmlng  girl !  My  daugh- 
ter, &ir» 

J  list  name  t1i<j  price  that  you  will  give  for  her. 

You're  mther  old,  but  then  it  matters  not ; 

Thu  only  |M>lrit  Is,  how  much  gold  yon*ve  got 

Sbe^B  joiner,  going  fast!  A  million  as  she 
Btatids  ! 

Kamc  the  li^ure,  gentlemen,  and  take  her  off  my 
hiinds. 


**  Ton  like  yoar  club  I    To  that  she'll  not  object, 
Shc^s  hoen  broEiji^ht  up  such  trifles  to  expect. 
Vatic  UitncM  you*ll  have  for  poker  or  eearte^ 
Bbo  [n-irri«»  gold,  you  see,  and  not  a  heart ! 
Btit^'s  golu^,  gotnpr  fast  I    Another  bid,  I  pray  I 
The  mitrkct'^  very  active  I    Gentlemen,  step  this 


**  Oh  [  JUS,  you're  talked  about,  but  who  is  not  ? 
A  wlukud  iia:iic,  my  friend,  is  common  lot. 
But  eran  if  llie  hardest  thin^  are  true. 
It's  all  th«  sump  to  her,  'tween  me  and  you  ! 


She's  going,  going  fast!     A  million  as   she 

stands! 
Name  the  figure,  gentlemen,  and  take  her  off  my 

hands  I 

"  We  know  you  like  your  social  glass,  but  she 
Knows  all  the  ropes  of  good  society. 
She'll  never  taunt  you  if  you're  late  at  night. 
Or  call  you  names  should  you  be  brought  home 

tight ! 
She's  going,  going  fast!    So  name  your  real 

cstite, 
Your  Jewels,  and  your  equipage,  or  it  will  be  too 

late. 

"My  daughter  gives  you  youth,  you  give  her 

gold ! 
Of  course  a  man  must  pay  for  growing  old ! 
She  gives  you  beauty  in  exchange  for  name, 
And  if  you're  good  or  bad,  it's  all  the  same  I 
She's  going,  going,  gone  I     A  million  as  sh« 

stands ! 
The  sale's  over,  gentlemen.    My  daughter's  off 

my  hands."  blba.nob  kibkb. 
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GOING  INTO  BUSINESS. 

HOW  GEORGE  SIDNEY  HAD  HIS  OWN  WAY. 


"  T  DONT  want  to   go   to   that  old 

^  school  any  more.  I'm  sick  of  it," 
and,  throwing  his  books  and. hat  upon 
'  the  table,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  turned  a 
hot  and  angry  face  to  his  mother,  who 
sat  by  the  one  window  of  the  little  room, 
sewing. 

"  Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  go  there  any  more. 
You  know  well  enough,  mamma,  I  don't. 
They're  so  rough — scarcely  a  nice  boy  in 
my  whole  class.  They're  teasing,  or 
fighting,  or  doing  something  the  whole 
time ;  making  me  miss  my  lessons  when 
I  know  them  ever  so  good,  and  making 
me  lose  marks  for  deportment  when  I'm 
not  doing  anjrthing.  And  it  aint  any  use 
to  explain,  'cause  Miss  Whittley  thinks 
we're  all  alike." 

"What  has  happened  to-day  to  disturb 
you  so  much,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney, gently. 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  dp  wish  you  knew 
something  about  that  school ;  then  you'd 
see  I'm  just  telling  the  real  truth,  and 
you'd  let  me  go  to  the  Institute." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  to  the 
Institute  if  I  could  afford  it ;  that  I  have 
told  you  before,  George.  But  there  are 
rough  boys  in  all  schools,  and  even  at  the 
Institute.  You  have  spoken  of  one  or  two 
yourself  who  attend  there." 

"  Well,"  replied  George,  his  excitement 
having  cooled  down  a  little,  "I  know 
there  aren't  any  such  boys  at  the  Insti- 
tute as  some  in  my  class.  Tim.  Simpson 
made  me  laugh  when  we  were  reciting 
ge<^^phy,  and  I  got  five  discredits,  and 
most  missed.  And  after  school  Ern. 
Qark,  Will  Baldwin,  and  I  were  playing 
marbles,  when  up  comes  Gus  Stobey  witTi 
two  or  three  of  his  crowd  and  grabbed  up 
all  there  was  in  the  ring  and  runs  off. 
He  is  one  of  the  worst  boys  you  ever 
saw,  mamma,  and  never  knows  his  les- 
sons. I  don't  see  why  Miss  Whittley  al- 
lows him  to  stay  in  the  class,  for  he's  al- 
ways talking  or  eating  apples.    Oh,  dear 


me  I  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school, 
anyway."  • 

"  What  would  you  do,  George  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'd  just  go  to  business  like  Abel 
Condit.  He  isn't  a  bit  older  than  I,  and 
he  goes  every  day,  and  earns  ever  so 
mudi  money.  I  don't  see  why  I  can't, 
too." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  returned  Mrs.  Sidney, 
"you  know  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
you  well  taught,  so  that  when  you  go  out 
into  the  world  to  work  for  yourself— and 
you  must  do  that  in  a  few  years — you 
will  be  well  prepared.  We  have  often 
talked  about  this  matter,  George,  and 
you  are  quite  old  enough  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  a  good  education,  if  you 
want  to  get  a  good  place  and  to  rise  rap- 
idly in  the  esteem  of  your  employers  and 
associates." 

"  Why,  mamma,  you  know  Uncle  Hec- 
tor sa3rs  that  if  a  boy  goes  into  business 
he  has  a  good  chance  to  learn  all  about  it 
early,  and  can  grow  up  in  it  and  get  rich."^ 

His  mother  smiled  half  sadly  as  she 
answered : 

"Ah,  my  enthusiastic  and  mistaken 
boy,  your  Uncle  Hector  was  early  com- 
pelled to  wc||k  for  his  support,  but  for- 
tune has  not  smiled  upon  him.  Now, 
will  you  go  to  the  store  for  me  and  get  a 
pound  of  pilot  crackers  and  two  pounds 
of  light-brown  sugar,  and  if  you  are  back 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  shall  have  an 
apple." 

"  All  right,  mamma,  I'll  be  back  before 
you  can  count  three  hundred  backwards," 
and,  taking  the  money  his  mother  handed 
him,  George  seized  his  hat  and  bounded 
out  of  the  house. 

"  Hey,  George  Sidney,  what's  your  tre- 
menjus  hurry  ?  "  shouted  a  lad  who  might 
have  been  two  years  older  than  our  hero, 
and  who  was  sitting  on  a  fence  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road. 

George  looked  across  and  seeing  his 
challenger,  replied,  "  Can't  stop,  Andy, 
got  to  go  to  the  store." 
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"Guess  ril  go 'long,"  said  Andy,  jump- 
ing down  and  running  over  to  join 
George.    "  What  you  goin'  for  ?  " 

"Oh,  only  two  or  three  things;  not 
much — but  I  promised  to  be  back  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Huh!  you  can  easy  do  that.  Say, 
wasn't  old  Whit,  cross  this  mornin'? 
Guess  my  average*!!  l>e  low  'nough  this 
weelc;  but  who  cares!  What's  the  use 
in  goin'  to  school  if  you  can't  have  fun  ? 
I  aint  a-goin'  to  be  cramniin'  them 
plaguey  lessons  into  my  noddle  all  the 
time." 

"  You've  got  to  study  if  you  expect  to 
be  promoted,  Andy." 

"  S'posc  a  feller  must  study  some  if  he 
wants  to  go  'long  with  the  rest — but, 
pshaw !  it  aint  any  use  to  be  crammin*, 
as  Sam.  Lathrop  and  you  fellers  do,  just 
'cause  you  want  to  be  head.  I  guess  if  I 
know  how  to  spell  putty  well  and  cipher 
in  Discount  and  Interest,  I  can  git  a  place 
good  'nough  in  a  store  when  I'm  ready. 
When  you  go  into  the  world  on  your 
'own  hook,'  then's  the  time  you  begin  to 
git  the  real  ginuine  education,  my  pop 
says.  But,  say,  do  you  know,"  continued 
this  young  champion  of  easy  scholarship, 
"  that  Dick  Stevens  is  goin*  to  leave  Pit- 
man's ?  " 

"  Going  to  leave  Pitman's,"  exclaimed 
George,  with  a  sudden  lialt  in  his  dog- 
trot, "  who  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  Zeke,  our  man,  just  told  me.  He  was 
over  there  this  morn  in',  and  he  saw  Dick 
outside  a-rubbin'  the  winders,  and  he  told 
him  that'd  be  the  last  time  he'd  clean 
them  glasses,  'cause  he  was  goin'  to 
Hartford  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Who's  Mr.  Pitman  got  to  take  his 
place,  Andy  }  " 

"Nobody's  I  know  of.  Guess  it's 
rather  sudden.  I  kinder  heard  that  he 
and  Pitman  didn't  get  on  very  good  to- 
gether. Any%vay,  he  told  me  t'other  day 
he  was  a-goiu'  to  leave  if  he  didn't  git 
more  wages." 

"How  much  did  he  get,  do  you 
know?" 

"Yes,  'bout  five  dollars  a  week. 
Tain't  much,  anyhow." 


"  Seems  to  me,  Andy,  it's  a  good  deal 
for  a  lx)y." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !  it  may  'pear  a  good  deal 
to  you,  bub,  but  if  you'd  society  worth 
havin',  you'd  have  to  treat  'em  '<iasion- 
ally  or  look  mean,  and  that'd  make  five 
dollars  look  mighty  small.  But,  pshaw! 
you  don't  smoke  even  cigarettes,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you're  afrafid  to  drink 
a  glass  of  beer." 

"All  right,"  said  George,  but  little  dis- 
concerted by  Andy's  tone  of  superiority ; 
indeed,  he  was  thinking  more  of  the 
chance  which  seemed  right  at  hand  for 
him  to  "go  into  business"  than  of  his 
companion's  little  sneer.  "  All  right,"  he 
repeated,  "you  can  smoke  and  drink 
what  you  like  if  you're  bound  to,  but  I 
don't  like  such  things  and  I  never  shall." 

By  this  time  the  boys  had  reached  the 
store,  and  they  entered  it  without  further 
talk.  George  went  up  to  the  counter  for 
his  crackers  and  sugar,  while  Andy  turned 
with  a  "  Hello,  Jeff.,"  toward  a  big  youth 
of  sixteen  who  was  sitting  on  a  barrel 
munching  an  apple  and  listening. to  a 
group  of  men  who  were  discussing 
horses. 

As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  supplied  him 
with  the  articles  he  wanted,  George  shot 
out  of  the  store  and  ran  quickly  all  the 
way  home,  bursting  in  upon  his  mother 
with,  "  Oh,  mamma,  what  a  good  chance 
there  is  for  me !  Dick  Stevens  is  going 
to  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Pitman  wants  a  boy 
in  his  place.  I  just  heard  it  from  Andy 
Tabor.  Please,  let  me  go  and  ask  Mr. 
Pitman  if  he  won't  take  me.    I " 

"There,  there,  my  lx)y;  not  quite  so 
loud.  Take  off  your  hat  and  put  those 
articles  on  the  lower  shelf  in  the  closet ; 
ybull  find  a  'seek-no-further '  there." 

George's  lip  quivered  as  he  turned  to 
obey.  He  placed  the  groceries  on  the 
shelf,  but  closed  the  closet  door  without 
taking  the  tempting  fruit  from  its  place, 
and  went  silently  to  the  window  and 
stood  there  looking  out.  After  a  few 
moments  his  mother  asked  pleasantly : 

"Do  you  know,  George,  whether  any 
one  has  applied  for  the  situation  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma ;  but  Andy  thought  no- 
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body  had,  'cause  Dick  first  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  only  yesterday." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  would  really 
like  to  be  in  such  a  store  as  Mr.  Pit- 
man's?" 

"Why  not,  mamma?  Uncle  Hector 
says  the  boot-and^hoe  business  is  good ; 
and  Mr.  Pitman,  you  know,  has  kept 
store  here  ever  so  many  years." 

"You  will  have  to  do, a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  there,  George;  Mr.  Pitman 
keeps  only  one  salesman." 

"I  know  all  about  it,  mamma;  I'm 
sure.  Anyway,  I'd  rather  be  almost 
anywhere  than  in  that  old  school — and 
then  I'd  be  earning  some  money." 

"And  could  help  mamma  and  Eldith 
very  much,  I've  no  doubt,  in  making 
home  comfortable,"  added  Mrs.  Sidney, 
smiling. 

"Of  course,  mamma,"  said  George, 
with  great  warmth,  "  I'd  do  all  I  could. 
I  want  to  be  earning  some  money  as  well 
as  Edie ;  and  oh,  if  I  get  the  place,  won't 
Edie  be  surprised  when  she  comes  home 
Friday  night  ?  " 

Edith  was  George's  grown-up  sister, 
and  the  only  other  child  of  Mrs.  Sidney. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  usually  absent  from 
home  from  Monday  morning  until  Friday 
night. 

"Well,  if  your  heart  is  set  upon  leaving 
school,  George,  you  may  as  well  go  down 
to  see  Mr.  Pitman,"  said  Mrs.  Sidney, 
kindly. 

"Oh,  thank  yo«!  thank  you,  mam- 
ma ! "  shouted  the  boy  in  great  glee,  for 
this  easy  concession  to  his  wishes  was 
quite  unexpected.  "I'll  go  right  off. 
I'm  sure  I  can  do  Dick's  work,  'cause 
when  he  went  to  school  we  were  in  the 
same  class,  and  it  isn't  very  hard,  any- 
way." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  George  ob- 
tained the  place  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
store,  and  two  days  later  entered  upon 
its  duties.  Mr.  Pitman  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned business  man ;  he  believed  in  being 
busy  himself  and  in  keeping  others  busy 
who  were  around  him.  He  had,  how- 
ever, for  salesman  a   nephew  who  be- 


lieved in  "  taking  the  world  easy  "  when 
he  could,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
George  found  that  between  his  employer 
and  the  nephew  he  would  be  kept  mov- 
ing pretty  much  all  the  time.  There  were 
the  fire  to  be  attended  to  in  the  morning 
when  he  came,  shutters  to  be  taken 
down,  floor  and  stoop  to  be  swept,  and 
chairs  and  counters  to  be  dusted.  Then 
during  the  day  there  were  errands  of  one 
kind  or  another,  goods  to  be  delivered, 
stock  to  be  brushed  up,  boxes  to  be  un- 
packed, shelves  to  be  arranged,  windows 
to  be  rubbed,  and  many  other  odds  and 
ends,  which  made  him  feel  tired  enough 
when  half-past  seven  came  at  night  and 
he  could  go  home. 

George  was  an  ambitious  boy,  and 
wanted  to  be  well  educated.  Edith  was 
much  esteemed  by  her  friends  for  her  in- 
telligence, and  George  had  long  ago  de- 
termined that  he  would  make  people  re- 
spect him  for  his  knowledge ;  and  he  had 
read  about  men  and  women  who  studied 
by  themselves  when  young  and  made 
themselves  well  educated;  hence  he 
thought  that  he  could  study  at  night, 
and  there  would  be  a  good  many  oppor- 
tunities while  he  was  at  the  store  for 
reading.  He  had  even  laid  out  a  plan 
for  home-study,  but  he  soon  found  that 
after  he  had  eaten  his  supper  and  at- 
tended to  the  little  chores  which  he  hid 
been  accustomed  to  do  it  was  after  eight 
and  he  was  too  sleepy  to  read  anjrthing 
with  attention.  Even  his  Sunday-school 
library  book  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open 
long. 

When  Saturday  night  came  and  he  car- 
ried home  four  dollars — the  earnings  for 
a  week — ^he  felt  in  a  great  measure  con- 
soled for  his  inability  to  do  his  "  school- 
ing" on  his  own  account.  Mother  and 
sister  commended  his  diligence  as  a 
"business  man,"  and  said  little  to  him 
about  his  loss  of  educational  privileges, 
preferring  that  he  should  learn  by  experi- 
ence what  was  best  for  him. 

One  of  the  frequent  visitors  at  the 
store  was  a  boy  a  year  or  two  older  than 
George.  H  e  atteiuled  the  Grammar  SchooU 
and  being  a  lively,  bright  talker,  Mr.  Pit- 
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man  Irked  to  ask  him  questions  about  his 
lessons  and  doings  at  school,  and  George 
was  always  glad  to  listen.  One  after- 
noon, Fhilip  Somers — that  was  his  name — 
came  in,  and,  after  some  playful  remarks, 
asked  the  store-keeper  if  he  had  heard 
about  the  voyage  of  Schwatka,  the  Arctic 
navigator.  Mr.  Pitman  replied  that  he 
had  read  or  heard  something  about  it, 
but  did  not  remember  particularly  what 
it  wat?.  Philip  then  said  his  teacher  had 
lately  given  an  account  of  the  voyage, 
and  went  on  glibly  to  relate  some  of  the 
incidctus  of  the  celebrated  exptedition  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  ice  to  discover 
remains  of,  the  unfortunate  Sir  John 
Frank!  in, 

•'Ver>^  remarkable  and  very  interest- 
ing/' said  Mr.  Pitman  when  Philip  had 
finished,  and,  patting  him  on  the  head, 
continued,  •'  Boy,  youVe  got  a  level  head 
and  a  tcajcher  who  knows  how  to  teach ; 
but  just  iiow  I'm  a  little  puzzled  over  a 
thing  that's  more  interesting  to  me  than 
Arctic  travels.  Perhaps  you  know 
enough  arithmetic  to  help  me  out  ?  " 

•*Oh,  Jet  me  know  what  it  is,"  cried 
Philip ;  *'  I'm  in  geometry  now,  and  may- 
be if  it's  an  example  I  can  work  it  out.'* 

"  Well,  it's  a  kind  of  sum  in  mensura- 
tion, and  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could 
help  me  -  I've  just  been  buying  a  strip  of 
land  adjoining  my  farm  to  make  the  line 
straight,  and  I  want  to  know  how  much 
there's  in  it.  There  can't  be  an  acre 
quitc^  l  know.  It  makes  a  sort  of  trian- 
gle, being  425  feet  on  one  side,  361  feet 
on  the  other,  and  224  feet  On  the  road, 
white  it  runs  to  a  point,  only  bending  a 
little  on  the  short  side.  William  and  I 
have  been  calculating,  but  we  don't  get 
anywhere  near  the  same  amount." 

*vDocs  the  361  feet  make  a  right  angle 
with  the  road  ?  "  asked  Philip. 

**  I  guess  so ;  it  looks  about  square." 

The  boy  went  to  the  desk  and  took  a 
pencil  and  set  down  the  figures. 

'*  If  it  s  a  right-angled  triangle  I  can  do 
it  easy,"  he  said,  and  went  on,  "425  feet 
ihould  be  the  hypothenuse;  and,  when 
squared,  w  ill  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  224 
and  361  squared.    Let's  see  if  it  is."    He 


rapidly  went  through  the  calculation,  and 
said :  "  Yes.  Mr.  Pitman,  it  comes  out 
pretty  near.  Now,  by  multiplying  361  by 
224,  and  halving  the  product,  you'll  get 
pretty  close  to  the  true  contents  in 
square  feet,  and  then  it's  easy  to  find  out 
what  part  of  an  acre  it  is." 

"Yes.  that's  the  way,  Uncle  James," 
said  William ;  "  I'd  forgot  about  dividing 
because  it's  a  t wangle." 

"Well,  go  on.  Philip,  and  let  us  see 
what  you  get,"  said  the  store-keeper, 
scanning  the  calculation  over  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

Philip  then  proceeded,  and  ii)  a  min- 
ute or  two  announced,  "  It's  about  three 
roods  and  twenty-nine  rods." 

'*  Within  eleven  of  beirig  an  acre,"  said 
Mr.  Pitman.  "  Very  good.  You  must  be 
about  right.  At  any  rate,  it's  near 
enough." 

While  Philip  had  been  engaged  in 
working  out  the  problem,  George  had 
been  an  interested  listener,  and  his  eyes 
betrayed  his  admiration  for  the  readiness 
with  which  the  school-boy  conquered  the 
difficulties  it  had  presented  to  his  em- 
ployer and  the  salesman.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  he  was  unusually 
quiet,  and  when  he  sat  down  at  the  sup- 
per-table that  night,  his  mother  knew 
from  his  face  that  something  unusual  oc- 
cupied his  mind.  She,  however,  asked 
no  questions.  After  awhile  he  broke 
out : 

"  Mamma,  I  think  I'd  better  go  back 
to  school." 

"  Indeed,  George !  has  there  been  any 
trouble  at  the  store  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  he,  half-reproach- 
fully.    "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Pitman  likes  me." 

"  Then  my  boy  is  already  tired  of  busi- 
ness?" 

"  No,  it  isn't  exactly  that  either ;  but  T 
don't  know  enough.  I  want  to  learn 
more.  I  can't  stand  it  to  see  boys  like 
Hiilip  Somers  telling  about  countries  and 
people  I've  never  heard  of,  and  doing  ex- 
amples right  off  I  don't  understand  at 
all.  Mr.  Pitman  asks  me  questions  I 
can't  answer  sometimes,  and  there's 
Philip,  you  can^t  puzzle  him  about  any- 
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thing.  It  don't  make  me  feel  a  bit  good, 
mamma." 

He  went  oft  and  told  the  incident  of 
the  afternoon,  to  which  Mrs.  Sidney  lis- 
tened attentively,  and,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, she  said,  with  an  air  of  surprise : 

"Why.  George,  you  can  study  at 
home " 

"Oh,  mamma,'*  he  cried,  interrupting 
her,  "you  know  I've  tried  and  tried  to, 
hot  I  am  so  tired  nights  I  can't,  and  I 
forget  before  next  morning  what  IVe 
been  readin'.  Besides,  you  know,  mam- 
ma, you  wanted  me  to  stay  at  school." 

"  Yes,  but  you  wanted  so  miiqh  to  '  go 
to  business/  George." 

"  I'll  never  do  what  you  don't  wish  me 
to  again,"  said  he,  earnestly. 

"  That's  a  good  resolution,  and  I  think 
my  son  can  keep  it  if  he  tries ;  but  if  he 
leaves  the  store  he  will  not  have  four 
dollars  a  week,  and  then  it  would  not  be 
treating  Mr.  Pitman  very  well  if  he  left 
suddenly," 

"  No,  no,  mamma ;  I  don't  want  to  be 
like  Dick,  but  I  want  to  get  back  in 
school  as  soon  as  I  can.  What  shall  I 
do?" 

The  boy  looked  up  in  his  mother's  face 
with  tearful  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  she 
gently  replied : 


"  Suppose  you  stay  in  the  store  until 
after  the  holidays,  if  Mr.  Pitman  will 
keep  you.  Christmas  is  only  five  or  six 
weeks  off,  and  we'll  try  to  save  as  much 
of  the  money  as  we  can,  so  that  you 
can  have  new  books,  paper,  pencils,  and 
other  things  you  often  wanted." 

"I  won't  be  promoted  then  with  ray 
old  class,"  said  George,  ruefully. 

"  It  will  not  hurt  you,  my  boy,  to  go 
back  a  little." 

His  face  brightened  up. 

"  No,  it  won't  hurt  me,  mamma ;  I'll 
get  along  all  the  faster  afterward." 
Then,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  whimsical 
expression  on  his  mother's  face,  he  cried, 
"  Now,  mamma,  you  knew  all  the  time 
how  it  would  come  out— didn't  you  }  " 

"Well,  yes,  my  dear  boy;  I  thought 
that  if  George  had  his  own  way  he'd 
learn  for  himself  very  soon  that  '  going 
to  business '  was  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  he 
had  persuaded  himself." 

The  next  day  George  notified  his  em- 
ployer of  his  conclusion.  The  old 
storekeeper  muttered  his  customary 
"  Hump ! "  and  added : 

"I  thought  Philip  had  given  you  an 
idea,  for  the  way  you  went  through  those 
brogans  was  a  caution.  I  guess,  boy,  you 
can  stay  till  New  Year's."  v         glare. 


GOING  TO  THE  BEACH. 


The  waves  roll  over  drifted  sandu, 
White  capped  and  jubilant  as,  bands 
Of  Bea-nympha  dancing  on  the  flDor, 

Of  tbe  vaat  sea  whero  tempettts  atride, 
And  ecatter  shells  upon  tbe  shore — 

The  tinted  blossoms  of  tbe  tide.     ' 

Travel  holds  ont  ita  man^'  arms 
To  bear  us  to  the  ocean^s  chaims, 
Where,  unrestrained  tlie  billows  leap 

And  voices  come  out  of  the  sea ; 
**  The  deep  callinir  unto  the  deep," 

In  speech  of  rhythmic  harmon}-. 

Beware  the  treachery  of  the  tide. 

It  spares  not  maiden  fair  nor  bride, 

It  breaks  hearts  that  should  beat  with  bliss, 

It  scares  the  blood  from  the  red  lips, 
Down  in  the  deep  then  Death^s  cold  kiss 

Is  followed  by  the  dim  eclipse. 


O  gerlle  visitor,  beware 

Masked  danf^ers  that  ma}'  llnj^er  there 

Will  not  spare  maid,  nor  social  qneon, 

Nor  hero  crowned  on  honoris  throne  ; 
In  under-currents  fate  unseen 

May  drag  thee  down  to  realms  unknown. 

Let  nothinjr  tempt  thy  feet  to  stray 

From  the  safe  shore  too  far  away  ; 

Heed  not  the  charm  that  thou  may'st  trace 

In  the  bright  mirror  of  the  sea, 
It  ma3'  reflect  thy  radiant  face 

To  flatter,  and  to  conquer  thee. 

Where  sea  flowers  hanjor  on  coral  walls 
And  mermaids  dance  in  cr^'stal  halls 
And  crown  with  shells  their  golden  hair 

Is  not  tbe  fittest  place  for  thee  ; 
So  kindle  not  their  Jealousy, 

Nor  leave  thy  lover  in  despair. 

— OSORGE  W.  BUHOAT. 
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THE  PULSE  AND 

IN  tJie  ^farch  Number  of  Sioddnrfs  Re^ 
T'/Vw,  Dr.  E.  J.  Nolan  published  an 
article  which  contains  in  a  condensed 
form  much  information  concerning  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  other  vital  proc- 
esses.   The  following^  is  an  extract : 

So  important  are  the  relations  of  the 
blood  to  the  animal  economy,  both  as 
re^rds  its  composition  and  distribution 
to  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  that  modem  physiology  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  byHan^-eyin  i6r6.  The  proc- 
esses of  life  arc  all  performed  imme- 
diately through  the  agency  of  the  blood, 
it  not  only  supplies  new  material  to  repair 
the  breaking  down  and  decay  which  are 
aJwiiys  going  on  in  the  living  animal  con- 
sequent upon  use  or  disease,  but  it  also 
carries  away  the  waste  products  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  various  oi^ns 
designed  for  the  work  of  separating  them 
as  dead  or  eiTete  material  from  tlie  body. 
When  the  processes  of  waste  and  repair 
are  counterbalanced  the  result  is  health ; 
when  the  former  predominates,  which 
must  some  time  in  the  life  of  every  one 
occur,  the  result  sooner  or  later  is  death. 
Our  hearts  are,  indeed,  "'beating  funeral 
marches  to  the  grave/'  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  strange  that  the  first  act  of  the 
physician  in  his  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  a  patient,  or  the  cause 
and  progress  of  a  malady,  is  to  count  the 
taps,  lor  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action  thereby  determined  is  one  of  the 


ITS  StGNinCANCE. 

most  important  indications  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  system.  The  whole 
quantity  of  blood  performing  these  im- 
portant functions  in  the  body  of  a  well- 
formed  adult  man  has  been  estimated  at 
from  16  to  ao  pounds  avoirdupois. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist  from  the 
time  of  Harvey,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  by  means  of  which  the  blood 
js  kept  in  circulation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  heart  is  a  muscular  bag  divided 
by  Ilcshy  partitions  into  four  cavities,  the 
two  auricles  and  the  two  ventrkles.  The 
muscular  fibres  composing  the  organ  are 
involuntary  in  their  action ;  that  is,  no 
direct  exertion  of  the  will  can  retard  or 
hasten  their  moveraenL  The  heart,  more- 
over, differs  from  other  involuntary 
organs,  such  as  the  respiratory  and  digest- 
ive»  inasmuch  as  it  will  continue  to  act 
for  a  time  after  being  removed  from  the 
body,  dependent  apparently  upon  the 
stimulus  received  from  contact  with  the 
air,  or  upon  a  quality  called  by  Mailer  its 
**  irritability,**  and,  in  truth,  it  might  as 
well  be  called  by  that  name  as  any  other, 
for  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  of  patient  inquiry  we  are  as 
far  as  ever  from  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
regular  performance  of  the  bean's  action. 
Wc  know,  however,  reasonably  well  the 
causes  which  modify  and  regulate  such 
action,  and  can  assert  with  confidents 
that  the  regular  and  powerful  contraction 
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of  the  heart  is  dependent  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  cavities, 
although  this  does  not  confer  upon  the 
fibres  their  contractile  power.  Experi- 
ments made  upon  the  hearts  of  frogs,  alli- 
gators, and  turtles  demonstrate  that  al- 
though they  continue  to  contract  for 
some  time  after  removal  from  the  body, 
yet  such  action  becomes  rapidly  feeble 
and  irregular,  but  can  be  restored  by  in- 
troducing a  few  drops  of  fresh  blood  into 
the  auricle.  When  water  is  introduced 
the  same  result  is  produced,  but  in  a  less 
marked  degree,  thus  indicating  the  cause 
of  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  in 
exhausting  diseases  or  where  the  blood 
becomes  greatly  impoverished. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  finger,  press- 
ed gently  over  an  artery,  experiences  a 
sensation  as  though  something  in  the  ves- 
sel were  striking  against  it.  This  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  which  forces  the 
blood  through  the  arteries,  or  the  vessels 
distributing  it  to  the  tissues  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in 
the  lungs.  The  pulse  as  perceived  by  the 
finger  is  dependent  upon  pressure  and  not 
In  any  material  degree  upon  the  elasticity 
of  the  arteries,  although  some  distension 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  undoubtedly 
takes  place  after  every  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle. 

The  pulse  can  be  felt  at  any  portion  of 
the  body  where  an  artery  approaches  the 
surface,  but  it  is  usually  examined,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  at  the  wrist  where 
the  radial  artery  curves  to  the  outside  of 
the  hand  in  the  space  between  the  wrist 
bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Each  pulse  occupies  about  the  seven- 
tieth part  of  a  minute,  and  it  is  evident 
that  little  more  than  the  general  charac- 
ter and  frequency  of  the  beat  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
It  is,  hoifirever,  sometimes  of  importance 
to  determine  and  record  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  heart's  action  with  far  more 
precision  and  delicacy  than  can  be  done  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone.  To  effect  this 
an  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the 
secrets  of  one's  heart  can  be  recorded 


without  a  chance  of  dissimulation,  has 
been  invented  by  Marey,  a  French  physi-  « 
ologist.  When  adjusted  to  an  artery  it 
amplifies  the  changes  in  its  caliber  with- 
out distorting  them,  and  traces  the  result 
on  a  slip  of  paper  moved  by  clockwork 
under  an  indicator  at  a  known  rate  of 
speed.  This  instrument  is  called  a 
"  sphyg^ograph,"  and,  although  not  in 
general  use  by  physicians,  it  has  given  to 
physiologists  very  important  information 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Although  the  assistance  of  such  an 
instrument  of  precision  has  been  found 
of  use  by  the  working  physiologist,  the 
physician  can  determine  without  its  aid 
various  characteristics  of  the  pulse  which 
furnish  important  evidence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  patient.  Thus  the  soft  and  com- 
pressible pulse,  the  firm  pulse,  the  hard 
pulse,  the  wiry  pulse,  and  the  thready 
pulse,  each  tells  its  own  story  to  the  doc- 
tor, but  all  things  considered  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  beat  is  the  matter  of  the  most 
immediate  concern. 

To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  of  value 
from  the  record  of  the  pulse  in  disease, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  variations  which  may  be  met 
with  in  health.  These  variations  are  not 
inconsiderable,  and  depend  upon  such 
causes  as  age,  sex,  digestion,  muscular 
activity,  condition  of  the  nervous -system, 
position  of  the  body,  and  individual  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  normal  rate  of  the  pulse  in  the 
average  adult  healthy  man  is  70  beats  in 
the  minute,  and  from  six  to  ten  more  in 
the  female.  It  has  been  found  from  nu- 
merous observations  that  the  pulse  in 
healthy  males  of  the  age  of  27  years  in  a 
state  of  rest,  averaged  79  when  standing, 
70  when  sitting,  and  67  when  lying ;  the 
difference  between  standing  and  sitting 
being  nine  beats  per  minute,  between  sit- 
ting and  lying  three  beats,  and  between 
standing  and  lying  twelve  beats.  When 
all  exceptional  cases  were  excluded  the 
average  was  found  to  be,  standing  81,  sit- 
ting 71,  lying  66.  The  increased  frequency 
of  the  pulse  while  standing  and  sitting 
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over  that  while  l3ring  down  is  held  by  Dr. 
Guy,  who  has  made  the  most  careful  and 
extended  experiments  on  the  subject,  to 
be  due  to  the  muscular  effort  necessary 
to  maintain  the  more  upright  positions. 
As  the  ix>sture  of  one  suffering  from 
marked  febrile  condition  is  generally  re- 
cumbent»  the  differences  above  noted  do 
not  essentially  complicate  the  problem 
presented  to  the  physician. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  on 
record  where  the  pulse  was  much  slower, 
or  much  more  frequent  than  the  average 
above  noted  without  furnishing  any  indi- 
cation of  deranged  health.  The  normal 
pulse  of  Napoleon  I.,  for  example,  was 
said  to  be  never  more  than  40  per  minute, 
while  Dr.  Dunglison  reports  a  case  which 
came  under  his  own  observation  in  which 
the  pulse  was  on  an  average  36  per  minute, 
and  an  Italian  authority  states  that  he 
knew  a  person  in  whom  it  was  not  more 
than  ten  a  minute.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  every  pulsation 
of  the  heart  was  not  perceptible  in  the 
arteries,  or  that  the  extreme  slowness  of 
the  pulse  indicated  some  organic  de- 
rangement of  the  heart  not  otherwise  to 
be  detected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  the  pulse  of  Sir  William  Con- 
greve  when  he  was  in  good  health  never 
fell  below  128  beats  per  minute.  Elliot- 
son  states  in  his  work  on  physiology  that 
the  quickest  pulse  he  ever  felt  was  208  in 
the  minute.  This  was  easily  counted, 
he  says,  at  the  heart,  but  not  at  the 
wrist. 

The  normal  pulse  is  most  frequent  in 
infancy,  and  least  so  in  healthy  old  age, 
ranging  from  say  128  in  the  former  to  63 
in  the  latter.  It  is  habitually  more  rapid 
in  warm  weather  and  in  warm  climates 
than  in  cold.  The  influence  of  a  hearty 
meal  or  of  any  momentary  excitement  in 
accelerating  the  pulse  is  well  known.  The 
mere  visit  of  the  physician  to  the  bedside 
of  a  nervous  patient  will  sometimes  raise 
the  beats  10  or  more  a  minute,  so  that  in 
examining  the  pulse  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  or  nature  of  impaired  health  this 
and  the  other  causes  of  variation  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 


If  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  normal 
heart-action,  be  a  problem  yet  calling  for 
a  solution,  the  effects  of  morbid  or  dis- 
eased conditions  upon  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  are,  as  regards  their  cause,  even 
less  understood.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  many  dis- 
eases resulting  from  the  presence  of  actual 
poisons  in  the  blood,  such  as  pysemia  and 
the  specific  fevers,  whether  the  pus  of  the 
one  or  the  bacteria  or  germs  of  the  other, 
are  the  effects  of  the  action  of  such 
poisons  upon  the  nerve*  centers.  Even 
where  this  is  not  the  case  the  mechanical 
and  functional  sympathy  existing  between 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason  why  a  disturbance  of 
one  should  affect  the  others.  If  the  ex- 
citement of  the  stomach  during  the 
natural  processes  of  digestion  can  send 
up  the  pulse  8  or  10  strokes  a  minute, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  still  more 
accelerated  by  a  morbid  excitement  of 
that  or  any  other  large  organ,  and  par- 
ticularly will  this  be  the  case  if  the  dis- 
turbing agent  be  in  the  blood  itself. 

It  is  at  all  events  a  fact  established  by 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  that 
the  abnormal  frequency  or  slowness  of  the 
beat  is,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  excitement  or  the  impairment  of 
vitality,  and  the  pulse  therefore  becomes 
the  most  reliable  measure  of  the  violence 
or  danger  of  the  disease.  How  far, 
whether  the  stroke  be  above  or  below  the 
normal  standard,  the  pulse  may  vary  from 
its  natural  number  without  indicating 
serious  complication,  depends,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  experienced  physician. 


GOOD-NATURE'S  EFFECT. 

How  welcome  the  seeming, 

or  looks  that  are  beamlnfCt 
Whether  one's  wealthy  or  whether  one's  poor ; 

Eyes  bright  as  a  berry, 

Cheeks  red  as  a  cherry, 
The  iproao  and  the  curse  and  heartache  can  core* 
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THE  GLOOMY  BROTHER. 


SOME  weeks  ago  we  were  called  to 
lead  the  most  prominent  prayer- 
meeting  held  statedly  in  New  York. 
Generally  the  brief  addresses  were  good. 
Two  or  three  of  them  were  very  striking ; 
but  soon  after  the  meeting  began  a  brother, 
with  an  atrabilious  complexion,  arose  and 
delivered  a  very  denunciatory  harangue. 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  going  to  speak  from  knowledge  (which 
soon  became  manifest),  but  that  some- 
times we  spoke  from  impressions,  and  he 
was  going  to  speak  from  impressions.  He 
did  not  know  that  it  was  so,  but  he  had 
the  impression  that  very  few,  if  any, 
amongst  the  Christians  present,  believed 
the  Bible ;  took  what  it  said  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  elsewhere,  as  be- 
ing exactly  true  in  what  it  said.  He  could 
not  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  audience 
present,  but  his  impression  was  (how  he 
got  it  he  did  not  state)  that  there  were 
scarcely  three,  perhaps  not  two,  in  that 
audience  that  believed  every  word  of  God 
as  being  true. 

After  this  statement  he  sat  down,  and 
we  could  not  forbear  making  this  obser- 
vation to  him :  "  Dear  Brother,  I  feel  like 
sa3ring  to  you  what  Dr.  Cox  did  to  the  blas- 
phemous conductor  (of  whom  he  asked  a 
question,  and  who  replied, '  Keep  still,  as 
we  may  all  be  in  hell  in  a  minute  *)  *  Speak 
for  yourself ,  sir  ;  speak  for  yourself  T  ** 
The  brother  very  promptly  replied:  "  Well, 
I  do  believe  every  word  of  the  Bible  with 
all  my  heart.''  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
assurance  to  us  that  at  least  there  was  one 
man  amongst  us  who  believed  the  Word 
of  God. 

But  the  puzzle  to  us  has  been  how  that 
good  man  could  have  such  faith  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  yet  suppose  that 
in  a  large  assembly,,  which  included  a 
number  of  the  most  active  Christian  lay- 
men and  a  few  clergymen,  there  were  not 
at  least  two  others  who  had  faith  to  be- 
lieve just  what  he  believed.  If  there  were 
two  or  three  others  in  his  condition,  then 
he  was  greatly  mistaken  in  the  impression 
he  had  as  to  tha^  audience. 


The  fact  is,  that  the  best  of  men,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  general  coldness  and  neglect, 
come  to  have  the  prophet's  experience, 
and  to  feel  that  every  man  except  them- 
selves is  bowing  his  knee  to  Baal ;  but  the 
Lord  our  God  knows  hundreds  who  in 
secret  places  are  keeping  themselves  un- 
spotted from  the  world,   , 

The  state  of  one's  health  often  has 
great  influence  upon  one's  outlook  upon 
the  world.  Whenever  a  Christian  man  is 
in  a  low  state  of  health,  especially  if  it 
come  from  any  obstruction  of  the  bih'ary 
ducts,  he  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  he 
speaks  in  promiscuous  assemblies,  or  even 
among  select  companies  of  the  people  of 
God,  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  But 
we  have  noticed  of  late  years  that  it  is 
that  identical  class  of  Christian  people 
who,  when  they  come  into  this  condition 
of  obstruction,  seem  to  think  that  every 
man  outside  the  church  is  a  scoundrel, 
and  every  man  inside  the  church  is  a 
hypocrite.  The  relief  they  seek  for  them- 
selves is  to  deliver  a  denunciatory  ad- 
dress at  some  prayer-meeting.  This  is  a 
hygienic  mistake.  What  that  Christian 
needs  is  abstinence  from  food  and  quiet 
rest  in  his  house  that  day,  meditating  on 
the  goodness  of  God,  to  be  followed  on 
the  succeeding  day  by  a  thorough  Rus- 
sian bath.  If  this  treatment  were  observ- 
ed, the  excellent  man  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  speak  edifyingly  to  his 
brethren. 

If,  however,  he  will  not  submit  to  this, 
but  will  insist  on  venting  himself  on  the 
prayer-meeting,  let  his  brethren  have  pa- 
tience. He  may  be  a  good  man ;  and  that 
his  brethren  may  have  patience,  let  them 
read  the  selections  from  the  scripture  his- 
tories of  those  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  devoted  servants  of  God,  but  who 
had  hours  of  deepest  depression  when 
the  cause  of  God  seemed  to  be  failing 
in  the  world ;  such  men  as  Moses,  Job, 
Daniel,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  others. 
Our  Lord  is  very  patient. 

REV.  DR.  DEEMS. 
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Medical  Women  in  China.  — Much 
has  recently  been  written  on  the  labors  of 
naedical  women  in  India,  and  we  find  that 
such  work  is  not  without  its  reward  also 
iti  China.  According  to  the  Celestinl 
Empire,  m  the  summer  of  1879,  the  wife 
of  Si  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Viceroy  of 
Chihli,  was  dangerously  ill  at  Tientsin, 
and  foreign  medical  assistance  was  called 
in.  Chinese  etiquette  forbade  the  two  doc- 
tors engaged  obtaining  sufficient  knowlr 
edge  of  the  case  for  treatment,  and  Miss 
Howard,  an  American  lady  with  a  medical 
diploma,  was  at  once  called  in.  Under 
her  care  Lady  Si  soon  recovered.  The 
result  of  this  successful  treatment  of  the 
illusirious  Chinese  lady,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  hospital,  under  a  foreign 
physician,  the  funds  for  which  were  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  native  literati  and  gentry.  The  in- 
stitution has  just  been  opened  by  the 
Viceroy  himself.  When  the  news  of  Miss 
Howards  success  reached  America,  a 
wealthy  gentleman  of  Baltimore  sub- 
scribed funds  to  build  a  hospital  for 
Chinese  women  at  Tientsin,  and  the  two 
buildings— one  erected  by  Chinese,  the 
other  by  American  philanthropy — now 
stand  side  by  side  in  that  town.  Si  Hung 
Chang  and  his  lady  have  both  presented 
commemorative  tablets  to  the  hospital. 
One  of  them  runs  thus:  "The  skillful  states- 
man and  the  skillful  physician  are  alike 
in  this :  that  they  give  their  thought  to 
cure  what  is  ill.  In  the  act  of  administer- 
ing government  and  of  dispensing  cures, 
what  hinders  China  and  other  lands  from 
being  one  family  ?  " 

The  above  is  from  the  U.  5,  Med.  In- 
vdst^atar,  and  we  can  add  to  it  the  fact 
stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newark,  that  in  Canton  there 
is  a  missionary  hospital  in  which  there 
are  three  native  women  studying  medi- 
cine, and  more  are  expected  to  join  the 

class. 

i-  ■  •♦  ■ 

Skin  Diseases  Caused  by  Medicines. 
— Anspiti,  in  his  valuable  "System  der 
Hautkrankheiten."  gives  the  following  list 


of  eruptions  liable  to  follow  the  use  of  cer- 
tain remedies : 

Quinine,— {a)  Scarlatinous  erythema,  {b) 
morbillous  papular  erythema,  {c)  haemor- 
rhagiaand  purpura,  {d)  wheals,  oedema,  pru- 
ritus. 

Cinchona,  Belladonna,  Strychnine,  and 
Stramonium.  —  Manifestations  like  papulae 
sudoralcs. 

Digitalis, — Erythema  after  a  lew  days' 
use. 

Aconite, — Vesicular  exanthema. 

Santonine, — Vesicles,  wheals. 

Rhus  Venenata  and  Toxicodendron, — 
Vesicular  eruption. 

Opium  and  Aforphine.—EryXhtmsi,  papu- 
lar eruption,  with  much  desquamation  and 
pruritus. 

Pilocarpin  (?).  —  Augmentation  of  the 
perspiration. 

Phosphorus. — Purpura. 

Phosphoric  Acid, — Bullous  eruption. 

il/^fr^^rj' (internally). — Erythema,  eczema. 

Arsenic. — Erythema  and  papules,  eczema. 

Carbolic  Acid.  —  Erythema,  vesicles,  or 
wheals. 

Salicylic  Acid.  —  Purpum,  vesicles,  with 
laryngeal  catarrh,  wheals. 

Chloral  Hydrate.  —  Erythema  (well  col- 
ored), pruritus,  desquamation,  purpura,  and 
petechiae,  eczema  with  crust  and  scab. 

Balsam  Copaiba,  Cubebs,  Turpentine.- 
Vesicles,  erythema,  eczema. 

Cod  Liver  Oil. — ^Acne. 

Iodide  of  Potash. — Papules,  vesicles  and 
bullae,  pustules  and  ecthyma,  eczema,  ecchy- 
moses,  and  purpura. 

Bromide  of  Potassium. — Papules  and  pus- 
tules, deep  tubercles  and  ecchymoses,  ves- 
icles, ulcers. —  Virginia  Medical  Monthly, 

COMMENT.—Whether  these  results  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  *'  contraries  "  or 
of  "similftrs"  they  are  significant  enough 
to  the  reflective. 


Quantities  of  excellent  food  are 
thrown  away  hardly  tastecl  from  abundant- 
ly supplied  tables,  while  many  families  in 
our  midst  are  troubled  from  day  to  day, 
not  only  to  know  what  they  shall  eat,  but 
how  they  can  obtain  even  the  commonest 
food. 
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WARM-WEATHER    FARE— POTATOES     IN    VARIOUS     FORMS — RASPBERRY    PYRAMID- 
WHITE  PUFFS. 


WE  are  in  the  midst  of  the  "  heated 
term  "  when  care  must  be  taken  to 
order  our  habits,  especially  those  of  diet, 
in  that  intelligent  and  temperate  fashion 
which  shall  not  weaken  or  derange  the 
organism.  Excessive  heat  relaxes  the 
tissues  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  and 
accelerates  the  action  of  the  glandular 
and  excretory  functions;  consequently 
there  is  a  more  rapid  wastage  of  the  prox- 
imate principles  which  enter  into  vital 
operations  than  in  cool  weather.  The 
working  man,  whether  he  employs  chiefly 
the  brain  or  the  muscles,  is  usually  con- 
scious of  this,  for  he  usually  loses  weight 
in  summer.  Now  I  think  that  good  hab- 
its and  a  well-arranged  diet  should  repair 
all  waste  and  add  somewhat  to  the  solid 
avoirdupois  of  a  man,  so  that  at  the  close 
of  the  warm  season  he  will  find  himself 
in  good  condition  to  meet  the  abrupt 
changes  and  exposures  incident  to  autumn 
and  winter. 

The  food  of  summer-time  should  be 
nntritious,  easy  of  digestion,  not  abound- 
ing in  heat  elements,  but  rather  in  those 
which  cool  and  refresh  while  they  respond 
to  the  wants  of  the  body.  Nature  inti- 
mates by  her  bountiful  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  what  is  appropriate  for 
the  human  stomach  in  summer.  And 
they  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  the 
cereals,  fruits,  and  the  fresh  produce  of 
the  garden  appear  to  enjoy  the  best  health, 
and  experience  least  discomfort  from  the 
heat.  Speaking  for  myself  I  can  say 
that  such  a  diet  has  been  found  the  most 
sustaining  and  comfortable.  Probably 
the  housekeeper  has  as  much  trouble  in 
cooking  potatoes  so  that  they  will  please 
her  family,  as  in  preparing  any  other  ar- 
ticle. I  know  that  one  of  the  objections 
to  restaurant  fare  often  urged  by  those 
who  are  compelled  to  dine  away  from 
home  is  the  unpalatable  condition  in  which 
potatoes  are  stewed.  A  good  potato 
when  well  cooked  is  a  delightful  article 


of  food.  I  give  in  this  installment  a  few 
recipes  for  preparing  this  common  tuber. 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  suggestions  are 
given  for  supplying  the  table  at  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper  with  such  arti- 
cles as  are  appropriate  for  warm  weather. 
For  instance : 

BBEAKPA8T. 

Warm  Graham  or  gluten  mnsh  or  rice,  served 
with  milk  or  other  dressing;  potatoes  boiled,baked 
or  stewed  ;  fresh  fruit,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
cherries,  blackberries,  etc.,  stewed  if  too  tart; 
Graham  or  f^laten  gems  with  a  little  fresh  butter 
or  cream  ;  crust  cofCee,  made  from  toasted  Gra- 
ham ^ms,  or  **Cambiic"  tea,  made  simply  of  boil- 
ing water  with  milk  and  sugar  added,  is  relished 
by  thoi*e  who  need  a  warm  drink.  The  mushes 
and  grains  should  be  cooked  the  day  before, 'as 
they  require  considerable  time  for  proper  treat- 
ment (ECO  recipes  in  late  Numbers  of  the  PHBEif- 
OLOOfCAL).  After  cooking  pour  them  in  large 
bowls  or  dishes,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  oven 
the  next  morning  and  warmed  through,  and  then 
tumod  out  into  the  dish  used  for  the  table. 
Cover  the  dishes  when  placed  in  the  oven,,  to 
prevent  their  contents  harden  big. 

DINNER. 

Potatoes  stewed  or  baked ;  potato  balls ; 
poached  or  baked  eg^s  ;  macaroni ;  asparagus ; 
green  peas ;  green  corn ;  string  beans  ;  lima 
beans ;  lettuce ;  cauliflower ;  Graham  and  white 
bread;  com -meal  gems ;  strawberry  or  raspl)erry 
shortcake;  queen  bread  pudding;  raspberry 
pyramid.    Fruit  in  season. 

SUFFER. 

Graham  or  gluten  bread  or  gems ;  Graham  or 
pilot  crackers ;  stewed  fruit ;  sponge  cake  (see 
recipe  in  April  No.)  ;  Cambric  tea. 

NoTE.—This  meal  should  .be  very  moderate  if 
one  wishes  to  sleep  well  on  a  close  night  with  the 
thermometer  at  90*. 

BOILED  POTATOES  WITH  SKINS  ON. 

Select  potatoes  of  nearly  equal  size,  wash 
thoroughly,  cutting  them  as  little  as  possible ; 
put  them  Into  cold  water  (slightly  salted)  nearly 
sufllcicnt  to  cover  them.  Let  them  boil  rapidly 
until  a  fork  will  pierce  them  to  the  heart  easily, 
then  pour  off  the  water  and  let  them  stand  un- 
covered on  the  side  of  the  stove  or  range  for  five 
minutes.    Potatoes  should  not  be  covered  dose- 
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1  y  ftfl(ir  being  boiled  or  baked.  If  It  is  desired 
lo  TL^uiu  I  he  heat  they  may  be  covered  with  a 
impl^ln,  or  the  dish  containing  them  may  be 
plact.'<1  uncovered  in  the  oven.  If  the  potatoes 
ara  old  aod  withered,  they  may  be  improved  by 
RO'jkliij^  in  cold  water  for  a  few  hours  before 
ci><>kviig.  The  glory  of  a  potato  is  its  mealiness, 
und  much  of  the  meal  or  starch  lies  near  the 
£^kin,  so  they  are  more  healthf  i\l  cooked  without 
pee  ling* 

TO  BDIL  NEW  POTATOES. 

If  very  young,  rub  off  the  loose  skins  with  a 
Tt;>ugti  towel.  If  ripe,  scrape  with  a  blunt  knife  and 
tiy  III  t'old  water  for  one  hour  ;  then  cover  with 
ruM  wKter  slightly  salted,  and  boil  half  an  hour 
or  until  done.  Drain  and  dry  for  a  few  minutes 
and  SLu4  10  the  table  plain. 

PEALED    BOILED    POTATOES. 

Fenl  vi^ry  thin  and  lay  them  in  cold  water  half 
fL\\  liuiir ;  have  ready  a  pot  of  slightly  salted 
boilfn<:  water,  drop  the  potatoes  in  and  boil  rap- 
Idly  uniLl  tender,  then  pour  off  evety  drop  of 
xi^Xx^r ;  sut  back  on  one  side  of  the  range,  with 
the  pot  ILd  off ;  let  them  dry  about  five  minutes ; 
tben  i^imove  the  pot  from  the  stove  and  give  it 
u  TJj^urous  shaking,  they  will  then  assume  a 
<whUe,  n^ky  appearance.  Scn'e  immediately. 
Pealed  potatoes  are  never  good  if  allowed  to 
stand. 

WHIPPED  POTATOES. 

Wldp  boiled  mealy  potatoes  light  and  drj'with 
a  fork.  Then  whip  in  milk  until  you  have  a 
ortisiniy  compound.  Pile  irregularly  upon  a  hot 
difih  ^11  d  serve. 

MASHED  POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  are  better  for  mashing  than  new. 
Part'  und  let  them  lie  in  water  half  an  hour ;  boil 
fu  hi>t  L>r  cold  water,  according  to  tlie  toughness 
of  LliL^  lexture.  A  coarse  potato  Is  l>etter  cooked 
In  cold  water.  Drain  thoroughly  when  done, 
^prhikle  with  a  pinch  of  silt,  and  mash  them 
well  with  a  potato-beetle,  working  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  enough  milk  to  make 
tlu!  pLidte  the  consistency  of  soft  dough.  Leave 
\\K\  liimp«  in  it ;  when  smooth,  dish  ;  form  into  a 
tii^itiod  utid  serve,  or,  if  liked,  brown  by  setting 
in  thi^  ovcD  until  a  crust  is  formed. 

POTATO  BALLS. 

Uflf  mashed  potatoes*  left  from  the  dinner,  or 
mn^ih  tlicm  for  the  purpose  ;  add  the  yolk  of  an 
cgx.  md  make  into  flattened  cake?.  Dip  those 
fii  e^^  nnd  cracker  crumbs,  and  place  upon  a 
grtco^i^d  griddle  and  brown  evenly  on  both  sides. 

BAKED  POTATOES. 

Be  sure  to  have  them  scrupulously  clean,  so 
tliat  the  i^kius  can  be  eaten  if  desired.    Use  thoae 


of  a  uniform  sise.  Place  them  In  a  quick  oven. 
It  takes  longer  to  'b^kt  than  to  boil  them.  Try 
them  by  squeezing  in  a  folded  napkin.  As  soon 
as  you  can  crosh  them  easily  by  breaking  the 
skin,  thas  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  they  are 
done.    Servo  immediately. 

BASPBBBBT  PTBAMID. 

Wash  one-half  pint  of  good,  hard  rice,  put  It 
into  one  quart  of  soft  hot  water,  boil  up  quickly 
for  Ave  minutes,  and  then  set  where  it  will  steam 
or  barely  simmer,  without  stirring,  for  half  an 
hour.  Then,  while  hot,  spread  on  a  large  din- 
ner-plate, one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cover 
this  with  ripe  raspberries.  Put  a  similar  layer  of 
rice  over  these,  then  another  layer  of  raspber- 
ries, and  so  on,  making  each  a  little  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  preceding,  so  thnt  the  whole 
will  form  a  pyramid.  Let  it  stand  until  cold, 
when  it  will  form  a  handsome  ornament  for  the 
table.  Serve  in  perpendicular  slices,  or  half 
slices,  trimming  with  sweetened  cream  or  straw- 
berry or  raspberry  Juice. 

CBUST,  OB  CEBBAL  OOFFEB. 

One  even  tablespoonful  of  the  crumbs  to  each 
half  pint  of  boiling  water.  Put  them  in  a  flannel 
bag  and  pour  in  the  water.  Set  the  pot  where  it 
will  steep,  not  boll,  ten  minutes,  then  move  where 
it  will  boil  gently  five  minutes.  Serve  as  soon  aa 
possible.  Heat  the  milk-— the  more  cream  in  it 
the  bettei^-and  pour  it  into  the  cups  before  fill- 
ing them  with  the  coffee.  This  is  a  nutritious 
and  non-etlmulating  beverage. 

WHITE  PUFFS. 

Two  and  a  half  pints  of  white  flour. 

Two  pints  of  sweet  mUk. 

Four  eggs. 

Half  teaepoonful  of  salt. 

Beat  up  the  eggs,  stir  in  the  milk,  then  add  the 
flour  and  salt.  Bake  in  hot  gem-pans  in  a  qidck 
oven  twenty  minutes. 

MIR.V  BATON. 


A  Drunkard's  Will.— I  leave  to  soci- 
ety a  ruined  character,  a  wretched  exam- 
ple, and  a  memory  that  will  soon  rot. 

I  leave  to  my  parents  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  as  much  sorrow  as  humanity 
in  its  declining  state  can  bear. 

I  leave  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  as 
much  mortification  and  injury  as  I  could 
bring  upon  them. 

I  leave  to  my  wife  a  broken  heart,  a 
life  of  wretchedness  and  shame,  to  weep 
over  my  premature  death. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  my  chil-. 
dren,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  low  charac- 
ter, and  the  remembrance  that  their 
father  was  a  monster. 
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'Whiit  onr  Coins  Welffli.— One  mil- 
lion dollars  in  gold  weigh  3,685^  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois; 1.000,000  trade  dollars  weigh  60,000; 
i.000,000  of  413^  grains  weigh  58,928^; 
1,000.000  in  fractional  coin  weigh  55,114!; 
1,000,000  in  five-cent  nickels  weigh  320.457!; 
1,000.000  in  three-cent  nickels  weigh  142- 
857  ;  1,000,000  in  one-cent  pieces  weigh' 
685,714^.  A  coinage  of  4,000,000  of  the  new 
silver  dollars  per  month  would  amount  in  a 
year  to  2,838.572!  lbs.,  or  over  1,414!  tons, 
and  if  the  pieces  were  laid  side  by  side  they 
would  form  a  continuous  string  1,136]^  miles 
in  length. 

UUIe  Thiofrs  of  Great  Bfoment. 

— It  is  a  small  matter  to  take  the  horses 
across  the  field  for  their  water ;  it  seems  to 
cost  nothing,  yet  if  a  farmer's  time,  or  that 
of  his  hired  man,  is  worth  anything,  it  costs 
a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a  vear.  It  is  a 
snmll  matter  to  chop  each  day  s  wood  upon 
the  day  it  is  used,  and  thus  have  it  all  fresh  ; 
but  fifteen  minutes  in  harvest-time  is  worth 
more  than  in  January ;  besides,  there  are 
vastly  more  economical  methods  of  making 
fire-wood  than  an  axe.  It  is  a  very  little 
matter  to  tighten  a  loose  nut,  but  it  some- 
times costs  life  and  limb  not  to  do  it.  A 
pear-tree  here,  and  a  peach-tree  there,  cost 
so  little  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  they  are 
of  no  account,  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripenhey 
are  appreciated.  A  single  step  from  one 
room  to  another  is  **  only  one  step,"  but  the 
thought  of  a  stairway  made  out  of  these 
steps  during  a  lifetime,  is  enough  to  almost 
make  a  woman's  back  ache.  Look  well  to 
the  details,  that  the  little  things  are  rigfat^  for 
it  pays  in  the  end. — American  Agriculturist. 

Oold  Mines  in  tlie  Air.— Under  this 
title  the  Industrial  Remew  publishes  some 
statistics  wnich  would  seem  to  surpass  the 
dreams  of  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  oranee  culture.  During  the  last  year 
the  State  of  Florida  produced  and  shipped 
over  fifty  million  oranges.  This  is  ten  times 
as  many  as  were  produced  in  1861,  when  the 
culture  of  the  pulpy  fruit  was  just  beginning 
to  make  headway.  But  this  enormous  growth 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  for,  according  to  a  care- 
ful census  by  Mr.  Harris,  Speaker  of  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives,  in  five 
years  Florida  will  ship  five  times  as  many 
oranges  as  were  shipped  last  year,  and  in 
twenty  years  it  is  assumed  that  one  billion 
oranges  will  be  shipped  from  this  one  State. 
But  as  we  imported  eight  hundred  million 
foreign  oranges  in  1878,  in  addition  to  those 
produced  at  home,  and  as  the  consumption  of 
the  fruit  is  constantly  increasing,  it  is  believed 
that  even  this  enormous  amount  will  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  demand,  and  that  the 
Florida  orange  will  gradually  drive  the  for- 
eign orange  from  our  markets. 


The  Sweet  Potato  in  tlie  IVortIt* 

— The  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato  in  son>e 
of  our  northern  States  is  steadily  increasing. 
Last  year  the  crop  raised  in  Glasienbury  was 
quite  a  large  one,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  One  farmer  reports  a  yield  of 
twenty  bushels  from  five  rods  of  land,  or  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  potatoes  were  as  dry  and 
sweet  as  most  of  the  potatoes  that  find 
their  way  to  our  northern  markets.  Many 
others  report  large  yields  of  extra  fine  sweet 
potatoes. — N,  E,  Homestead, 

Comimctlnir  ilie  l»oii.— '*  How  is  it," 
once  asked  a  young  friend  of  us,  **  that  evc;ry 
cutting  you  touch  will  grow,  while  only  a 
small  part  of  mine  succeed  T  We  were  both 
amateur  gardeners,  and  as  neighbors  indulged 
in  a  friendly  rivalry.  We  gave  him  the  secret 
of  our  "touch,"  which  was  to  always  press 
the  soil  firmly  around  the  cuttings ;  after  this 
he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  failure.  This 
matter  of  bringing  the  soil  in  close  contact  not 
only  with  cuttings,  but  with  rooted  plants  and 
seeds,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  its 
neglect  is  a  frequent  source  of  failure.  If  the 
soil  is  left  loosely  around  a  cutting  or  around 
a  seed,  the  minute  root  in  either  case,  as  it 
pushes,  may  fail  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
needed  moist  soil  and  perish  for  the  want  of 
it.  When  ripe  wood  cuttings,  such  as  those 
of  the  currant,  are  set  out  in  the  open 
ground,  and  have  the  earth  thoroughly  pressed 
against  their  lower  portion,  even  poanded 
down  to  make  sure,  every  one  will  grow.  If 
this  is  neglected  more  or  less  will  fail.  So  in 
setting  out  plants,  such  as  those  of  cabbage, 
celery,  etc.,  the  market  gardeners  make  sure 
that  the  soil  shall  be  brought  close  to  the 
roots  by  going  along  the  row  and  pressing  it 
firmly  to  the  plant  with  the  feet.  In  an  article 
we  printed  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson showed  that  success  with  raising  his 
crop  of  celery  plants  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 
after  sowing  the  seed,  he  had  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  soil  of  the  bed  well  patted  down 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The  end  is  ac- 
complished on  a  large  scale  by  the  use  of  a 
roller,  but  in  small  beds  the  spade  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute.  In  setting  out  trees  or  shrubs, 
the  more  carefully  the  soil  is  filled  in  and 
worked  in  among  the  roots,  and  firmly  pressed 
— not  stamped — down  with  the  foot,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  success.  Even  in  lay- 
ing turf  or  sods,  the  roots  of  the  grass  should 
be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  soil  by 
the  use  of  a  '*  beater,"  a  piece  of  heavy  plank 
with  a  handle,  or  by  beating  down  with  the 
spade  back. — American  Agriculturist, 

How^  to  Keep  Furs  in  UTarm 

Weather. — ^A  furrier  says :  **  The  only  way 
to  keep  furs  safely  is  to  clean  them  thoroughly 
before  putting  them  away,  then  to  put  them 
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in  very  close  b«3xes,  and  every  week  in  the 
case  of  delicate  furs,  or  two  weeks  at  most 
with  the  hardiest,  to  take  them  out,  shake 
atfd  heal  tht!tn  well,  air  them  thoroughly,  and 
replace  ihem  in  their  boxes.  Nothing  can  be 
put  in  the  boxes  with  them  which  will  enhance 
their  safety  without  doing  them  injury.  Cam- 
phor, in  T^'hich  many  persons  have  such  con- 
fidence, is  v<fry  injurious  to  the  furs  of  sable, 
mink,  and  others,  even  to  some  of  the  colored 
ones,  and  lis  unpleasant  odor  clings  to  furs 
much  longer  ihan  to  clothing.  There  is  a  tar 
paper,  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  said  to  keep  moths  away,  and  is 
largcJy  used  in  keeping  clothing  ;  but  we  can 
not  use  it,  even  if  it  were  certain  to  exclude 
moths,  because  it  gives  the  garments  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  of  tar,  which  would  cling  to 
them  a  lonfj  while.  Tobacco  and  cedar  chips 
are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  we  certainly 
would  never  trust  to  them  for  safety.  In 
fact  tht^rc  is  nothing  on  which  we  can  rely 
confidenUy  except  constant  care  in  airing, 
beating,  and  packing  away.  Hatters  gener- 
ally, at  the  close  of  their  winter-goods  season, 
pack  in  pasicboard  boxes,  with  paper  tightly 
pafitcfi  over  the  cracks,  all  the  fur  caps,  gloves, 
tippets,  collars,  and  such  things  that  they 
have  left  over,  and  say  that  the  plan  works 
satisfactorily.  Perhaps  it  does  with  such 
small  articles  as  they  handle,  but  it  would  be 
impracticalile  of  application  to  the  care  of 
great  silk  and  velvet  circulars,  lined  with  fur, 
heavy  fur  cloaks,  and  other  goods  of  the  most 
expensive  class.  They  would  be  ruined  by 
siich  keeping,  even  if  the  moths  did  not  get 
at  Sheni,  which  they  very  probably  would. 
The  keeping  out  of  creases  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant and  as  difficult  as  the  keeping  out  of 
moths." 

The  KiimiiiH  of  the  Enrth.— Adol- 
phus  Schliigmtweit,  the  unpronouncable  ex- 
plorer of  Central  Asia,  calls  the  highland  of 
Pamir  "die  Welt-Zinne,"  the  roof  of  the 
world .  On  the  road  from  Punjaub  to  Yarkand 
four  passes  have  to  be  crossed  that  are 
higher  than  17^500  feet,  and  for  a  distance  of 
2 So  miles  the  halting  ground  is  not  below 
the  height  of  Pikes  Peak.  On  the  eastern 
plateau  of  the  Beloor-Dagh  there  is  a  shelter 
house  near  a  cliff  from  whose  summit  the 
mam  cham  of  the  Himalayas,  with  all  its 
giant  peaks  and  immeasurable  ice  fields,  is 
in  full  view,  from  the  highlands  of  Lassa  to 
the  sources  of  the  Indus,  while  in  the  west 
the  head -waters  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
can  be  traced  to  the  borders  of  Cabool,  where 
the  peaks  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  lift  their 
crests  of  everlasting  snow.  In  the  spring  the 
echo  of  the  avalanche  resembles  the  boom 
of  contimjous  thunder,  and  in  midwinter, 
when  the  storm  wind  sweeps  the  tableland, 
whirling  pillars  of  snow  scud  along  the 
ridges,  and  often  seem  to  dance  together  like 
specters  in  their  fluttering  winding  sheets. 
Our  ''  Land  of  the  Sky,"  In  the  southern  Al- 
leghantcs,  must  be  as  a  mere  piazza  com- 
pared With  that  top  roof  of  the  earth. — Popu- 
i&r  Science  M&nthly, 


The  Cruelty  of  the  Bliml  Bridle* 

— We  have  spoken  in  these  columns  more 
than  once  against  the  use  of  blinds  on  horses, 
and  will  add  some  fresh  testimony  from  the 
American  Farmer  lot  the  sake  at  least  of  keep- 
ing the  subject  before  the  people  : 

**  We  know  not  who  invented  this  instrument 
of  horse  torture,  but  we  know  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
eye  of  a  horse.  Human  vision  is  binocular — 
that  is,  we  see  the  same  objects  with  both 
eyes— and  so  adjust  the  axis  of  vision  that 
the  object  appears  single,  though  seen  with 
both  eyes.  But  the  eyes  of  the  horse  are 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  the  axis  of 
each  eye  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
longitudinal  line  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  same  object  can  be  distinctly 
seen  with  two  eyes.  Now,  by  blinding  the 
eye  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  intended 
in  its  construction  that  it  should  see,  it  is 
forced  to  use  an  oblique  vision,  as  if  we  should 
cover  the  front  of  our  optics  and  be  compelled 
to  see  only  by  the  comers  of  our  eyes.  This 
unnatural  and  constrained  use  of  the  eye 
must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  impair  vis- 
ion, if  not  entirely  destroy  it.  The  object  for 
which  the  blind  bridle  is  used  is  not  accom- 
plished by  it.  A  horse  is  more  readily  fright- 
ened when  he  can  not  see  the  object  of  his 
dread  than  if  he  can  have  a  fair  view  of  it. 
But  it  is  surprising  to  observe  with  what^ 
tenacity  men  hold  on  to  an  absurd  and  cruel 
practice,  when  a  moment's  reflection  wouldT 
teach  them  better.  Nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  horses  you  see  in  harness  have  blind 
bridles  on,  and  if  you  ask  the  owner  to  explain 
its  benefits,  or  why  he  uses  it,  he  will  be 
utterly  unable  to  give  a  rational  answer.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  draft  horses  are  subject 
to  diseased  eyes — we  wonder  that  they  are 
not  all  blind." 

Aiiierlcnn  Coal  Fields.— The  entire 
production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  last  year 
was  154,000,000  tons.  The  Wyom^g  Terri- 
tory coal  fields  cover  a  wider  area  than  the 
whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous 
coal  in  veins  several  feet  in  thickness  has 
been  discovered  in  Ross  County.  Ohio.  In 
the  last  ten  years  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
Southern  States  has  more  than  doubled.  All 
the  coal  used  in  China  has  heretofore  been 
imported,  but  good  paying  mines  have  lately 
been  opened  near  Pekin.  But  twice  since 
1866  have  the  wages  of  miners  in  the  Cum- 
berland  region  been  reduced.  The  present 
strike  is  against  a  reduction  of  fifteen  cents 
on  every  ton  mined.  No  special  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  develop  the  Texas  coal 
lands,  which  embrace  30,000  square  miles, 
and  contain  many  veins  that  are  twenty  feet 
thick.  The  coal  is  very  rich  in  oils.  In  the 
United  States  187,030  men  are  employed  in 
mining  coal,  while  the  total  amount  of  in- 
vested capital  in  coal  mining  is  $256,502,373. 
The  total  output  of  coal  last  year  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than 
10,000,000. 
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AUGUST,    1882. 

THE  LATE  EDITORIAL  GATHERING 
AT  JAMESTOWN. 

T  N  the  early  days  of  last  June  we  attended 
the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  Press  Association,  at 
Jamestown,  an  enterprising  little  town 
away  down  in  the  south-western  comer  of 
our  State.  The  far-oflf  reader  may  not 
have  heard  of  this  Jamestown^  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  or  she  has  heard  of 
Chautauqua,  because  of  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  so  named,  which  lies  close  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  summer  travelers,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  natural  attractions,  but  also  because 
of  a  certain  educational  enterprise  which 
has  grown  into  prominence  within  a  few 
years,  and  which  make^  that  water  its  sum- 
mer rendezvous.  This  enterprise  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  '*  Chautauqua  idea/' 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  intellectual  and  moral  cult- 
ure of  the  masses  in  their  homes,  and  a 
place  of  summer  gathering  which  will 
combine  woodland  freedom  and  recrea- 
tion with  mental  improvement.  But  more 
of  this  noble  undertaking  in  another 
place. 
Jamestown  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  sil- 


very lake,  and  is  the  commercial  and 
political  center  of  the  region.  Its  railway 
connections  are  good;  and  its  mills  of 
cotton  and  wool  and  numerous  factories 
indicate  a  tendency  to  rapid  gro\vth.  A 
small  town  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  excellent 
promise  pf  future  prominence.  We  were , 
told  that  there  were  upward  of  twenty 
steamers  employed  on  the  lake,  and  the 
glimpse  we  had  of  .half  a  dozen  of  them 
during  an  excursion,  showed  that  while 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  geography  of  the 
lake  and  its  tortuous  outlet,  they  are  of 
liberal  dimensions  and  apace  in  conven- 
ience of  accommodation  with  the  craft  of 
larger  waters. 

The  committee  of  the  Press  Associa- 
tion should  be  credited  with  sagacity  for 
selecting  a  time  which  has  proven  thus 
far  most  favorable  in  meteorological  re- 
spects, for  the  exercises  and  diversions 
which  characterize  the  annual  convention. 
In  the  early  days  of  June,  a  temperature 
neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm  for  posi- 
tive comfort,  usually  prevails,  and  seekers 
of  summer  rest  have  not  fairly  begun  to 
show  themselves  numerously  in  their  fa- 
vorite retreats,  hence  the  considerable 
party  which  a  New  York  editorial  conven- 
tion makes,  has  matters  pretty  much  ac- 
cording to  its  own  humor — be  they  hotel 
accommodation,  railway  and  steamboat 
transportation,  telegraph  and  postal  facil- 
ities, etc.  This  was  especially  tlie  case 
at  Jamestown,  where  the  enthusiastic  citi- 
zens gave  us  the  freedom  of  their  pict- 
uresque town,  and  unobtrusively  supplied 
many  conveniences  for  our  enjoyment. 
All  thanks  to  them  without  attempt  at 
cavalier  expression. 

The  programme  of  the  first  day  ended 
with  a  large  gathering  at  the  Opera  House, 
where  Mr.  A.  W.  Tourgee,  editor  of  Our 
Continent,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
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moral  responsibility  of  the  Press,  and  Mr. 
Will  Carleton  recited  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Sanctum  King."  Mr.  Touigee's 
vigorous  treatment  of  his  subject  placed 
in  a  clear  light  the  relation  of  the  editor 
ass  a  motive  element  to  the  growth  of  vice 
and  corruption  in  society,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  his  unpretentious  but  trenchant 
logic  impressed  upon  many  minds  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  never  before  expe- 
rienced In  so  vivid  a  degree.  A  sen- 
tence or  two  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
long  address  discloses  the  spirit  of  the 
whole.     For  instance : 

"What  is  the  effect  of  a  newspaper 
upon  a  Cfjmmunity,  upon  the  world  itself, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  man  who  wields  it.  If  he  is  a  good 
man  ft  will  do  good.  I  do  not  mean  good 
in  any  goody-goody  sense ;  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  prayers  and  provender  can 
not  he  mijced  up;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  shall  be  constantly  volunteering 
adv^ice  in  regard  to  manners  and  morals; 
but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  control  of 
a  good  moral  man,  an  earnest,  honest 
man  that  makes  a  newspaper  fit  to  come 
into  a  decent  man's  house.  This  respon- 
sibility am  not  be  avoided,  brethren,  by 
putting  to  our  hearts  the  unction,  *I 
merely  supply  my  market,  I  furnish  the 
wares  that  are  in  demand.'  The  question 
of  how  far  a  man  has  a  right  to  help. his 
neig^iibor  along  the  road  to  damnation  is 
a  very  delicate  one,  I  admit.  The  rum- 
seller  declares  that  he  has  the  inalienable 
right  not  to  cast  out  evil,  but  to  pour  it 
in.  But  the  rum-seller  upon  the  most  eli- 
gible street  comer  in  the  world  can  not 
do  half  the  harm  in  a  year,  that  a  bad 
man  at  the  long  end  of  the  press  lever 
can  do  in  a  week ;  not  nearly  so  much." 

This  citation  shows  where  Mr.  Tourgee 
stands  on  the  temperance  question,  and 
the  cause  of  moral  reform  is  not  likely  to 
want  ft  "  square-toed  "  advocate  while  he 
haB  any  part  in  wielding  the  long  arm  of 
the  press  lever.  Mr.  Carleton's  poem  con-' 


tained  similar  points  to  those  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Tourgee.  It  was  fairly  up  to  the 
average  of  Mr.  Carleton 's  compositions, 
and  like  the  bulk  of  them,  admonitory  in 
a  practical  sense.  The  pen  or  the  pencil 
or  the  type,  the  waste-basket,  6r  any 
other  adjunct  of  the  editorial  office,  is 
not  the  "  king  of  the  sanctum,"  but  the 
Public  Heart,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
editor  to  mould  that  heart  into  a  higher 
and  nobler  form  of  knowledge  and  as- 
piration. 

^'  We  must  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 
To  elevate  our  monarches  motives  seek. 
That  he  may  with  an  open,  liberal  hand. 
Higher  and  higher  things  of  us  demand.'* 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  ter- 
minated with  a  reception  at  the  mansion 
of  ex-Governor  Fenton,  who  is  president 
of  the  town  council.  This  was  largely 
attended,  and  provided  a  very  agreeable 
opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Jamestown,  and,  perhaps, 
closer  social  correspondence  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  their  wives. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  marked  feature 
of  these  annual  assemblies  of  the  **  Em- 
pire "  editors  is  the  presence  of  charming 
women,  for  the  most  part  the  wives  of 
the  members,  and  not  a  small  proportion 
of  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  affair  is  due 
to  the  very  active  participation  of  the  la- 
dies in  every  feature  of  the  gathering. 

The  morning  hours  of  the  second  day 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  an  excursion  up 
the  lake  to  Chautauqua,  a  distance  of 
about  seventeen  miles  from  Jamestown. 
There  are  several  beautiful  settlements  on 
the  water's  edge,  which  w^ere  passed  as 
our  steamer  moved  rapidly  along  on  the 
crystal  clear  surface,  but  our  destination 
was  the  center  of  the  "  Chautauqua  idea," 
or  that  town  in  the  woods  which  has 
sprung  into  existence  within  a  few  years, 
under  the  energetic  administration  of  the 
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Chaatauqua  Assembly.  On  arriving  at 
the  dock  our  large  party,  swollen  by  a 
hundred  or  more  of  Jamestown  folk,  was 
met  by  Dr.  Vincent,  the  superintendent 
of  instruction,  and  Mr.  Warren,  the  busi- 
ness manager,  and  conducted  to  the  large 
hotel,  which  has  been  recently  erected  on 
a  commanding  site.  In  the  wide  dining 
hall  an  excellent  lunch  was  quickly  served, 
and  after  that  an  open-air  meeting  was 
held  in  the  auditorium,  where  Dr.  Vin- 
cent addressed  the  company,  setting  forth, 
in  well-chosen  terms,  the  purpose  of  the 
"idea,"  which  is  to  achieve  "the  possi- 
bility of  turning  summer  recreation  into 
opportunity  for  personal  religious  culture, 
that  one  may  be  more  useful;  broaden 
that  culture  by  all  studies,  secular  and 
religious,  throughout  all  the  year  and 
through  all  the  years,  for  the  old  as  well 
as  for  the  young,  that  life  may  be  made  a 
brighter,  broader,  diviner  thing." 

Certainly  a  noble  object,  and  so  far 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward it,  for  upward  of  thirty  thousand 
people,  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  interested  in  its  system  of  instruc- 
tion, a  system  divided  into  many  In- 
stitutes— and  its  summer  meetings  are 
attended  by  ten  thousand  or  more  of 
those  who  were  profiting  by  its  liberal  and 
convenient  methods  of  home  study. 

We  were  told  that  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust the  first  commencement  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific. Circle 
would  be  held,  when  i  300  of  its  many 
thousand  students  would  receive  a  di- 
ploma, certifying  to  their  having  com- 
pleted a  four  years*  course  of  reading  in 
all  branches  of  English  education,  and 
met  successfully  all  the  requirements  of 
the  circle. 

We  can  not  but  express  our  hearty  ap- 
proval of  this  undertaking;   maintained 


with  the  vigor  which  now  characterizes 
it,  the  school  and  the  college  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  growing  taste  for  menta' 
development  among  the  masses  whose 
need. of  culture  the  "Chautauqua  idea," 
like  the  Boston  S3rstem  of  home  study, 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  practically  meets. 
Would  that  every  State  in  the  Union, 
especially  those  States  where  common 
schools  are  few,  had  a  similar  institution. 
On  our  homeward  return  journey  we 
passed  through  the  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamanca.  Our 
spirit  had  been  much  elevated  by  what 
we  had  heard  at  Chautauqua ;  but  when 
groups  of  idle,  dirty,  ignorant  Indians 
met  our  view,  we  experienced  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  sentiment ;  we  were  chilled 
and  depressed  by  the  sight,  and  by  the 
reflection  which  was  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention, that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  has  made  no  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation or  protection  of  the  few  remnants 
of  the  former  owners  of  its  territory,  but 
left  them  in  a  state  of  shameful  degrada- 
tion. A  few  months  ago  this  fact  was 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  our  Albany 
authorities  by  the  Christian  Indians  them- 
selves, and  a  few  charitable  citizens  of 
the  State,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
good  result.  It  is  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  Indians  live  in  a  manner  that  might 
not  be  regarded  as  extraordinary  in  a 
pagan  tribe'in  the  jungles  of  Africa.  In 
a  proud  community  which  boasts  its  edu- 
cational establishments  and  its  benevolent 
enterprises,  this  seems  incredible.  But 
seeing  is  believing.  Out  there,  close  to 
the  center  of  the  "Chautauqua  idea," 
and  swept  by  the  same  cool  breezes  which 
kiss  the  crystal  waters  of  the  lovely  lake, 
is  the  Reservation,  with  its  beautiful  con- 
trasts of  natural  scenery  and  its  mournful 
spectacle  of  neglect  and  degradation. 
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THE  ALLOPATHO-HOMffiOPATHlC 
MUDDLE. 

T^HE  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
or  not  allopathic  physicians  sh^ll  be 
permitted  to  consult  with  legally  qualified 
pracLuioaers  of  other  schools  has  been 
brought  into  such  prominence  by  the 
action  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, in  excluding  the  New  York  dele- 
gation, which  favors  such  consultation 
whenever  deemed  expedient,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  make  a  note  anent  it.  So  far 
as  wc  can  see,  per  our  readings  in  the 
many  niedical  periodicals  which  come  to 
us  amDng  our  exchanges,  the  most  dust 
is  kicked  up  by  the  allopathists ;  the  part 
taken  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  list 
themselves  under  other  scholastic  titles 
being  in  the  main  passive.  In  allusion  to 
this  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  that 
*' among  the  most  disinterested  specta- 
tors of  this  trouble  in  the  '  regular '  ranks 
will  be  found  the  homoeopathists  them- 
selves. They  think  they  are  in  a  position 
to  ask  no  favors." 

We  readily  believe  this,  having  some 
knov^ledgc  of  the  growth  of  homoeopathy 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  apparent 
readiness  to  meet  the  older  system  by 
comparison  of  statistics  or  otherwise.  We 
belicye  also  that  the  eclectics  and  the  hy- 


ask,  however, "  Has  not  a  given  organiza- 
tion of  scientific  men  the  right  to  make 
such  rules  as  the  majority  wills  for  their 
individual  governance  in  professional 
practice  ?  "  Hardly,  we  must  answer,  for  if 
such  practice  relates  to  the  public  at  large, 
the  sentiment  of  the  public  should  be 
considered,  not  their  own  private  senti- 
ments as  individuals  or  a  society.  A  phy- 
sician is  not  a  ruler  or  a  master,  he  is 
rather  a  minister  or  something  of  a  public 
servant  in  a  department  of  high  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  essential  to  the  best  per- 
formance of  his  duties  that  he  have  much 
latitude  of  action. 


THE  FOREIGN  INFLUX. 
'T*HE  arrival  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  of  immigrants  per 
month  the  past  spring,  and  their  contin- 
ued coming  in  great  swarms  as  the  sum- 
mer advances,  has  awakened  fears  in  the 
minds  of  some  American  writers  with 
reference  to  the  effect  of  so  large  a 
contribution  of  foreign  elements  to  our 
population.  One  is  apprehensive  of  a  dis- 
turbing and  injurious  effect  upon  our  in- 
dustrial interests,  wrought  by  so  large  an 
accession  of  laborers  and  artisans. 

In  the  midst  of  this  flood-tide  of  immi- 


gration great  strikes  for  increased  wages 
gienisis  are  also  in  a  similar  position  of  i  have  occurred  in  several  of  our  industrial 
independence.  The  attitude  of  most  emi-  centers,  and  are  maintained  with  a  per- 
ncnt  physicians  of  assured  income  is,  we    sistence  which  only  a  sanguine  expecta- 


think,  independent  of  society  or  associa- 
tion rulings;  several  we  know  personally 
claiming  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves th«  propriety  of  their  course  in  the 
matters  of  treatment  and  consultation. 


tion  of  success  could  bolster  up.  This 
fact  does  not  indicate  much  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  our  working  classes  lest  the 
new-comers  shall  oust 'them  from  their 
places  by  stepping  in  at  what  appears  to 


We  can  not  but  respect  such  men  more  be  an  opportune  moment.  Then,  too, 
than  thos;  who  submit  to  be  bound  by  an  ,  there  is  the  fact  that  since  i860  upward 
iron  code,  or  pent  up  behind  a  barrier  of  of  six  millions  of  people  have  landed  at 
class    cxclusiveness.      Somebody  might  ]  our  docks  and  been  absorbed  into  our 
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multifarious  industries  without  reducing 
the  rates  of  pay.  In  fact,  the  wages  of 
operatives  and  laborers  are  higher  in 
all  the  branches  of  manufactures  which 
are  most  open  to  the  foreign  workmen. 
For  instance,  the  wages  of  woolen  mill 
operatives  average  40  per  cent,  higher  m 
1882  than  in  i860,  those  of  cotton  mill 
operatives  about  35  per  cent,  higher;  of 
mechanics  in  wood  and  iron  about  25  per 
cent,  higher;  while  the  wages  paid  by 
farmers  are  30  per  cent,  higher. 

It  is  feared  by  some  that  our  social  in- 
terests will  be  reduced  in  tone.  We  think 
that  past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  immigrants — who 
come  from  Germany,  Sweden,  France, 
England — are  practical,  industrious,  quiet- 
loving  men  and  women,  and  if  any  ten- 
dencies exist  for  their  reduction  in  moral 
tone  they  are  due  to  the  corrupt  work  of 
the  politician  in  the  State  legislatures. 

It  is  feared  by  some  that  the  country 
will  suffer  by  premature  crowding;  that 
homes  can  not  be  provided  for  the  immi- 
grants fast  enough,  and  thus  they  will  be- 
come a  burden  upon  the  community. 

In  considering  an  assertion  of  this 
sort  we  would  merely  remark  that  it 
has  been  estimated  that  an  able-bodied 
immigrant  has  a  money  value  to  our 
Country  of  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  great  major, 
ity  who  come  to  us  are  able-bodied,  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  nearly  all  bring  money  with 
them,  some  a  considerable  amount.  Prob- 
ably to  say  that  each  foreigner  brings  an 
average  of  $40  in  money  would  not  be 
excessive ;  thus  the  addition  to  the  abso- 
lute wealth  of  the  country  is  no  trifle. 

To  one  who  lires  in  New  York  City  and 
who  observes  the  incoming  tide  of  immi- 
gntioq*  tht  tliouaands  almost  daily  landed 


at  Castle  Garden  by  the  great  ocean  steam- 
ers, it  is  truly  wonderful  how  quickly  they 
disappear.  No  sooner  landed  than  they 
separate,  whole  companies  going  North, 
West,  and  South,  to  destinations  previ- 
ously marked  out,  and  families  or  indi-  - 
viduals  finding  their  way  to  friends  who 
have  already  provided  for  them,  at  least, 
in  part.  The  extent  and  resources  of  our 
country,  in  contemplation  of  this  grand 
movement  of  human  life,  loom  up  in  pro- 
portions which  were  never  before  realized. 
We  think  that  because,  we  have  fifty-five 
millions  of  people  we  are  a  great  nation, 
but  we  scarcely  comprehend  our  possi- 
bilities of  growth  and  greatness,  when 
among  our  thirty-nine  States  there  are 
many  which  could  maintain  within  their 
respective  borders  a  thriving  population 
almost  as  great. 


k  CONTRIBUTOR'S  OPINIONS. 

TpHE  work  of  the  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver is  associated  with  the  pen- 
delineations  of  Mr.  Pollard  which  have 
appeared  and  may  yet  appear  in  our  pages, 
so  that  the  reader  may,  according  to  his 
knowledge  or  his  intuition,  compare 
form  and  face  with  textual  description. 
Mr.  Pollard  writes  with  the  emphasis  of 
a  Southern  temperament,  but  we  think 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  work  will 
agree  in  the  opinion  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
conscientious  deductions.  Probably  few 
cultured  men  south  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line  more  keenly  regretted  the 
failure  of  the  Southern  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  new  nation,  but  he  was  not  the  one 
to  waste  time  in  vain  repinings.  He 
deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept 
the  inevitable  and  to  make  the  best  of 
results  though  apparently  adverse.  At 
the  same  time  as  an  observer,  as  one  ac- 
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customf^d  to  analyze  the  relations  of 
t!iing^  political  and  social,  he  considered 
himscif  warranted  in  scanning  the  course 
of  events  which  made  up  the  history  of 
the  great  Southern  movement  and  the 
civil  war,  and  in  pointing  out  the  more 
srillent  features  of  mistakp  or  incompe- 
tency which  led  to  disaster  and  final  ruin. 
The  "pen  portraits"  are  given  to  the 
phren<> logical  public  as  the  views  of  a  man 
v?ho  bad  won  desirable  position  as  an  au- 
thor, .lad  whose  name  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  authority  in  a  large  circle  of 
the  reading  public.  They  are  not  given  as 
\\\  any  way  reflecting  opinions  entertained 
by  publisher  or  editor  of  the  Phrenologi- 


cal Journal,  or  ^as  representative  of  the 
views  entertained  by  a  large  number,  or 
any  of  this  magazine's  patrons.  What 
our  readers  think  of  Messrs.  Davis, 
Stephens,  and  Company,  we  have  never 
asked.  And  if  any  of  them  differ  essen- 
tially from  Mr.  Pollard,  and  have  good 
ground  for  their  opinions  as  students  of 
Southern  history  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  desire  to  express  their  dissent, 
we  shall  accord  them  opportunity  for  a. 
dispassionate  statement.  As  in  science 
so  in  everything  else  which  comes  within 
the  purview  of  our  publication  we  aim 
to  set  forth  what  is  true,  and  that  im- 
partially. 


ur  ^tutorial  |  ttim. 


^0  %ViK  §0rres|i0nl>eiit$. 


OifRSTroNsoF  "  General  Interest"  only 

\*tiii  h  (tftrwfred  in  this  department.  But  one  ques- 
fu^n  *tt  'i  time,  and  that  clearly  stated^  must  be  pro- 
h^Nmh^i^  if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give 
|/w)  ih<  h'nefit  o/  an  early  consideration. 

\i^  AN  Inquiry  Fah.  to  Rrckivk  Attkn- 

tfan  iitiih  in  two  months,  the  correspondent  should  re- 
t^it  it :  if  not  then  published,  the  inquirer  may  con- 
tiude  iAai  an  anshfer  is  withheld^ for  good  reasons^ 
tj  the  Cfiit^r. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

H  id  i*ie  fdiior,  and  /acilitate  the  work  o/  the  printer, 
fftywr  CifHiributors  generally  should  observe  the  fol- 
ijn'ifif  rutetwhen  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  f^r  publication  : 

I.  Write  9H  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  It  is  o^ten 
^f^etSAry  iteut  the  page  into  "  takes  ^'*  for  compositors^ 
tiH'f  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 

UfCiT. 

5,  IVrite  clearly  and  distinctly,  being  Particularly 
f'irc/ui  it;  the  matter  o/ proper  names  and  quotations. 

3,  D^fit  write  in  a  microscopic  hand,  eu  the  com" 
/kfjstt^r  has  to  read  it  across  his  case^  a  distance  of 
m^tr/p  twojeet.  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  make 
rkaUffS^mi  additions. 

4,  ,V#Fr*^  roil  your  manuscript  or ^m^e  the  sheets 
(•^^thrr.  Sheets  about  ^^ Commercial  note'*'  siue  are 
fke  HTDv/  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

■  %.  Hf  brief .  People  don^'t  like  to  reeul  long  stories.  A 
j#  '*>^*/Mma  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  mamy 
fto^ie  iU  fine  of  double  that  length. 

*.  A  /ways  write  your  full  name  and  address  plain" 
fy  at  the  emd  of  you  r  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonjm 
0r  initiAtr^  write  your  full  name  akd  euUress  beUw 
u 

Wk   rr^N  NOT  UNDERTAKE   TO    RETURN   UN- 

JrT<jilable  tvntributiotts  unless  the  necessary  postage 
i  prtPided  by  the  writirs.    In  all  camk^^ Persons  w%o 


communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  should,  if 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  postage,  or  what 
is  better ^  a  prepaid  envelope,  with  their  full  address. 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Organization  Hereditary.— 2«/j- 
iion:  I  have  bad  an  ari^^mect  with  a  friend  and 
am  unablo  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him. 
What  I  contend  la :  All  persons,  when  bom  (ex* 
cept  idiots),  have  perfectly-formed  heads  (not 
developed),  and  have  the  same  chance  to  develop 
the  different  organs  as  otbors. 

My  friend  claims  this  is  not  so,  but  that  it  is 
hereditary.  I  also  claim  that  If  two  babes  grow 
up  together,  are  governed  and  educated  by  the 
same  people,  study  the  same  subjects,  take  tiic 
same  interest  in  those  subjects,  keep  the  same 
compftnions,  each  taking  the  same  interest  in 
those  companions,  developing  the  same  vices  (if 
any)  as  those  companions,  and  being  in  each 
other^s  company  constantly,  tbey  will  have  do- 
yelopcd  the  same  organs.  My  fHend  claims  this 
is  not  so. 

If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you  would 
enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  agreed 
to  leave  it  to  you.  l.  w.  h. 

AfkHMtr :  Tour  friend  is  nearer  riglit  than  you. 
Scarcely  does  it  happen  ever  that  two  infants  are 
bom  with  similar  organisation;  and  although 
similar  means  of  instractlon  have  beoa  mMiy 
times  provided  for  two  or  more  childreD,  and  the 
same  assodtttes  have  been  theirs,  they  havegrowu 
apart,  exbibltlDg  unlike  capabiUtiM  and  poir«i» 
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Katnre^B  plan  is  differentiation— variety  from 
the  very  genn  np,  and  pbysiologlats  generally 
accept  the  view  of  the  influence  of  Inherited 
character.  Tonr  opinion  savors  much  of  the  old 
idea  entertained  by  Locke  and  others,  that  differ- 
ences arc  due  to  education.  Education  although 
of  great  importance  only  impresses  or  helps  to 
give  tone,  use,  and  direction  to  character. 

Chess-Playing.— g«<rj//V?« ;  What  fac- 
ulties arc  exercised  most  in  playing  chess  and 
checkers  f 

Anwser:  The  observing  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties, with  Constrnctivencss  and  Caution.  Che-^s 
being  much  the  more  profound  game,  requires  a 
greater  exercise  of  the  reflecting  organs. 

Hemorrhage   from   the    Lungs.— 

Wabrbn.— Among  the  causes  of  lung  hemor- 
rhage are  congestion  of  the  lung^  and  consump- 
tion. Pervons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  may  be 
subject  to  the  trouble.  In  your  case,  beiug  a 
fanner,  it  may  be  due  to  protracted  strain,  which 
has  flnally  resulted  in  weakening  tlie  capillary 
vessels,  so  that  there  is  occasional  rupture.  If 
the  bleeding  is  frequent  you  should  take  treat- 
ment at  once;  what  that  treatment  should  be 
must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  lung^, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  body.  Perfect  quiet 
in  bed  with  the  head  and  shoulders  elevated  is 
one  of  {he  necessary  measures.  Gold  applica- 
tions to  the  chest  and  hot  applications  to  the 
back  and  extremities  are  helpful  toward  check- 
ing the  hemorrhage.  In  severe  cases  the  limbs 
are  bound  by  ligature,  and  the  vacuum  treat- 
ment is  foimd  remedial.  The  diet  should  be  non- 
stimulating,  of  course. 

Influence  of   Planets.— Qi^^Z/V?^  .• 

It  seems  to  me  the  planets  have  something  to 
do  with  the  nature  of  a  person.  Will  you  please 
be  so  kind  and  tell  me  if  it  is  true  ? 

An9wer :  Modem  science  recognizes  no  special 
lektion  between  the  planets  and  individuals. 
There  are  some  relics  of  old  notions  still  among 
us  with  regard  to  a  planet  or  a  star  governing 
a  person*  s  life,  and  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
a  book  which  rehashes  the  views  of  old  astrolo- 
gists  and  fortune-tellers  on  the  effects  of  Mer- 
cury, or  Yenus,  or  Mars.  If  you  wish  to  know 
the  nati^  and  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies 
read  a  good  work  oo  Astronomy.  You  would 
bat  waste  your  time  in  trying  to  work  your 
destiny  by  tbe*flublanary  vagaries  of  a  dreamer. 

Straining  the  Eyzs,— Question :  May 
the  health  be  impaired  by  straining  the  eyes,  or 
are  the  eyes  only  injured  by  it?  And,  are  glasses 
calculated  to  practically  remove  the  strain  ? 

Annoer:  The  eyes  are  the  chief  sufferers  in 
using  them  to  the  extent  of  strain.    If  any  use 


tends  to  strain  them  there  is  some  defect  which 
well-fltted  glasses  may  compensate.  In  some 
conditions  of  the  body  reading  or  other  steady 
employment  of  the  eyes  causes  pain.  In  such 
cases  the ji should  be  used  as  little  as  possible. 
Consult  an  experienced  oculist  if  your  eyes 
trouble  you. 

Working  the  Whole  Brain.— g^j- 

tion :  How  can  you  advise  me  to  bring  the  left  and 
right  hemispheres  into  t^at  condition  which  will 
enable  them  to  work  at  once  well  Y  p.  d. 

Antwer:  A  harmonious  temperament  and  or- 
ganization will  be  the  most  conducive  to  this  end. 
If  your  health  be  perfect  and  you  can  exercise 
with  almost  equal  jtecility  both  sides  of  the  body, 
can  use  the  right  and  left  hands  with  almost 
equal  dexterity,  then  we  think  you  will  be  able 
to  use  the  forcet«,  in  other  words,  the  organs  of 
both  hemispheres  of  the  brnin.  We  think  it  Is  a 
fact  that  for  most  of  the  purposes  in  life  but  one 
hemisphere  is  much  exercised,  but  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  there  were  a  way  positively  known  (we 
have  not  reached  that  knowledge  yet)  for  exer- 
cising the  organs  of  both  sides,  thnt  one>  power 
would  be  doubled. 

A  Good  Dentifrice.— 2//«//<7«  r  Can 
yon  not  suggest  something  which  will  serve  for 
a  dentifrice,  that  Is,  keep  the  teeth  clean  and 
promote  their  health  ? 

Answer:  For  cleansing  the  teeth  we  know 
nothing  better  than  pure  water  and  the  beat 
toilet  soap.  To  promote  the  health  of  the  teeth, 
first  keep  them  clean ;  next  t^t  tolerably  hard 
food  or  let  a  portion  of  the  food  of  each  meal  be 
hard,  so  that  the  teeth  shall  have  some  genuine 
exercise.  We  think  that  the  dentists  owe  the 
greater  part  of  their  patronage  to  the  fact  that 
people  generally  take  food  into  their  stomachs 
which  requires  little  or  no  chewing.  Those 
nations  or  peoples  that  cat  hard  food,  the  priml- '. 
tive  substances,  have  excellent  teeth.  The 
South-Americans,  the  Arabs,  the  Hindoos,  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  generally  have  splendid 
teeth ;  they  oat  coarse  food,  and  chew  it,  so  that 
their  teeth  and  jaws  are  fully  exercised,  and  the 
teeth  growth  is  stimulated  by  pressure.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  having  a  crust  of  bread  at  hand 
when  we  eat  oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat,  so  that 
there  shall  be  some  mastication. 

Vaccination.— g//^j//(7/i ;  Does  vac- 
cination prevent  or  moderate  an  attack  of  small- 
pox ?    If  so,  why  ?  D.  F.  8. 

Answer:  It  Is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
practice  that  it  produces  a  substitute  or  milder 
form  of  the  disease.  If  it  does  to  we  ean  not  tell 
why,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  authority 
on  the  subject  who  can  tell  why. 
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Comtnunications  art  invited  on  any  to^i^  of  inters 
•*//  tlu  •writer's  personal  views ^  and  /acts  from  his 
experience  bearing  on  our  subject Sy  being ptt/erred^ 

A  Learned  Oppokent.— -Colorado 
Springs,  Co).,  May  20tb,  18S3— Dear  Editor: 
When  we  re^pird  the  criticisms  which  the  varioiiA 
sciences  are  continually  undergoing,  we  are  re- 
minded that  of  Phrenoloiiry  in  particular  it  may 
be  said,  its  critics  are  generally  those  who  know 
not  what  they  criticise.  Of  this  fact  we  have 
had  several  illustrations  in  our  amateur  experi- 
ence aB  a  Phrenologi«it ;  cases  in  which  the  most 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  "  Science  of  the 
Mind'*  came  from  IndiWduals  entirely  ignorant 
•f  what  they  unsparingly  declaimed  against. 

Sitting  in  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day,  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  on  the  piazia  of  the  Commer- 
cial House,  Ogden,  Utah,  we  were  In  pleasant 
converse  with  a  friend,  who,  on  a  turn  in  the 
conversation,  to  more  strongly  emphasise  his  as- 
sertion, exclaimed :  **  Now  I  believe  that  as 
strongly  as  you  do  Phrenology  ! "  **  Well,  I 
hope  you  do  not  believe  that !  *'  was  the  almost 
instant  rejoinder  of  a  gentleman  who  sat  near  us, 
but  who  hud  not,  until  this  moment,  taken  part 
in  the  conversation.  He  was  appareled  perfectiy, 
in  appearance  pompous,  self-esteem  greatly  pre- 
ponderating over  natural  or  acquired  capacity, 
and  this  wa3  cvidentiy  his  first  trip  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  West 

To  his  "Well,  I  hope  you  do  not  believe 
that ! "  I  Instantiy  replied,  "  I  certainly  do.*»  As 
soon  as  his  astonishment  at  my  audacious  utter- 
ance had  subsided  sufficiently  to  give  him  vocal 
control,  he  put  in  a  sledge-hammer  blow  by  ask- 
ing, "Have  you  ever  read  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  f'  I  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  read  the 
^)pular  Science  Monthly^  and  I  read  In  that  jour- 
nal, not  many  days  ago,  an  article  which,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  make  still  stronger  my 
faith  in  Pbrenologicul  Science."  This  was  try- 
ing his  patience.  He  no  doubt  looked  upon  me 
as  intolerably  ignorant  and  impudent.  After  a 
few  more  questions  and  answers,  I  determined 
to  make  a  bold  stntkc,  even  at  the  expense  of 
strictiy  delicate  courtesy,  to  fathom  his  knowl- 
edge, which  I  believed  shallow  enough  in  this 
direction,  but  of  which  he  had  an  overmaster- 
ing sense,  as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  a  lead- 
line, unless  cast  into  hi^  intellectual  sea  by  a 
Tyndall  or  an  Agassis,  and  I  plumply  put  this 
query,  **Who  is  the  editor  of  the  Bipidnr  Sei- 
enee  Monthly f'^  He  could  not  tdl  me:  bnt 
gathering  hims^  up  for  anottier  onslaught,  be 
dii^arged  a  beavy-cetiber  siege  gnn,  loaded 
with  the  hacknejred,  yet  preramably  chain-ehot 
phraeee,  **  There  are  no  men  of  prominence  who 


do  believe  In  Phrenology."    Now  we  were  fairly 
at  war.    I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  that  charge 
before ;  but  that  I  knew  of  a  number  of  "  not 
prominent  men"  who  by  their  patience,  their 
energy,  and  other  such  non-essential  qualities 
as    immense   perceptive   power,    commanding 
strength  of  reflection,  and  towering  moral  force, 
had  won  renown,  of  which  the  proudest  of  any 
period  might  be  envious.     I  told  him  of  one 
Franz  Joseph  Gall,  a  Gkrman  student,  wonder- 
fully precocious  beyond  his  fellows,  who  gradu- 
ated with  high  encomiums,  entered  on  a  rich 
practice  in  the  imperial  city  of  Yienna,  astounded 
his  medical  contemporaries  by  the  acuteness  and 
profundity  of  his  mental  powers,  was  called  to 
be  physician  extraordinary  to  the  royal  house- 
hold, discovered  the  grandest  of  the  sciences, 
first  demonstrated  by  dissections  of  the  human 
brain  its  fibrous  character,  gathered  around  him 
a  host  of  admiring  scientific  friends,  worked  in 
the  then  dark  domain  of  mind  until  the  human 
cranium  became  illuminated  with  a  splendor 
daizling  to  the  mental  vision,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  fogs  and  mists,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  career,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  Hufeland :  '"  Added  more  to  the 
fund  of  our  knowledge  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
bniin  and   its   nervous   connections,  than    he 
thought  it  possible  for  one  man  to  perform  in  a 
life-time.**    And  there  was  another  obscure  Ger- 
man known  as  Spurzbeim,  who  became  Ai  asso- 
ciate of  Gall,  went  to  Britain  and  spread  the 
doctrines  among  the  acutest  of  rea^ooetis,  the 
most  critical  of  observers,  and  the  most  inveter- 
ate opponents ;  taught  the  savants  how  to  dis- 
sect the  brain  without  the  usual  slicing  process, 
unraveling  the  mind  oigan  as  one  might  a  roast 
of  intestines,  and  won  the  Just  and  high  tribute 
of  having  mode  the  most  satisfactory  exposition 
of  brain  function  ever  given  to  the  world,  up  to 
that  time.    Coming  to  America,  he  had  but  just 
commenced  to  pour  out  his  fioods  of  learning  to 
as  brilliant  an  audience  as  onr  country  could  af- 
ford, when  death  ended  his  grand  career,  and 
this  not  prominent  man  was  followed  to  Mount 
Aubnm  by  the  homage  of  an  entire  dty.    And 
there   was  that  unpretentious  Scotch  lawyer, 
€k)orge  Combe,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Spnrz- 
heim  descended  with  Just  fitness,  who  wrote  a 
wonderful  book,  a  handlx>ok  of  the  natural 
laws,  styled  as  ubiquitous  by  Harriet  Martinean, 
translated  into  five  langnages,  run  through  hun- 
dreds of  editions,  the  delight  of  thouaands  of 
master  minds.     We  might  add  more  namee  of 
not  prominent  men— referring  him  to  Vlmont 
and  Bronssais  of  Paris,  the  former  the  recipient 
of  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  French  Institute, 
for  presenting  the  finest  collection  of  crania,  il- 
lustrative of  brain  physiology.    We  could  name 
grand  old  Bllioteon,  shrewd  Abomethy,  brimaat 
Barrows,  conadentions  Hoppe,  coloeaal  ChAl* 
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men,  and  logical  Wbately.  In  our o wo  country 
we  proudly  point  to  such  men  as  John  Bell, 
M.D.,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Dr. 
Samuel  Georyire  Morton,  anthor  of  *^  Crania  Amor- 
icar-a,**  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Camochan,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  surgeons  in  the  United  States. 
Oar  opponent,  however,  had  not  heard  of  these 
men.  nor  had  be  the  remotest  Isnowledge  of  one 
Dr.  Ferrier,  of  London,  who  caused  Kuch  a  rip- 
ple in  metaphysical  circles  hy  hid  experiments  a 
few  years  ago.  But  we  forbore  to  press  him 
further.  Yours  for  truth,        c.  u.  alby. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Lyons  Bicycle  Club 
has  Just  made  an  extraordinary  tricycle  Journey, 
accompanied  by  bis  wife,  on  a  two-seated  ma- 
chine. They  went  from  Lyons,  through  Nice, 
Genoa,  and  Rome,  to  Naples,  letuming  vid  Flor- 
ence and  Turin— a  Journey  of  3,800  miles,  at  an 
average  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day  on  the  road. 
Score  one  for  the  tricycle. 

Db.  Alicv  Bbnnbtt  is  chief  physician  In  the 
female  department  of  the  Norrlstown  Insane 
Asylum;  Dr.  Agnes  Johnson,  of  Zauesville, 
Ohio,  is  assistant  physician  in  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Insane  Asylum ;  Dr.  Margaret  Clevcs  is  the  chief 
physician  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Harris  burg,  where  Doctors  Jane  Carver  and 
Anna  Kuglej-  are  assistants ;  and  Dr.  Emma 
Boon  tias  lately  been  appointed  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Richardson  in  the  insane  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse. 

CoLOiiBL  Geoboe  Washingtok  Jonbs,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Texas,  is  the  tallest  man 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  wears 
blue  flannel  or  checked  gingham  shirts,  without 
collar  or  cuffs,  coarse  boots,  and  homespun 
clothes.  He  lives,  in  Washington,  in  a  half-fur- 
nished, un painted,  uncarpeted,  and  unswept 
back-attic  room  lighted  only  by  a  gas-Jet  In  the 
ball.  While  his  colleagues  feast  daintily  in  the 
Cupitol  catd,  he  eats  a  lunch  of  apples  and  gin- 
gerbread at  his  desk.  But  .this  crude,  harsh  life 
Ls  Invested  with  pathos  and  nobility  by  the  fact 
that  its  sacrifices  are  made- for  the  sake  of  needy 
ones  at  home. 


WISDOM. 

^  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  Med." 

Hi  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  rarely  imitates, 
Is  a  fraenian.— Klopstock. 

Osa&actbe  gives  splendor  to  youth,  god  awe 
to  wrinUad  skin  and  gray  hairs.— Embbsoit. 

OpPOSTUBiTfBS  are  very  sensitive  things.  If 
you  slight  them  on  their  first  visit  they  seldom 
oooMagalii. 


Tub  best  way  to  discipline  one's  heart  against 
scandal  is  to  believe  all  stories  false  which  ought 
not  to  be  true. 

Thb  science  of  life  may  be  thus  epitomised— 
to  know  well  the  price  of  time,  the  value  of 
things,  and  the  worth  of  people. 

All  dreams  might  be  trusted  if  men  would 
only  bring  their  bodies  into  such  a  state,  before 
going  to  sleep,  as  to  leave  nothing  tliat  miglit 
occasion  error  or  perturbation  in  their  dreams. — 
Plato. 

Most  men  call  fretting  a  minor  fault,  a  foible, 
and  not  a  vice,  but  there  is  no  vice  known  be- 
sides that  of  drunkenness,  which  can  so  utterly 
destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  home. 


MIRTH. 

*^  A  little  nonftense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

"  Ton  are  as  full  of  airs  as  a  music  box,**  said 
a  young  man  to  a  girl  who  refused  to  let  him  es- 
cort her  home.  **  That  may  be,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  I  don*t  go  with  a  crank." 

Gbbman  friend  :  **  De  bicture  you  haf  balntcd 
is  most  puUful ;  dere  is  only  von  vord  in  de  En- 
glish lanckguige  vich  describes  it,  and  I  haf  vor- 
gotten  iu" 

**  WuvTED,  a  distinguished  and  healthy-look- 
ing man  to  be  a  *  cured  patient  *  in  a  doctor's 
waiting-room.  Address  I.  B.  B.,  Poste  Res- 
tante.** — French  AdwrtUemerU. 

A  MiLLiOMAJBB,  who  wos  looking  at  a  level 
tract  of  land  which  he  had  Just  bought  at  an  ex- 
travagant price,  said  to  the  agent  who  had  made 
the  sale,  "  I  do  admire  a  rich  green  flat"  **  So 
do  I,**  signiflcantly  replied  the  agent 

•*  I  CALL  that  very  rare,"  said  Jones  to  a  work-. 
man  who  had  done  some  work  for  him.  **  Ah !  *' 
answered  the  workman,  highly  pleased.  **  Yes,** 
went  on  Jones,  "rare,  very  rare,  not  half  done.** 
Tliat  cooked  the  workman,  and  he  rethred. 

A  LADT  In  town  painted  a  plaque  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner,  and  sent  it  by  express  to  a 
friend.  Soon  after  a  note  of  acknowledgment 
came,  in  which  the  lady  stated  that  "  it  is  alto- 
gether too  nice  to  use  every  day,  so  1  only  use  it 
for  a  bread  plate  when  we  have  company.'* 
Practical ! 

Thbbb  is  a  wealthy  brewer  in  Montreal  who 
built  a  chureh  and  inscribed  on  it,  *^  This  churcb 
was  erected  by  Thomas  Molson,  at  bis  sole  ex- 
pense. Hebrews  x.'*  Some  of  the  MoGUl  Col- 
lege boys  got  a  ladder  one  night  and  altered  the 
inscription  so  as  to  mftke  it  read,  **  This  cburck 
was  erooted  by  Thomas  Molson,  at  bia  soul's  emr 
pense.    He  brews  XX.** 
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•'PROGRESS  And  poverty." 

Henry  George's  Book  Reviewed., 


The  problem  presented  for  discussion  by  Henry 
G«on^  l3  this :  "  Why  have  not  labor-savini;^  in- 
vcnlionsllgUtoned  the  toil  and  improved  the  con- 
ditloQ  of  the  laborer  vastly  more  than  they  have  ?" 
He  propo#e.«  U\  solve  this  problem  by  the  methods 
of  political  economy,  which  he  considers  as  exact 
a  edeQcj}  uq  astronomy,  i.  e.,  the  kind  of  polit- 
ical economy,  the  basic  laws  of  which  he  has  **dis- 
covcnjd*" 

In  Clinp.  L  he  asks:  "Why,  in  spite  of  In- 
creflflc  tn  [productive  i)ower,  do  waf^es  tend  to  a 
mfruiuum  !^ '"  It  should  be  stated  right  here  that 
from  the  dtdiidpoint  of  the  writer  and  all  other 
8ocJallBtfl  of  till  schools,  this  question  has  very 
little  mterest,  because  wo  aU  propose  to  do  away 
wltb  wages,  at  least  as  a  limit  to  income.  To  us, 
then,  thi?  poHtical  economy,  running  on  the  old 
lines,  ia  a  mass  of  dreary,  obsolete  rubbish — of 
lucongrultitM  and  absurdities.  That  is  the  cbar- 
ftcl^r  given  by  George  to  the  works  of  the  ccono- 
mlfels  who  preceded  Aim/  and  yet  he  walks  right 
on  in  tUcLr  footsteps,  proclaiming  rather  loudly 
(for  a  man  who  is  really  quite  modest)  that  he  is 
hewing^  new  paths  through  the  jungles  of  error, 
in  which  aU  mituklnd  may  walk. 
,  But  his  book  is  very  nseful  as  a  thorough  ex- 
position or  the  evils  of  land  monopoly ;  and  there 
are  many  brii;Ut  and  noble  utterances  In  It  He 
waatcD  u  grtiut  part  of  it  in  whacking  at  the  old 
economist?,  as  with  a  stuffed  circus  club.  Ho 
hitt;  tlietr  ^yf^tems  softly  with  his  imi>erfect 
weapon,  insteiid  of  Idlling  them  outright  with  a 
n^al  dub,  OS  they  deserve.  The  people  have 
ficJfcil  upon  Geon^e  because  they  were  very  hun- 
gry for  a  new  economist,  Just  as  they  seized  up- 
on MeClelinti  when  they  were  longing  for  a  mili- 
tary  gtaat. 

Much  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  dismally 
dull  riding.  George  has  soaked  himself  in  the 
old  cconofnists,  and  befogged  himself  with  their 
fiophIbtrlL-6.  lie  has  a  mighty  struggle  with  them 
at  firjt  00  a  question  that  does  not  interest  true 
radicals,  vl£  :  '*  Are  wageis  fixed  by  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  laborei^  and  the  amount  of 
capital  devoted  to  the  employment  of  labor?" 
SocIallUst^,  of  all  sorto,  propose  that  the  laborer 
■hall  be  n  Joint  owner  in  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  rllBtribntion,  and  have  ceased  todls- 
cu&i  such  radios. 

As  a  dcfi'nder  of  usury  C^i^  is  simply  yy*^A^ 
jSd  /  He  hQ«  two  pets— the  capitalist  and  the  la- 
borer; and  it  is  "wftges  and  interest,  interest 
and  wjig^^s  "  all  through  the  book.  No  WQuder ; 
when  be  founds  so  much  of  his  philosophy  npon 
tl;i<}  U^u;iilng>  of  the  Jew  banker,  Ricardo,  who 


helped  the  younger  Peel  to  bring  specie  pay- 
ment and  ruin  upon  England  fifty  years  ogo. 
Even  the  mildest  of  Socialiftto  wish  to  bring 
usury,  rents,  and  profita  to  the  lowest  possible 
point  The  next  noUcenble  feature  of  the  book 
is  an  able  and  thorough  argument  te  show  that 
wages  are  drawn  from  the  product  of  labor.  This 
is  useful  for  his  conservutive  readers ;  but  radi- 
cals need  no  such  argument.  He  shows  that 
Adam  Smith  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  in  not 
clinging  to  his  doctrine  that  *'  TheprodvdxqfUOwr 
eofutUutea  the  natural  recompente  or  toaget  qf  labor;^* 
and  then  makes  the  same  misteke  himself  by 
fostering  interest 

Ho  next  attacks  Malthus,  who,  he  says,  came 
Just  in  Ume  to  bolster  up  aristocracy.  So  does 
he,  with  his  pro-usury  argumente.  He  shows 
that  if  Malthus  was  right,  the  sacred  Confucius 
family  would  now  number  800  septillions  instead 
of  22,000 ;  and  testifies  that  the  Hindoos  have  only 
(under  British  rule)  suffered  from  **  financial 
famines  "-^lack  of  money ;  food  being  abundant 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  pages  of  what  he 
considers  very  close  logic  bring  us  to  a  hunt  for 
the  *'  somebody  "  who  is  destroying  Christendom 
in  the  *' Distribution  of  Wealth."  He  begins 
again  to  search  for  the  **law  of  wages,"  the  ex- 
istence of  which  all  thorough  radicals  deny.  He 
is  led  into  vast  labyrinttis  of  useleBs  argument 
by  first  admitting  that  the  produce  of  labor  is  to 
be  divided  among  land -owners,  laborers,  and 
capitalists.  This  is  all  that  the  British  Houae  of 
Lords  demands.  No  wonder  the  elegant  people 
who  gave  the  Henry  George  benefit  in  Stein  way 
Hall  are  ready  to  "  swear  by  George."  Hia  mis- 
takes arise  from  his  lack  of  a  clear  idea  of  human 
rights. 

In  Book  III. he  secies  the  supposed  laws  of 
rent,  interest,  and  wages,  founding  much  npon 
Ricardo's  law  of  rent,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  rubbish  that  goes  overboard  when  Justice 
is  inaugurated,  by  cither  land  limitation  or  Ite 
collective  ownership. 

He  follows  the  old  economiste  through  these 
mases,  because  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  spic-spau 
new  attachment  to  their  machine,  thatwiU  make 
it  work  smoothly,  viz  :  ''  the  abolition  qfaU  taxe$ 
except  upon  land^  This  he  supposes  will  de- 
stroy land  monopoly.  The  plan  was  advocated 
by  Quesnay  and  Turgot  in  France  in  the  last 
century.  I  look  less  to  such  coercive  measures 
than  to  co-operation  and  other  tpontaneout  and 
nanrcoercive  methods— the  growth  of  unfettered 
human  association. 

His  defense  of  usury  is  f^ringly  ioconsistenl 
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Hark  these  three  points :  1.  The  burden  of  this 
book  is  thut  private  property  in  land  should  be 
.practically  abolished.  2.  On  page  145  he  says 
that  **  land  Includes  all  natural  opportunities  or 
forces,  and  labor  all  human  exertion^*;  and  yet 
8.  His  grand  point  In  defense  of  interest  is  given 
on  page  iri2,  where  he  saye  :  **  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  cause  [or  Justification}  of  in- 
terest, or  the  Increase  of  capital  over  and  above 
that  due  to  labor,  viz :  There  are,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  movements  which  make  up  the  everlasting  flux 
of  nature  certain  vital  currents,  which  will,  if  we 
use  them,  aid  us,  with  a  force  indepeiideut  of  our 
own  efforts.  In  turning  mutter  into  forms  we  de- 
sire—that is  to  say,  into  wealth/' 

Oh,  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  Lo  and  be- 
hold !  because  bees  gather  honey  and  cattle  in- 
crease and  com  grows  while  we  sleep — because 
bountiful  mother  nature  gives  us  something  for 
nothing— therefore  we  are  Justified  in  extorting 
something  for  nothing  from  those  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  who  have  not  the  same  access  to  her  fer- 
tile bosom  that  we  have !  In  other  places,  as 
on  p.  876,  he  directly  contradicts  thb  and  says : 
**  Haiure  givet  to  labor  and  to  labor  alone.  In  a 
very  Garden  of  Eden  a  man  would  starve  but 
for  human  exertion.** 

.  Again  he  goes  Into  long  disquisi;tions  about  the 
milk  of  a  cow  being  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  raising  her.  This  is  nonsense.  In  a 
free  country,  where  all  who  wish  have  access  to 
land,  these  spontaneous  products  soon  become  a 
drug,  compared  with  the  artificial  products,  and 
people  rush  Into  manufactures  and  other  pursuits 
where  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  better  return  for 
labor.  Milk  is  valueless  on  the  South  American 
pampas.  It  is  u  strange  fact  that  Qeorge  contin- 
ually, as  in  the  milk  argument,  turns  over  to  cap- 
ital what  according  to  his  own  showing  belongs 
wholly  to  land,  viz :  that  spontaneous  outcome 
of  the  vftal  forces  of  nature. 

As  he  passes  on  it  Is  land,  land,  land.  Its  mar- 
gin of  cultivation,  its  rent,  etc.,  etc,  control  all 
huQiun  events.  When  we  reach  Book  IV.  (half 
through)  he  has  got  us,  by  what  he  considers  the 
sternest  logic,  to  the  conclusion  that  **  rent  is  the 
receiver  of  the  increased  produotlon  4hat  mate- 
rial progress  gives.**  But  the  clear-headed  read- 
er mast  say,  **  Not  proven.** 

He  wallows  ever  In  the  mire  of  Ricardo.  Ue 
ignores  our  greatest  American  economist,  Henry 
C.  Carey,  whose  central  doctrine,  that  *'  the  ehUf 
object  qftrue  polUieal  economy  is  the  remomd  qfob- 
&tade$  to  human  asiociation^**  affords  a  spU'ndid 
basis  for  the  system  that  I  advocate,  viz:  Co- 
oPBiUTiov  PLiUS  LANi>  LIMITATION.  For  In- 
stance, that  each  occupied  township  should  be 
owned  by  a  co- operative  society,  containing 
about  as  many  people  as  would  give  .each  family 
160  acres,  or  whatever  limit  the  law  might  pro- 
ride. 


At  the  close  of  George*s  chapter  on  **  Improve- 
ments in  the  Arts,**  he  makes  the  assertion  that 
if  our  Government  became  a  model  of  purity  and 
economy,  the  effect  would  simply  be  to  Increase 
the  value  of  real  estate,  and  *'  not  to  raise  wages 
or  interest.**  He  seems  not  to  see  the  plague 
of  usury.  Could  anytHing  be  more  preposter- 
ous than  his  statement  that  the  increased 
wealth  of  England  has  all  gone  to  rent  f  En- 
gland, that  plunders  the  world  by  its  system  of 
finance,  trade,  and  manufactures.  Excepting 
a  few  immense  proprietors,  the  English  lan4- 
holders  are  mere  paupers  compared  with  the 
bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers.  What  Is 
a  Marquis  of  Westminster  to  a  Rothschild— an 
Astor,  with  his  $50,000,000— the  plunder  of  four 
generations— to  a  Gould,  with  his  |S)UO,000,000  or 
more,  the  absorption  of  fifteen  years  ?  Fawcett 
estimates  English  soil  at  $20,000,000,000,  a  growth 
of  3,000  years ;  while  her  other  wealth— mostly 
gathered  in  fifty  years— is  $40,000,000,000.  Now 
the  income  from  $20,000,000,000  can  not  be  over 
three  per  cent,  or  say  $600,030,000.  And  since 
$3,000,000,000  of  income  pays  income  tax  (not 
levied  on  the  poor)  In  England,  it  is  plain  that 
much  less  than  one-J^fUi  qf  the  income  qf  the  JEngliah 
cctpUalisU  it  DBBrvED  from  laitd. 

On  page  241  he  makes  the  wretched  mistake  of 
saying  that  the  political  economists  have  proved 
that  speculation  and  forestalling  simply  act  as  a 
fly-wheel,  to  steady  the  Interplay  of  production 
and  consumption— a  doctrine  for  which  all  least 
excuse  has  passed  away  since  steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  made  it  possible  to  speedily  put  sur- 
plusage where  it  is  needed.  Even  the  rotten 
Chicago  Produce  Exchange  lately  fixed  a  limit  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  broke  the  ring.  Wealth 
obtained  by  speculators  Is  a  mortgage  upou  labor. 
His  next  argument,  as  to  the  effect  of  Increased 
produc'tion  in  enslaving  laborers — because  for- 
sooth all  surplus  goes  to  rent,  and  increased  pro- 
duction tempts  employers  to  drive  laborers— sug- 
gests to  me  what  is,  perhaps,  my  strongest  argu- 
mentagainst  his  land  taxation,  viz :  that  the  latter 
would  no  more  benefit  the  laborer,  when  owner- 
ship was  not  limited,  than  taxing  slave  property 
would  benefit  the  slave.  A  heavy  tax  on  slaves 
would  drive  the  bulk  of  them  into  the  gangs  of 
the  rich  slave-owners,  especially  those  having  the 
most  fertile  lands.  Theee,  having  capital  and 
machinery  and  a  multitude  of  hands,  could  work 
the  latter  on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit  than 
small  owners.  So  also  a  heavy  land  tax.  Instead 
of  bringing  a  greater  division  of  land  oraong 
small  owners,  would  only  turn  over  to  poor  buy- 
ers such  land  as  could  not  be  worked  profitably  By 
anybody.  Of  course  it  would  produce  a  cheap- 
ening of  agricultural  products,  and  a  demand  for 
hired  labor ;  for  the  proprietors  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  make  their  great  possessions  pay, 
rather  than  let  them  go  for  taxes.    But  so  loo^^ 
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as  imiDigratioD  remalucd  uorestricteO,  our  great 
land-owners  would  go  on  enticing  all  the  op- 
pptrs>e<t  racL'8  of  the  old  world  into  their  vaat 
T>[^nijitL0ia9 ;  and  the  price  of  labor  would  not 
ti^c  tnuc  \i .  How  differently  land  limitation  would 
iforK  !  If  it  became  the  law  that  no  person  was 
to  own  more  than  say  TOO  acres,  all  this  fever  of 
biid'srrtibbltig  would  subside,  and  ever)*  indus- 
trloiifi  pci-^on  would  be  insured  access  to  a  living 
pnrlfon  uf  the  earth. 

He  trit'M  to  back  up  his  theory  by  ;]^ving  facts 
ahnut  California  mining  Innds.  But  bonanza 
]dn>r!i  woiild  laugh  at  hiii  surface  tax,  were  it 
forty  fold  what  he  proposes.  Nothing  but  Gov- 
i*mm(!tit  ownership  of  mines  and  graduated  tax- 
XI t Ion  cuuid  curb  such  monstrouities.  The  fact 
t*,  r^nt  ukcfl  what  is  left  by  the  other  monopo- 
lic^f  niliiua  the  minimum  that  labor  must  have. 

Re  thinks  he  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
potato— a  cheap  food— brodght  only  benefit  to 
Irish  landlords,  and  even  caused  the  famines. 
These  i  He  eta  were  caused  by  the  fact  that  En- 
Uflund  IjLid  brutally  reftised  to  allow  Ireland  any 
but  a^rrk'iiltural  industry.  His  doctrine  and  his 
remt'dy  Unvc  a  considerable  opptlcation  to  such 
A  country.  He  is  ^Uho  right  man  in  the  right 
|ilace  ^'  111  going  to  Ireland.  He  properly  in- 
f-t:inc-es  (?liina  to  prove  that  education  without 
Jtjatkrif  will  not  lift  a  race.  He  actually  devotes 
( hr4,^c  i^r^tii'C  paged  to  **  co-operation  **  as  a  remedy 
and  womlcrs  that  people  make  such  a  fuss  about 
\\  —liu-opt^ ration,  the  king  of  all  reforms. 

Hl^  hni^  this  queer  passage  about  the  g^duated 
income  tax:  **It  is  evident  that  whatever 
H3Vord  or  regulation  and  restriction  is  in  itself 
LKid.''  As  if  his  land  tax  was  not  exactly  that  t 
Hut  co-opcmtion  is  spontaneous.  He  is  perfectly 
rlirbt  wlu^re  he  says  that  machinery'  has  doomed 
ths  small  farm  ;  **  so  that  any  measure  that 
itierelv  riicilltates  the  greater  subdivision  of  land 
woul<l  be  iooperative." 

lie  falnrly  sees  the  need  of  great  co-operative 
fiirai^.  Here  is  his  one  poor  little  admission, 
uway  over  on  p.  421:  **I  am  inclined  to  think 
tliiat  t]ic  result  of  confiscating  rent  [by  his  tax] 
would  be  to  cause  the  organization  of  labor— 
whertjver  large  capitals  are  used— to  assuqae  the 
c<»-oper.tll  V4.'  form ;  since  the  more  equal  diffusion 
of  wi?jltb  would  unite  capitalist  and  laborer  in 
the  ^ame  i>erson.  But  whether  this  would  be  so 
m  not  \^  of  little  moment** ! !  I 

I  am  hiippy  to  ain^e  with  him  and  the  Social 
Demot^mts  In  thinking  that  the  soil  of  a  munici- 
pality *bould  be  practically  owned  by  It  I  would 
have  It  i«liup1y  rented ;  he  would  take  the  round- 
aboat  method  of  a  high  land  tax.  A  striking  dis- 
proof of  hia  doctrine  that  the  landlord  takes  all 
iurtilu^,  1^  found  in  the  fact  that  all  through  Eu- 
fopo  tliti  Jews— denied  the  right  to  own  land — 
^\  %  vi:ry  disproportionate  share  of  everything 
el*f ,  Aiid  «re  practically  masters  of  the  situation ; 


and  will  be  here  and  there  unless  we  have  a  new 
and  righteous  civilixation. 

Qeorge*s  plan  amounts  to  this:  The  whole 
community  is  to  put  its  hand  into  one  pockot 
and  take  out  the  rent,  and  put  it  in  its  other 
pocket!  His  confiscated  rent  is  to  be  divided 
between  those  who  work  and  those  who  do  not ; 
while  our  "co-operation  plus  land  limitation**  will 
give  each  man  something  like  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor.  The  Hmitationist  believes,  with  the  mosi 
radical,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living  gen- 
eration .  He  demands  limitation  as  the  most  ex- 
pedient,  practical,  and  permanent  cure  of  laud 
monopol}'.  A  chief  obsticle  to  Oeorge*6  tax 
would  be,  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  money 
back  into  the  hands  of  those  real  producers  from 
whom  it  was  robbed. 

As  the  rents  of  the  United  States  would  great- 
ly exceed  the  present  taxes,  he  has  schemes  for 
expending  the  surplus  In  magnificent  improve- 
ments that  would  require  an  army  of  officials, 
and  yet  he  upholds  his  plan  as  much  better  than 
Government  ownership  of  laud,  because  that 
"would  involve  a  needless  extension  of  Gov- 
erament  machinery !  **  (p.  863).  He  incidentally 
admits  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  should  be 
controlled  by  Government 

He  draws  a  dismal  picture  of  the  e>il8  coming 
from  taxing  everything  bat  land.  Practical  peo- 
ple know  that  pretty  heavy  taxation  is  pleasing 
to  the  large  operators  in  any  industry,  because  it 
kills  off  the  small  ones.  Agrlcalture,  as  shown, 
is  no  exception.  He  admits  that  assessors  are 
now  continually  bribed  to  undervalue  real  estate. 
How  much  worse  would  this  be  where  the  land 
tax  was  the  only  tax,  and  owners  were  making 
frantic  efforts  to  evade  it ! 

Upoa  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  if 
George*s  double-back-action  tax  is  uature*s  bal- 
ance-wheel, nature  has,  in  this  regard,  adopted 
a  very  round  about  method— though  her  methods 
are  usually  very  direct.  samubl  lbavitt. 
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In  this  department  we  ^ive  s/tmrl  rettiewt  of  tuck 
New  Books  as  publishers  tee  fit  to  tend  ttt.  In  thett 
reviews  we  seek  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satit' 
fact-yrily  and  Justly ^  and  mltti  to  /urnitk  our  reader* 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  vol' 
umt/or  personal  use.  li  is  our  with  to  notice  iho 
better  class  of  books  issuinjfr  from  the  press ^  and  wo 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  pu Mi- 
cations^  etpecially  those. related  in  any  way  to  mental 
a$$d physiological  science.  IVe  can  usually  sup^y  any 
of  those  noticed. 

What  is^Bright's  Disease?  Its  Cura- 
biilty.  By  Seth  Pancoast,  M.D.,  author  of 
"Treatise  onConsumpUon.'*  "The  fiUtbbala,*' 
etc  With  iUustrations.  pp.  150.  Price,  $L 
Published  by  the  author  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  alarming  Increase  of  diseases  affecting  th^ 

kidneys  warrants  the  special  attentton  of  the 
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writer  pn  n>c(Ucal  toplcSf  and  we  are  pleased  to 
welcome  this  small  volmne  from  a  Rpcclalist  who 
CQtertains  au  euQoura^iiij]^  view  of  the  onrabilltj 
of  what,  has  been  regarded  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  the  most  part  a  deadly  disease.  He 
describes  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  moditications  wrought  by  disease 
in  the  acute  and  chronic  stages.  The  symptoms 
and  phenomena  of  Bright^s  disease  are  detailed, 
and  while  we  should  haye  welcomed  a  more 
generous  discussion  of  the  causes,  we  dre  pleased 
to  note  the  emphasis  laid  upon  moderate  drink- 
ing msl  "potential  cause,"  not  only  of  Bright* s 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  but  also  of  gout,  heart 
trouble,  and  liver  derangements.  The  advice 
given  for  treatment  is  in  the  main  of  the  hygienic 
class,  and  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  we 
cordially  approve  it — those  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  offoetUDg  in  any  material  de- 
gree the  value  of  the  book  to  the  public. 

The  Deems  Birthday  Book.  Selections 
from  the  Writbigs  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  New  York.  Arranged  by  Sara  Kea- 
blea  Hunt.    pp.  896,  extra  cloth.    Price,  $1.35. 

A  very  neatly  printed  and  bound  volume  this 
is,  exhibiting  excellent  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  compiler  and  Instc  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
Ibher.  The  "idea"  Mrs.  Hunt  bus  wrought  out 
is  a  pretty  one.  Each  day  of  the  year  is  repre- 
sented by  tt  selection  always  illustrative  of  some 
practical  truth  in  moral  or  secular  affairs,  from 
sermons  delivered  by  Dr.  Deems.  And  oppo- 
site to  those  selections  are  blanks  which  may  be 
filled  up  by  autographs.  Some  signatures  in  fac- 
simile of  prominent  clergymen  and  authors  illus- 
trate the  method.  The  selections  are  in  many 
cases  Jewels  of  condensed  thought,  and  appro- 
priate for  iustmction  and  admonition.  We  re- 
gard the  book  well  adapted  for  daily  reference  ; 
the  reading  of  one  of  the  brief  selections  at  the 
begii^ing  of  a  day  would  help  a  person  along 
the  way  of  life. 

Orders  for  the  book  will  be  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Hunt,  who  is  editor  of  the  ChrUUan  Worker^  at 
758  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Voice  of  the  Home  ;  or.  How  Roy 
went  West,  and  How  he  came  Home  Again. 
By  Mrs.  S.  M.  I.  Hf  nrj',  author  of  "  The  Pledge 
and  the  Cross,"  "  Victoria,"  etc.  12mo,  pp. 
406.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York :  NaUonal  Tem- 
perance Society  and  Publication  House. 

A  bright  and  eloquent  book  which  must  please 
the  young  reader  and  impress  its  lessons  of  pure 
morality  upon  the  dawning  mind.  To  describe 
its  plot  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  use  the 
language  of  Miss  Willard,  who  finds  in  Mrs. 
Henry  a  valoablo  coadjutor  in  circulating  tem- 
perance truths : 

**  As  (he  Home  speaks  so  is  the  Boy— this  Is  the 
key^Dote  of  the  present  volume.    It  iUuBtmtefi 


how  alcohol  kills  in  spite  of  Gospel  teaching ; 
what  power  it  has  to  def^t  the  best  effort  of  the 
most  honest  Ohrietian  motlier ;  and  how  surely 
it  will  do  Ue  own  work  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts-- 
if  she  give  it  a  chan«*e.  The  story  places  empha- 
sis upon  the  solenui  fact  that  the  wine-glass  and 
cider-mug  are  not  rendered  hannless  because 
they  stand  on  the  same  table  with  the  family 
Bible ;  nay,  their  curse  is  all  the  more  deadly  be- 
cause of  the  height  from  which  their  devotees 
must  fall  in  such  a  case. 

*^  Roy,  the  central  figure  in  the  picture,  is  a 
model  of  physical  strength ;  has  a  true  and  ten- 
der heart,  and  eborisboa  the  dream  o(  noble  man- 
hood. But  the  physical  law  of  cause  and  effect 
written  in  his  members,  defeats  him  at  every 
point ;  his  mother^$  wine  which  she  taught  him  to 
love,  being  the  earliest  *  procuring  cause  *  o^  his 
resultant  ruin.  Precisely  what  is  needed,  and 
ail  that  is  essential  in  most  Christian  homes,  is  an 
arreet  qf  thougTit;  and  the  parents  who  would 
not  find  in  this  story  an  arrest  of  the  most  em- 
phatic character  are  few  and  far  between." 

For  Girls.  A  special  Physiology,  being  a 
supplement  to  the  study  of  crencral  physiolo- 
gy. By  E.  R.  Shepherd.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  aOO,  cloth,  price  $1.00.  Published  by  Fow- 
ler dB  Wells,  New  York. 

The  number  of  volumes  on  medical  topics 
adapted  to  popular  uses  is  vastly  on  the  increase. 
Within  a  year  or  so  we  have  been  called  upon 
almost  weekly  to  examine  some  new  treatise.  In 
many  cases  these  boolcs  have  been  prepared  by 
physicians  of  extensive  practice  and  experience 
in  response  to  a  popular  demand  which  has  been 
increasing.  Treatises  of  the  special  or  private 
type  are  few  comparatively,  on  account  chiefly 
of  the  difficulty  found  by  most  authors  in  setting 
forth  the  matters  within  their  range  in  such  a 
way  as  only  to  instruct  and  aid  the  young  and  in- 
experienced. Tbete  are  valuable  worits  in  print 
which  are  much  marred  by  their  fervid  style,  and 
there  are  many  which  have  been  published  mere- 
ly as  advertising  experiments,  and  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indiscreet  and  ignorant,  are  pro- 
ductive of  ^sitlve  harm. 

The  present  work  appears  to  us  to  contain  as 
few  defects  is  the  way  of  presenting  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  is  specially  devoted  as  could  bo 
expected  in  any  case,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  comprehensive  in  its  range  of  instruction, 
meriting  commendation  for  the  particularity 
with  which  it  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the 
young  reader  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
personal  physiology  to  health  and  happiness.  4- 
book  designed  for  girls,  to  be  perfect,  should  be 
written  by  a  woman,  it  being  understood,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  she  possesses  a  thorough 
famiUarity  with  the  subject  she  discusses. 

Publishers  often  receive  Uiqulries  fr^m  solieit- 
ous  parents,  with  regard  to  t  book  of  phjslolog* 
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loal  character,  which  may  be  placed  Id  the  haodp 
Df  a  joiuiji^  daughter,  and  famish  her  with  that 
mformation  which  is  so  essential  to  normal  de- 
velopment in  that*  critical  period  of  life  which 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seven- 
teen. We  have  received  many  such  inquiries, 
and  have  regretted  much  that  there  was  not  Just 
such  a  treatise  at  command.  We  have  examined 
Mrs.  Sbepherd^s  contribution  to  this  line  of  lit- 
erature with  much  care,  and  are  pleased  to  cay 
that  we  can  heartily  commend  It,  and  that  it  will 
meet  the  want  just  alluded  to,  as  no  other  book 
we  know  has  met  it  The  author  indicates  an 
unusual  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  feminine  organization,  and 
also  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  other  phases 
of  social  relationship  belonging  to  woman  in  her 
every -day  life.  She  claims  nothing  new,  and  she 
claims  no  special  originality,  but  she  can  claim 
au  extensive  examination  of  the  general  field 
covered  by  her  subject,  and  a  more  than  common 
discrimination  in  gleaning  just  such  material 
from  general  professional  experience  as  is  best 
adapted  to  her  purposes. 

The  sixteen  chapters  cover  such  topics  as 
counsel  to  mothers  and  teachers — for  the  author 
would  prefer  that  a  girl  read  the  book  under  the 
eye  of  her  mother  or  a  solicitods  friend— the 
physiology  of  woman,  what  constitutes  a  fine 
figure,  how  she  should  dress,  motherhood,  de- 
rangements of  function,  love,  marriage,  etc. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  clear,  simply  collo- 
quial, and  has  nothing  garish  or  prudish  or  mor- 
bid about  it ;  it  is  bright  without  being  flippant 
In  thought ;  agreeable  reading  without  awaken- 
ing anything  of  the  sensual  or  exciting.  It  is  a 
book  well  designed  to  instruct  and  benefit  young 
women,  and  we  feel  that  its  broadcast  circula- 
tion can  not  fall  to  benefit  the  community  in  a 
most  vital  respect. 

"Gypsies":  Why  we  went  Gypsying 
IM  THB  SiBBBAS.  Bv  Dio  Lcwis,  M.D.,  author 
of  "  Our  Digestion,'"*  "  Our  Girls,"  etc.    12mo, 

pp.  214  price .    New  York  :  M.  L.  Hol- 

orook  a  Go. 

This  is  an  amusing  book  in  mapy  respects. 
The  Doctor's  rolicking  humor  comes  out  in  the 
portrayal  of  many  lively  and  ludicrous  incidents 
during  a  late  tour  in  the  mountains  of  iki^  Pa- 
cific coast,  yet  Dr.  Lewif  always  writes  for  a  pur- 
pose, so  in  the  midst  of  his  fun,  he  sows  good 
thought,  suggestions  of  value  for  the  mind  and 
body.  He  touches  upon  the  bad  habits  of  West- 
ern men  with  sharp  irony,  and  contrasts  the  life 
of  abstinence  and  moderation  with  that  of  indul- 
gence and  appetite.    A  pleasant  summer  book. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  July  number  of  the  AtlmUie  MqntMy 
is  prompUy  at  hand  as  osnal.  It  continues  the 
tffory  of  "  TwQ  on  a  Tower,"  in  which  science 
flod  aentiroeiit  are  agreeably  blended.    Among 


the  substantial  articles  are  **  Care  for  a  People 
Under  Despotism,"  "Naval  Grants,''  Marshal 
and  Appointing  Power ;  the  political  consump- 
tion of  seventy-three  millions  of  dollar:*,  in 
which  the  writer  deals  trenchantly  with  certaiu 
well-known  leaders  in  railroad  management  and 
stock  combination,  showing  neither  fear  nor 
favor.  A  fresh  installment  of  the  interesting 
and  practical  studies  of  Southern  life  contains 
some  paragraphs  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
famous  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Lippimcott'b  Maoazine  for  July  at>ounds  in 
summer  reading,  the  sort  which  those  who  are 
at  the  seaside  or  on  the  mountains  find  helpful 
toward  the  enjoyment  of  their  **  dolce  far  niente.*' 
There  are  some  instructive  papers  like  **  In  the 
Heart  of  the  AUeghanies,"  and  **  The  Coal  Mines 
of  the  State  of  Dade,"  but  the  proportion  is 
much  smaller  than  usual. 

Thb  Kansas  City  Review  has  justentered  upon 
its  sixth  volume,  which  indicates  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  scientific  matters  West,  and  has  become 
a  thing  indispensable  to  Western  scholant. 
Among  the  most  notable  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  late  numbers  are  those  on  meteorology. 

Readings  on  Beeb.  A  course  of  readings  on 
beer,  for  local  unions,or  for  temperance  oiganisms 
proper,  by  Miss  Julia  Coleman,  Superintendent 
of  the  Literary  Department,  by  request  of  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  President  of  the  Woman's 
National  Christian  Temperance  Union.  This  is 
a  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  comprising  three  articles 
on  the  nature  of  malt  liquor,  the  effect  of  its  mis- 
cellaneous drinking  on  crime  and  social  deprav- 
ity in  general.  The  drinking  of  beer  cests  the 
American  people  over  $250,000,000  annually, 
which  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  1$  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  our  children.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary  as  to  the  wicked  waste  of 
money  in  such  a  direction. 

The  Suoab  Beet,  devoted  to  the  culti|aUoa 
of  the  sugar  beet.  Has  this  industry  grown  so 
rapidly  within  a  few  years  as  to  require  a  special 
organ  ?  There  are  some  who  think  so,  and  the 
data  contained  in  this  specimen  number  con- 
vincei«  us  that  the  publishers  have  made  no  inju- 
dicious venture.  Beet  sugar  is  much  more  ex- 
tensively used,  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar, 
than  most  people,  deemed  intelligent  about  gen- 
eral matters,  have  any  idea. 

The  Woken  op  Mormonism  ;  or.  The  Story  of 
Polygamy,  as  told  by  the  victims  themselves.  Ed- 
ited by  Jennie  Anderson  Froisetb,  editor  of  th6 
ArUi-B)kygamy  Standard,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Misa  Frances  E. Willurd, 
nda  Supplementary  papers  by  Rev.  Leonard  Ba- 
con, D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  P.  T.  Van  Zile  and  otiMrs. 
12mo,  pp.  460.  C.  G.  Q.  Paine,  Detroit.  The 
spirit  of  thia  warmly -written  volume  Is  indicated 
sufficiently  in  the  title,  and  needs  no  f^uther 
defcriptiOD. 
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RUDOLPH    VIRCHOW, 

THE  EMINENT  PHYSIOLOGIST  AND  ARCHiEOLOGIST. 

'^"'HIS  portrait  indicates  power  arising  part  of  the  forehead,  and  by  length  from 
from  health,  bodily  vigor,  and  a  ,  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  that  region, 
large  brain  so  developed  as  to  be  its  own  he  does  not  need  so  much  co-operation 
engineer.  With  those  immense  percep-  >  and  assistance  as  most  men ;  he  does  not 
tives  indicated  by  fullness  of  the  lower    need  a  tutor,  a  teacher,  a  helper ;   he 
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helps  himself,  hunts  for  the  facts,  and 
knows  them  when  he  finds  them,  and 
how  to  arrange  and  co-ordinate  them. 

He  is  a  critic  of  critics ;  has  the  power 
to  analyze  truth,  to  compare  and  arrange 
facts  and  things,  and  make  knowledge 
practical.  He  has  the  power  to  read 
character  both  in  men  and  animals ;  he 
would  understand  and  teach  the  horse  or 
dog  or  child  better  than  most  men  can, 
and  he  has  a  feminine  intuition,  an  in- 
stantaneous appreciation  of  his  sur- 
roundings. He  forms  judgments  so 
rapidly  that  he  is  not  always  able  to  trace 
the  pathway  of  thought  by  which  he 
reaches  results.  His  language,  and 
memory,  and  perception,  and  power  of 
analysis,  are  the  strong  parts  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  he  has  more  talent  to  gather 
and  organize  facts  than  he  has  in  the  do- 
main of  dry,  hard  logic.  His  head  appears 
to  be  broad  above  and  about  the  ears, 
hence  he  possesses  force  of  character, 
influential  selfish  impulses*  power  to 
smite  his  way  through  opposition,  cour- 
age to  meet,  and  a  strong  desire  to  mas- 
ter, that  which  may  oppose  him.  The 
crown  of  his  head  is  high,  showing  great 
ambition,  persistency,  steadfastness,  pride, 
self-reliance,  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth,  joined  to  integrity  and  justice. 
He  has  a  spirit  that  will  follow  truth  re- 
gardless where  it  may  lead ;  and  though 
he  may  dislike  to  be  blamed  and  to  be- 
come unpopular,  he  feels  as  much  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  convictions  of  truth 
and  duty,  as  a  telegraph  message  does  to 
follow  the  wire,  however  zigzag  or  round- 
about the  course.  He  appears  to  have 
very  strong  social  affection,  especially  the 
qualities  that  make  a  man  fond  of  his 
family,  wife  and  children,  home  and  its 
associations.  The  middle  section  of  the 
top-head  seems  rather  too  low  for  a  good 


balance,  hence  he  has  not  reverence 
enough  for  the  past,  and  for  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  religiously  consider- 
ed, to  feel  obligated  to  follow  or  accept 
them.  He  is  more  honest  than  pious^ 
more  generous  than  devout ;  more  philo- 
sophical and  critical  than  credulous,  but 
he  has  a  world  of  push  and  bravery. 
Such  a  head  would  make  a  capital  leader 
of  an  army,  especially  in  active  service. 
He  has  wonderful  memory  as  well  as 
power  to  gather  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore the  ability  to  recall  his  knowledge 
and  make  a  decided  impression  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lives. 


Rudolph  Virchow,  the  celebrated 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  also 
known  to  some  extent  in  German  affairs 
as  a  politician,  was  born  at  Schivelbefo,. 
in  Pomerania,  on  the  13th  October,  1821 ; 
he  pursued  a  course  of  medical  study 
from  1839  to  1843,  at  the  Pepiniere,  in 
Berlin,  where  he  became  assistant  ph3rsi- 
cian,and  in  1846  prosector  at  the  Charity 
Hospital,  lecturing  meanwhile  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Chirurgery  at  the 
University.  He  was  the  favorite  pupil 
of  the  great  physiologist,  Johann  Muller. 
Later  he  became  editor  of  the  widely 
known  and  important  periodical  Archiv^ 
in  the  departments  of  pathology,  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  also  of  clinical 
medicine.  In  consequence  of  pronounced 
political  views  in, opposition  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government  he  lost  his  university 
professorship,  but  accepted  in  1849  ^^ 
chair  of  pathological  anatomy  at  the 
University  at  Wurzburg.  In  1856,  how- 
ever, he  was  recalled  to  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, and  made  Director  of  the  Patho- 
logical Institute  of  the  Charit6. 

In  1848  the  Prussian  Government  sent 
him  into  Uppei;  Silesia  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  a  famine-epidemic  raging 
there,  and  in  1852  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment also  invited  him  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  a  similar  epidemic  in  the 
Spessart.      In    1859  'he   explored   the 
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western  provinces  of  Norway  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Norwegian  Government, 
to  observe  a  leprous  disease  prevalent 
there. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  City  Council  at  Berlin,  and  also  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  District  of  Saarbruck-Saarlouis, 
where  he  stood  foremost  as  a  leader  of 
the  liberal  party.  As  an  extreme  liberal 
in  the  session  of  1865  he  defeated  the 
Minister  von  Bismarck,  who  was  prose- 
cuting a  measure  to  obtain  money  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  the  Austrian  wars 
of  1866,  and  the  French  of  1 870-1 871, 
he  was  a  Director  of  the  Hospital  serv- 
ice. 

Recently  his  attention  has  been  turned 
to  anthropologic^  studies;  and  he  has 
investigated  the  lake  habitations  and 
other  prehistoric  settlements  in  Ger- 
many; lectured  on  some  characteristics 
of  the  skull  of  certain  human  races,  and 
conducted  an  interesting  contest  with  the 
French  ethnologist,  Quatrefages,  who 
maintained  in  his  work,  La  Race  Prus- 
sienne,  that  the  Prussians  proper  are  of 
Finnic  descent. 

His  views  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  man,  contrast  in  their  modera- 
tion with  those  of  the  ultra  physiologists 
like  Haeckel  and  Huxley ;  and  he  is  much 
quoted  by  defenders  of  the  Bible  and 


Christian  theology  as  an  authority  on 
their  side. 

In  1881  Prof.  Virchow  visited  Tiflis 
and  made  some  valuable  discoveries  in 
the  tumuli  called  Koorgans,  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  especially  that  of 
the  Kuban,  on  the  north  range  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Prof.  Virchow  is  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works  in  his'  special  branches 
of  medical  science,  all  of  which  have 
acquired  a  wide  circulation.  Among  them 
are  "  Handbook  of  Special  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,"  "  On  the  Nature  of  Consti- 
tutional Syphilitic  Affections,"  "  Goethe 
as  an  Inquirer  of  Nature,"  "  Lectures  on 
Pathology."  His  "Cellular  Pathology" 
is  the  treatise  on  which  his  fame  mainly 
rests.  In  it  he  discusses  the  formation  of 
tissues  in  conditions  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, advancing  views  which  at  the  time 
of  their  utterance  were  novel  and  opposed 
in  substance  to  received  opinions.  This 
and  other  works  of  his  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

He  is  still  Professor-in-ordinary  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  General  Pathol- 
ogy, and  Therapeutics  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  Director  of  the  Pathologi- 
cal Institute.  In  1856  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  of  London,  and  in  1859  cor- 
responding member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine. 


FISHING   FOR  MEN. 


I^HE  Great  Teacher  said  to  his  Apos- 
tles after  their  call :  "  I  will  make 
you  to  become  fishers  of  men."  He 
would  empower  them  to  become  the  win- 
ners of  souls.  To  Peter,  the  fisherman, 
he  said :  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men  ";  the  catching  being  for  sal- 
vation, not  destruction.  Ordinary  pisca- 
torial endeavors  comprise  the  death  of 
the  prey,  but  in  this  moral  labor  the 
caught  are  transferred  from  a  lower  cle- 
ment into  a  higher,  from  one  kind  of  a 
life  into  a  better. 
These  fishers  of  men  are  not  all  of  one 


kind;  neither  are  the  fishers  of  fish. 
They  are  of  various  grades ;  being  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Some  address  themselves  to  a  part  of  the 
faculties  of  human  nature ;  they  seem  to 
labor  in  ignorance  whether  any  depart- 
ment was  made  for  other  realms  than  the 
natural,  being  profoundly  agnostic  of  any 
light  brighter  than  the  sun,  or  any  world* 
beyond  the  cosmic  spheres  above.  But 
those  who  go  down  into  the  waters  of 
life  covering  these  mortal  shores  are  seek- 
ing to  find  man  as  he  is  to  know  what  he 
should  be,  and  so  work  out  their  great 
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ideal  to  the  most  attainable  perfection. 
Let  every  man  be  in  his  own  order,  ignor- 
ing all  strife  and  selfish  rivalries,  that 
each  in  his  own  way  may  contribute  to 
the  general  success  of  all.  The  anglers 
in  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  trollers  on 
the  great  lakes,  the  salmon  fishers  in 
Alaska  waters,  the  cod  fishers  off  the  New 
England  coast,  the  fishers  with  nets  where 
the  finny  tribe  go  in  schools,  as  well  as 
the  hardy  toilers  in  the  Arctic  seas,  serve 
as  but  ei^amples  of  the  variety  of  en- 
deavors needed  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean 
of  existence. 

.  In  our  view  one  of  the  primest  qualifi- 
cations for  success  in  this  moral-aquatic 
sphere  is  love  for  fishing.  Old  Isaac 
Walton  went  into  ecstasies  over  its  pleas- 
ures, saying, "  God  never  did  make  a  more 
calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than 
angling."  A  loved  employment,  propelled 
by  a  strong  will,  will  never  fail  to  reward 
the  worker.  A  good  piscator  can  never 
be  made  to  order  more  than  a  good  poet 
from  one  utterly  destitute  of  imagination 
and  sublimity.  A  sense  of  duty  will 
never  make  a  Mozart  out  of  a  Dr.  John- 
son ;  and  there  are  many  employed  as 
teachers  of  men  who  need  others  to  in- 
itiate them  into  the  principles  of  common 
sense.  Many  a  fisherman  fails  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  fish  ;  but  in  villages 
and  cities  the  crowds  are  moving  un- 
caught  by  the  attractions  of  virtue,  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  to  so  present  her 
excellencies  as  to  win  them  into  obe- 
dience. The  man  must  be  adapted  to  the 
calling  and  the  calling  to  the  man.  His 
meat  and  drink  must  be  the  doing  of 
what  his  conscience  and  heart  prompt. 
He  must  have  self-knowledge  in  order  to 
know  others.  A  piscator  who  does  not 
know  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  fish  he 
is  in  search  of  will  return  with  but  few  of 
them  as  his  reward.  Human  nature  is  a 
great  study  for  the  winners  of  men,  and 
wanting  it  many  whose  profession  is  the 
benefit  of  their  fellows  become  repellants 
rather  than  attractives.  They  never  find 
the  road  to  human  hearts  in  order  to  en- 
throne reformatory  good.  It  is  largely 
owing  to  the  want  of  skill  in  the  fishers 


of  men  that  the  fullness  of  the  seas,  with 
all  its  tide  of  life,  remains  unreached. 

Good  fishermen  go  to  the  fish.  They 
rarely  wait  for  the  finny  tribes  to  come  to 
them.  They  go  to  their  grounds,  seek 
them  in  their  haunts,  and  wait  for  them 
in  their  passage.  The  corru  pters  of  youth , 
the  destroyers  of  men,  throw  out  their 
baits  where  men  most  congregate.  They 
spread  their  nets  and  allure  with  their 
decoys.  Like  the  illegal  salmon  fishers 
of  Scotland,  so  graphically  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Guy  Mannering," 
they  attract  them  by  their  torches  within 
range  of  their  slaughtering  leisters^  or 
three-barbed  prongs,  and  carry  off  their 
unsuspecting  victims.  It  won't  do  to 
stand  on  formalities  when  men  are  per- 
ishing through  an  ignorance  that  may  be 
enlightened,  or  swept  away  by  a  destruc- 
tion that  may  be  stayed.  We  need  a  host 
of  amateurs  preparing  the  way  for  the 
professionals,  proving  their  fitness  for  the 
catching  of  men  in  order  to  their  installa- 
tion for  it  as  their  life-calling.  He  should 
be  regarded  as  the  best  fisherman  who 
gets  the  most  fish,  but  one  who  had  tried 
his  skill  upon  all  waters  and  yet  caught 
nothing  should  not  be  slow  in  concluding 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  calUng ;  to  say 
that  he  had  here  and  there  taken  in  one 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  corrective. 

In  angling,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  bait.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  fish.  The  bait  should  not 
be  too  lai^e,  neither  the  line  too  long. 
We  may  well^  be  amazed  at  what  was 
thrown  to  the  young  in  former  years.  The 
little  ones  were  whipped  because  they 
could  not  take  in  the  baits  of  knowledge 
given  in  incomprehensible  rules  and  the 
driest  of  all  definitions.  Catechisms  were 
too  often  given  as  soul-food  made  up  of 
dry  bones  having  not  a  particle  of  nutri- 
ment. Teachers  talked  in  dead  lan- 
guages. The  school  was  made  a  house 
of  correction.  Biting  and  digestion  were 
out  of  the  question.  Few  would  expect 
fish  to  bite  at  the  naked  hook ;  but  the 
little  learners  were  too  often  given  no 
better ;  and  how  often  have  children  been 
addressed  in  a   language  which  pretty 
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well  educated  adults  could  not  take  into 
their  understandings  without  a  lexicon. 
Gospel  fishermen  have  let  down  their 
baits  from  the  pulpit  with  nothing  worth 
biting  at.  A  nibble  or  two  might  be 
given  followed  by  a  general  turning  away. 
The  baits  were  too  large  for  ordinary 
swallowing.  What  a  vast  amount  of 
preaching  is  worse  than  lost  because  too 
high  and  dry — ^too  far  removed  from  hu- 
man want  and  comprehension ! 

The  fishing  should  be  alwa3rs  accord- 
ing to  the  fish.  Some  swim  in  deep 
waters  and  need  a  long  line  to  reach 
them.  Some  keep  well  to  the  surfece; 
others  go  in  compact  bodies,  hence  we 
speak  of  schools  of  fish.  Some  keep  by 
themselves  watching  for  prey  near  the 
rocks  or  under  the  shelving  banks.  Some 
are  bold  and  fearless,  others  shy  and  sus- 
picious. Some  can  be  driven  into  the 
net  by  shouting  and  splashing  the  waters. 
The  larger  number  can  be  caught  after  a 
gentle  rain  in  the  early  morning,  or  after 
the  sun  has  passed  under  a  cloud,  all  of 
which  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  appro- 
priate times  and  seasons  for  the  winning 
of  souls.  Bearing  in  mind  the  varieties 
of  human  nature  as  calling  for  diversity 
of  treatment,  Paul  tells  us  that  he  be- 
came all  things  to  all  men — to  the  Jews 
as  a  Jew,  to  the  Greeks  as  a  Greek — that 
he  might  catch  some,  though  liable  to  the 
charge  of  catching  them  by  guile.  Some 
moral  fishermen  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  fish  ought  to  bite  be- 
cause it  is  their  profession  to  angle  for 
them ;  but  to  the  subjects  of  this  labor 
the  matter  does  not  appear  in  this  light, 
and  he  who  would  benefit  the  character 
of  his  fellows  must  make  it  as  clear  as  he 
can  that  the  catching  will  be  their  gain ; 
that  he  scenes  not  theirs,  but  them,  for 
better  things  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  All  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  win  men  over  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  plane  of  life  must  study  their 
make-up,  their  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualities.  A  man  can  not  angle  for 
smelts  as  he  would  for  flounders,  for  trout 
as  he  would  for  perch,  or  for  rock  bass  or 
cod  as  he  would  for  pickerel  or  muscal- 


longe ;  the  hooks,  lines,  baits,  and  treats 
ment  must  be  as  diverse  as  the  fish 
sought.  Adaptation  is  a  prime  requisite 
for  success  in  the  leadership  of  mankind, 
and  a  g^eat  many  pretentious  and  fancy 
anglers,  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
for  piscatorial  enterprises,  return  as  empty 
as  they  went,  while  some  rustic,  with  an 
extemporized  pole  and  simple  line,  will 
leave  the  waters  with  a  string  heavy  and 
shining  with  their  spoils.  Often  the  fail- 
ure results  from  a  want  of  observation  of 
the  signs  of  the  skies,  seeking  for  that 
which  is  unattainable  because  absent,  let- 
ting the  lines  down  too  low  when  the 
subjects  are  near  the  surface,  stopping 
just  where  there  should  be  a  beginning, 
or  beginning  where  there  should  be  an 
ending. 

A  good  fisherman  will  never  continue 
in  a  way  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  failed. 
If  the  fishing-ground  changes  he  will  fol- 
low it  up ;  no  need  of  letting  down  lines 
and  nets  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
caught.  The  changing  seasons  will  re- 
quire a  change  of  bait,  from  worms  to 
minnows,  or  from  one  kind  of  flies  to 
another.  In  the  most  of  industrial  pur- 
suits the  instruments  of  labor  are  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  ruder  times,  and  the 
mind-workers  of  to-day  can  not  regenerate 
the  world  with  usages  and  forms  no  more 
adapted  to  the  times  than  the  arrow  of 
the  middle  ages  is  for  modem  warfare. 
The  needs,  the  truths  remain  the  same, 
but  the  modes  of  application  require  a 
readjustment.  He  who  can  say,  "  Behold 
I  show  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way," 
and  can  demonstrate  it  by  fact,  as  did 
Arkwright,  Stevenson,  and  Morse,  with 
the  cotton  mill,  the  railway,  and  the  tele- 
graph, should  receive  a  unanimous  fol- 
lowing. But  the  new  methods  must  be 
approved  by  their  results.  If  less  fish  are 
taken  by  some  recent  tackle  than  by  the 
old  Waltons  of  piscatory  fame,  then  let 
us  angle  as  did  the  fathers. 

In  common-school  teaching,  in  college 
instruction,  in  gospel  preaching,  in  all 
efforts  for  the  improvement  and  reforma- 
tion of  men,  the  supreme  desire  should 
be,  "  In  what  way  can  I  best  meet  the 
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ends  of  ray  calling  ?*'  We  have  read  of 
sorrow  being  upon  the  seas.  Ships  have 
p^scd  through  floating'  masses  of  dead 
fish  slain  by  some  commotion  of  nature. 
Our  ocean  of  life  is  filled  with  dying, 
dead,  and  hopeless  humanity.  Yet  the 
waters  may  be  healed  as  the  Prophet  saw 
the  Dead  Sea  teeming  with  life  from  the 
inflow  of  aqueous  healing  from  the  Tem- 
ple gates.  The  fishers  of  men  in  all  de- 
partments of  reformatory  work  should 
study  the  best  methods.  The  failures 
largely  lie  in  conservative  ignorance, 
which  ought  to  be  and  must  be  enlight- 
ened it  the  world  is  to  be  saved.  A  treat- 
ment that  will  fail  with  some  will  succeed 
with  others.  There  are  thoughtful  and 
secretive  natures  that,  like  the  finest  trout, 
keep  themselves  in  some  shady  retreat, 
who  need  to  be  sought  out,  their  sensi- 
tiveness overcome,  their  confidence  se- 
cured, and,  with  the  needed  instruction 
given  I  maybe  brought  to  do  grand  service 
for  their  race.  Combative  natures  need 
to  be  won  with  no  show  of  authority,  but 
by  sy  ni  path  izing  words  from  warm  hearts, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  a  true  brotherly 
regard  ;  a  slumbering  conscience  may  be 
revived  and  their  dormant  aspirations  for 
better  things  invigorated  to  correspond- 
ing action.  There  are  lethargic,  sluggish 
individuals,  slow  to  think  and  slower  still 
to  move,  who,  by  some  appeals  to  their 
leaden  hopes,  may  be  aroused  to  attempt 
somctliing  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
There  are  some  people  very  easily  discour- 
aged ;  they  lack  enterprise ;  they  have  been 
thrust  Into  the  comers  of  human  life  and 
kept  there  by  habit  and  circumstance; 
hope  and  imagination  seem  to  have  no 
part  in  their  being.  Yet  even  these  by  a 
little  kindly  manipulation  with  kindness 
and  truth  properly  presented  may  be  en- 
couraged to  attempt  some  good  thing, 
and  from  some  little  strength  attain  to 
more.  The  development  of  acquisitive- 
ness may  be  so  exorbitant  in  some  that  it 
may  be  found  difficult  to  turn  the  upward 
gaze.  Yet  by  wise  appeals  to  self-love, 
benevolence,  and  the  reasoning  faculties, 
the  lesson  of  wisdom  may  be  set  into  fer- 
mentation  and    essentially   modify  the 


character.  That  mental  attribute  which 
is  strong  should  be  set  at  work  to  help 
that  which  is  weak.  There  are  some  so 
far  down  in  the  depths  of  degradation 
that  to  human  view  no  line  of  helpfulness 
can  reach  them;  yet  in  the  lowest  deep 
many  have  been  brought  to  the  surface 
to  see  the  sun  and  rejoice  in  a  brighter 
day.  In  the  floods  of  humanity  pouring 
over  our  land  and  filling  our  tenement 
houses  in  narrow  and  filthy  lanes,  our 
settlements  in  the  oil  regions,  and  the 
murky  mines,  there  will  be  found  all 
orders  of  mind  and  character  calling  for 
all  varieties  of  workmen  and  skill  in 
operation.  That  grand  old  soul-angler, 
the  parabolic  writer  of  "  Bedford  Jail," 
from  his  post  of  observation  over  the 
River  Ouse,  thus  quaintly  says : 

**  You  see  the  way  the  fisherman  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fish  !   What  engines  doth  he  make  ? 
Behold !  how  he  enga^eth  all  his  wits  ; 
Also  his  snares,  lines,  angles,  hooks,  and  nets  ; 
Vet  fish  there  be  that  neither  hook,  nor  line, 
Nor  snares  nor  net,  nor  engine  can  make  thine. 
They  must  be  groped  for,  and  be  tickled  too, 
Or  they  will  not  be  catched,  whatever  you  do." 

No  Other  fishing  requires  so  much  prac- 
tice and  art  as  that  for  the  catching  of 
men.  It  is  the  highest  of  all  human  call- 
ings. It  does  not  come  by  pedigree,  by 
manipulation,  or  by  royal  charter.  It  is 
acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  and 
by  long  consultation  with  wisdom.  Such 
are  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  apos- 
tles, witnesses,  and  kings  of  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  They  do  not  seek 
recognition  among  the  orders  of  nobility  ; 
it  comes  by  divine  right.  They  are  en- 
gaged by  the  side  of  all  waters,  on  the 
highway  of  nations,  by  the  surging  tides 
of  foreign  immigration,  by  the  dirty  waters 
of  politics,  in  order  to  save  the  drowning 
anglers  for  office ;  by  the  tide-flow  of 
youthful  life,  to  save  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  the  torrents  of  social  cor- 
ruption issuing  from  garret  and  cellar, 
rendering  existence  itself  but  one  as- 
phaltic  lake ;  by  the  tides  of  trade  and 
commerce,  to  bring  the  riches  of  the  seas 
as  ministers  to  virtue.  And  this  they  do 
not  for  social  distinction,  for  human  apr 
plause,  for  coveted  wealth,  but  that  those 
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sinking  in  the  waters  of  ignorance,  the 
^oods  of  intemperance,  the  rapids  of  vice, 
or  being  carried  over  the  frowning  falls 
of  despair,  may  be  transferred  to  knowl- 
-cdge,  sobriety,  goodness,  and  hope.  The 
greater  portion  are  unknown  to  fame; 
they  pursue  their  work  in  obscurity  and 
silence.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
school,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  at  the 
desk,  in  the  tenement  house,  the  miner's 
-cabin,  in  the  slums  of  festering  £ity  life, 
in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  hospitals, 
and  by  the  dying  bed  of  the  outcasts  of 
society.  They  fish  with  the  earnest  ap- 
peal, the  warm  persuasion,  the  benevolent 


smile,  the  supplicating  prayer,  the  conse- 
crated purpose  to  get  a  hold  upon  the 
human  heart  and  transfer  it  from  the 
abyss  of  death  to  the  source  of  all  true 
life.  Blessed  be  these  fishers  of  men! 
They  are  more  numerous  than  we  reckon. 
They  are  hard  workers,  faithful  students 
of  success  in  their  vocation,  among  the 
most  self-denying  of  their  race,  and  yet 
upon  the  whole  the  most  contented  and 
happy.  Their  chief  solicitude  is  to  save 
some  from  going  down  into  the  depths, 
and  in  the  eternal  mom,  when  their  ac^ 
count  will  be  given,  they  will  blush  to 
find  it  fame.  rev.  john  waugh. 


EDUCATION  THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE  OF  REFORM. 


TN  social,  political,  and  moral  circles 
-■•  no  word  is  more  frequently  passed 
around  than  Reform.  It  is  becoming  the 
stock  term  of  those  classes  who  are 
moved  by  the  prevailing  tendency  to- 
ward change  and  progress.  From  press, 
pulpit,  and  platform  its  warning  voice  re- 
sounds far  and  wide ;  and  judging  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  it  is  urged 
and  the  agitation  its  constant  repetition 
causes,  we  conclude  that  an  age  of  refor- 
mation wide-spread  and  perhaps  deep- 
seated  is  dawning. 

Probably  at  no  period  of  civilization 
has  there  been  such  a  universal  demand 
for  an  amendment  of  defects  in  political 
opinions  and  practices,  a  rectification  of 
the  evils  of  social  life,  and  a  fuller 
knowledge  and  better  application  of 
moral  principles  than  just  now  is  being 
felt.  Every  day  presents  some  phase  of 
special  reform  for  consideration  and 
action.  The  "civil  service,"  Mormon- 
ism,  divorce,  intemperance  with  its 
kindred  vices,  suggest  active  refprmatory 
thought. 

But  the  vital  question  that  demands 
most  careful  attention  is  not  so  much 
the  what  as  the  how  in  reform.  Methods 
and  means  are  proposed  that  involve 
conflicting  and  often  wide  differences  of 
opinion.  Widely  separated  standpoints, 
preconceived  notions,  policy,  and  the  ag- 


grandizement of  sect  or  party,  influence 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  reformers. 
Going  back  of  these  we  seek  a  general 
principle  of  reform  that  shall  admit  of 
the  broadest  interpretation,  be  adapted 
to  all  conditions  and  exercises,  and  effect 
thorough  ajid  permanent  results. 

In  the  single  but  potent  word  Educa- 
tion is  the  reformative  mainspring 
sought.  Here  alone  is  the  remedy  for 
existing  abuses,  corruptions,  and  bigotries 
that  will  go  to  their  root.  Says  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  "  The  true  principle  of 
reform  is  to  learn  what  nature  requires, 
to  obey  her  laws  ;  what  we  call  our  root 
and  branch  reforms  of  slavery,  war, 
gambling  is  only  modifying  the  symp- 
toms. We  must  begin  higher  up,  namely, 
in  education."  And  this  education 
should  have  reference  to  the  primary 
causes  which  have  created  a  demand  for 
reform.  Locating  these  causes  we  are 
brought  directly  into  contact  with  the 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the  people. 
From  these  sources  flow  the  wrong 
opinions,  bitter  prejudices,  loose  ideas  of 
moral  and  social  life,  and  corrupt  politics 
that  call  for  prompt  and-  effective  meas- 
ures. 

With  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  character  of  the  people  our 
reform  must  begin.  This  means  their 
education  in  its  most  comprehensive  and 
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practical  sense.  Applying  this  principle 
of  education  which  we  claim  to  be  the 
true  and  fundamental  one  in  reform  ;  we 
can  only  indicate  here  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  leaving  it  for  the  interested  and 
thoughtful  to  enlarge  and  fill  up  our 
outline.  For  moral  and  social  purposes 
there  should  be : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal being  and  development:  in  other 
words,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  self, 

2.  Such  training  as  shall  develop  le- 
gitimately the  moral  and  social  nature  to 
its  fullest  capacity,  and  impart  a  keen 
and  ready  discrimination  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  truth  and  error. 

3.  The  practical  significance  and  bear- 
ing of  the  law  of  reciprocity  should  be  as 
familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

Among  the  requirements  for  reform  in 
our  political  system  it  is  very  obvious 
that  there  should  be : 

1.  Sufficient  education  to  enable  every 
voter  to  read  and  write;  to  which  we 
would  add  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  Government. 

2.  The  acquirement  of  an  exalted 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
American  citizenship. 


3.  A  systematic  study  of  political 
economy,  and  a  special  preparation  and 
moral  fitness  for  the  duties  of  every 
Government  office. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  reform  herein  indicated,  is,  we 
believe,  only  a  question  of  time.  Its 
superiority  over  the  spasmodic  and  su- 
perficial methods  inaugurated  too  fre- 
quently for  selfish  ends,  every  fair  mind 
must  secognize.  Salves  and  plasters 
may  heal  an  eruption  on  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  but  more  potent  remedies  are 
necessary  to  remove  the  seeds  of  a  fatal 
disease  from  the  blood.  Certain  laws, 
moral  restraints,  or  public  opinion  may 
check  bribery,  theft,  and  Intemperance 
so  far  as  their  open  practice  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  something  deeper  and  more 
effective  is  demanded  to  modify  our 
avaricious  dispositions  and  cure  a  strong 
and  perhaps  inherited  appetite. 

The  true  education  of  men  and  women 
from  generation  Xx>  generation  will  ulti- 
mately effect  a  genuine  and  lasting  re- 
form in  actual  conditions  as  well  as 
**  symptoms,"  the  fruits  of  which  shall  be 
truth,  liberty,  and  progress. 

J.  EUGENE  CLARKE. 


THE  TRUE  WIFE  AND  THE  USURPER. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON  AND  ANNE  BOLEYN. 


HENRY  THE  EIGHTH,  "bluff  King 
Hal,"  or  "  merry  King  Harry,"  as  a 
certain  class  of  biographers  familiarly  call 
this  woman-loving  and  this  wife-killing 
monarch,  was  the  husband  of  six  consec- 
utive wives.  Two  he  divorced,  two  he 
beheaded,  one  died  a  natural  death,  and 
the  last  one  outlived  him.  Their  lives, 
together  with  that  of  their  royal  spouse, 
cover  a  very  important  period  in  English 
history.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however, 
to  examine  very  closely  into  the  events 
of  Henry's  long  reign,  interesting  as  that 
might  be,  or  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  history  and  character  of  his  last  four 
consorts.  Our  subjects  now  are  Cath- 
arine of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  ;  one 


the  true  and  loving  wife,  the  other  the 
vain,  ambitious,  unloving  usurper. 

The  serious  aspect  and  sad  look  of 
Catharine  is  strongly  at  variance  with  the 
proud,  vain  look  of  Arnie.  One  was  al- 
most a  saint,  the  other  was  an  adventuress. 
With  a  truly  Spanish  piety,  Catharine 
rose  at  midnight  to  take  silent  part  in  the 
prayers  •f  the  monks.  She  knelt  without 
cushions  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing she  was  up  again  to  attend  divine 
service  in  the  church.  It  is  doubtful  M 
Anne  ever  offered  a  serious  prayer  in  her 
life.  Her  inclinations  led  her  not  to  pray 
or  to  fast,  but  to  flirt  and  to  court  rich  ap- 
parel and  the  smiles  of  gallant  men. 
Gay,  volatile,  fashionable,  she  had  no  re- 
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ligious  tenets  of  any  kind.  She  was  not 
stable,  and  nothing  in  her  life  became  her 
so  well  as  the  leaving  of  it.  She  was  in- 
solent in  prosperity,  and  in  adversity  she 
knew  not  how  to  bend  serenely.  Her 
life  was  that  of  a  butterfly,  without  noble 
impulses,  lofty  thoughts,  or  worthy  deeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  we  to  ransack 
all  the  storehouses  of  information,  we 
could  find  nothing  to  surpass,  nothing,  in 


When  Catharine  of  Arragon  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Tudor  she  was  a  young 
widow  of  twenty-three.  She  had  married 
his  elder  brother  Arthur,  who  died  within 
nine  months  after  his  marriage.  Henry 
was  her  junior  by  six  years,  a  young  man 
of  seventeen,  lusty,  vigorous,  the  pride  of 
the  English  knighthood,  but  he  was  won 
by  the  beauty  of  his  sister-in-law.  The 
marriage  was  deferred  through  the  schem- 


Cathaxins  of  Arragom. 


our  thought,  to  surpass  the  lofty  character 
of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  who  in  the  days 
of  her  prosperity  combined  all  the  charms 
of  exalted  womanhood,  and  in  her  latter 
days,  when  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  in- 
dignity were  heaped  on  a  virtuous  and 
almost  perfect  woman's  head,  bore  all 
with  unswerving  constancy  and  patience, 
with  unruffled  temper,  with  more  than 
manly  dignity,  yet  with  the  grace,  the 
tenderness,  the  feminine  affection  of  the 
most  delicate  and  gentle  woman. 


ing  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  but  two 
months  after  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne  Henry  the  Eighth  mamed  Catha- 
rine. In  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the 
bride's  father,  he  added  as  a  climax  that 
"  if  Catharine  and  he  were  still  free  he 
would  choose  her  for  his  wife  before  all 
other  women." 

Cathanne  was  Spanish  born,  and  her 
early  days  were  passed  in  the  glorious 
Alhambra  of  Granada,  the  luxurious  home 
of  the  old  Moorish  kings,  at  that  time  the 
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abode  of  her  royal  parents,  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  had 
the  dark  beauty  of  a  Southern  land,  and 
the  stately,  grave  manner  of  a  Spanish 
senorita ;  a  certain  feminine  reserve  tem- 
pered with  mildness  pervaded  her  general 
deportment  There  was  nothing  frivo- 
lous or  puerile  in  her  character.  Trained 
in  the  severe  etiquette  of  her  mother's 
court,  which  forbade  her  to  dance,  to 
hunt,  or  to  sing  like  the  less  fastidious 
princess  of  England,  Catharine  lacked  in- 
deed some  of  the  graceful  accomplish- 
ments that  distinguished  the  most  prom- 
inent ladies  of  the  Northern  court,  but 
she  compensated  for  this  by  an  education 
which  had  no  equal  even  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  court,  by  a  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  needlework,  and  by  a  lofty  rectitude 
which  in  that  age  of  jest  and  license  was 
never  once  subjected  to  calumny. 

The  dark  Spanish  face  of  Queen  Cath- 
arine is  very  attractive.  The  features  are 
peculiarly  womanly.  How  sweetly  tender 
and  expressive  are  those  eyes  I  What  an 
elegant  nose,  straight  almost  as  that  of  a 
Greek  statue!  The  lips  are  beautiful; 
the  chin  is  delicately  rounded.  Then  ob- 
serve the  height  of  the  forehead  and  the 
beauty  of  the  coronal  arch.  Its  shapely 
contour  is  something  like  that  of  her 
mother,  though  there  is  less  approbative- 
ness  and  self-esteem  than  is  visible  in  the 
portraits  of  Queen  Isabella.  That  is  a 
fine  top-head.  The  organs  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  groups  are  prominent,  be- 
nevolence and  veneration  being  largely 
developed.  The  social  group,  comprising 
friendship,  love  of  children,  of  friends,  of 
home,  and  of  husband,  is  well  evinced 
by  the  physiognomy. 

In  contrast  with  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
as  we  have  said  before,  we  have  a  woman 
of  quite  a  different  stamp. — Anne  Boleyn 
was  a  true  woman  of  the  world.  She  had 
the  beauty,  the  graces,  the  fascinations  of 
a  finished  society  woman.  As  a  maid  of 
honor  to  two  French  queens,  her  early 
training  was  the  exact  reverse  of  Queen 
Catharine's.  At  the  French  court  all  was 
glitter  and  show,  external  accomplish- 
ments went  further  than  solid   attain- 


ments. Anne  was  an  accomplished  belle. 
She  was  clever  and  vivacious.  "  Beauty 
and  sprightliness,"  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"  sat  upon  her  lips ;  in  readiness  of  rep- 
artee, skill  in  the  dance,  and  in  playing 
upon  the  lute  she  was  unsurpassed." 

The  face  and  head  of  the  Boleyn  is  not 
so  pleasing  as  Catharine's.  Anne  also 
was  a  brunette,  with  black  hair  and  dark 
hazel  eyes.  The  face  is  oval  and  the  nose 
is  slightly  aquiline.  The  mouth  has 
rather  an  unpleasant  expression,  owing  to 
one  of  her  upper  teeth  projecting  a  little. 
There  is  something  voluptuous  in  the 
cheek  and  chin.  She  had  a  large  brain, 
well  associated  with  a  sound  body  which 
amply  sustained  it.  There  is  considera- 
ble dignity,  pride,  will,  and  sense  of  char- 
acter indicated  by  her  physiognomy.  A 
woman  with  Anne  Boleyn's  face  would 
scarcely  be  content  in  private  and  domes- 
tic life,  but  would  crave  a  high  and  even 
stately  position  where  her  pride  and  love 
of  display  would  be  gratified.  The  most 
flattering  of  her  portraits  give  a  harsh 
and  rather  coarse  expression  to  her  face. 
With  her  education  she  could  be  lady-like 
and  refined.  Had  she  been  uneducated 
there  would  have  been  much  obstinacy, 
mendacity,  and  sensuality  exhibited.  Ap- 
probativeness.  caution,  ideality,  language, 
firmness,  and  combativeness  are  all  con- 
spicuously developed  in  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
power  were  the  ruling  passions  of  this 
woman.  To  enjoy  the  delights  of  life,  to 
be  waited  on  like  a  queen,  to  receive  the 
adulation  of  the  great  and  powerful,  to 
sway,  to  reign — to  win  these  shfc  was  will- 
ing to  risk  her  fair  fame,  her  delicacy,  her 
honor,  and  her  self-respect.  The  cursed 
pride  of  the  Howards  which  she  inherited 
through  her  mother,  and  the  ambition 
which  made  her  father  one  of  the  most 
hateful  characters  of  his  time,  hurried 
Anne  Boleyn  on  to  that  moment  and  that 
condition  of  mind  which  permitted  her  to 
violate  common  decency  and  usurp  the 
place  and  title  of  the  royal  Catharine  of 
Arragon.  We  do  not  once  believe  that 
she  ever  cherished  the  least  love  for  her 
royal  lord.    Henry  was  over  forty,  and 
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already  deformed  by  corpulence  and  bes- 
tiality. It  was  not  his  person  that  she 
cared  for,  but  the  station,  the  power,  the 
brilliancy  the  alliance  gave  her.  In  other 
words,  she  sold  herself  for  the  crown 
jewels  of  England.  Nor  do  we  choose  to 
believe  the  horrible  and  sickening  accu- 
sations brought  against  her  by  the  king 
when  he  had  tired  of  her  and  wished  to 
sacrifice  her  for  Jane  Seymour.     Anne 


pies  of  morality  known  to  us  by  which 
Anne  Boleyn  can  be  extolled  for  superla- 
tive modesty  and  virtue.  She  spumed 
indeed  Henry's  dishonorable  proposals, 
but  she  did  not  scruple  to  encourage  his 
clandestine  addresses  and  to  walk  over 
Catharine's  broken  heart  to  the  throne. 
ForseVen  years  prior  to  the  king^s  di- 
vorce of  Catharine,  Anne  lived  with  him 
in  the  style  of  a  publicly  acknowledged 


Anne  Bolkyn. 


Boleyn  was  not  a  wise  nor  a  noble  woman, 
but  she  was  too  shrewd  an  intriguante  to 
have  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  position 
and  her  life  by  any  folly  like  that  which 
the.  petty  malignity  of  Sanders  and  the 
weighty  accusations  of  Froude  would  in- 
sinuate against  her.  She  was  a  woman 
of  consummate  prudence,  as  all  selfish 
women  are,  and  every  other  sentiment 
was  stifled  by  the  overweening  passions 
of  love  of  display  and  love  of  power. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  princi- 


mistress.  She  held  daily  levees  with  all 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  She  had  two  ladies 
in  waiting,  her  train-bearer,  and  her  chap- 
lains. Everybody  who  wanted  favors  in 
church  or  state  resorted  to  her.  She  was 
made  a  peeress  under  the  title  of  March- 
ioness of  Pembroke — ^the  first  instance  in 
English  history  when  a  peerage  was 
created  for  a  woman.  She  was  all  this 
while  Queen  Catharine  was  yet  her  nom- 
inal mistress.  No  true  woman  would 
have  so  deported  herself ;  no  true  woman 
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would  at  last  have  sold  herself  for  the 
jewels  of  empire,  trampling  on  the  rights 
of  another  of  her  sex.  That  it  is  done» 
that  it  is  of  common  occurrence  even, 
does  not  excuse  anybody. 

Anne  Boleyn  had  no  heart,  or  at  least 
all  the  heart  she  ever  had  turned  to  stone 
when  she  was  ruthlessly  forced  from  Lord 
Percy's  arms.  From  that  time  she  had 
lived  for  self  alone.  The  splendor  of  a 
throne  dazzled  her  vision,  and  all  her 
blandishments,  all  her  fascinations,  and 
doubtless  she  had  many,  were  used  to  ac- 
complish her  destined  usurpation.  She 
succeeded,  but  even  then  the  fact  that 
Catharine  was  still  alive  harassed  her 
guilty  mind.  She  had  no  peace  until  the 
unfortunate  Queen  died.  Then  in  the 
arrogance  of  her  power,  in  the  complete 
perfection  of  her  triumph,  she  exclaimed : 
"  Now  am  I  indeed  Queen  of  England  I"  an 
exclamation  which  shows  how  completely 
hardened  Anne's  conscience  had  become. 

The  vision  of  that  other  sad,  mourning 
figure  standing  desolate,  neglected,  sink- 
ing into  the  darkening  twilight,  cut  short 
by  sorrow,  is  a  picture  that  awakens  our 
deepest  sympathies.  The  grand  abilities 
of  Catharine,  her  unstained  integrity  of 
word  and  action,  her  womanly  dignity 
united  with  her  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  her  benevolence  and  piety,  com- 
manded even  the  respect  of  her  enemies, 
but  they  could  not  hold  the  fickle  heart 
of  the  eighth  Henry. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  female  sex 
that  superior  moral  qualities,  though 
necessary  to  insure  esteem,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  affection.  Compared 
with  the  witty  tongue  and  winning  man- 
ners of  Anne  Boleyn,  Catharine's  ex- 
emplary virtues  counted  as  nothing  with 
the  sensual  Tudor.  Her  mild,  staid,  pro- 
saic ways  did  not  furnish  a  sufficiently 
exciting  social  pabulum  for  her  husband. 
Worse  crime  of  all  in  his  eyes,  however^ 
was  the  fact  of  her  remaining  sonless. 

We  do  not  think  that  Henry  ever  lost 
all  of  his  early  love  for  his  first  consort. 
Many  times  during  the  progress  of  the 
trial  and  divorce  he  was  won  to  her  side. 
When  he  perused  her  last  letter  to  him 
written  but  a  few  days  before  her  death, 


in  which  she  said  in  the  closing  line 
"  Lastly  do  I  vow  that  mine  eyes  desire 
you  above  all  things,**  he  shed  bitter  tears. 
The  day  of  her  f  aneral  he  observed  with 
solemn  obselquies,  all  his  servants  and 
himself  attending  them  dressed  in 
mourning,  and  he  commanded  the  whole 
court  to  do  the  same.  But  passion  was 
strong  within  him,  and  to  that  leading 
propensity  he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of 
a  whole-souled  woman  and  a  true  and  lov- 
ing wife  for  the  caresses  of  a  soulless 
intriguante,  an  ambitious,  unloving,  selfish 
woman  whose  only  care  for  him  was  for 
the  position  he  gave  her. 

"  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow,  but 
they  grind  exceeding  fine,"  is  the  old 
proverb.  In  this  case  they  were  not  so 
slow.  When  Catharine  breathed  her  last 
Anne's  power  was  waning  with  her  faith- 
less spouse.  She  was  scarcely  four  months 
dead  when  the  signal-gun  from  the  Tower 
announced  that  the  head  of  her  rival  and 
supplanter  had  fallen  upon  the  scaffold. 
The  injured  Catharine  was  avenged. 

Anne  Boleyn  met  her  fate  with  that 
audacity  with  which  she  had  met  and  tri- 
umphed over  every  obstacle  of  her  life. 
On  the  scaffold  she  was  still  the  consum- 
mate actor.  Her  nerves  were  steel.  She 
had  neither  been  true  nor  untrue  to  any 
man,  but  she  was  true  to  herself.  She 
was  calm  amid  her  weeping  attendants. 
Her  great  courage  all  untamed,  she  re- 
fused to  have  her  eyes  bandaged,  prefer- 
ring to  see  the  death  by  which  she  fell. 

But  which  is  the  pleasanter  scene,  that 
of  the  brazen-faced  adventuress  sur- 
rounded by  the  hooting,  hissing  crowd, 
suffering  that  cruel  death  in  the  blazing 
noontide  of  a  summer's  day,  stripped  of 
her  royal  ornaments,  deserted  by  the 
fawning  nobles  whose  flattery  she  loved 
so  well,  or  that  of  the  patient  Catharine 
dying  calmly  in  her  bed  at  Kimbolton 
Castle,  with  the  good  bishop  praying  at 
her  side,  and  her  friends  and  her  loved 
young  daughter  near  by  to  cheer  her 
heart  ?  Verily,  who  would  not  prefer  to 
die  like  Catharine,  the  true  wife  and  lov- 
ing woman,  rather  than  like  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  schemer  and  the  usurper  ? 

FRED.  MYRON  COLBY. 
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Man  and  the  Ape. — A  writer  thus 
comments  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  on  the  evidences  of  nature  with  refer- 
ence to  the  analogies  between  man  and  the 
higher  apes :  '*  The  teaching  of  nature  in 
regard  to  the  genesis  of  species  seems  to  be 
that  similarity  of  structure  frequently  arises 
without  the  forms  which  resemble  each 
other  having  any  genetic  affinity.  It  is 
rather  to  an  internal  cause — an  innate  tend- 
ency, an  idiosyncrasy,  a  marvelous  potenti- 
ality— than  to  surrounding  conditions,  that 
the  origin  of  new  specific  forms  is  to  be 
traced.  The  apes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  respectively  appear  to  spring  from 
different  t}T>es,  and  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon may  be  regarded  as  only  parallel  de- 
velopments. Human  beings,  who  in  one 
organ  or  feature  resemble  one  of  the  ape 
tribe,  differ  in  other  organs  and  features 
from  others  of  .the  apes  and  half  apes,  the 
Simiada  and  the  Cebida,  It  does  not  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  because  we  resemble 
this  or  thajt  ape  in  this  or  that  particular  we 
therefore  spring  from  one  of  his  race, 
though  'it  is  conceivable,'  as  Professor 
Mivart  has  said,  'that  the  physiological 
units  of  a  living  organism  may  be  so  influ- 
enced by  surrounding  conditions  (organic 
and  other)  that  the  accumulation  of  these 


conditions  may  upset  the  previous  rhythm 
of  such  units,  producing  modifications  iii 
them — a  fresh  chord  in  the  harmony  of 
nature — a  new  species  I '  None  of  the  gifts 
of  man  are  found  in  the  ape.  Ages  have 
not  sufficed  to  develop  in  him  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  perhaps  no  length  of  ages 
would  or  could  develop  it.  It  is  mere  irony 
to  compare  our  bones  and  brains  with  those 
of  baboons,  when  we  have  arts  and  sciences 
to  show  which  seem  to  affiliate  us  to  higher 
intelligences,  such  as  many  have  called 
angels  and  gods.  The  surprising  faculties 
which  we  possess  seem  not  to  be  the  result 
of  our  material  organization,  or  of  merely 
natural  evolution,  but  to  have  been  divinely 
implanted,  and  to  have  contributed*  greatly 
to  the  production  and  perfecting  of  the 
frame  we  tenant.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  body  influences  the  formation  of 
the  mind,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
mind  in  part  modifies  the  body.  *  The  or- 
gans of  the  brain,'  says  Dr.  George  Harris, 
'are  molded  and  influenced  in  their  growth 
by  the  soul';  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in 
his  '  Origination  of  Mankind,'  remarks  that 
the  body  could  not  be  reduced  into  that 
orderly  frame  in  which  it  is  constituted 
without  the  plastic  and  formative  power  ot 
the  soul." 


GUITEAU'S    BRAIN. 


^OON  after  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
^  tence  passed  upon  Gulteau  an  autop- 
sy was  made  in  the  presence  of  several 
physicians.  The  following  notes  of  the 
examination  of  the  brain  were  taken  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  of  Washington,  who  con- 
ducted the  examination.  The  diagrams 
are  from  Ecker's  "Convolutions  of  the 
Brain,"  an  authority  generally  accepted 
by  neurologists ;  they  will  assist  the  read- 
er in  locating  most  of  the  parts  to  which 
reference  is  made.  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  extraordinary  departures  from 
normal  condition  were  observed  in  the 
tissues  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  noth- 
ing to  warrant  a  specific  inference  of  dis- 
ease, and,  therefore,  a  physical  cause  for 


the  insanity  pleaded  by  his  counsel.  The 
conformation  of  the  skull  in  the  region 
designated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  trial  as  showing  lack  of  balance  or 
asymmetry  was  found  to  correspond  with 
the  contour  of  the  brain.  The  mem- 
branes were  slightly  diseased,  but  not  to 
an  extent  implying  any  serious  efi^ect  of 
disturbance  upon  the  mental  integrity. 

The  result  of  the  autopsy  appears  to  be 
disappointing  to  neurologists  generally, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  exam- 
ination was  wanting  in  thoroughness, 
"  owing  either  to  lack  of  opportunity  or 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  di- 
rectly responsible."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
tbat  no  phrenologist  of  ability  was  pres- 
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cnt.    The  New  York  Medical  Record  thus 
summarizes  the  result : 

"  As  to  the  brain  itself,  and  its  convo- 
lutions, there  was  a  high  degree  of  fissu- 
ral  ornamentation,  a  well-marked  asym- 
metry of  tissural  arrangement  on  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  an  absence  of  the  con- 
fluent fissural  type.  There  was  a  well- 
marked  fissural  and  general  development 
of  the  frontal  lobes.  These  also,  we  are 
told,  had  a  peculiar  shape.    There  was 


terparietal;  there  was  a  slight  flattened 
elevation  on  the  corresponding  internal 
surface  of  the  calvaria.  The  frontal  sut- 
ure was  obliterated  ;  the  others  quite 
distinct.  A  number  of  Pacchionian  de- 
pressions were  observed  near  the  groove 
for  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In  thickness 
the  skull  presented  nothing  remark- 
able. 

"Membranes  of  the  Brain, — The  dura 
mater  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  ante- 


ViEw  OF  THE  Brain  from  Abovb. 

F,  Froniftl  lobe.  P,  Parietal  lobe.  O.  occipital  lobe.  S,  End  of  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylviua. 
c,  eenfral  fissure.  A,  anterior  central  convolution.  B,  Posterior  central  convolution.  Fi.  Upper  ;  Fa,  Middle  ; 
f ;,  k^rc^  frontal  convolution,  ft,  upper ;  fa«  middle  ;  fs,  vertical  frontal  fissure.  Pi,  upper ;  Ps,  lower  parietal 
JobutcH  Pa,  also  called  gyrus  (convolution),  supramarginalis.  Pa*,  gyrus  angularis.  ip,  Sulcus  ifissure),  inter- 
parietal]^ cm,  Sulcus  calloso  marginalu.  po.  Sulcus  parieto  occipitalis,  tx,  upper  temporal  fissure.  Ox,  First 
Dccrf>iul  gyrus,    o,  Sulcus  occipitalis  transversus. 


no  gross  evidence  of  disease  anywhere  in 
the  brain-tissue.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  microscope  could  have  revealed 
anything.  Under  the  unfortunate  plan 
of  un systematically  cutting  the  brain  in 
pieces p  hardly  anything  can  be  expected 
from  the  microscope  now." 
Dr.  Lamb's  notes  are  as  follows  : 
"  Sktiii. — The  right  parietal  bone  was 
slightly  flattened  over  a  space  about  two 
inches  square,  just  back  of  the  fronto- 
parietal suture  and  to  the  right  of  the  ifi- 


rior  portion  of  the  calvaria  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

"  There  were  adhesions  of  the  dura  also 
to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  they  were  quite 
firm  and  situated  in  the  several  fossse, 
and  most  marked  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  fossae,  where  also  there  were  small 
patches,  abruptly  limited,  or  immovable 
arborescent  congestion,  with,  however, 
no  attendant  thickening  or  pigmentation  ; 
this  stagnation  was  again  most  marked 
in  the  left  anterior  and  middle  fossae. 
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There  was  no  congestion  of  the  dura  ex- 
cept at  the  points  just  noted. 

"  The  dura  and  pia  mater  were  adher- 
ent to  each  other  and  to  the  brain  on 
both  sides  along  a  limited  portion  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pacchionian  granulations. 

''  The  dura  was  slightly  thickened  along 
the  longitudinal  sinus.  It  was  also  slight- 
ly thickened  and  opaque  along  a  portion 
of  the  line  of  the  middle  meningeal  ar- 
tery on  each  side. 


"  The  Brain  was  firm.  Its  weight,  in- 
cluding the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons, 
and  medulla,  and  a  portion  of  the  dura, 
was  49i  ounces.  It  was  slightly  flattened 
in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  flat- 
tening of  the  parietal  bone  above  men- 
tioned. On  section  of  the  cerebrum 
there  was  an  appearance  as  of  slight  thin- 
ning of  the  gray  cortex;  the  measure- 
ments taken,  however,  gave  depths  of  ^ ' 
to  I  inch  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
The  white  substance  was  almost  absolute- 


ViBW  OF  TUB  Brain  on  -ms  Left  Side. 

F,  Frontal  lobe.  P,  parietal  lobe.  O.  occipital  lobe.  T,  temporal  lobe.  '  S,  Fissure  of  Silvius.  S*,  Horixoiatal 
branch.  S^>,  ascending  branch.  c«  central  Fissure.  A,  anterior ;  B,  posterior  central  convolution.  Fx,  upper  ; 
Fa,  middle;  F3,  lower  (or  third)  fronul  convulution  ;  ft,  upper;  fa,  middle;  fj,  vertical  frontal  fissure  (or 
precentral).  Pi,  apper;  Pa,  lower  parietal  lobule.  Pa^  ji^yrus  angularis.  ip.  Inter-parietal  fissure,  cm,  end  of 
the  sulcus  calloso-marginalis.  Oi,  First;  Oa,  Second;  O3,  third  occipital  convolution,  po,  parieto^Hxipiul 
fissure,  o.  Sulcus  occipitalis  transversus.  oa.  Sulcus  occipitalis  longitudinalis  inferior.  Tz,  first ;  Ta,  second  ; 
T3,  third  temporal  convolution,    tz,  first ;  ta,  second  temporal  fissure. 


"The  arachnoid  of  the  upper  convexity 
of  the  brain  presented  in  many  places 
where  it  covered  the  sulci  small  patches 
of  thickening  and  opacity;  elsewhere  it 
was  normal. 

"  The  pia  mater  was  anaemic  anteriorly ; 
posteriorly  there  was  slight  hypostasis. 

"  The  cerebral  vessels  appeared  to  be 
normal  in  all  respects. 

"The  orbital  plates  were  well  arched, 
and  presented  many  conical  eminences  of 
large  size.  There  was  no  roughening 
anywhere  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull. 


ty  anaemic.  The  cerebellum  and  island 
of  Reil  were  both  covered  on  each  side. 

"  The  Fissures, — The  fissures  generally 
presented  a  considerable  depth ;  in  many 
places,  as  in  the  right  fissure  of  Rolando, 
amounting  to  }  inch. 

"  The  right  fissure  of  Sylvius  was  typi- 
cal ;  the  left  was  separated  from  the  first 
temporal  fissure  by  a  slight  bridge  deeply 
situated.  The  right  fissure  of  Rolando 
did  not  connect  with  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius; the  left  was  separated  only  by  a 
small  bridge  deeply  situated.  Both  were 
separated  from  the  longitudinal  fissure. 
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"  The  first  frontal  fissure  on  the  right 
side  was  not  connected  with  that  of  Ro- 
lando, but  at  the  posterior  part  was  cross- 
ed by  a  secondary  fissure.  The  same  on 
the  left  side,  except  that  the  fissure  was 
crossed  by  a  small  bridge  near  its  center. 
The  second  and  third  frontal  fissures  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable.  There  were 
numerous  secondary  fissures. 

"The  praecentral  and  retrocentral  fis- 
sures, on  each  side,  were  well  defined,  and 
were  unconnected  with  other  fissures. 
The  inter-parietal  fissures,  on  each  side, 
terminated  in  the  transverse  occipital, 
separated  only  by  a  slight  bridge.  The 
parieto-occipital  was  well  marked  on  each 
side.  The  transverse  occipital  fissure  on 
the  right  side  was  ill-defined ;  it  began 
on  the  median  surface  and  extended  well 
outward.  The  first  temporal  fissure  was 
well  developed  on  the  right  side ;  on  the 
left,  was  not  of  the  usual  length.  Wer- 
nicke's fissure  was  well  marked  on  the 
left  side,  but  not  confluent. 

"The  •  calloso-marginal  fissure  was 
double  on  each  side ;  the  upper  of  the  two 
being  probably  the  true  one.  On  the 
right,  the  upper  one  extended  back  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  paracentral  lobule ; 
on  the  left,  not  so  far.  The  lower  one 
extended  on  the  right  side  to  a  line  about 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  parieto-oc- 
cipital fissure,  from  which  it  was  separa- 
ted by  a  small  bridge ;  on  the  left  side, 
also,  by  a  bridge  of  larger  size. 

^*  Orbital  Surface, — On  the  right  side 
were  seven  fissures,  radiating  from  a  cir- 
cular fissure  surrounding  a  small  isolated 
convolution ;  on  the  left  side  were  five 
fissures  radiating  from  a  small  shallow 
depression.  The  left  collateral  fissure 
was  well  defined,  extending  to  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  temporal  lobe ;  the 
right  was  also  well  marked,  but  did  not 
extend  so  far  back  as  the  other,  and  there 
was  an  attempt  at  confluence  anteriorly 
with  the  temporo-occipital.  a  small  bridge 
intervening.  The  left  temporo-occipital 
fissure  was  well  defined. 

"  The  Convolutions, ^Tht  following  alone 
call  for  remark:  The  ascending  frontal 
was  well  defined  on  each  side. 

"The  ascending  parietal  on  the  right 


side  was  well  developed  in  its  lower  three- 
fourths,  but  narrowed  in  the  upper  fourth. 
On  the  left  side  the  narrowing  was  less 
marked.  The  island  of  Reil  presented 
on  the  right  side  five  fissures  and  six 
straight  gyri ;  on  the  left  side,  seven  fis- 
sures and  eight  straight  gyri.  The  para- 
central lobule  was  well  marked  on  the 
right  side ;  small  on  the  left." 


The  "Laws"  of  Nature.— The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  by  the  late 
Charles  Kingsley,  December  23,  1862.  It 
contains  a  hint  of  value  to  many  in  the 
church  to-day : 

"  You  are  a  sanguine  man,  my  dear  sir, 
who  ask  me  to  solve  for  you  the  riddle  of 
existence,  since  the  days  of  Job  and 
Solomon,  since  the  days  of  Socrates  and 
Buddah ;  the  especial  riddle,  too,  of  our 
time,  with  its  increased  knowledge  of 
physical  science.  But  what  I  seem  to 
know  I  will  tell  you.  Knowing  and  be- 
lieving a  great  deal  of  the  advanced 
physical  science  of  Darwin's  school,  I 
still  can  say  I  do  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  Law.  '  Laws  of  nature/  'laws 
impressed,'  or  'properties  impressed  on 
matter,*  are  to  me,  after  careful  anal3rsis 
of  their  meaning,  mere  jargon.  Nothing 
exists  but  Will.  All  physical  laws  and 
phenomena  are  but  the  manifestations  of 
that  Will — one  orderly,  utterly  wise ;  ut- 
terly benevolent.  In  Him,  *  the  Father,* 
I  can  trust,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  things 
I  see,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  own 
prayers  are  not  answered.  I  believe  that 
He  makes  all  things  work  together  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race,  and  of  me» 
among  the  rest,  so  long  as  I  obey  His 
will.  I  believe  that  He  will  answer  my 
prayer,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but 
according  to  the  spirit  of  it;  that  if  I 
desire  good,  I  shall  find  good,  though 
not  the  good  which  I  longed  for.  And 
*  law '  and  '  necessity '  I  look  on  as  phan- 
toms of  my  own  imagination,  always 
ready  to  reappear,  but  alwa3rs  certain, 
likewise,  to  vanish  again,  before  one 
sound  blow  of  careful  logic  or  of  practi* 
cal  life. 

"  Yours,  very  truly,        c.  kingsley." 
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WOMEN   IN  FLOOD  AND  FIEE  AND  FIELD, 


ALL  the  way  down  from  Milton's  '*  Par- 
adise Lost/'  and  I  know  not  how 
much  longer,  the  popular  notion  regard- 
ing w^omen  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
should  be  timid,  shrinking^,  nerveless,  and 
therefore  'dependent ;  so  their  dothing^ 
their  education,  all  their  conditions  of 
living,  have  been  such  as  to  foster  ihe 
corresponding  clmracteri sties,  wliile  the 
attributes  of  courage,  nerve,  and  self- re- 
liance have  been  made  to  appear  un- 
feminine.  Why  this  should  be  so  when 
4am ong  men, 

"'  The  braves  I  art  ihe  teiid  crest  ; 
Thfl  ioving  9  re  tlie  dariog/' 

is  not  quite  clear. 

Moreover,  considering  that  the  lack  of 
self-helpfulness  on  the  part  of  women 
often  leads  to  most  disastrous  results, 
there  appears  to  be  good  grounds  for 
questioning  the  commonly-held  view  of 
the  much -discussed  sex.  In  this  article 
I  intend  to  show  some  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing its  correctness. 

Women  are  powerless  to  help  them- 
selves in  case  of  accidents  on  the  water. 
The  truth  of  this  is  so  nearly  universal 
among  civilized  nations  that  the  excep- 
tions need  not  be  noted .  For  illustration , 
let  us  look  at  a  disaster  which  occurred 
on  the  Mississippi  river  not  long  since. 
Part  of  the  head-lines  announcing  it  in 
the  papers  were  r  "Appalling  catastrophe 
on  a  Mississippi  steamboat,"  "  Wholesale 
fatality  among  the  women  and  children/* 
"^A  gallant  engineer  dies  at  his  post." 

The  books  of  the  boat  were  lost,  so  a 
perfectly  accurate  list  of  the  dead  could 
not  be  made  out,  but,  as  far  as  known, 
twenty-seven  were  lost.  Of  these,  thir- 
teen were  women  and  six  children,  leav- 
ing eight  as  the  number  of  men  who  were 
aoi  saved.    Then  come  the  "saved,"  and 


in  all  that  long  list,  seventy-eight,  there 
are  only  three  women  and  seven  children. 

To  summarize  ^  Out  of  a  boat  load  of 
one  hundred  and  five  persons — seventy- 
six  men,  sixteen  women,  and  thirteen 
children^-eight  men,  thirteen  women,  and 
six  children  are  lost.  Think  of  the  pro- 
portions ! 

Of  these  men  one  at  least  was  not  lost 
because  of  inability  to  save  himself,  for 
the  account  says,  "  KelJy  (the  second  en- 
gineer) could  easily  have  saved  himself, 
but  he  stood  to  bis  engine  until  the  boat 
had  been  landed,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
to  escape.  One  of  the  crew  saw  him  for 
an  instant  as  he  stood  at  his  post  of  duty 
with  the  fierce  flames  burning  all  around 
him.  His  form  'seemed  a  mass  of  fire,' 
said  the  man,  'as  he  sank  down,  never  to 
rise  again.*  His  death  was  a  truly  heroic 
one,  as  he  sacrificed  himself  at  his  post 
of  duty  to  give  others  a  chance  of  life." 

Among  the  other  lost  men  were  two 
whose  wives  were  lost  with  them,  from 
which  we  may  safely  infer  that  these,  as 
well  as  the  engineer,  perished  in  an  effort 
to  save  others ;  thus  leaving  only  five  out 
of  the  eight  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  because  they  could  not  save 
themselves.  Knowing  what  is  expected 
of  men  under  such  circumstances,  may  we 
not  conclude  that  these  also  were  destroy- 
ed in  attempting  torescue  helpless  women 
and  children  ? 

Now,  what  of  the  three  women  who 
were  saved?  Two  were  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  the  third  was  rescued  by  a 
boy  of  xseventeen,  as  the  following  ac- 
count shows :  "  Wm.  McKinley,  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  was  in  state-room  No.  33. 
His  grandmother,  Mrs.  Pcrcival,  and  his 
aunt.  Miss  Matsin,  were  in  No.  17-  When 
he  heard  the  cry  of  ■  fire,*  he  rushed  back 
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through  the  cabin,  and,  opening  their 
room,  found  them  both  up.  Grasping  his 
aunt  by  the  arm,  he  pulled  her  along 
down  the  cabin Knowing  the  safe- 
ty of  all  depended  on  their  reaching  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  he  dragged  his  aunt 

through  the  flames He  had  barely 

time  to  get  down-stairs  with  his  aunt  and 
was  compelled  to  jump  with  her  to  the 
coal  barge  as  the  burning  boat  floated 
away."  So  we  see  that  not  one  woman 
saved  herself. 

"  Felix  Lehman  ....  was  awakened 
by  the  bursting  of  his  state-room  door, 
and  he  heard  the  cry  of  fire.  Seizing  his 
clothes,  he  ran  forward  and  reached  the 
barge  just  in  time,  as  the  next  minute  the 
vessel  floated  down  the  stream."  Had 
this  man  been  as  modest  as  the  heroine 
of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  doubtless  one 
more  man  would  have  been  numbered 
with  "  the  dead,"  instead  of  with  "  the 
saved." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving 
these  accounts  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
utter  helplessness  of  women  in  accidents 
on  the  water.  We  might  conclude  from 
this  pitiful  story — and  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  look  we  can  find  many  another 
like  it — ^that  a  boat  load  of  women  would 
all  be  lost  if  their  boat  should  upset  or 
take  fire  on  a  river ;  while  a  -boat  load  of 
men  would  nearly  all  be  saved. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  allusion  to 
this  subject,  quotes  the  saying  of  a  look- 
er-on when  the  survivors  from  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Atlantic  went  by :  "  My 
God !  not  a  woman  among  them  all." 
Of  another  shipwreck  it  was  said,  "  Every 
effort  was  made  to  assist  the  women  up 
the  masts  and  into  places  of  safety  till 
help  arrived,  but  they  could  not  climb, 
and  we  were  forced  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate." 

A  party  of  nine  were  sailing  on  a  small 
body  of  water  when  a  sudden  squall  near- 
ly upset  the  boat.  One  of  the  young  la- 
dies began  to  wring  her  hands  frantically 
and  (in  her  fear  forgetting  her  grammar) 
exclaim  repeatedly,  "  Four  men  and  five 
women,  and  me  not  saved  ! "  "  Four  men 
and  five  women,  and  me  not  saved ! " 


Fortunately  the  boat  did  not  capsize,  but 
what  did  the  girl  mean  ?  She  meant  that 
in  the  water  a  man  was  expected  to  be 
good  for  himself  and  another  one,  while 
a  woman  was  good  for  nothing.  Each 
woman  there  would  depend  on  a  man  to 
save  himself  and  her. 

If  the  facts  relating  to  all  the  sad  and 
terrible  scenes  enacted  at  shipwrecks  were 
made  known,  no  doubt  it  would  appear 
that  thousands  of  brave  men  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  save  women^ 
whom  nature  has  provided  with  as  good 
facilities  for  saving  themselves  as  it  has 
those  to  whom  they  ignobly  cling  with 
fatal  dependence.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  ?  Is  it  not  something  for  women  ta 
be  ashamed  of  ?  Suppose  an  equal  num- 
ber of  male  and  female  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
or  any  other  animal  but  the  human,  were 
pitched  into  the  water :  would  there  be 
any  such  inequality?  Under  ordinary 
conditions  should  we  not  expect  to  find 
as  many  of  one  sex  as  the  other  gain  the 
shore  ?  Then  is  it  fair  to  claim  that  the 
sex  of  women  causes  their  inability  ta 
help  themselves  in  the  water  since  the 
sex  of  other  animals  produces  no  such  re- 
sult? Why  can  not  women  swim  and 
climb  and  jump  and  run  ? 

Having  considered  women  as  related  to 
perils  by  water,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider them  in  the  fire.  Has  a  woman  as 
good  a  chance  of  safety  in  a  burning 
building  as  a  man  has,  even  supposing^ 
her  to  have  as  steady  a  nerve  and  as  well- 
trained  muscle,  which  is  not  probable  ?- 
Think  of  a  person  running  through  a  hall 
and  down  a  stairway  where  the  tongues, 
of  flame  reach  greedily  put  to  lick  u|> 
their  terror-stricken  victims :  which  style 
of  clothing  would  such  a  person  be  safer 
in — that  worn  by  men  or  that  worn  by 
women  ? 

A  little  while  ago,  about  four  miles 
from  where  I  live,  a  woman  died  after  ten 
days  of  excruciating  agony,  leaving  four 
little  children.  Her  dress  caught  fire 
from  the  grate  of  the  cook  stove,  and  the 
house  took  fire  from  the  dress,  and  the 
little  children  were  scarcely  saved.  There 
are  many  instances,  recorded  and  unre- 
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corded,  in  which  a  woman's  dress-skirt 
has  been  drawn  into  the  fire  of  an  open 
grate. 

Coming  to  the  field,  we  may  not  find 
anything  so  plainly  and  directly  disas- 
trous liable  to  happen  to  women  as  we 
have  seen  in  flood  and  fire;  though  a 
woman  pursued  by  a  mad  bull  or  "  a  she- 
bear  bereft  of  her  whelps,"  does  not  stand 
as  good  a  chance  of  escape  as  a  man  does, 
especially  if  her  way  lie  through  briers 
and  thorns  and  over  a  fence.  But  on  ac- 
count of  their  dress  many  a  mile  of 
health-giving  ramble  is  lost  to  women. 
Or,  if  the  exercise  is  taken,  it  changes 
over  from  health-giving  to  disease-pro- 
moting^, because  of  the  fatigue  induced 
by  hindering,  burdensome,  and  otherwise 
unhealthful  clothing.  Persons  who  set 
themselves  for  the  first  time  to  thinking 
seriously  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which 
women  are  injured  and  fettered  by  their 
clothing,  will  be  amazed  that  they  have 
been  so  long  thoughtless  on  the  subject. 

In  Florida  the  law  compels  ten-rail 
fences.  Fences  are  more  plentiful  than 
roads,  so  that  often,  to  reach  a  given  point 
a  great  distance  can  be  saved  by  going 
through  the  fields,  which  necessitates 
climbing  the  fences.  I  once  saw  a  lady 
and  her  male  companion  walk  half  a  mile 
— more  or  less — around  one  of  those 
fences  because  she  "  could  not  adjust  her 
dress  to  get  over  that  fence." 

That  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  it 
is  a  fair  example  of  a  woman's  disadvan- 
tages under  present  conditions.  It  is  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  fact  that  many 
a  precious  life  is  lost  in  marine  disasters 
because  women  have  been  so  dressed  and 
are  so  dressed  that  they  have  never  learn- 
ed and  can  not  have  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs.  The  locomotive  organs  of  men 
and  women  are  operated  on  the  same 
principles,  and  were  it  not  for  the  prevail- 
ing ideas  of  what  is  womanly  in  dress 
and  conduct,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
any  emergency,  those  of  the  woman 
should  not  stand  her  in  as  good  stead  as 
those  of  the  man.  Science  and  con- 
science ought  to  be  summoned  in  council 
and  show  us  some  better  way.  Were  this 


a  matter  of  propriety  or  convenience 
simply,  it  might  be  well  to  let  it  alone, 
but  when  it  is  shown  to  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  ought  we  to  regard  it  in- 
differently ? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  long-es- 
tablished custom  traced  to  its  origin  will 
be  found  to  have  good  reasons  for  exist- 
ing. Whether  this  be  true  or  not  its  ac- 
ceptance has  often  been  influential  in  pre- 
serving many  customs  for  which  no  pres- 
ent excuse  can  be  found.  We  are  often 
told  that  this  utter  dependence  of  women 
on  men  always  did  and  always  will  exist, 
but  there  are  many  who  refuse  to  believe 
either  one  of  these  statements.  It  is  one 
thing  to  assume  that  a  thing  "  alwa)rs  has 
been,"  and  another  to  prove  it.  Proving 
that  it  "  always  has  been  "  does  not  prove 
that  it  always  will  be. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  my  home  was 
a  mile  from  the  village,  and  half  of  the 
way,  to  shorten  the  distance,  we  went 
"  across  lots."  The  path  we  trod  was  a 
very  crooked  one.  When  I  first  walked 
it  I  wondered  at  its  windings  and  turn- 
ings. After  I  grew  older  and  learned  that 
a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  I  wondered  still  more 
that  so  crooked  a  path  should  have  been 
marked  out.  As  the  years  went  on  and 
I  saw  a  rock  or  a  stump  or  a  tree  remov- 
ed from  beside  crooks  in  the  path  and 
still  the  crookedness  remain  long  after 
its  original  cause  had  ceased  to  exist,  I 
realized  that  the  other  crooks  in  the  path 
had  also  been  made  to  avoid  contact  with 
some  obstacle  which  had  disappeared  be- 
fore I  trod  the  crooked  path.  And  whea 
we  struck  out  a  new  path  one  spring  by 
walking  around  an  unusually  obdurate 
snowbank  which  lay  across  the  old  one,  I 
saw  that  so  short-lived  a  thing  as  a  pile 
of  snow  might  determine  for  many  years 
the  way  in  which  people  would  walk  who 
came  to  where  it  had  lain. 

And  many  a  custom  grown  gray  with 
years,  so  old  that  its  age  is  forgotten,  has, 
on  investigation,  been  shown  to  have  be- 
gun in  some  mere  accident — ^the  caprice 
or  tyranny,  or  selfishness  or  lust  of  some 
person  influential  at  the  time  of  its  ori* 
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gin.  Let  us  trace  to  its  source  this  help- 
lessness of  women  in  times  where  help  is 
sorely  needed,  and  see  if  there  are  not 
among  our  customs  many  that  have  no 
right  to  existence  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  even  if 
at  Uicir  origin  they  had  justification,  that 


passed  away  long  ago,  and  the  customs 
only  remain  because  of  thoughtless,  inert 
prejudice.  If  we  are  walking  in  devious 
ways  for  whose  twistings  and  turnings 
there  remains  now  no  excuse,  let  us  set 
to  work  to  make  straight  paths  for  our 

feet.  CELT  A  B.  WHITEHEAD. 


HER   LITTLE   BEAU." 


T  F  more  thought  were  given  to  cause 
■''  and  less  to  effect,  certain  reforms 
wliich  the  philanthropists  of  the  world 
are  anxious  to  bring  about  would  come 
more  speedily.  In  fact,  by  this  reversion 
of  ilie  common  process,  there  would 
cease  to  be  any  results  to  correct.  If  the 
fountain-head  be  pure,  there  can  surely  be 
no  necessity  for  purifying  the  streams 
wb  ich  flow  from  it. 

Marriage  is  universally  considered  in 
our  present  state  of  civilization,  the  most 
important  matter  in  life.  Love  may  be 
"to  man, a  thing  apart,"  and  "  woman's 
whole  existence,"  but  the  fact  remains 
that  upon  marriage  is  founded  the  perma- 
nent happiness  or  misery  of  each  man 
and  woman  who  enters  th^t  state. 

If  this  be  so — and  no  one  who  takes  an 
impartial  and  intelligent  survey  of  exist- 
ing social  conditions  can  deny  the  fact — 
it  certainly  follows  that  of  all  the  matters 
upon  which  human  sense  and  foresight  is 
to  b^  exercised,  not  one  should  exact 
more  tlian  this.  All  facts,  observation, 
and  experience  proving  this  theory  to  be 
a  perfectly  sound  one,  what  do  we  find  to 
be  the  common  social  practice  ? 

The  kindest  mothers,  with  a  lack,  of 
consideration  and  common  sense  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  kindness,  do  their 
children  the  greatest  harm  in  apparently 
the  mo^t  innocent  ways  by  the  false  and 
silly  notions  early  put  into  their  young 
heads,  "  He's  your  little  beau  ! "  the 
motlier  simpers  to  her  daughter,  of  the 
eight-year-old  youngster  who  draws  her 
on  hia  sled  to  school,  or  singles  her  out 
as  his  companion  in  any  game.  "  She's 
your  little  sweetheart,"  she  remarks  with 
a  smirk  to  her  son  who  shows  an  affection 


for  some  little  g^rl  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  a  desire  to  do  her  some  little  service. 

In  consequence  of  this  soft  of  sugges- 
tion, all  natural  companionship  —  that 
sweet  unconsciousness  of  self  and  sex 
which  should  distinguish  the  boy  and  girl 
period  of  life,  at  least— is  blighted  at  the 
outset  by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  ele- 
ment which  rapidly  degrades  and  destroys 
it.  The  girl  no  longer  looks  upon  the 
boy  simply  as  her  companion  and  play- 
mate. He  is  invested  with  a  certain  mys- 
terious quality  which  draws  a  distinct 
boundary  line  between  them,  something 
she  can  not  discern  and  still  less  define, 
yet  tangible  enough  to  convert  the  little 
boy  into  the  little  beau,  and  thereby 
change  the  entire  relation.  The  boy  on 
his  part  becomes  even  more  mystified. 
He  can  not  so  readily  adjust  himself  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Sentimentality 
is  with  him  less  readily  developed,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Generally  this  state  of  things  proves  to 
him  awkward  and  uncomfortable.  He  is 
easily  teased  about  it,  and  often,  as  a  re- 
sult, turns  from  the  society  of  his  girl 
friends  to  those  of  his  own  sex,  with 
whom  he  can  at  least  be  himself,  free  and 
natural  in  all  his  associations.  Such  an 
effect  is  to  be  deplored,  for  separation  is 
a  loss  to  both  of  them. 

With  the  girl,  this  same  hint,  sugges- 
tion, consciousness,  is  kept  up  without  in- 
termission through  the  following  years. 
Life  is  made  synonymous  with  love — not 
in  the  exalted  sense  in  which  it  is  and  al- 
ways must  be  so — but  only  so  far  as  love 
is  synonymous  with  matrimony  and  mat- 
rimony synonymous  with  wealth,  posi- 
tion, leisure,  and  independence.    The  boy 
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is  early  released  from  this  bondage  to  so- 
cial custom.  He  releases  himself,  in  fact. 
Before  the  desire  for  a  mate  and  a  home 
gives  him  an  incentive  for  labor  and  self- 
denial  he  develops  a  hundred  ambitions 
in  different  directions,  and  for  years  leads 
an  existence  as  free  from  all  purpose  of 
'  marriage  as  if  no  such  institution  existed. 
But  every  new  male  acquaintance  of  the 
girl  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible  husband. 
His  personal  appearance,  his  business  and 
his  prospects,  his  relatives,  his  social  in- 
fluence and  connections,  are  considered 
with  an  idea  of  their  desirability  in  a  mat- 
rimonial alliance.  It  is  not  alone  the 
young  girl  who  so  speculates  upon  them. 
Her  friends  and  relatives,  in  a  flutter  of 
curiosity  and  anticipation,  are  quite  as 
ready  and  eager  to  canvass  the  same  mat- 
ter. 

As  the  years  go  on  and  the  young 
woman  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  reach  the 
advanced  age  of  twenty-five — to  "turn 
the  first  comer,"  in  the  elegant  and  ex- 
pressive metaphor  of  the  day — still  un- 
married, the  fact  is  a  cause  for  constant 
remark  and  unconcealed  regret.  On  that 
point,  society  seems  to  be  unanimous  in 
opinion.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
how  many  mothers  feel  in  their  secret 
hearts  what  one — a  leader  in  society,  and 
considered  a  woman  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence — was  frank  enough  to 
say  openly,  "  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  my 
daughter  would  marry  miserably  than  not 
to  marry  at  all.  It's  so  much  less  dis- 
graceful ! " 

With  the  theories  universally  held  on 
this  subject,  who  can  wonder  that  so 
many  daughters  do  marry  miserably? 
that  the  precept  so  much  inculcated,  a 
husband  at  all  hazards,  should  make  them 
willing  to  run  enormous  risks  in  this  all- 
important  business  of  life?  Surely,  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  can 
never  be  more  easily  traced  than  in  this 
matter.  But  not  now,  any  more  than  in 
the  historic  ages  of  the  world,  do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns.  As  a  man  sow- 
eth  so  shall  he  reap.  Our  newspapers  are 
filled  with  stories,  infinite  in  their  varia- 
tions, yet  all  upon  the  same  theme  and 
in  the  same  keynote  of  matrimonial  de- 


ception, cruelty,  desertion.  Our  courts, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  are  kept  busy  in 
regulating  these  evils,  in  deciding  how 
piuch  abuse  or  torture  husbands  and 
wives  must  legally  endure  from  each  other 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  are 
at  liberty  to  go  their  several  ways.  Our 
land .  is  filled  with  broken  hearts  and 
broken  homes — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
broken  heads  which  occasionally  precede 
both  of  them — miserable  men,  wretched 
women,  neglected  children,  who,  from 
our  human  standpoint,  might  better  never 
have  been  bom  than  come  into  the  world 
as  the  fmit  of  such  unions,  these  are  the 
inevitable  and  infinite  results — not  whoU 
ly,  it  is  tme,  but  very  largely — of  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  : "  Get  everything  you  can, 
but  with  all  thy  getting,  get  a  husband ;  a 
rich  one  if  possible,  but  some  kind  of  a 
one,  at  any  rate." 

It  is  a  common  notion,  and  one  the  wis- 
dom of  which  is  verified  by  experience, 
that  the  best  way  in  which  to  keep  a 
child  out  of  mischief  is  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  do.  Just  so  long  as  girls  are  ed- 
ucated to  believe  that  marriage  is  the 
only  aim  of  a  woman's  life,  and  that  fail- 
ing of  marriage,  life  has  nothing  left  of 
occupation,  interest,  usefulness,  or  suc- 
cess, just  so  long  will  mistake  and  misery 
lie  in  wait  for  them.  It  is  a  logical  se- 
quence. Educate  them  to  the  true  value 
and  significance  of  life ;  to  the  belief  that 
marriage  can  bring  happiness  only  when 
it  is  the  result,  first,  of  respect,  and  then 
of  the  love  which  hopeth,  believeth,  and 
endureth  all  things;  then  perhaps  this 
great  problem  will  solve  itself.  So  much 
at  least  will  be  gained  that  women  will 
not  feel  compelled  to  marry  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
home  and  support  they  are  amply  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  Even  an  optimist 
would  feel  compelled  to  admit  in  view  of 
existing  social  conditions  that  things 
could  not  be  much  worse.  For  the  sake 
then  of  possible  and  probable  improve- 
ment, it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  bring  about  some  change  in  this  direc- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible,  eveft  to  the 
extent  of  sacrificing  "  her  little  beau." 

CAROLINE  B.  LEROW. 
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''THE   CHEROKEE    ROSE. 


[**Many  moons  ago/'  says  an  old  Indian 
legend,  "a  young  Sominole  chief  was  cap- 
tured by  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  tribe,  the 
Cherokees,  and  condemned  to  die  by  tortura 
at  the  stake.  The  night  before  his  intended 
immolation  a  youthful  maiden  of  the  latter 
tribe,  moved  by  love  for  the  warrior's  manly 
beauty  and  unflinching  fortitude,  stealthily 
loosed  the  cords  that  bound  him,  and  bade 
him  be  free.  The  warrior,  however,  refused 
to  escape,  unless  his  lovely  liberator  would 
consent  to  fly  with  him  and  become  bis  wife. 
This  she  assented  to;  but  after  they  had  gone 
some  distance  from  her  home  she  besought 
him  to  allow  her  to  return,  and  bear  away 
with  her  some  memento  o/  the  loved  ones  she 
was  leaving  forever.  So,  retracing  her  foot- 
steps, she  returned  with  the  flowering  branch 
of  a  white  rose,  which  she  had  plucked  from 
the  spot  where  it  grew  beside  her  father's 
tent.  This  branch  she  preserved,  and  planted 
it  by  the  door  of  her  new  home  in  the  land  of 
the  Seminoles.  And  from  that  day,  says  tra- 
dition, this  beautiful  flower  has  always  been 
known  in  Florida  and  throughout  the  South- 
ern States,  by  the  name  of  '  the  Cherokee 
rose.'"] 

She  severed  his  bonds,  and  she  whispered  low, 

"  My  warrior,  thou  art  fhse. 
We  will  fly,  my  brave ;  and  with  thee  m  go, 

From  the  land  of  the  Cherokee ; 
I  will  leave  the  tents  of  my  trH>e  behind, 

And  the  realms  that  my  fathers  sway, 
To  follow  my  love,  like  the  trusting  hind, 

To  the  South-land  far  away." 

Then  they  silently  stole  through  the  forest  dim, 

'Neath  the  shade  of  the  summpr*s  night, 
"While  the  whippoorwiU  sung  his  eerie  hymn, 

A.nd  the  silent  stars  gleamed  bright ; 
But  when  the  flush  fh)m  the  dawn's  young  face 

Came  over  the  eastern  hill, 
Her  thought  looked  buck  to  her  native  place. 

And  the  hearts  that  loved  her  still. 

'*  Oh  1  warrior  love  I  thy  heart  is  high, 

And  thy  proud  eye  scorns  to  weep  ; 
But  a  maiden's  heart  was  made  to  sigh, 

And  her  love  of  home  Is  deep  ; 
And,  yonder,  I  leave  my  girlhood's  home, 

'Tis  there  my  dear  ones  rest ; 
They  will  mUs  their  bird,  while  her  wing  doth 
roam 

80  tu  (h>m  her  early  nest 


**  My  sire  is  there— the  white-haired  chief ; 

There,  too,  my  mother  mild  ; 
Their  hearts  will  shrink,  like  the  withered  leaf, 

For  their  loved  and  vanished  child ; 
Then  let  me  go,  my  warrior,  back, 

To  gather  one  pale,  white  rose. 
And  bear  it  away,  on  my  far-off  track:. 

To  the  land  of  my  kindred's  foes. 

**  I  know  that  thy  bow  can  strike  the  game 

To  feast  thy  chosen  bride. 
That  thy  strong  right  arm  will  guard  my  fame, 

In  the  life-path  by  thy  side ; 
I  shall  nestle  dose,  like  the  turtledove. 

In  the  shelter  of  Love's  green  tree ; 
But  the  tender  days  of  my  childhood's  lore 

Can  never  coma  back  to  me. 


"  I  have  left  my  all,  for  the  love  of  thee ; 

Then  grant  me  this  sole  request, 
To  gather  one  rose  to  bear  with  me 

From  my  childhood's  tender  nest ; 
It  will  talk  to  my  heart  of  the  days  gone  by. 

And  tell  of  a  mother's  care, 
And  I'll  dream  that  my  loved  ones  stm  are  nigh, 

When  its  white  leaves  greet  me  fair." 


So,  she  gathered  that  rose  from  her  father's  tent, 

And  glided  away  once  more. 
And  they  never  knew  where  their  loved  one  went, 

Whom  their  captive  from  them  bore ; 
But  she  planted  the  rose  by  her  warrior's  cot, 

And  it  grew  and  budded  there, 
When  the  name  of  the  maiden  was  long  forgot 

Whose  love  had  borne  it  there. 


For  many  a  moon  hath  passed  and  gone. 

And  many  a  summer's  glow, 
Since  that  rose  first  shed  its  petals  wan 

O'er  her  grave.  In  the  long  ago ; 
But  stUl,  in  the  '*  land  of  flowers  "  bright, 

Where  the  tribes  have  ceased  to  be. 
That  flower  of  love  blooms  pure  and  white, 

The  rose  of  the  Cherokee. 


The  race  of  the  red  man  hath  faded  long 

From  the  still  Floridian  shades. 
And  hushed  is  the  dark-browed  maiden's  song, 

'.Mid  the  silent  Cverglades ; 
But  still  that  delicate  flower  grows 

Their  unknown  graves  above, 
And  an  emblem  pure  is  the  pale,  white  rose, 

Of  the  Indian  maiden*s  love. 

B.  FRAIOL  TATLOB. 
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A  REMARKABLE  GEYSER. 


IN  a  work  recently  published  by  Prof. 
Joseph  LeConte,  on  geology,  he  de- 
scribes a  geyser  which  far  exceeds  in  grand- 
eur the  natural  fountains  of  Iceland.  He 
says :  "This  wonderful  geyser  region  is  sit- 


digious  volcanic  activity,  secondary  vol- 
canic phenomena  being  developed  on  a 
stupendous  scale,  and  of  every  kind,  viz : 
Hot  springs,  carbonated  springs,  fuma- 
roles,    mud- volcanoes    and    geysers.     In 


tiated  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Wyoming 
on  an  elevated  volcanic  plateau  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Madison  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri,  and  of  the  Snake 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  The 
basin  is  only  about  three  miles  wide. 
About  it  are  abundant  evidences  of  pro- 


this  vicinity  are  more  than  10,000  vents 
of  all  kinds.  In  some  places,  as  on 
Gardner's  river,  the  hot  springs  are 
mostly  lime-depositing,  and  in  others,  as 
on  Firehole  river,  they  are  geysers  de- 
positing silica. 
•*  In  the  upper  geyser  basin,  the  valley  Is 
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covered  with  a  snowy  deposit  from  the 
hot  ge)rser  waters.  The  surface  of  the 
mound-like,  chimney-like,  and  hive-like 
elevations,  immediately  surrounding  the 
vents,  is,  in  some  cases,  ornamented  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner  by  deposits  of 
the  same,  in  the  form  of  scalloped  em- 
broidery set  with  pearly  tubercles;  in 
others,  the  silicious  deposits  take  the 
most  fantastic  forms.  In  some  places 
the  silica  is  deposited  in  large  quantities, 


three  or  four  inches  deep,  in  a  gelatinous 
condition,  like  starch  paste.  Trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  immersed  in  these 
waters  are  speedily  petrified." 

The  engraving  is  taken  from  Prof.  Lc- 
Conte's  book.  It  represents  the  Bee* 
hive,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
mound.  This  geyser  shoots  up  a  splen- 
did column,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  to  the  height  by  measurement  of  219 
feet,  and  plays  1 5  minutes  each  time. 


POETRY  AND  POETS. 


THE  ancient  and  superstitious  notions 
that  poetic  genius  or  a  genius  for 
poetry  was  something  superadded  to  the 
human  mind,  in  rare  and  particular  in- 
stances— ^that  poets  were  endowed  with 
some  faculty  that  distinguished  them 
from  common  mortals,  and  that  poetry 
was  incapable  of  any  form  of  expression 
other  than  the  literary  form — ^that  the 
inkstand  was  the  sole  fountain  of  poetic 
inspiration,  the  pen  the  sole  conductor  of 
the  divine  afflatus,  and  the  written  page 
its  sole  repository,  have  long  since  given 
place  to  more  rational  ideas.  We  are  all 
poets  nowadays,  the  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  one  person  and  another 
being  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
and  poets,  so  styled,  are  endowed  with  no 
faculty  or  faculties  different  in  kind  from 
those  of  other  people — poets  not  so  styled 
— ^yet  poets  all,  since  all  possess  in  some 
degree  of  development  the  same  kind 
and  number  of  faculties  that  any  one 
does.  The  recognition  of  painting  and 
sculpture  as  branches  of  the  poetic  art, 
however,  is  about  as  far  as  the  world  in 
general  has  gone  in  this  direction,  while 
poetic  sentiment,  feeling,  and  genuine 
poetic  art  have  steadily  advanced  until 
they  have  pervaded  and  possessed  every 
department  of  human  interest  and  even 
of  practical  enterprise.  So  insatiable  has 
the  desire  for  harmony,  beauty,  become 
that  every  instrument,  even  of  the  hum- 
blest utility,  must  have  the  sig^  and  sym- 
bol of  some  kind  or  degree  of  poetic  sen- 
timent inscribed  or  wrought  upon  it  or  it 


can  not  find  a  market.  No  person,  how- 
ever unpoetic  he  might  consider  himself, 
would  accept  as  a  stove  a  plain  box  of 
iron,  which  would  answer  every  practical 
purpose  of  a  stove  just  as  well  as  one  of 
a  more  ornate  pattern  and  graceful  de- 
sign. The  lady  who  does  not  read  poetry 
doesn't  like  it,  and  thinks  herself  devoid 
of  poetic  feeling  or  sentiment,  ten  chances 
to  one  can  take  an  ugly  wooden  frame 
and,  by  her  constructive  skill,  taste,  and 
.perception  of  harmony  in  color  and  form, 
upholster  it  and  transform  it  into  an  ele- 
gant and  inviting  couch  fit  for  the  gods 
to  recline  on,  and  so  prove  herself  as 
true  a  poet — ^perhaps  a  truer  in  her  sphere 
— as  she  who  wrote  the  translation  of 
Mozart's  Requiem.  For  what  is  poetry 
but  the  perception  and  feeling  of  beauty^ 
and  harmony,  and  what  is  poetic  art  but 
the  power  and  skill  to  give  it  expression 
— whether  with  tongue  or  pen  or  with 
any  other  tool  ?  For  two  things  the  world 
was  made— for  use  and  for  beauty,  and 
somewhere  within  the  circumference  of 
that  word,  beauty,  lies  all  the  meaning- 
and  all  the  applications  of  the  word 
poetry,  and  true  proportions  and  just  ge- 
lations of  use  to  beauty,  and  beauty  to 
use,  make  harmony.  Poe  was  not  a  har- 
monious character  on  the  whole,  yet  a 
real  poet— one  of  wonderful  power  and 
wealth  of  imagination.  His  case  is  a 
good  illustration  that  the  poetic  element 
is  but  one  element  in  a  harmonious  char- 
acter, and  that  when  in  great  excess  it 
may  cause  great  inharmony  in  the  life  of 
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the  individual.  His  world-famed  poem, 
"The  Raven,"  is,  perhaps,  the  plainest 
and  worst  case  of  deviation  from  true 
poetic  harmony  to  be  found  in  the  sphere 
of  pen-written  poetry.  It  has  much 
beauty,  but  absolutely  no  use ;  and  beauty 
without  use  is  frivolous  and  vain,  just  as 
use  without  beauty  is  hideous  and  bald. 
And  beauty  is  not  "  its  own  excuse  for 
being  *' — the  sage  of  Concord  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — at  least  not  its 
sole  excuse,  neither  in  the  literature  of 
poetry  or  elsewhere.  There,  as  every- 
where, it  has  another  excuse  or  reason  for 
being — its  relation  to  use.  A  mountain 
of  naked  rock  is  a  thing  of  itself  hide- 
ous, though  all  compact  of  use,  covered 
with  verdure,  in  sun  or  shade  it  is  chang- 
ed ^nd  glorified.  So  the  beauty  of  the 
living  shrub  and  vine  has  itself  to  show 
and  the  baldness  of  the  mountain  to  hide 
— its  own  and  another's  excuse  for  being. 
Nevertheless,  the  Emersonian  theory  of 
the  independence  of  beaut)(  is,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  poets.  One  notable  exception, 
at  least,  is  to  be  found  among  American 
verse  writers.  I  know  not  whether  he 
4  has  ever  given  the  subject  a  moment's 
special  thought,  yet  his  writings  every- 
where furnish  illustrations  of  a  grave,  not 
to  say  severe,  subordination  of  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty  to  its  just  relations  to  use 
in  poetic  composition ;  and  he  himself 
has  correctly  stated  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  true  scope  of  ornamentation 
in  literature  as  follows  : 

**  The  graven  flower  makes  not  the  blade  less  strong.'* 

— Whittier. 

He  might  have  told  us  that  the  blade, 
which  is  a  form  of  use,  is  one-half  the 
flower's  excuse  for  being  a  form  of  beauty, 
and  that,  graven^  too  oft,  and  too  deep, 
ruins  alike  the  sword  and  the  song.  A 
less  consummate  artist  than  the  author 
of  **  Evangeline,"  the  Quaker  bard  is,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  the  truest 
poet  of  the  age — not  merely  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  juster  sense  of  the  proportions 
of  the  various  elements  that  enter  into 
poetic  composition  than  many  others,  but  % 


that  in  all  his  work  there  is  seen  a  higher 
sense — that  of  the  grave  responsibility  of 
his  office.  To  make  the  good  and  the 
true  beautiful  also,  is  surely  a  better  and 
truer  conception  of  the  purpose  of  poetic 
art  than  that  which  so  many  poets  are 
possessed  of — the  vain-glorious  desire  of 
saying  something  handsome,  and  art,  a 
means  to  that  end.  Of  all  modern  poets 
Whittier  alone  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
great  bards  of  antiquity.  The  unknown 
author  of  that  incomparable  poem  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  marvelous  pro- 
duction of  all  ages,  the  Book  of  Job,  was 
not  inspired  with  a  more  serious  and  sub* 
lime  purpose  than  he.  The  wrathful 
lightning  of  Isaiah's  pen  was  not  more 
terrible  upon  the  enslavers  of  his  people, 
nor  his  pity  for  the  enslaved  more  tender 
and  true,  than  the  hatred  of  human  sla- 
very and  sympathy  for  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  everywhere,  as  expressed  in  the 
verse  of  his  one  true  successor  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  human 
rights.  It  is  this  consecration  of  his  ge- 
nius to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
this  dedication  of  his  divine  art  to  human 
weal  that  makes  and  marks  Whittier  the 
truest  poet  of  the  age.  Slowly  but  surely 
we  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  one  true 
standard  of  greatness  and  goodness  is  , 
the  amount  and  kind  of  work  a  man  does 
for  his  fellow-man.  With  the  exception 
of  Byron,  the  most  pitiful  case  of  utter 
failure  to  lift  and  inspire  his  readers  to 
higher  levels  and  with  loftier  ideals  of  hu- 
man life  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
professor  of  the  art  beautiful  whose  rec- 
ord I  am  familiar  with,  is  that  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Raven."  I  speak  of  Poe 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Raven,"  because 
that  is  the  one  sole  production  of  his  pen 
by  which  he  will  be  remembered  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Poe  was  madden- 
ed and  consumed  by  the  heat  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  universe  throbbed  and 
beat  like  a  vast  and  many-voiced  drurft 
on  his  morbidly  sensitive  hearing.  The 
inner  world  was  a  constant  tintinnabula- 
tion of  mingled  and  m)rsterious  sound, 
and  he  was  crazed  with  the  desire  to  catch 
and  reduce  it  to  a  form  tangible  and  audi- 
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ble  to  others.  In  his  hours  of  silent 
meditation  no  man  ever  plunged  deeper 
into  the  abysms  of  gloomy  imagination, 
and  none  ever  wandered  so  far  and  so 
lone,  away  from  the  healthful  light  of  the 
outer  world,  lost  and  entranced  in  the 
caverns  and  aisles  of  the  inner  world, 
from  whence  he  came  forth,  haggard, 
wretched,  and  despairing,  that  he  could 
not  reproduce  the  visions  and  the  voices 
of  that  enchanted  and  resplendent  palace 
of  the  soul— his  own  imagination.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural  or  necessary  than 
that  he  should  *'  quaff  some  kind,"  though 
coarser,  *'  nepenthe  "  on  such  occasions. 
So  the  poet  drank  and  died  a  drunkard. 
What  says  the  ph3rsiologist  to  such  a  case 
as  this  ?  Was  he  not  the  victim  of  a  too 
highly-wrought  and  over-sensitive  organ- 
ization  rather  than  a  willful  wrong-doer  ? 
Such  meaningless  and  marvelous  music 
as  his  poetic  productions  are,  never  came 
from  any  but  a  distempered  mind,  yet 
some  parts  of  Poe's  intellectual  organiza- 
tion were  pre-eminently  sound;  a  clearer- 
sighted  or  more  sagacious  critic  the  poetic 
fraternity  of  this  country  never  produc- 
ed, 1  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  ever 
thought  of  Bryant's  "O  Fairest  of  the 
Rural  Maids*' — ^that  short  and  simple 
piece— as  *nhe  truest  poem  written  by 
Bryant/'  until  Poe  made  the  statement, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  doubted 
its  correctness  after  it  was  made.  So 
eminent  a  poet  as  William  Cullen  Bryant 
must  have  written  quite  a  goodly  number 
of  "  true  poems"  in  his  time — beginning 
with  **  Thanatopsis  "  at  the  age  of  eight- 
ccn»  and  continuing  to  write  poetry  until 
past  eighty.  And  if  the  poem  which  Poe 
said  was  the  truest  he  ever  wrote,  is  real- 
ly so*  it  must  be  a  remarkably  truthful 
production,  It  might  be  interesting  and 
worth  the  while  for  any  lover  of  true 
poetry,  and  particularly  so  if  a  special 
admirer  of  Bryant's  work,  to  read  "The 
Rural  Maids,"  and  see  if  his  judgment 
confirms  the  critics.  If  so,  the  instance 
might  serve  to  give  a  clearer  insight  as  to 
the  intrinsic  qualities  of  poetic  composi- 
tion forever  after,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for 
futtire  judgments   and   comparisons  as* 


well.  The  first  stanza,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  O,  fairest  of  the  rural  maida^ 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades- 
Green  boughs  and  glimpses  of  the  sky 
Were  all  that  met  thy  infant  eye/* 

is  not  poetry  at  all,  only  a  rh)rmed  prel- 
ude thereto.  It  might  have  been  as  true 
and  as  significant  of  a  pig  or  a  puppy  as 
of  a  rural  maid.  The  poetry  comes  in 
afterward  ;  here,  for  instance : 

^  Thy  step  is  as  the  wind  that  weaves 
Its  playful  way  among  the  leaves, 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  face." 

And  nothing  in  the  English  language,  I 
think,  could  be  more  crystal-like  in  its 
clearness,  or  more  naturally  and  simply 
beautiful  than :  ' 

**  Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen  ; 
Their  lashes  are  the  herbs  that  look 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook." 

If  these  are  selections  from  the  truest 
poem  written  by  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  poets,  then  the  youth  of 
America  have  the  study  of  the  qualities 
of  the  truest  of  much  true  poetry  alwa3rs  , 
at  command.  Yet  if  any  one  is  disposed 
to  cavil  at  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
most  acute  critics  that  ever  lived,  let  him 
take  a  kindred  topic,  slightly  easier  to 
handle  if  he  chooses,  and  see  what  can 
be  made  of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  "  The 
Fattest  of  the  Rural  Pigs,"  or,  "The 
Sleekest  of  the  Rural  Pups" — one  that 
curls  his  tail  and  fiddles  jigs  after  the 
manner  of  the  one  of  nursery-rhyme  ce- 
lebrity, or  that  barks  at  the  calves  and 
licks  the  cups.  Bums  could  make  a  good 
poem  on  "  Twa  Dogs,"  and  surely  almost 
any  one  who  thinks  "  The  Rural  Maids  " 
a  simple  thing,  could  make  a  tolerably 
fair  one  on  one,  with  a  pig  for  choice,  if 
preferred.  If  this  is  the  truest  of  all  the 
poetry  written  by  a  poet  who  wrote  long  and 
much,  and  through  it  all  "  uttered  nothing 
base,"  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be 
tolerably  easy  to  find  out,  with  the  exam- 
ple before  us,  just  what  constitutes  true 
poetry,  and  how  infallibly  to  distinguish 
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the  true  from  the  false  in  this  department 
of  literature.  You  step  to  a  clear  spring 
and  see  your  face  and  form  clearly  reflect- 
ed in  its  crystal  depths ;  and  you  know 
whether  it  is  a  true  or  a  false  reflection. 
Yet,  although  you  are  familiar  with  the 
terms  refraction  and  reflection,  and  know 
all  about  light  and  shade,  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  still  about  it.  You  see 
the  subject  of  this  poem  as  you  see  your 
iace  in  the  spring — moving  with  it,  ming- 
ling with  it,  a  part  of  it — and  not,  as  most 
artists  would  have  pictured  the  maid,  a 
separate  object  with  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate surrounding  like  the  frame  of  a  pict- 
ure. She  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole  scene, 
or  t^e  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  The  conception  is  extremely  sub- 
tile; its  execution  equally  so.  No  part 
of  the  picture  is  sharply  outlined,  but  all 
parts  blend  like  light  and  shade. 

**  The  light  shade  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
Is  on  thy  brow  and  in  thy  locks.** 

While  this  littlfe  poem  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  few  simple  comparisons,  they 
are  so  close,  so  exact,  and  clear  that,  like 
your  face  in  the  spring,  they  cease  to  be 
mere  comparisons  and  become  reJUcUons, 
Let  some  artist  paint  a  human  figure  with 
light  lying  not  on  it,  but  shining  through 
it  and  blending  with  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  light  shall  appear  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  human  figure,  or  the  human  figure  to 
have  resolved  itself  into  light,  so  that  you 
oan  not  tell  which,  and  he  will  have  ac- 
complished a  piece  of  work  analogous  to 
the  poet's  in  his  picture  of  "The  Rural 
Maids."  One  lai^ely  prevalent  notion  of 
opinion  is  that  poetry  flourishes  best  in 
a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  state  of 
society ;  that  the  infancy  of  a  civilization 
is  its  most  favorable  period  for  the  devel- 
opment of  its  poetic  genius,  and  that  as 
civilization  advances  the  muse  of  song, 
as  though  she  could  not  bear  the  light  of 
day,  skulks  into  obscurity  and  lapses  into 
silence.  This  opinion  is,  of  course,  found- 
ed on  the  fact  that  all  or  most  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  poetic  composition 
have  been  produced  away  back  in  the 
morning  t^ylight  of  the  world's  civiliza- 


tions, and  on  that  conception  of  poetry 
which  limits  its  expression  to  a  single 
form — the  literary  form.  But  there  is  an- 
other, or  other,  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  make  it  appear  that  the  poetic  sen- 
timent is  founded  on  certain  innate  fac- 
ulties of  the  human  mind  and  which  are 
common  to  all  in  some  degree  of  devel- 
opment, and  that  what  it  lacks  of  expres- 
sion in  the  form  of  literature,  it  will  sup- 
ply and  does  supply  through  other 
forms.  The  development  of  the 
practical  arts  and  sciences,  so  far 
from  diminishing  poetic  sentiment, 
minister  to  and  encourage  its  growth. 
Through  their  agency  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  iron  may  become  more  fluid 
than  ink,  and  a  more  universal  exponent 
of  poetic  fancy,  for  poetry  need  not  be 
written,  it  may  be  wrought.  When  Mrs. 
Browning,  the  poet,  wrote  in  her  "  Song 
for  the  Ragged  Schools  "  of  London — 

**  Put  a  thought  beneath  their  rags. 
To  ennoble  the  heart's  struggle," 

the  world  applauded  it  as  a  wise  and 
beautiful  thought,  and  called  it  poetry. 
But  when  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor,  said, 
"  Put  a  thing  beneath  their  roofs  to  light- 
en the  burden  of  the  common  lot,"  the 
world  called  it,  when  done,  a  patent  right. 
Yet  his  was  essentially  the  same  wise  and 
beautiful  thought  as  hers ;  only  the  one 
was  written  in  ink  and  the  other  wrought 
in  iron;  and  the  world  must  see  it  in 
black  and  white  before  it  will  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  poetry.  But  which  was  the 
truer  poet  of  the  two,  if  there  was  any 
difference,  she  who  only  wrote  the  wise 
and  beautiful  thought,  or  he  who  wrought 
it.>  There  was  a  world  of  pathos  in 
Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  There  is  a 
world  of  promise  and  prophecy  in  Howe's 
"  Song  of  the  Sewing  Machine."  It  sings 
of  emancipation  as  rhythmically  as  the 
other  of  slavery.  Machine  poetry  and 
the  poetry  of  machinery  are  quite  differ- 
ent articles,  and  there  is  no  need  of  con- 
founding them.  Who  that  hopes  for  that 
great  new  day  for  humankind,  when  all 
slavish  and  compulsory  toil  for  bread 
shall  end,  when  the  mills  of  necessity 
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shall  cease  to  grind  men's  bones  into 
bread,  while  their  wheels  are  run  by  hu- 
nian  blood,  when  time  and  opportunity 
shd[  be  given  for  souls  to  live  as  well  as 
bodies— who  that  thus  hopes  and  believes 
but  invests  the  many  beautiful  and  won- 
derful Inventions  and  appliances  for  main- 
tain in  gf  life  at  a  less  expense  of  time  and 
toil  than  was  ever  possible  heretofore — 
wiih  a  halo  of  romantic,  poetic,  and  pro- 
phetic lij^ht  that  turns  them  into  the  good 
genii  who  shall  multiply  thicker  and  fast- 
er, until  they  shall  do  all  the  bidding  of 
men,  their  lords  and  masters,  and  men 
shall  be  easy  masters  of  all  the  yet  hard 
conditions  of  life.  The  submarine  cable 
is  the  Iliad  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
greater,  grander  than  the  old  Greeks — 
and  the  trans-continental  railway  shall 
yet  mak^^  the  prairies  of  the  West  anoth- 
er "  Paradise  Regained."  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  power  in  the  locomo- 
tive, something  more  than  speed  in  the 
telegraph.  They  are  moral  and  spiritual 
agencie?!,  types  of  the  swifter  and  closer 
on-cominjT  of  the  better  day.  You  see 
in  the  one  the  symbol  of  the  brute  forces 
of  human  nature  subjected  to  the  God- 
like in  man,  and  not  the  symbol  merely, 
but  the  thing  itself  that  is  symbolized. 
In  the  other  you  hear  the  hum  of  spirit 
voices— ^wift  intelligences  that  flash  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  shore  to  shore.  If 
it  is  poi'try  when  Shakespeare  describes 
Prospero  sending  Ariel,  the  spirit,  through 
the  air  to  the  sea  to  stir  up  a  "  Tempest " 
that  shall  wreck  a  ship,  what  is  it  when 
Prosperos  sit  in  their  rooms  all  along  the 
highways  of  traffic  and  travel,  and,  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger,  foretell  the  coming 
of  the  tempest  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
and  save  ships  from  wreck  ? 

If  the  ancient  prophets  who  foresaw 
the  glories  of  a  great  and  complex  civil- 
isation like  ours,  and  beyond  were  poets, 
what  arc  they  who  act  the  drama  they 
wrote  — we,  who  are  doing  what  they 
dreamer  J  ?  You  can  not  confine  poetry 
to  paper;  you  can  not  separate  that  in- 
nate principle  from  any  form  of  human 
enterprise,  any  more  than  you  can  sepa- 
rate the  grain  from  the  wood,  or  bleach 


the  color  from  the  clouds,  or  take  the 
sublimity  out  of  Niagara.  Nature  blends 
the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  with  all  her 
work ;  and  so  does  man  with  all  of  his. 
Whenever,  wherever,  and  however  the 
bleakness,  bareness,  and  baldness  of  use 
is  offset,  clothed  and  garmented  with 
beauty,  then,  there,  and  in  that  manner 
the  office  and  mission  of  poetry  is  seen 
and  performed.  And  with  whomsoever 
the  beautiful  is  an  abiding  presence,  the 
same  is  a  poet  forevermore. 


If  He  Can,  Why  Not  She?--A  man 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  This  is  a  very 
good  work  for  the  women  to  be  engaged 
in,  but  it's  poor  business  for  the  Governor 
of  a  State."  I  replied :  "  My  dear  sir.  1 
wish  you  could  stay  at  home  and  bend, 
like  your  wife,  over  the  wash-tub,  nurse 
the  babies,  darn  the  socks,  and  attend  to 
the  duties  of  the  house,  and  everything 
else  of  that  character  which  tends  to  wear 
out  the  physical  strengfti  of  women,  while 
your  wife  could  loaf  for  a  while  around 
some  grog-shop;  you  would  then  be  a 
'fanatic'  yourself  upon  this  question." 
If  there  is  one  of  you  here  to-night  who 
should  catch  your  wife  loafing  around  a 
saloon,  you  would  apply  for  a  divorce  in- 
side of  twenty-four  hours;  you  would 
think,  if  she  were  guilty  of  so  infamous  a 
thing,  she  would  be  unworthy  such  a 
specimen  of  manhood  as  yourself;  and 
yet  for  all  this  you  can  linger  about  these 
places  week  after  week. 

GOV.  ST,  JOHN. 


Men  Without  Occupation.  —  The 
man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  the  most 
miserable  of  beings.  No  matter  how 
much  wealth  a  man  possesses,  he  can  not 
be  happy  without  occupation.  We  were 
born  to  labor,  and  the  world  is  our  vine- 
yard. In  occupation  we  forget  our  cares, 
trials,  and  sorrows.  If  we  have  enough 
for  ourselves,  we  can  labor  for  the  good 
of  others;  one  of  the  most  delightful 
duties  a  man  or  woman  can  possibly 
engage  in.  ♦ 
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THE  effect  of  house-plants  on  health 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion lately,  some  writers  of  eminence  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  it  is  injurious,  while 
others  stoutly  maintain  it  to  be  beneficial. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Anders,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  investigating  the  matter  and  pub- 
lished a  paper  containing  the  results  of 
his  observations,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

"  Three  of  the  chief  functions  in  plant 
life  are  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  and  the  gener- 
ation of  ozone.  Now,  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  that  variations  in  the  amount 
of  these  gases  from  the  presence  of  any 
number  of  plants  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  air  of  an  apartment,  the  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation  of  these  sub- 
stances being  carried  on  too  slowly  either 
to  improve  or  to  vitiate  the  air. 

"  There  is,  however,  yet  another  process 
in  plants,  which  in  this  connection  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  viz.,  that  of  tran- 
spiration. By  this  term  is  meant  the  ex- 
halation of  moisture  by  the  leaves.  In 
order  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  great 
activity  of  this  function,  it  might  be  sta- 
ted that  at  the  above  rate  the  Washing- 
ton elm,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
with  its  two  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  of  leaf  surface,  would  give  off  seven 
and  three-quarter  tons  of  water  in  twelve 
hours.  In  the  twenty-four  hours  an  in- 
door plant  will  transpire  more  than  half 
a.s  much  as  one  in  the  open  air.     It  would 


appear  to  follow  naturally  from  these 
facts  that  growing  plants  would  be  capa- 
ble of  raising  the  proportion  of  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  air  of  closed  apartments. 
And  this  was  conclusively  shown  by  ex- 
periments in  the  Episcopal  Hospital. 

"  During  the  summer  months,  when  the 
windows  are  thrown  widely  open  and  the 
doors  kept  ajar,  the  influence  of  transpi- 
ration is  quite  inconsiderable;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  interchange  of  air 
is  not  too  rapid,  a  sufficient  number  ol 
plants,  well  watered,  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  moisture  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  point,  as  will 
be  presently  seen,  is  of  special  impor- 
tance where  houses  are  heated  by  dry-air 
furnaces. 

"Although  science  can  not  readily  de- 
termine the  exact  relative  humidity  most 
conducive  to  health,  still,  according  to 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  is 
considered  that  about  seven-eighths  of 
what  the  air  will  contain  at  a  given  tem- 
perature is  the  proper  standard."  By  re- 
peated testing  the  writer  has  recently 
found  that  the  degree  of  humidity  is  gen- 
erally below  that  standard  in  this  latitude. 
It  was  also  found  that  air  warmed  by  an 
open  fireplace,  or  air  heated  by  steam, 
gave  a  complement  of  the  dew-point  from 
two  to  four  degrees  Fahrenheit  greater 
than  the  external  air,  and  in  the  case  of 
rooms  heated  by  a  dry-air  furnace  the 
complement  was  from  five  to  seven  de- 
grees greater  at  the  same  temperature. 
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From  this  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room  warmed  by  dry  air 
contains  far  too  little  moisture  to  be 
healthful  The  peculiar  effects  of  dry 
air  on  human  beings  are  well  known  to 
the  progressive  practitioner, 

"It  is  true  that  in  special  states  of  the 
system— if. ^^  in  chronic  rheumatism^<iry 
heai  is  beneficial ;  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  benefit  ordinarily  deriv- 
ed from  a  proper  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of 
thrifty  plants  in  an  occupied  room  warm- 
ed by  dry  air  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  relative  humidity  to  the  ex- 
tent indicated,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess 
in  them  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  ob- 
viating tliese  evil  consequences.  In  all 
instances,  then,  in  which  artificial  heat  is 
used,  btit  particularly  in  the  case  of  dry 
air,  a^  that  furnished  by  furnaces,  plants 
become,  under  proper  regulations,  hygien- 
ic agents  of  special  value. 

'*  Of  course  it  is  chiefly  in  diseases  of  a 
chronic  nature,  and  particularly  those  af- 
fecting the  lungs  and  air-passages,  that 
we  should  expect  to  derive  good  results 
from  such  a  measure  as  stocking  the  sick- 
room with  growing  plants,  for  it  is  in  such 
cases  that  dry  heat  does  the  most  harm. 
House-plants  have,  however,  a  sphere  of 
»se fulness  which  is  independent  of  atmos- 
pheric humidity.  In  nervous  disorders 
of  tl^e  functional  class,  such  as  melancho- 
lia and  chlorosis,  in  diseases  of  the  mind 
proper,  and  in  other  allied  conditions  (ex- 
cessive grief,  ennui,  etc.),  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  divert  the  mind  or  relieve  ten- 
sion, nothing  is  more  efficient  than  the 
pleasing  occupation  of  stvdying  and  car- 
ing for  plants. 

"But  it  is  in  that  sweeping  disease, 
phthtsis.  that  plants  offer  the  best  hope  of 
success  as  therapeutic  agents.  The  im- 
portance of  this  point  demands  that  it 
should  receive  careful  attention. 

*'  On  this  subject,  my  friend.  Dr.  Hiram 
Corson,  of  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  '  My  mother,  her  two  sisters,  and 
only  brother  all  died  of  consumption  un- 
der fifty  years  of  age.    All  the  children 


of  my  mother's  sisters  and  brother,  though 
they  lived  to  a  good  age  and  enjoyed 
good  health,  finally  died  of  consumption* 
On  my  father's  side  there  was  not  a  taint 
of  any  disease,  but  great  strength  and 
vigor.  Three  of  my  brothers,  active,  en- 
ergetic men  until  within  a  few  years  of 
their  death,  died  of  consumption  at  the 
ages  of  fifty-five,  fifty-seven,  and  seventy- 
eight  respectively;  and  a  sister  died  of 
the  same  disease  at  sixty-six.  I  mention 
these  cases  to  show  that  the  germs  of  the 
disease  were  with  the  family.  Thirty  years 
ago,  my  eldest  sister,  then  above  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  reported  by  her  physi- 
cian, I>r.  J.  P.,  a  victim  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption, to  which  disease  she  would 
succumb  before  the  coming  summer.  She 
was  a  lover  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  cul- 
tivated them  in-doors  and  out.  The 
spring  saw  her  again  moving  among  her 
plants,  and  the  winter  found  her  confined 
to  the  house,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  to- 
her  bed-chamber,  which,  like  the  sitting- 
room,  was  literally  a  g^een-house.  Visit- 
ors and  friends  often  spoke  to  her  of  the 
impropriety  of  having  so  many  growing 
plants  in  her  room,  reminding  her  of  the 
tr:idition  that  they  were  injurious.  Still,, 
every  spring  found  her  again  on  her  feet,, 
in  the  yard  and  garden,  nursing  her  plants^ 
and  every  winter  confined  to  her  room* 
And  thus  she  lived,  year  after  year,  until 
two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  she  passed  away.  I  have  seen  a  few 
others  have  plants  growing  and  blooming 
in  their  chambers,  but  never  one  who  so 
lived  among  them  as  did  my  sister.  Win- 
ter after  winter  we  looked  for  her  death,, 
the  cough,  expectoration,  and  weakness 
justifying  our  apprehensions,  and  yet  her 
eighty-fifth  year  found  her  cheerful  and 
happy,  living  among  her  plants  and  en- 
joying the  society  of  her  friends.  May 
we  not  believe  that  the  vast  exhalation 
from  these  plants — water  purified  and 
medicated  by  their  vital  chemistry — pro- 
longed her  life  ? ' 

"  Next,  I  began  visiting  the  gardeners 
and  florists  of  Philadelphia,  requesting 
answers  to  a  list  of  questions  bearing  on 
this  subject.    Only  a  brief  summary  of 
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the  results  obtained  can  be  here  given. 
Thirty  florists  have  already  been  visited 
in  this  way.  Twenty  of  these,  with  ages 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  years, 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  have  always 
enjoyed  good  health.  They  all  work 
from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  daily,  and  have 
followed  this  pursuit  for  periods  ranging 
from  six  to  sixty  years.  Of  the  remain- 
ing number,  four  are  occasionally  attack- 
ed with  rheumatism  of  mild  t3rpe,  as- 
cribing their  symptoms,  and  doubtless 
justly,  to  wettings,  the  result  of  careless- 
ness while  watering  the  plants,  or  from 
contact  with  the  wet  leaves. 

"One  of  th  e  gardeners,  a  boy,  aged  four- 
teen, has  been  at  this  occupation  for  a 
year,  working  steadily  ten  hours  daily. 
Prior  to  taking  up  his  present  employ- 
ment he  had  been  working  at  the  drug 
business  for  a  year.  While  thus  engaged 
his  health  failed  considerably,  and  he  be- 
came pale  and  emaciated.  He  had  never 
been  strong  previously,  though  not  to  say 
diseased.  No  sooner  had  he  adopted  his 
present  avocation,  than  he  began  to  im- 
prove in  vigor,  and  now  he  is  the  picture 
of  robust  health. 

"  Another  florist,  aged  thirty-one,  says 
that  prior  to  going  into  the  business  he 
had  •  weak  eyes,'  but  that  as  soon  as  he 
became  a  florist,  eight  years  ago,  his  eyes 
began  to  improve,  and  in  a  few  years  en- 
tirely recovered.  Still  another  of  the  re- 
maiping  ones  has  been  subject  to  severe 
colds  since  he  has  been  working  among 
plants,  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been 
exceedingly  indiscreet  about  clothing, 
etc.,  in  going  from  the  hot-house  to  the 
outer  air. 

"  Mr.  W.,  aged  thirty-five,  has  been  in 
the  business  for  twenty  years,  and  is 
among  his  plants  at  least  ten  hours  daily. 
Phthisis  is  hereditary  in  his  father's  fam- 
ily, arid  my  informant  himself  (Mr.  W.) 
has  long  since  been  pronounced  a  con- 
sumptive by  his  physician.  He  states, 
however,  that  he  has  alwa3rs  had  good 
health,  except  simply  the  annoyance  of  a 
slight  cough  and  a  little  expectoration  oc- 
casionally. He  is  still  nursing  his  plants 
and  enjoying  life. 


"This  gentleman  kindly  related  to  me  a 
brief  history  of  his  deceased  brother,  and 
also  that  of  their  father,  likewise  deceas- 
ed ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I 
have  classed  them  among  those  whose 
histories  I  obtained  directly.  The  brother 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years.  He  was 
engaged  in  gardening  from  boyhood  up 
to  within  a  year  of  his  death — continual- 
ly at  work  among  his  plants.  During  all 
the  time  he  followed  this  vocation  he  en- 
joyed fair  health.  A  short  time  prior  to 
his  death  he  forsook  his  calling  and  took 
a  store  in  the  same  city,  and  almost  sim- 
ultaneously he  became  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption, which  caused  his  death  in  a 
short  time. 

"  The  father  of  these  two  patients,  al- 
though he  was  predisposed  to  phthisis, 
followed  the  occupation  of  florist  from 
early  life  to  the  age  of  sixty,  and  during 
all  those  years  was  in  good  health.  When 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  while  he  was  as- 
sisting at  the  erection  of  a  church,  he 
met  with  an  accident  which  injured  his 
ribs  (so  the  son  says)  and  disabled  him 
for  work.  But  a  few  months  later  he 
went  into  consumption,  which  quickly 
proved  fatal.  Now,  may  not  the  fact  that 
he  was  unable  to  be  among  his  plants 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  caus- 
ation of  his  last  illness  ? 

"  From  the  above  cases  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  we  had  deduced  from  experi- 
mental results  concerning  the  health- 
giving  effects  of  plants  (which  is  owing 
to  transpiration  increasing  the  humidity 
of  the  air — ^the  plants  acting  as  natural 
and  perfect  'atomizers')  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  what  is  observed  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  sufficiently  moist  warm 
air  in  many  cases  of  phthisis.  Further- 
more, though  the  keeping  of  plants  does 
not  *cure'  confirmed  cases  of  phthisis, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  useful  to  prolong 
life,  and  by  ameliorating  the  distressing 
symptoms  renders  existence  at  least  en- 
durable— an  office  not  to  be  despised  in 
such  a  wide-spread  and  lingering  disease. 

"  Observation  teaches  that  advanced 
cases  of  phthisis  (as,  for  instance,  where 
cavities  exist)  are  benefited  by  a  more  de- 
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cidedly  moist  atmosphere  than  is  requir- 
ed in  health,  and  hence  they  will  require 
a  much  greater  profusion  of  plants  in  the 
room  than  those  who  have  the  disease  in 
a  mare  incipient  stage.  The  plants 
should  be  well  selected  and  kept  in  a 
thriving  condition.  The  chief  points  to 
ho.  borne  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  the 
plants  are,  first,  that  they  have  soft,  thin 
leaves ;  secondly,  foliage-plants  or  those 
having  extensive  leaf-surface  are  to  be 
preferred  \  thirdly,  those  which  are  high- 
ly scented  (as  the  tuberose^  etc.)  should 
be  avoided,  because  they  often  give  rise 
to  headache  and  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. 

"  In  order  to  facilitate  a  practical  appli- 
caiioa  of  the  data  gained  by  experiment, 
the  following  formula  has  been  carefully 
prepared  :  Given  a  room  twenty  feet  long, 
twcK^e  feet  wide,  and  ceiling  twelve  feet 
hijjh.  warmed  by  dry  air.  a  dozen  thrifty 
plants  with  soft,  thin  leaves  and  a  leaf- 
surface  of  six  square  feet,  each  would,  if 
well-watered,  and  so  situated  as  to  receive 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  (preferably  the 
morning  sun)  for  at  least  several  hours, 
rai::ie  the  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  to 
about  the  health  standard.  [It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  receivers,  saucers,  and  pots 
dean  and  fresh]. 

"  It  should  be  stated  that,  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  both  the  rooms  occupied 
during  ihc  day  and  the  sleeping  apart- 
meut:  should  contain  plants.  It  was  for  a 
long  tim  e  the  opinion  of  scientific  interpre- 
ters gene  rally  that  plants  in  sleeping  apart- 
ments are  unwholesome  because  of  their 
giving  oil  carbonic  acid  gas  at  night ;  but 
ii  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  it 
would  require  twenty  thrifty  plants  to 
produce  an  amount  of  the  gas  equivalent 
to  that  exhaled  by  one  baby-sleeper ;  so 
this  is  no  valid  objection  to  their  admis- 
sion, and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
benefit  arising  from  their  presence. 

"New  health-resorts  (many  of  them 
comparable  only  to  the  patent  nostrums) 
are  constantly  being  pressed  upon  the 
public,  but  too  often  atrial  of  them  brings 
only  disappointment,  and  the  consump- 


tive is  rendered  more  miserable  by  the 
annoyance  of  travel  and  the  anxiety  of 
being  separated  from  all  the  endearing 
relations  of  home.  And  even  where  trav- 
el is  desirable,  it  is,  for  financial  or  other 
reasons,  quite  impossible  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases.  To  have  always  at 
hand  and  readily  available  so  complete 
and  withal  so  agreeable  a  health-resort  at 
home  as  that  furnished  by  a  room  well 
stocked  with  plants  must  prove  an  ines- 
timabre  boon  to  the  despairing  invalid." 


A  Great  Example.— The  State   of 
Iowa,  by  the  decided  majority  of  40,000 
of  its  voters,  has  expressed  its  will  to  have 
the  provision  incorporated  in  its  Consti- 
tution, that  no  person  within  the  bounds 
of  the  State  shall  manufacture  for  sale, 
sell,  or  keep  for  sale  as  a  beverage,  any 
intoxicating  liquors  whatever.    The  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village.     Immense  sums  of  money 
have  been  sent  into  the  State  by  the  liq- 
uor interest  of  the  country  to  influence 
the  people  in  favor  of  continuing  its  de- 
structive  and    monopolistic    work — but 
in  vain.     The    rural   population,  clear- 
headed and  discerning,  see  that  it  is  an 
incubus  on  their  material  and  moral  pros- 
perity, and  have  determined  to  be  freed 
from   its  oppression.    The  Temperance 
men  claim  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  by  their  cause  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.     No  candid  observer, 
especially  ^  ith  the  results  of  their  work 
in  Kansas  and  Iowa  and  some  counties  of 
Illinois  and  other  states  before  him,  can 
deny  it.    The  people  in  nearly  all  our 
active,  enterprising    neighborhoods  are 
thinking  on  the  subject,  and  their  think- 
ing is  in  the  practical  direction.  'Casual 
conversations  and  the  tone  of  the  press 
reflect  this.    May  the  example  of  Kansas 
and  Iowa,  from  an  economical  standpoint 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  ben- 
efits that  will  result  from  their  action, 
effectively    influence    the     neighboring 
States  and  the  East  to  banish  the  great 
producing  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
with  their  accumulating  burden  of  taxes. 
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THE  DYSPEPTICS  SOLILOQUY. 


To  eati  or  not  to  eat— that  is  the  qaestioo  :— 

Whether  *ti0  woven  in  a  man  to  suffer 

The  pains  and  pangs  of  a  diseased  stomach, 

Or  to  diet  with  a  law  of  discretion, 

And,   by  hygiene,   end    them?-— To  stuff— to 

gorge;— 
Ko  more ;  and,  by  gorghig,  to  say  we  cause 
The  heartburn,  and  many  unnatural  shocks 
That  flesh  isnH  heir  to— 'tis  a  eonstunmation 
Devoutly  to  be  damned.    To  stuff— to  gorge  ;— 
To  gorge  I  perchance  to  cramp :— ay,  there's  the 

rub; 
For  from  that  mess  of  stuffs,  what  cramps  may 

come, 
When  we  haye  ruffled  up  the  liver's  bile. 
Must  give  us  blues.    There's  the  main-spring 
That  makes  dyspepsia  of  such  prolonged  life ; 
For  who  can  bear  the  morbid  appetite. 
The  terrible  thirst,  the  awftd  inward  craving. 


The  stale  bilious  hanker,  the  back-aching. 
The  blood's  slow  sluggish  action,  and  the  bums 
That  come  to  face  and  head  from  indit^estioo, 
When  he  himself  might  his  health  quite  regain 
With  a  bare  control  ? 

Who  would  headaches  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  sickly  life. 
But  of  a  lack  of  knowing  how  to  live — 
That  undiscovered  process,  from  whose  charm 
No  dyspeptic  returns— puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  men  rather  bear  those  ills  they  have. 
Than  to  attempt  a  cure  by  right  treatment. 
Thus  ignorance  makes  wretches  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  sweet  health  fulness 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  taint ; 
And  enterprising  men  of  much  mental  worth, 
By  disregarc^  their  forces  are  consumed, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

jLBTHUB  J.  BEHSOK. 


IHPROYED  HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 


AMERICAN  women  have  gained  the 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad  of 
possessing  a  less  degree  of  health  than 
other  women.  They  are  reputed  to  pos- 
sess a  very  delicate  sort  of  beauty  when 
young,  which  soon  fades  and  leaves  them 
colorless  and  devoid  of  personal  charms. 
It  has  become  the  custom  to  regard  each 
generation  of  American  women  as  weaker 
and  more  nervous  than  the  preceding. 
Their  grandmothers  have  a  reputation  of 
having  been  a  hale,  hearty,  and  healthy 
race,  and  the  present  generation  are  re- 
proached as  being  their  d^enerate  pro- 
geny. Attention  is  often  called  to  some 
'example  of  great  endurance  of  some  of 
the  women  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  the  impression  seems  to  have  gained 
possession  of  the  minds  of  many  that  like 
these  examples  were  all  the  women  of  that 
period.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
There  were  some  women  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  who  were  capable  of  great 
endurance,  and  who  lived  to  old  age  and 
continued  to  retain  their  ability  to  do  and 
endure  nearly  to  the  last ;  but  all  were  not 
like  them.  They  were  the  few,  while  the 
many  of  whom  we  hear  little  said  were 
not  very  much,  if  any,  superior  to  the 
average  women  of  to-day.     There  are 


American  women  to-day  who  arc  capable 
of  doing  and  enduring  all  that  their  Rev- 
olutionary ancestors  ever  did,  and  they 
will  be  cited  in  times  to  come  as  notable 
examples  of  the  superiority  of  the  women 
of  the  present  age  to  those  of  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

That  we  do  not  underrate  the  healthf  ul- 
ness  and  strength  of  the  average  woman 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  the  testi- 
mony of  some  who  described  the  women 
of  that  time  will  show.  Abbe  Robin,  a 
chaplain  in  Rochambeau's  army  during 
the  Revolution,  in  regard  to  the  women 
of  that  time,  writes  as  follows:  "They 
are  tall  and  well  proportioned;  their 
features  are  generally  regular ;  their  com- 
plexions are  generally  fair  and  without 

color At  twenty  years  of  age  the 

women  have  no  longer  the  freshness  of 
youth.  At  thirty-five  or  forty  they  are 
wrinkled  and  decrepit.  The  men  are 
almost  as  premature." 

Chevalier  Louis  Felix  de  Bun  jour,  who 
resided  in  the  United  States  from  1804  to 
i8i4asConsul-General  and  Charge  d 'Af- 
faires, subsequently  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Present  Century," 
in  which  he  said:    "The  women  have 
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more  of  that  delicate  beauty  which  be- 
longs to  their  sex,  and  in  general  have 
finer  features  and  more  expression  in 
their  physiognomy.  Their  stature  is 
usually  tall,  and  nearly  all  are  possessed 
of  a  light  and  airy  shape — ^the  breast  high, 
fine  hands,  and  their  color  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness.  Let  us  imagine  under  this 
brilliant  form  the  most  modest  demeanor, 
a  chaste  and  virginal  air,  accompanied 
by  those  single  and  unaffected  graces 
which  flow  from  artless  nature,  and  we 
may  have  an  idea  of  their  beauty ;  but 
this  beauty  fades  and  passes  in  a  moment. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  their  form 
changes,  and  at  thirty  the  whole  of  their 
charms  have  disappeared." 

These  descriptions  of  the  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  of  the  present 
generation  of  American  women  are  almost 
in  the  very  words  applied  to  the  women 
of  to-day  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
disparage  them  as  being  inferior  to  those 
of  the  "  good  old  time."  The  descriptions 
given,  if  applied  to  the  women  of  to-day, 
would  be  regarded  by  fair-minded  persons 
as  exaggerating  to  some  extent  the  frailty 
and  the  quickness  with  which  the  women 
fade.  If  these  descriptions  were  accurate 
as  to  those  to  whom  they  applied,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  their 
correctness,  we  must  infer  that  the  women 
of  the  present  time,  instead  of  being  in- 
ferior in  physique  or  personal  charms  to 
those  of  the  former  time,  are  really  su- 
perior, having  in  fact  considerably  im- 
proved. 

The  increased  attention  which  of  late 
years  has  been  given  to  diet,  dress,  and 
general  care  of  the  health,  has  produced  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  ph)rsique  and 
general  health  of  our  women.  The 
women  are  better  developed,  show  a 
greater  tendency  to  plumpness,  evince 
better  health,  and  do  not  fade  so  quickly 
as  formerly.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  women  thirty,  forty,  or  even 
older  who  still  possess  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  personal  charms  of  their  youth. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  his  new  book, 
entitled  "  Gammon  Sense  about  Women," 
in  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  the 
physique  of  American  women,  says  that 


recently  a  New  York  physician  long  re- 
tired from  practice,  who  had  been  absent 
in  Europe  for  twelve  years,  but  had  re- 
turned to  this  country  within  a  year,  vol- 
unteered the  remark  that  nothing  had  so 
impressed  him  since  his  return  as  the  im- 
proved health  of  Americans.  He  said 
that  his  wife  had  been  equally  struck  with 
it,  and  that  they  had  noticed  it  especially 
among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  among 
the  more  cultivated  classes,  and  in  par- 
ticular among  women.  Charles  Dickens^ 
in  comparing  his  second  visit  to  this 
country  with  his  first,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  what  points  of  difference  had 
most  impressed  him,  said :  "  Your  peo- 
ple, especially  the  women,  look  better  fed 
than  formerly."  Colonel  Higginson  says : 
"  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  nature  is  en- 
deavoring to  take  a  new  departure  in  the 
American,  and  to  produce  a  race  more 
finely  oi^nized,  more  sensitive,  more 
pliable,  and  of  more  nervous  energy  than 
the  races  of  Northern  Europe  ;  that  this 
change  of  type  involves  some  risk  to 
health  in  the  process,  but  promises  greater 
results  whenever  the  new  type  shall  be 
established." 

It  is  evident  to  any  careful  observer 
that  the  health  and  physique  of  American 
women  have  undergone  a  marked  improve- 
ment during  the  past  score  of  years,  and 
if  a  like  improvement  is  effected  during 
the  next  score  of  years,  American  women 
will  compare  favorably  as  regards  health 
and  strength  with  the  women  of  any 
country,  and  as  regards  personal  attrac- 
tions will  be  unequaled.  Girls  are  better 
fed,  better  cared  for,  better  protected 
from  the  weather  by  means  of  warm 
clothing  than  formerly,  and  consequently 
their  health  is  better  and  they  make  bet* 
ter  developed  and  healthier  women. 
Judging  from  present  appearances  the 
improvement  is  likely  to  continue. 

HENRY  REYNOLDS,  M.D. 


2,589,924,383  grains  of  opium  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  1877, 
Deducting  one-fifth  for  medical  uses,, 
there  remain  for  opium  eaters.  6.125.38^ 
grains  daily.  At  thirty  grains  each,  there 
are  among  us,  200.000  opium-eaters. 
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THINGS  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


UNDER  this  caption  a  writer  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  gives  some  good 
advice  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
children  who  have  swallowed  improper 
things  or  got  a  button,  marble,  bean,  or 
other  substance  in  the  ear : 

"  Two  classes  of  objects  are  sometimes 
placed  by  infants  in  the  wrong  place, 
namely,  hard  and  soft.  Among  the  hard 
are  buttons,  coins,  cherry-stones,  pebbles, 
small  shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  others. 
Many  of  the  soft  are  hard,  when  dry,  but 
become  soft  on  exposure  to  moisture  and 
so  swell,  that  it  is  easier  to  put  them  into 
the  ears  and  nose  than  to  get  them  out. 
The  cavities  in  which  infants  make  de- 
posits are  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  mouth. 
Objects  in  the  ears  and  nose  can  go  but 
a  little  way,  but  are  often  difficult  to  re- 
move. Objects  placed  in  the  mouth  may 
be  easily  removed  if  they  remain  in  that 
cavity,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  shades 
below. 

•*  Hard  bodies  that  do  not  swell  may  usu- 
ally be  easily  removed,  and  mothers  need 
not  be  anxious  about  removing  them. 
Soft,  absorbing,  and  swelling  bodies  should 
be  removed  at  once.  The  sooner  they 
are  removed  the  less  they  swell,  and  so 
the  more  easy  it  is  to  relieve  the  child 
from  pain  or  fears. 

"  Objects  placed  in  the  mouth  may  re- 
main quiet  for  a  short  time,  but  usually 
they  are  so  much  out  of  place  that  the  in- 
fant naturally  tries  to  expel  or  swallow 
them.  Two  ways  of  swallowing  at  once 
appear — the  one  down  the  gullet,  and  the 
other  down  the  windpipe.  If  they  go  by 
the  gullet  they  may  or  may  not  reach  the 
stomach,  and  then,  if  they  leave  the 
stomach  they  must  pass  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, an  opening  that  allows  food,  proper- 
ly reduced  in  size,  to  enter  the  duodenum, 
or  upper  portion  of  the  intestines,  and 
then  take  a  moandering  course  through 
the  small  intestines  until  they  reach  the 
large  intestine,  or  colon.  At  this  point 
cherry-stones,  grape -seeds,  peas,  and 
beans,  baked  hard,  and  other  hard  ob- 
jects, instead  of  entering  the  colon,  and 


so  moving  quietly  on  their  way,  may  en- 
ter the  blind  intestine,  gradually  fill  it, 
more  or  less,  and  ultimately  induce  in- 
flammation of  that  organ,  whose  use  is 
yet  unknown.  Nearly  always,  if  not  quite, 
the  inflammation,  begun  in  the  blind  in- 
testine, extends  until  it  embraces  the 
small  intestines  and  the  large,  and  in  a  few 
days  produces  death.  And  still  wonder- 
ful to  say,  and  difficult  to  be  believed, 
many  objects  easily  pass  this  dangerous 
place.  Bullets,  coins,  marbles,  hard  beans 
and  peas,  buttons,  and  even  bits  of  glass, 
have  a  free  pass  from  the  Overseer  of  the 
Universe. 

"  Some  ten  years  ago  a  young  mother 
wished  to  leave  her  infant  in  its  cradle, 
and  gave  it  a  vial  to  amuse  it.  She  had 
hardly  left  the  room  when  the  child  struck 
the  vial  on  its  cradle,  broke  it,  and  placed 
the  fractured  end  within  its  mouth.  Its 
cries  soon  brought  the  mother€o  its  cra- 
dle ;  its  clothing  was  sadly  besmeared  with 
blood.  We  reached  the  weeping  mother 
and  bleeding  infant  in  ten  minutes,  more 
or  less.  On  examining  its  mouth  the 
glass  could  not  be  seen.  It  had  entered 
the  gullet.  Within  thirty  hours  it  passed 
the  bowels,  apparently  unbroken  by  its 
winding  course.  It  was  examined,  and 
measured  and  found  to  be  a  triangle  of 
nearly  half  an  inch  on  each  side.  Anoth- 
er child  swallowed  a  two-cent  bit.  It 
reached  the  lower  opening  of  the  gullet, 
imbedded  itself  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  there  remained  for  over  thirty  days. 
During  this  time  the  child  swallowed 
nothing  but  milk,  or  some  other  fluid. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  moved  away, 
and  in  a  few  days  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  bowels. 

"  A  third  case  of  interest  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  the  meat  from  half  a 
walnut,  swallowed  the  shell.  It  entered 
the  windpipe,  passed  down  the  dght  bron- 
chial tube,  and  there  remained  for  four 
or  five  months,  induced  a  severe  cough, 
and  created  the  secretion  of  a  large  amount 
of  pus.    When  much  reduced  in  flesh,  so 
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that  her  friends  gave  up  all  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  a  violent  cough  occurred  and 
spelled  the  shelL  She  at  once  began  to 
gain  flesh,  and  is  now  a  robust  and  healthy 
woman. 

"  Pins  and  fish-bones  may  adhere  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet.  Masti- 
cating a  crust  of  bread,  swallowing  it,  and 
following  it  with  a  large  draught  of  wa- 
ter, will  probably  wash  them  down. 

"  Objects  in  the  throat  may  sometimes 
be  pushed  down,  if  they  can  not  be  reach- 
ed by  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  some 
proper  instrument. 

"  It  remains  now  to  say  what  mothers 
may  do,  when  accidents  of  this  general 
character  occur.  How  can  foreign  ob- 
jects be  removed  from  the  nose?  The 
following  is  a  simple  way:  Apply  your 
open  mouth  to  the  child's  open  mouth, 
and  blow  strongly.  The  object  will  thus 
be  expelled  from  the  nostril  in  which  the 
object  is.  The  other  nostril  must  be 
closed,  pimply  pressing  on  the  empty 
nostril  and  blowing  hard  may  force  the 
object  out.  Often  an  object  may  be  with- 
drawn with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  or  the  blunt 
end  of  a  hair-pin,  passed  carefully  below 
or  above  the  object,  may  enable  one  to 
hook  it  out.    Be  careful  not  to  push  it 


further  in.  A  pinch  of  snuff  may  pro- 
duce sneezing,  and  so  force  the  object 
out. 

"  If  the  object  be  in  the  ears,  lay  the  head 
so  that  the. ear  containing  it  may  be  un- 
dermost. Place  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  ear, 
and  syringe  it  out,  or  give  a  strong  box 
upon  the  upper  ear,  which  may  start  it 
out.  One  should  not  probe  for  it,  lest  it 
be  driven  farther  in. 

"  Peas,  beans,  and  com  should  be  remov- 
ed at  once,  before  they  swell,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  abstracting.  A  curious 
case  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  A  gentle- 
man walking  with  some  friends  was  gnaw- 
ing a  brittle  twig.  It  broke,  and  a  part 
went  down  his  gullet.  He  coughed  until 
he  was  quite  exhausted.  The  twig  could 
just  be  seen,  but  could  be  reached  but 
by  a  very  little  hand.  No  surgeon  could 
be  found  within* a  mile.  A  very  little  girl 
came  along.  The  sufferer  offered  her 
fifty  cents  if  she  would  run  her  hand  into 
his  throat  and  take  it  out.  His  mouth 
was  opened  wide,  and  a  plug  was  placed 
between  his  jaws.  She  run  her  hand  in. 
seized  the  fractured  twig,  and  pulled  it 
out.  He  paid  her  twice  fifty  cents,  and 
said, '  Cheap  enough.'  " 


BARLEY. 


I  WISH  to  say  a  word  of  favor  for  bar- 
ley as  a  general  article  of  food.  It  is 
certainly  superior  to  oatmeal  as  a  regular 
breakfast  dish,  and  will  be  liked  better  by 
many  persons — especially  ladies  and  chil- 
dren. It  takes  a  medium  position  be- 
tween brain  and  muscle  feeders,  and  sup- 
plies equally  well  both  needs,  while 
wheat  is  essentially  a  brain-feeder  and 
oats  is  largely  a  muscle-feeder.  Oat- 
meal as  brain  food  is  apt  to  produce  a 
"  horse  "  brain,  that  is,  a  brain  that  can 
think  other  people's  thoughts  but  does 
not  generate  original  ones.  The  many 
preparations  of  malt  that  are  now  exten- 
sively used  by  physicians,  indicate  that 
barley  possesses  special  qualities,  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  cereals,  and  I 


have  found  a  specially  beneficent  influ- 
ence on  the  voice  and  respiratory  power. 
In  ancient  times  barley  was  the  staple 
cereal ;  the  old  Homeric  heroes  used  bar- 
ley mainly  for  breadfruit,  and  the  Roman 
soldier  received  his  ration  in  barley.  The 
temple  at  Eleusis,  where  the  highest  es- 
teemed festivals  and  religious  mjrsteries 
were  celebrated  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Ceres,  the  protectress  of  the  grain  fruits 
not  only,  but  the  deified  impersonation  of 
the  cereals  in  their  benignant  influence 
on  man,  and  ears  of  wheat  and  barley 
were  the  sacred  emblems  used  in  proces* 
sions  and  games  honoring  the  deity.  Our 
Saviour  fed  the  multitude  with  barley 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  I  love  to  extend  the 
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meaning  of  the  symbolic  act  to  that  point, 
that  barley  constitutes  a  food  which  will 
best  engender  faith  and  love  in  the  soul. 
For  intellectual  work  wheat  constitutes 
the  king  of  the  cereals,  but  one  might 
call  barley  the  queen,  and  artists  will  pre- 
fer it  if  they  closely  observe  the  effects. 
I  believe  the  most  effective  way  of  com- 
bating the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  will 
be  the  general  use  of  cereals  in  undivided 
and  undecomposed  form  as  food ;  it  has 
been  proven  in  England  in  many  cases 
that  the  taste  for  liquor  entirely  disap- 
pears when  cereals  in  their  entire  sub- 
stance as  grits  or  unfermented  bread  form 
a  regular  component  of  the  meals.  Man 
has  to  educate  .and  train  himself  into  re- 
gaining the  lost  instinct  for  what  consti- 
tutes his  proper  food,  and  once  regained 
one  is  surprised  how  it  was  possible  to 
feed  only  on  the  decomposed  appearances 
of  food  instead  of  on  their  full  realities. 

JULIUS  ASHMAN. 


A  Great  Merchant's  Failure  at 
Charity.— In  the  July  Century  the  story 
is  told  of  Mr.  Stewart's  attempt  to  found 
a  working-women's  home. 

"  It  had  been  urged  upon  him  that  he 
owed  something  to  the  working-girls  who 
had  done  so  much  to  build  up  his  for- 
tune ;  and  so,  tardily  and  ignorantly,  he 
set  about  a  scheme  in  their  behalf.  He 
built  a  huge  structure,  capable  of  hous- 
ing a  thousand  people.  Every  feature  of 
this  structure,  in  view  of  the  purpose  for 


which  it  was  designed,  was  a  glaring  in- 
congruity ;  and  then,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  he  condescended  to  ask  the 
counsel  of  experts  as  to  carrying  his 
scheme  into  practical  execution.  He  was 
informed  by  those  whose  counsel  he 
ought  long  before  to  have  sought,  that 
the  very  character  of  his  building  pro- 
hibited it  from  being  useful.  He  was 
shown  that  to  assemble  one  thousand 
young  women  under  one  roof,  in  a  work- 
ing-woman's house,  was  to  necessitate 
one  of  two  things :  either  a  police  so  vigi- 
lant and  so  intrusive  as  to  be  to  any  de- 
cent girl  intolerable ;  or  else,  a  laxity  so 
provocative  of  evil,  as  almost  to  guaran- 
tee it.  He  was  shown  that  he  ought  to 
have  built  a  series  of  small  houses,  each 
with  a  matron  or  housekeeper  of  its  own, 
and  each  to  contain  a  dozen  girls,  at  most, 
where  the  surveillance  could  have  been 
constant  without  being  obtrusive,  and 
where  something  like  domesticity  would 
have  made  a  home  in  name  a  home  in 
fact.  But  Mr.  Stewart  believed  supremely 
in  Mr.  Stewart.  Successful  men  generally 
believe  in  themselves.  He  showed  this 
in  his  architecture,  which  was  hideous, 
where  it  might  as  easily  have  been  grace-* 
ful  and  pleasing.  He  showed  it  in  his 
charitable  plans,  to  which  he  gave  but 
little  thought,  and  in  which  he  chose  to 
be  sufficient  to  himself.  And  so  his  great 
wealth  has  resulted  in  no  service  to  his 
fellow  townspeople,  and  in  scanty  honor 
to  his  memory." 
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A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  COOK— TOMATOES,    BLACKBERRIES,   WHORTLEBERRIES,  AND 

PEACHES. 


WHEN  the  summer  days  are  fairly 
come,  all  whose  circumstances  are 
favorable  retire  for  a  season  from  the 
activities  of  business  and  seek  change 
and  recreation.  Some  go  to  the  mount- 
.  ains,  some  to  the  lakes,  some  to  the  sea- 
side. A  list  merely  of  the  names  of 
the  best  of  resorts  which  are  yearly 
thronged  by  city  people,  say  New  Yorkers 
alone,  would  probably  fill  several  pages  of 


the  Phrenological.  It  has  become 
with  society  a  matter  of  course  to  go  out 
of  town  in  summer,  and  a  matter  alto- 
gether in  reason  for  a  lady  or  gentleman, 
in  business  or  not,  to  expect  a  "  vacation  " 
or  a  relief  from  the  routine  of  life  which 
has  been  pursued  for  nine  or  ten  months. 
The  class  of  people,  however,  who  most 
need  the  summer  rest  or  vacation  do  not 
get  it  —  the  great  working-class  in  the 
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factories,  stores,  and  shops — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  women  who  do  the  work  in 
the  kitchens  of  our  city  houses.  If  the 
young  lady  who  spends  most  of  her  time 
in  the  airy  upper  room  finds  the  heat  op- 
pressive and  longs  for  the  cool  and  leafy 
piazza  of  a  country  house  or  a  sea-side 
cottage,  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  house- 
keeper or  cook  who  must  bake,  roast,  and 
stew  in  the  close  and  steaming  kitchen 
day  after  day  when  the  thermometer  is 
in  the  nineties  ? 

Some  people  are  considerate  for  the 
drudge  who  prepares  their  dinners,  giv- 
ing her  an  occasional  holiday;  but  the 
majority  expect  constant  service,  and  are 
slow  to  make  any  change  which  will 
lighten  her  toil  in  the  hot  season.  In 
this  matter  of  eating,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
all  did  they  in  summer  give  up  their  hot 
and  heavy  breakfasts  and  dinners  !  What 
relief  Would  ensue  to  Mary  and  Bridget 
if  instead  of  the  steaming  steak  and  fried 
potatoes  and  scalding  coffee  they  were  re- 
quired to  serve  a  simple,  refreshing  break- 
fast of  fresh  milk,  bread,  and  fruit !  Such 
a  meal  could  be  quickly  and  easily  pre- 
pared, and  most  of  the  vexatious  and 
tedious  features  of  morning  work  in  the 
average  American  household  avoided. 
People  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  in 
bread  and  fruit  reside  all  the  essentials  of 
human  nutrition,  and  that  the  flesh  of 
beast  and  bird  and  fish  are  unnecessary 
for  strength  and  activity  especially  in 
summer.  The  experience  of  every  one 
who  has  tried  it  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
feels  more  sprightly,  has  a  clearer  head, 
and  is  less  affected  by  the  heat  when  sub- 
sisting on  a  vegetarian  diet  in  summer. 

In  the  prescriptions  which  follow,  I 
give  attention  to  those  things  which  con- 
stitute a  change  from  the  simple  fruit  or 
vegetable  fresh  from  the  garden,  and  also 
furnish  a  hint  or  two  on  preserving  fruits 
now  in  season : 

Apropos  of  tomatoes,  for  a  few  forms  of 
which  I  give  recipes  in  this  Number,  I 
notice  that  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  alludes  in 
one  of  her  contributions  to  the  Rural 
New-  Yorker,  to  her  ill  luck  with  canned 


tomatoes,  losing  the  greater  part,  although 
air-tight  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
I  had  just  such  an  experience  last  year, 
although  the  cans  used  are  regarded  the 
best  in  the  market.  And  my  experience 
with  regard  to  tomatoes  keeping  better  in 
dark-colored  bottles  is  the  same  as  hers, 
and  I  think  also  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  color  of  the  glass  which  af- 
fects the  preservation  of  canned  fruits 
favorably  or  unfavorably.  Bottles  or  jars 
with  narrow  necks  and  mouths,  made  of 
dark  green  glass  and  stoppered  with  the 
patent  device  used  by  mineral-water  man- 
ufacturers would  probably  give  more  sat- 
isfaction to  the  housekeeper  than  the 
"  can  "  in  ordinary  use. 


8TEWEI>  TOBC1.TOB8. 

Pour  scaldlnji:  water  over  tbein  to  loosen  the 
skins;  peel  and  cut  them  up,  extracting  the 
cores  at  the  stem  end,  and  remove  all  unripe 
portions.  Stew  in  a  porcelain  kettle  or  stone 
pipldn,  nwer  in  tin.  Cook  half  an  hour,  then 
add  a  very  little  salt,  a  little  white  sugar ;  thicken 
slightly  with  grated  raw  potato  or  bread  crumbs, 
and  cook  haif  an  hour  longer. 

Another  method  is  to  put  one-quarter  as  much 
green  com  as  you  have  tomatoes  into  the  kettle 
when  it  is  first  put  on  the  fire,  and  stew  gently, 
omitting  the  potato  or  bread  cranxbs. 

TOMATO  TOAST. 

Toast  slices  of  Graham  bread  and  lay  them  on 
a  dish  ;  then  pour  on  tomatoes  stewed  as  above, 
without  the  addition  of  potatoes,  bread,  or  com. 

TOMATO  PILAU. 

Scald,  peel,  and  slice  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes ; 
place  a  layer  of  them  In  a  porcelain-lined  kettle, 
then  sprinkle  a  layer  of  rico  over  that,  and  tlien 
another  layer  of  tomatoes,  and  another  of  rice 
until  there  is  as  much  as  is  wanted  ;  cover  tlie 
kettle  closely ;  set  It  over  a  gentle  fire  or  in  the 
oven,  and  cook  until  the  rice  is  perfectly  tender, 
which  will  be  in  about  one  hour  from  the  time 
it  begins  to  boil.  Serve  as  a  side-di^h  for  dinner. 

BAKED  TOMATOES. 

Select  those  of  equal  size,  fresh  and  ripe; 
w.'ish  and  cut  out  the  hard  center;  place  them 
on  an  earthen  pic-dlsb  ;  put  a  little  sugar  in  the 
core  of  each  one  (as  you  would  for  baked  ap-  ' 
pies),  and  liake  in  a  quick  oven  about  one  hour 
or  until  tender.  They  are  best  placed  on  the 
oven-tfhelf  first,  and  when  half  done  transferred 
to  the  bottom  to  finish  and  reduce  the  Juice. 
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<}rated  cracker  or  bread  crumbs  can  be  sprinkled 
over  thorn  If  liked.  Well  prepared,  this  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  table. 

BLACKBBBBT  1AM. 

Select  good,  ripe  berries,  and  put  them  in  the 
stowing-kettle.  To  one  poond  of  berries  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  until 
tbej  are  thick  ;  stir  and  mash  occasionally.  Let 
them  cook  slowly  ;  do  not  have  the  stove  cover 
otf,  as  they  are  apt  to  burn  if  in  too  close  contact 
witli  the  tire.  When  cooked  to  a  stiff  mass,  put 
It  into  a  Bione  pot,  and  when  cold  cover  tightly 
■and  set  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

BLiLCKBBBUT  AMBROSIiL 

Miike  u  batter  precisely  as  for  gems  or  batter- 
'cakes,  and  spread  it  half  an  inch  thick  on  the 
l>ottom  of  an  earthen  puddinir-dish,  and  then 
<'over  that  with  a  layer  of  blackberries.  Place  a 
little  more  of  the  batter  around  the  sides  of  the 
^>h,  sprinkle  over  the  berries  sugar  enough  to 
flweeten  them,  and  if  very  jucy,  wheat -meal 
enough  to  whiten  them,  and  then  add  ano:her 
layer  of  l»erries.  Put  more  batter  around  the 
-«dge,  sweeten  as  before,  and  if  the  dish  is  deep 
•enough,  put  in  more  meal  and  another  layer  of 
berries.  Sweeten  again,  and  then  cover  thinly 
-and  evenly  with  batter.  It  should  not  now  quite 
reach  the  top  of  the  dish.  Put  In  a  good  oven 
.and  i»ake  fk^m  forty-flvo  minutes  to  one  hour. 
If  the  Juice  runs  out,  lift  the  edge  of  the  crust 
with  a  fork  and  let  it  run  back.  The  sides  of 
the  dish  should  be  high  enough  to  prevent  Its 
-running  nway.  The  juice  is  the  best  part,  and 
if  lost  the  ambrosia  will  be  a  failure.  Serve 
warm  or  cold,  with  or  without  a  fruit  sauce. 
This  is  good  enous:h  and  wholesome  enough  to 
make  one  of  the  main  dbhes  at  a  hygienic  din- 
ner. For  a  dessert,  most  persons  would  probably 
•desire  it  with  sauce. 

BLAOKBBBBT  PUDDING. 

Make  a  crust  by  wetting  two  cups  of  wheat- 
meal  and  one  cup  of  flue  corn-meal,  with  boiled 
rice  enough  to  make  a  paste  that  can  be  rolled 
out  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  Then  mix  about 
one  quart  of  blackberries  with  one-half  cup  of 
wheat-meal,  pour  them  Into  the  rolled-out  crust, 
draw  the  latter  over  them  and  pinch  together, 
then  sew  up  in  a  cloth  and  steam  one  hour  and 
a  half.  Let  it  cool  a  few  minutes,  then  dish  with 
a  spoon,  and  trim  with  sugar.    Serve  warm. 

WHOBTLBBBBBT  BBBAD-PUDDINO. 

Take  stole,  batter-cakes  or  Graham  gems  and 
steam  or  soak  them  in  a  little  water  until  quite 
soft.  Then  crumble  finely  and  plaee  a  layer 
half  an  inch  thick  in  a  nappy^  and  over  that 
place  a  layer  of  Jucy  whortleberries.  Sprinkle 
over  the  latter  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  them, 


and  then  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  so  alternating 
until  the  dish  is  f  ulL  Bake  half  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dish  and  the  beat  of 
the  oven. 

OANNBD  PBA0HB8. 

Select  ripe,  vA\d  peaches ;  pare,  cut  in  half, 
and  stone  them.  Drop  each  piece  in  cold  water  as 
soon  as  it  Is  pared.  The  large  white  freestone 
peaches  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Allow  a 
heaping  tablespoonfnl  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
fruit.  Put  them  in  a  porcelain  stew -kettle  and 
heat  slowly  to  a  boil ;  cook  about  ten  minutes, 
or  until  each  piece  is  well  heated  through.  Can 
and  seal  quickly.  Peaches  are  nice  conned 
whole ;  they  then  keep  the  flavor  of  the  pit.  If 
canning  a  gooil  many  at  once,  put  a  cupful  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  to  prevent 
burning. 

PEACH  MARMiXAJ>B. 

Peaches  too  ripe  for  canning  will  do  for  mar- 
malade. Pare,  stone,  quarter,  and  weigh  the 
fruit ;  heat  slowly  to  draw  out  the  juice,  stirring 
up  often  from  the  bottom  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Let  It  boU  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring 
often  ;  then  add  the  sugar,  allowing  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  to  each  pound  of  peaches. 
Boil  up  well  for  five  minutes,  taking  off  every 
particle  of  scum;  then  add  the  juloe  of  one 
lemon  to  every  three  pounds  of  fruit,  and  the 
water  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  kernels  have 
been  boiled  and  steeped.  Stew  all  together 
about  one  hour,  stirring  to  a  smooth  paste.  Now 
take  from  the  fire  and  pour  into  hot,  air-tight  cans, 
or,  when  cold,  into  stone  or  glass  jars,  with  tis- 
sue-paper fltUHl  neatly  on  the  top  of  the  marma- 
lade. 

PBAOH  JBLLT. 

Crack  one-third  of  the  peach-stones  and  put 
the  kernels  in  a  jar  with  the  peaches,  which 
8h(»uld  be  pared,  stoned,  and  sliced.  Heat  in  a  pot 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  fruit  is  well  broken.  Strain,  and  to  every 
pint  of  juice  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Meas- 
ure again,  allowing  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
liquid.  Heat  the  sugar  very  hot,  add  it  to  the 
Juice  after  that  has  boiled  twenty  minutes ;  then 
let  it  come  to  a  boil  again  and  continue  about 
tliree  minutes,  and  then  take  Instantly  f^om  the 
fire  and  pour  into  jelly-glasses. 

MTBA  BATON. 


FOB  CHAPPED  HANDR. 

Powdered  starch  is  an  excellent  preventive  of 
chapping  of  the  hands.  It  should  be  rubbed 
over  them  after  washing  and  drying  them  thor- 
oughly. It  will  also  prevent  the  need!e  in  sew- 
ing from  sticking  and  becoming  rusty.  J*lace  a 
small  box  of  it  in  the  work  box  or  basket,  and 
have  one  near  your  wash  ba«in. 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Tnnnel  from  Sioiljr  to  Italy, 

—The  length  of  the  submarine  tunnel  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily  will  be  about  43,296 
feet.  The  minimum  depth  of  the  sea  above 
the  line  of  the  tunnel  is  360  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  rock  between  the  roof  of  the  tun- 
nel and  (he  bottom  of  the  sea  is  114  feet.  The 
direction  of  the  tunnel  from  St.  Agata  to  Punta 
del  Pizzo  is  almost  due  northwest  to  south- 
east, the  two  inclines  leadin/i^  to  the  tunnel 
running  parallel  with  the  above  for  some 
distance  and  then  descending  to  the  lowest 
level  by  spiral  tunnels.  The  length  of  each 
of  these  inclines  is  14,640  feet,  and  the  de- 
gree of  inclination  will  be  about  35  per  1,000, 
this  having  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
perfectly  practical.  According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  all  geologists,  the  bottom  of  the  Straits 
of  Messina  consists  of  crystalline  rock  (gran- 
ite gneiss  and  mica  schists).  Neither  in  Cal- 
abria nor  in  Sicily  can  the  upper  strata  that 
cover  this  crystalline  rock  be  so  thick  as  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  descend- 
ing inclines.  Geographical  and  hydraulic 
considerations  agree  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  submarine  isthmus  between  Punta  del 
Pizzo  and  St.  Agata  can  not  consist  of  ma- 
terial that  is  compact  or  easily  corroded. 

Where  Old  Rope  Goes.— Pittsburgh 
is  known  among  makers  of  paper  flour  sacks, 
as  one  of  the  best  points  in  the  country  for 
the  sale  of  these  modern  holders  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  staff  of  life.  "About  ten 
thousand  quarter-barrel  sacks  a  day,"  said  a 
well  informed  manufaaurer  a  few  days  ago, 
'*  is  the  number  Pittsbui'gh  millers  and  others 
demand."  In  convenience  to  points  from 
which  raw  material  for  making  these  bags 
comes,  Pittsburgh  enjoys  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage. The  oil  regions  furnish  the  material, 
and  every  pound  of  flour  that  goes  to  the 
thousands  hereabouts  (except  flour  in  bar- 
rels) is  encased  in  what  was  once  a  big  rope, 
from  which  hung  a  drill  that  sought  for  oil  in 
the  regions  of  petroleum. 

A  single  firm  of  bag  makers,  and  in  fact 
the  only  one  in  the  city,  takes  daily  22,000' 
pounds  of  old  rope  from  the  oil  regions, 
which  powerful  machinery  up  the  Mononga- 
hela  converts  into  10.000  pounds  of  paper 
per  day.  When  oil  is  seventy-three  cents  per 
barrel,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  old  rope  is 
rather  plentier  than  new,  and  when  the  Sher- 
iffs  of  Butler  or  Venango  or  McKean  coun- 
ties, have  their  neat  little  amusement  notices 
tacked  upon  a  derrick,  three  cents  per  pound 
for  good  rope  and  one  and  one-half  cents  for 
bad  is  quite  an  object.  This  rope  is  gathered 
and  shipped  by  the  car-load  to  this  city,  and 
at  the  mills  is  cleansed  of  oil  and  dirt,  and 
then  ground  and  otherwise  changed  in  nat- 
ure until  it  is  mere  yellow  pulp.  This  be- 
comes strong  paper  as  it  passes  through  the 
paper-making  machine,  and  to-day  a  strip  an 
inch  wide  was  seen  which  held*  together  io 


the  rack  of  the  testing  machine  until  the  in- 
dicator pointed  at  ninety-five  pounds. 

Mftnf  aceounts  have  lateljr  ait» 

peared  of  an  agricultural  school  for  girls, 
which  was  begun  in  Normandy,  near  Rouen, 
by  a  Sister  of  Charity  and  two  little  waifs 
discharged  from  prison,  homeless  and  friend- 
less but  for  the  good  Samaritan,  who  bad  her- 
self no  money.  The  school  is  now  a  farm  of 
over  400  acres,  in  all  worth  $100,000 ;  and  is 
worked  entirely  by  the  pupils  and  a  teaching 
staff  of  twenty-five  sisters.  The  girls  are 
from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  now 
300  in  number.  They  are  in  great  demand 
all  over  the  country,  on  account  of  their  skill 
and  good  training,  but  if  out  of  a  home  they 
have  the  farm  always  open  to  them. 

The  Use  of  Birds.— In  speaking  of 
the  value  of  birds  to  the  farmer.  President 
Chadbourne  said  through  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican : 

**  From  my  window,  this  spring,  I  have 
been  able  to  look  down  on  the  apple  trees 
that  almost  touch  the  house  and  see  how 
they  have  been  daily  visited  by  this  eager 
band  of  searchers.  First  came  nut-hatches 
trim  and  bright,  eying  every  suspicious 
point  upon  the  trpnk  or  limb,  followed  by 
the  brown  tree-creeper  that,  with  his  long, 
slender  bill,  probes  beneath  eveiy  loosened 
slip  of  bark.  Then  came  the  warblers,  hunt- 
ing for  refreshments  as  they  pass  on  to  the 
north,  and  the  vireos  passing  from  branch  to 
branch,  peering  into  every  opening  bud  and 
flower,  looking  at  every  joint  and  angle  of 
the  twigs.  The  little  kinglet,  scarcely  larger 
than  the  humming-bird,  flits  from  branch  to 
branch  to  see  if  some  choice  morsel  has  es- 
caped the  6ye  of  his  larger  friends.  And  then 
comes  the  oriole  in  all  his  wealth  of  beauty, 
working  as  faithfully  as  the  plainest  bird  in  . 
peasant  garb.  Royal  robes  give  him  no  ex- 
emption from  the  task  of  gathering  his  daily 
food.  And  like  a  careful,  skillful  workman 
he  goes  about  it.  His  stout,  sharp  bill  opens 
every  cluster  of  new-formed  leaves,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  form  of  insect  life  could  escape  the 
scrutinizing  search.  The  benefit  to  the  farmer 
of  such  inspection  of  his  fruit  trees  by  such 
sharp  eyes  and  greedy  bills  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation. Should  the  birds  'strike'  for  a 
single  year,  they  would  bring  the  world  to 
terms !  The  farm«*r  neglects  his  interest  when 
he  fails  to  protect  the  birds  and  encourage 
them  to  surround  his  home,  and  the  farmer's 
boy  loses  one  of  the  finest  fields  of  observa- 
tion and  enjoyment  when  he  fails  to  study 
their  habits  and  become  familiar  with  all  the 
birds  that  visit  his  place.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, the  birds  should  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  be  left  unmolested,  not  be  driven  wild  by 
the  murderous  gun.  Good  eyes  and  careful 
watching  wjll  do  much  ;  a  cheap  opera-glass, 
that  will  cost  one-quarter  as  much  as  a  gun. 
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will  show  him  more  by  far  as  the  bird  flits 
among  the  trees  than  any  dead  bird  can  re- 
veal. When  he  reaches  that  point  in  his  study 
that  a  dead  bird  will  be  worth  more  to  him 
and  to  the  world  than  a  live  one,  then  he  can 
have  license  to  kill." 

A    Home-nfado    HTimmock.— A 

good  hammock  for  less  than  seventy-five 
cents. 

1.  Obtain  two  and  a  half  yards  of  thin  or 
light "  duck." 

2.  Two  sticks  about  two  feet  four  inches  in 
length,  and  say  one  and  one-half  inches  'in 
diameter. 

3.  Two  yards  of  galvanized  telegraph  wire 
(rope  will  answer  the  purpose,  though  the 
wire  is  the  best). 

4.  About  four  to  six  yards  of  **  marline  " 
(small-sized  tarred  rope). 

5.  About  five  yards  of  rope  (same  to  be 
about  one- half  inch  in  diameter — good  strong 
rope  that  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  to  be 
sustained^ 

6.  Four  small  pebble  stones  about  three- 
quarters  or  one  inch  in  d'ameter  (small  bits  of 
wood  will  answer — ^anything  that  will  enlarge 
the  comers  of  the  canvas  in  order  to  tie  to). 

Cloth,  ai  yards  at  15c $  .38 

Wood  (may  be  picked  up  almost  anywhere, 

especially  it  one  is  in  the  country) 00 

Wire,  a  yards 05 

Marline.  6  yards 05 

Rop«»5y»«i» «4 

Pebble  stones  (4) 00 

The  cloth  will  not  need  any  sewing. 

Enclose  in  each  corner  of  the  cloth  a  pebble 
stone,  and  tie  the  same  securely  with  the 
marline  ;  make  each  comer  of  the  canvas  or 
**  duck"  fast  to  the  ends  of  the  sticks.  The 
sticks  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
cloth  in  place,  i.e  ,  spread  it  so  as  to  form  the 
hammock.  Marline  or  tarred  rope  is  much 
better  for  this  purpose  than  ordinary  rope — 
it  will  stand  exposure  better,  will  hold  better, 
and  is  for  its  size  much  stronger.  Cut  the 
wire  in  two  pieces,  one  for  each  side  ;  secure 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  stick,  and  leave  them 
projecting  in  a  point  that  will  be  central.  Cut 
the  long  rope  in  two,  so  as  to  make  two 
pieces  of  two  and  one-half  yards  each, one  for 
each  side  ;  secure  these  ropes  to  either  end  of 
the  center  point  of  the  wire,  and  you  have 
your  hammock  complete— and  a  good,  cheap, 
and  durable  hammock  you  will  find  it  to 
be.  I.  p.  N. 

Sifll  Another  Important  lli^e  for 

Waste  Substances— To  Insulate. — Hith- 
erto electricians  have  been  limited  to  glass, 
porcelain,  stone-ware,  gutta-percha,  india- 
rubber,  and  ebonite  as  materials  for  insula- 
tion, and  awing  to  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand, the  price  of  the  last  three  named  has 
risen  very  much,  and  is  likely  to  rise  still 
XDore  ;  and,  while  the  quality  has  deteriorated, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  existing  sources  to 
supply  what  is  needed,  not  only  for  .telegraph 
and  telephone  work,  but  for  the  immense 


field  opening  in  electric-light  work.  The  pub- 
lic require,  before  everything,  safety  in  the 
use  of  electricity,  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  a  cheap  insulating  material, 
the  supply  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mand likely  to  arise.  This  has  now  been 
met  by  the  invention  of  a  material  called  in- 
sulite.  A  method  has  been  discovered  by 
which  wood,  sawdust,  cotton-waste,  paper 
pulp,  and  other  fibrous  materials  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  material  perfectly  impervious  to 
moisture  and  acids,  easily  molded  under 
pressure  into  any  shape,  and  capable  of  being 
worked  or  cut  into  any  iform.  This  material 
is  an  excellent  nofi-comluctor  of  electricity, 
and  can  be  used  for  all  torms  of  battery  cells, 
telegraph  insulators,  supports  for  electric  light 
leads,  and  telephone  work.  It  affords  the 
means  of  securing  perfect  instilation  at  a  very 
much  less  cost  than  ebonite  or  g^tta-percha. 
As  it  is  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture,  arti- 
cles made  of  it  can  not  shrink  or  warp.  It 
suppLes  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  practical 
work,  in  which  ordinary  wood  can  not  be  used 
because  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  ebonite  is 
inhibited  x>n  account  of  its  cost. 

Tlie  nforal  Advancement  of  tlie 

Race. — As  an  advanced  science  implies  an 
advanced  art — the  progress  of  the  two  being 
ever  conditioned  upon  each  other — so  the 
great  advances  of  the  sciences  and  arts  im- 
ply a  corresponding  development  of  human 
intelligence.  The  principle  of  action  and  re- 
action prevails  in  the  world  of  mind  as  in  the 
world  of  matter,  and  while  the  human  intel- 
lect, by  cogent  applications  of  its  powers,  has 
established  multitudinous  differentiations  in 
things  once  inextricably  intermingled,  a  cor- 
responding differentiation  and  specialization 
of  its  own  powers  has  inevitably  resulted. 
But  specialization  of  functions  being  the  direct 
evidence  of  its  greater  perfection,  it  is  incon- 
trovertible that  the  multiplication  of  speciali- 
zations of  knowledge  by  human  inquiry  has 
resulted  in  improvements  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  The  strain  now  put  on  hu- 
man power  to  keep  pace  with  the  advances 
already  «made  is  an  assurance  that  there  will 
be  in  the  future  no  lack  of  occasion  for  con- 
tinued mental  development.  All  departments 
of  human  enterprise  have  in  truth  been  al- 
ready so  marveiously  developed  as  to  defy 
the  complete  grasp  of  any  but  specialists  of 
more  than  ordinary  capacity  Croakers  may 
find  fault  and  stigmatize  the  advance  of  the 
age  as  mainly  material.  Never  did  carping 
criticism  have  poorer  ground  for  its  averments. 
The  material  advance  is  fully  matched  by  the 
moral  advance.  Proofs  of  it  are  so  multi- 
plied as  scarcely  to  deserve  enumeration. 
Liberty  to  think  boldly  and  to  give  free  utter- 
ance to  honest  convictions  is  fast  becoming  a 
sacred  principle  of  society  Liberty  of  person 
and  equal  justice — irrespective  of  rank  and 
wealth — are  now  almost  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  divinest  principles  ol  government. 
The  sick  and  the  unfortunate,  instead  of  being 
left  to  die  without  aid  or  to  pine  through  a 
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tniserable  existence,  are  now  everywhere  pro- 
vided for  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  for- 
tune has  subjected  to  less  severe  trials. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  now  not  only  known  to 
be  useless,  but  their  principle  is  condemned. 
Private  war  has  almost  ceased  to  be  waged  ; 
and  the  duty  of  revenge,  once  sanctioned  by 
religion,  has  given  place  to  the  duty  of  for- 
bearance and  forgiveness.  The  well-being  of 
one's  neighbor  is  now  universally  felt  to  be 
the  good  fortune  of  one's  self.  Vast  accumu- 
lations of  wealth,  instead  of  being  squandered 
in  the  purchase  of  places  and  useless  decora- 
tions for  elevating  one's  self  above  his  fellows, 
are  now  employed  in  educational,  industrial, 
and  eleemosynary  foundations.  —  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  June, 

Tho  Vl'ork  of  a  Yolcnno.— Goto- 

paxi  in  1833  threw  its  fiery  rockets  3,000  feet 
above  its  crater,  while  in  1854  the  blazing 
mass,  struggling  for  an  outlet,  roared  so  that 
its  awful  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  600  miles.  In  1797  the  crater  in 
Tungurangua,  one  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud,  which 
dammed  up  the  rivers,  opened  new  lakes,  and 
in  valleys  1,000  feet  wide  made  deposits  600 
feet  deep.  The  stream  from  Vesuvius,  which  in 
1337  passed  through  Torre  del  Greco.conuined 
32  ,ccooo  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter,  and 
in  1703,  when  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed 
a  second  time,  the  mass  of  lava  amounted  to 
45,000,000  cubic  feet  In  1760  Etna  poured 
forth  a  flood  which  covered  84  square  miles 
of  surface,  and  measured  nearly  1,000,000,000 
•cubic  feet.  On  this  occasion  the  sand  and 
scoria  formed  the  Monte  Rosini,  near  Kicho- 
losa,  a  cone  of  two  miles  in  circumference 
and  4,000  feet  high.  The  stream  thrown  out 
by  Etna  in  1816  was  in  motion,  at  the  rate  of 
a  yard  a  day,  for  nine  months  after  the  erup- 
tion ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  lava  of  the 
same  mounuin,  after  a  terrible  eruption,  was 
not  thoroughly  cool  and  consolidated  for  ten 
years  after  the  event.  In  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  A.D.79,  the  scoria  and  ashes  vomited 
forth  far  exceeded  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
mountain ;  while  In  1660  Etna  disgorged 
twenty  times  its  own  mass.  Vesuvius  has 
sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  it  hurled  stones  eight  pounds  in 
weight  to  Pompeii,  a  disunce  of  six  miles, 
while  similar  masses  were  tossed  up  2,000 
feet  above  the  summit.  Cotopaxi  has  pro- 
jected a  block  of  100  cubic  yards  in  volume  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  ;  and  Sumwaba,  in 
18 1 5.  during  the  most  terrible  eruption  on 
record,  sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Java,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles. 

Why  Some  Farmers  Do  Not  Suc- 
ceed : 

They  are  not  active  and  industrious. 
They  are  slothful  in  everything. 
They  do  not  keep  up  with  improvements. 
They  are  wedded  to  old  methods. 
They  give  no  attention  to  details. 
They  think  small  things  not  important. 


They  take  no  pleasure  in  their  work. 
They  regard  labor  as  a  misfortune. 
They  weigh  and  measure  stingily. 
They  are  wasteful  and  improvident. 
They  let  their  fences  sag  and  fall  down. 
They  will  not  make  compost. 
They  let  their  fowls  roost  in  trees. 
They  have  no  shelter  for  stock. 
They  leave  their  plows  in  the  field. 
They  hang  harness  in  the  dust. 
They  put  off  greying  the  wagon. 
They  starve  the  calf  and  milk  the  cow 
They  don't  know  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 
They  have  no  method  or  system. 
They  have  no  ears  for  home  enterprise. 
They  see  no  good  in  a  new  thing. 
They  don't  see  the  virtue  of  paint. 
They  prop  the  barn  door  with  a  rail. 
They  don't  believe  in  rotation  of  crops. 
They  don't  read  the  best  books  and  news- 
papers. 

Tho  Iron  Blonnfnf n  at  Du«*aniro, 

Mexico.— The  Iron  Mountain  at  Durango, 
Mexico,  is  described  by  Mr.  John  Birkbine, 
of  Philadelphia,  engineer  of  the  company 
formed  to  develop  its  riches,  as  a  hill  one 
mile  long,  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from 
four  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the 
plateau.  The  suriace  of  the  mountain  expos- 
ing ore  so  as  to  be  classified  as  good  mining 
land  aggregates  over  10,000,000  square  feet. 
There  are  indications  that  the  deposit  extends 
beneath  the  level  of  the  plateau.  Mr.  Birk- 
bine says  that  he  spent  considerable  time  in 
examining  the  mountain  ;  and  though  most 
of  the  surface  shows  ore  he  does  not  agree 
with  those  who  pronounce  the  mountain  a 
solid  mass  of  ore.  He  is  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mountain  is  formed  of  one  01 
more  immense  veins  of  specular  iron  ore, 
standing  nearly  vertical,  the  fragments  of 
which  have,  by  the  action  of  the  elements  for 
ages,  been  thrown  down  to  form  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  as  a  talus  ;  but  the  extent  of 
this  detrital  ore  is  too  great  to  permit  of  locat- 
ing any  foot  or  hanging  walls 

An  analysis  of  an  average  of  twenty-seven 
samples  of  ore  from  various  parts  of  the 
mountain  showed : 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron a.071 

Ferric  oxide  '. '. .  77.571 

Manganic  oxide 0.113 

Titanic  acid 0.710 

Lime 5."S5 

Magnesia.... c»J^ 

Sulphuric  acid^    o.aia 

Phosphoric  acid 3  041 

Loss  on  Ignition — water,  etc 1.0S4 

Silica        ^    7.760 

Alumina,  etc ,  undeteimined x .  124 

soaooo 

Metallic  iron.... 55*Soo 

Manganese o.oto 

Sulphur      o.oS< 

Phosphorus i^yt 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron s.379 

Selected  samples,  representing  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the*  area  of  the  mountain,  yielded 
nearly  63  per  cent,  of  iron. 
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GOSSIP. 

]y /TUCH  is  said  for  and  against  gossip. 
Authorities  of  about  equal  weight 
argue  on  the  one  hand  its  innocence,  and, 
on  the  other,  its  tendency  to  corrupt. 
Now,  what  does  the  word  mean  ?  Hav- 
ing a  definition,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider its  moral  aspects  upon  a  logical 
basis.  The  term  is  derived  from  a  very 
respectable  source,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ^<;^/- 
sibbt  which  signifies  a  relation  by  a  re- 
ligious obligation,  such  as  a  baptismal 
sponsor;  in  other  words,  one  who  an- 
swers or  speaks  for  another  in  assuming 
the  solemn  vows  prescribed  by  the  Church 
as  a  condition  of  membership.  The  com- 
mon use  of  the  term — idle  or  groundless 
talk — is  a  perversion,  and  allies  it  to  that 
synonym  of  defamation — Scandal. 

Gossip  is  reprehensible  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  effects  than  because  of  any 
harmful  qualities  in  itself.  We  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  gossipers  in- 
tend no  malice,  but  merely  catch  up  float- 
ing rumors  and  weave  them  half  uncon- 
sciously into  form,  and  so  circulate  state- 
ments which,  in  the  end,  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  some  person  or  undertak- 
ing. 

Some  advise  culture  as  the  cure  for 


gossip ;  but  in  cultivated  circles,  so  call- 
ed, there  is  a  vast  amount  of  small  talk 
about  nothing  in  particular.  The  inter- 
change of  lively  badinage  which  occurs 
among  educated  people  on  social  occa- 
sions is,  for  the  most  part,  idle  chat,  a 
form  of  gossip  which  not  infrequently 
owes  its  edge  to  personal  insinuations 
under  a  mask. so  diaphanous  that  it  is 
promptly  interpreted  by  the  hearer. 

Of  course,  the  small  talk  of  the  social 
circle  need  not  be  personal,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  restrict  it  to  the  weather  or  to 
inanimate  objects,  unless  some  one  of 
ready  invention  and  affluent  speech  takes 
up  the  burden  of  keeping  the  current  of 
talk  in  one  groove.  Conversation  in  that 
exceptional  circle  where  little  or  no  gos- 
sip is  permitted  is  generally  sustained  by 
a  few  leading  minds.  It  is  usually  the 
case  that  a  Johnson  or  a  Reynolds,  as  in 
the  famous  "  Literary  Club  "  of  London, 
are  necessary  to  give  character  and  per- 
manence to  the  cultured  air  of  an  as- 
sembly of  educated  people. 

The  cure  for  gossip,  in  our  opinion,  is 
not  culture,  so  much  as  the  practice  of 
habits  which  may  result  in  culture. 
Young  people  are  prone  to  idle  talk  and 
listless  dallying,  and,  consequently,  to 
form  habits  of  speech  vicious  and  harm- 
ful to  themselves  and  others.  Let  them 
read  or  study  healthful  books,  and  make 
the  information  thus  acquired  the  subject 
of  their  talk  with  associates.  They  can 
go  farther,  and  with  no  great  difficulty 
form  little  societies  among  themselves  for 
reading  and  the  interchange  of  opinions 
on  what  they  read  and  hear  on  subjects 
related  to  literature,  ethics,  and  science. 

The  minister  who  reproved  his  daughters 
for  making  too  free  with  the  character  of 
their  neighbors  one  day,  and  when  they 
asked  him  what  they  should  do,  replied. 
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**  Get  a  pumpkin  and  roll  it  about  if  you 
can't  do  anything  else,"  was  evidently 
deficient  in  capability  to  advise  well, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  morti- 
fied by  the  proceeding  of  his  matter-of- 
fact  eldest  when  a  conference  of  ministers 
was  in  session  in  his  parlors.  During  the 
meeting  a  discussion  arose,  and  grew  so 
excited  that  the  voices  of  some  indicated 
loss  of  temper.  In  the  midst  of  the 
noisy  confab  the  girl  entered  with  a 
pumpkin  which  she  handed  to  her  father, 
sa5ring,  "  There,  father,  roll  it  about." 

When  people  have  something  of  real 
interest  to  talk  about,  they  do  not  re- 
sort to  listless  conjectures  and  specula- 
tions about  their  neighbors'  ways  of  living 
or  business  systems. 

If  gossip  of  the  vicious  type  is  curable 
by  culture,  then  we  should  find  it  only 
in  the  walks  of  ignorance  and  crudity, 
in  the  drivel  of  kitchen-maids  and  stable- 
men ;  but,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
what  the  world  generally  receives  as  cult- 
ure—the education  of  the  seminary  and 
the  college,  and  the  breeding  of  the  so- 
ciety drawing-room— only  refines  it,  en- 
abling the  gossiper  to  say  impertinent 
and  cruel  things  of  a  neighbor  in  language 
that  is  select  and  polished,  it  may  be 
delicately  evasive,  yet  none  the  less  poi- 
sonous in  its  intimations. 

But  there  is  a  broad  culture  that  will 
correct  the  harmful,  malicious  tendencies 
of  idle,  careless  talk  — a  culture  that 
reaches  the  moral  nature,  that  strengthens 
and  energizes  the  generous  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Mere  training  of  the  intellect  will  not 
soften  the  disposition,  tone  down  harsh 
and  sharp  peculiarities  of  the  selfish  nat- 
ure, except  in  the  manner  of  their  exter- 
nal action.  Covetousness  and  cruelty  are 
rendered  the  more  harmful  by  education 


which  only  develops  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, for  then  the  latter  more  skillfully 
plot  for  the  gratification  of  the  former, 
and  the  man  in  whom  the  lower  nature 
is  powerful  becomes  an  object  of  fear  to 
his  inferiors  and  of  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt to  society.  Henry  VI I L  and 
James  II.'s  favorite,  the  infamous  Jef- 
freys, were  highly  educated  men  intellect- 
ually, but  their  moral  natures  had  not 
received  the  culture  essential  to  balance 
of  organization ;  hence  their  powerful 
instincts  of  selfishness  and  brutality 
dominated  in  the  conduct  by  which  they 
are  known  to  history.  Development  of 
the  kindly  attributes,  benevolence,  respect 
for  others,  regard  for  truth  and  personal 
obligation  will  best  offset  a  disposition 
to  indulge  in'  those  petty  abuses  of  lan- 
guage which  tend  to  the  injury  of  one's 
neighbors. 

It  was  Goethe,  we  think,  who  said 
something  like  this,  that  we  ought  every 
day  to  hear  a  sweet  song,  or  read  a  good 
poem,  or  see  a  fine  picture,  and  also  to 
have  some  thoughtful,  reasonable  talk 
with  another.  Practice  of  such  a  kind 
would  certainly  be  an  excellent  means  of 
self-training;  it  would  refine  the  selfisli 
elements  in  us  by  fostering  that  charitable 
spirit  which  wishes  and  hopes  well  of 
others.  Probably  no  habit  of  mind  is 
more  likely  to  prevent  our  saying  injuri- 
ous things  of  another  than  that  of  think- 
ing well  of  our  neighbors,  for  it  inspires 
a  deep  repugnance  to  the  idle  flippancy 
which  trifles  with  personal  reputation. 


THE  EGYPTIAN   IMBROGLIO. 
A  LL  eyes  have  been  directed  to  the 
ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  trouble  there  be- 
tween the   vice-regal    government    and 
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the  revolutionists  headed  by  Arabi 
Pasha  having  led.  because  of  the  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  policy  of  Turkey, 
to  the  intervention  of  England,  in  behalf 
of  the  important  moneyed  interests  which 
Western  Europeans  have  in  Egypt  and 
which  were  imperilled  by  the  intestinal 
disturbances. 

Finally,  in  accordance  with  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  'understanding 
with  the  other  European  powers,  England 
demanded  active  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Ottoman  government 
for  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
orders in  Egypt,  and  fixed  the 
I  ith  of  July  as  the  date  when 
her  war  ships  should  open 
fire  upon  Alexandria  were 
not  a  satisfactory  answer 
given  to  her  demands.  As 
might  have  been  expected, 
the  "  sick  man"  only  returned 
a  temporizing,  evasive  reply, 
and  promptly  at  the  hour 
indicated  the  English  ad- 
miral commenced  the  bom- 
bardment. Shot  and  shell 
from  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre  known  to  modem 
warfare  soon  destroyed  many  strong 
fortifications  and  palaces  of  the  old  city. 
The  forts  were  well  manned  and  returned 
the  fire  with  vigor,  but  with  little  effect^ 
as  it  appears,  upon  the  iron  walls  of  the 
assailing  fleet,  until  they  could  no  longer 
be  defended,  and  then  ensued  a  scene  of 
rapine,  incendiarism,  and  massacre  which 
almost  destroyed  and  depopulated  the 
old  city. 

The  early  cause  of  the  trouble  which 
England  has  proceeded  to  adjust  by  the 
extremity  of  deliberate  bloodshed  or  war, 
seems  involved  in  some  mystery,  at  least 
the  opinions  of  newspaper  writers  are  at 


variance.  Some  claim  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  chiefly  brought  about  by 
Arabi  Bey  on  account  of  the  repugnance 
of  Egyptian  officials,  especially  those  in 
the  military  department,  to  having  the 
finances  of  their  country  managed  by  the 
French  and  English.  These  powers  are 
the  chief  holders  of  Egyptian  bonds,  and 
had  secured  the  control  of  the  Egyptian 
treasury,  to  insure  payment  of  the  inter- 
est. Previously  the  taxes  were  largely 
distributed    among    the   courtiers    and 


Akabi  Bby. 

soldiers.  In  certain  stages  of  civil  so- 
ciety regular  taxation  is  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  spasmodic  extortion  of 
the  East,  and  the  French  and  English 
"control"  had  undoubtedly  made  the 
hard  lot  of  the  Egyptian  peasants  still 
harder,  although  there  had  been  a  better 
feeling  in  Oriental  commercial  circles  on 
account  of  the  method  which  the  West- 
em  financiers  had  introduced.  At  the 
same  time  the  Khedive's  treasury  ceased 
to  be  a  gold  mine  for  the  hangers-on  of 
the  court,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  was  in 
arrears. 
According  to  the  statement   of   Mr. 
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Van  Lennep,  vice-Consul  at  Alexandria 
for  the  Netherlands,  the  rebellion  of  the 
Egyptian  army  against  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive  and  of  the  Europeans  had  its 
origin  in  the  reforms  which  were  made 
in  the  army  during  the  last  year.  The 
rej^iments  which  composed  the  army 
were  reduced  in  number,  without  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  men  under  arms. 
This  measure  affected  several  colonels 
and  superior  officers,  among  whom  were 
Arabi  Bey  and  two  of  his  companions, 
the  actual  leaders  in  the  crisis.  Arabi 
obtained  leave  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  after  many  petitions,  and  then 
began  to  be  the  chief  of  the  discon- 
tented. The  discontent  increased  daily 
in  the  army,  until  the  day  when  the 
Minister  of  War,  having  to  settle  some 
difficulties  with  a  colonel,  kept  him 
prisoner  in  the  Cairo  Citadel,  where  he 
was  freed  by  his  regiment  in  arms.  This 
act  of  insubordination  was -followed  by 
many  others,  and  induced  the  Turkish 
Government  to  send  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  discontent 
and  to  settle  the  matter.  The  European 
Powers  made  many  remonstrances  to  the 
Porte  for  taking  that  action,  and  even 
sent  iron-clads  to  Alexandria  as  a  proof 
of  their  ill-will. 

The  Turkish  Commissioners  withdrew, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  demands  of 
the  Europeans  would  be  complied  with, 
but  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  they 
were  ignored,  for  Arabi  Bey  assumed  the 
practical  control  of  affairs.  oi^;anizing  a 
Ministry  and  constituting  himself  Minis- 
ter of  War.  The  manifest  aim  of  this  new 
government  was  to  exclude  all  Europeans 
from  any  part  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and 
even  to  drive  them  from  the  country. 

The  weak  Khedive  made  a  show  of  re- 
sistance  to   some    of   Arabics   despotic 


measures,  but  with  only  the  result  of 
greater  humiliation.  English  and  French 
ironclads  were  ordered  to  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  Consuls-General,  be- 
lieving themselves  sufficiently  supported,, 
presented  an  ultimatum,  demanding 
Arabi's  deposition  as  Minister  of  War 
and  his  exile  for  one  year  from  Egypt ; 
the  other  colonels  to  go  into  garrison  in 
Upper  Egypt.*  Arabi  Pasha  complied 
with  this  request,  and  resigned  his  office. 
But  shortly  afterward  the  army  sum- 
moned the  Khedive  to  recall  Arabi, 
threatening  dire  consequences  if  it  were 
not  done,  and  he  was  reinstated.  Ap-^ 
peal  was  then  made  to  the  Sultan  to  in- 
terfere, but  without  result.  Matters 
grew  rapidly  worse  and  worse  in  Alex- 
andria, until  they  culminated  in  the 
massacre  and  panic  of  June  nth,  and  the 
succeeding  bombardment. 

It  is  mooted  in  prominent  circles  that 
the  Sultan  has  really  been  the  instigator 
of  Arabi  Bey  in  his  hostility  to  the 
Western  powers,  and  his  vacillation  and 
indifference  in  spite  of  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  representatives  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  give  warrant  for  the 
opinion.  Abd-ul  Hamid  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent succeeded  }n  being  known  in  the  East 
rather  as  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
than  as  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  and  it 
is  perhaps  in  the  former  character  that 
he  has  reduced  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
his  authorized  ministers  to  insignificance » 
and  transacts  all  the  business  of  the  em- 
pire in  person.  The  Khedive,  Tewfik 
Pasha,  is  a  good-natured  man,  with  little 
firmness  of  character. 

Arabi  Bey,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
movement  which  has  plunged  Egypt  into 
anarchy  and  precipitated  a  condition  of 
affairs,  the  outcome  of  which  to  Europe 
is  uncertain,  is  described  by  Dr.  Field, 
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who  saw  him  a  few  months  since  at 
Cairo,  as  a  man  of  large  physique,  with 
rather  a  heavy  face,  except  his  eye, 
which  looks  as  though  it  might  flash 
fire  if  he  were  once  aroused.  "  His  man- 
ner was  very  quiet,  and  the  few  words 
that  he  said,  when  \  conversed  with  him 
through  an  interpreter,  were  such  as 
might  be  uttered  by  any  other  patriotic 
man."  In  our  portrait  he  appears  a  man 
of  strong  and  determined  will,  with  a 
keen  perception  and  a  more  alert  and 
active  temperament  than  is  possessed  by 
the  typical-  Turk.  He  probably  pos- 
sesses more  Arab  than  Turkish  qualities ; 
in  fact,  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
the  stock  of  Abraham,  and  prior  to  his 
birth  certain  great  things  were  predicted 
concerning  his  future  career.  He  was 
educated  in  the  subtile  theology  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith;  then  entered  the 
army  of  the  Khedive.  He  did  not  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who 
refused  to  advance  him  above  the  rank 
of  a  major ;  but  after  Ismail  was  deposed, 
and  Tewfik  appointed  Khedive,  Arabi  re- 
ceived the  rank  and  title  of  Bey. 

At  this  writing  the  situation  appears  to 
us  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  course 
England  has  adopted,  and  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  she  was  hasty  in  marshaling  her 
war-ships  against  the  forts  of  Alexandria. 
If  her  Indian  interests  must  be  protected 
and  the  Suez  Canal  kept  open,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  for  her  to  station 
iron-clads  at  such  points  as  the  security 
of  the  canal  required  ?  If  the  object 
were  10  maintain  the  rights  of  the  bond- 
holders it  seems  to  us  that  destroying  the 
principal  city  of  Egypt  and  throwing  the 
people  into  disorder  is  not  a  very  effect- 
ive method  for  the  payment  of  either  in- 
terest or  principal  owing  by  Mussulmen 
to  Christians. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

O INCE  publishing  the  item  which  set 
forth  t!ie  expediency  of  a  public 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  Phrenology  at  large,  we  have  received 
several  communications  which  approve 
in  earnest  terms  the  holding  of  a  conven- 
tion. It  has  become  the  custom  for  men 
and  women  who  are  interested  in  any  im- 
portant department  of  intellectual  or  so- 
cial or  moral  thought  to  assemble  at  cer- 
tain times  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
relating  to  their  work.  In  this  way  they 
maintain  their  own  activity,  publish  to 
the  world  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
certain  movements,  and  invite  the  atten- 
tion and  co-operation  of  society.  There  are 
associations  whose  existence  is  scarcely 
indicated  beyond  their  annual  meetings 
or  conventions.  Yet  the  proceedings  of 
these  conventions  are  awarded  promi- 
nence in  the  newspaper  reports  and  se- 
cure wide  and  influential  circulation. 
There  are  other  associations  which  owe 
their  existence  and  rapid  growth  to  such 
conventions — ^their  objects  gaining  in  im- 
portance with  each  repetition  of  the  an- 
nual assembly. 

The  friends  of  Phrenology  are  many ; 
they  are  found  in  every  class  of  society 
and  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
world,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
well-arranged  plan  for  a  convention  would 
bring  together  a  large  and  influential  as- 
sembly. It  would  be  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  that  would  close  th^ 
mouths  of  those  inconsiderate,  if  not 
always  ignorant,  ones  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  relegating  our  doctrines  to  a  corporal's 
guard  of  fanatics  and  half-educated  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  of  a  character  that 
would  compel  the  respectful  attention 
even  of  those  persons  who  are  so  really  to 
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air  their  superficial  views  on  "  advanced 
science  "  with  "  words  of  learned  length 
and  thundering  sound/'  but  little  prac- 
tical application. 

A  convention  of  Phrenologists  would 
have  many  interesting  topics  related  to 
the  science  and  art  of  their  subject  for 
discussion,  and  their  varied  experiences 
would  give  to  the  proceedings  an  interest 
and  attraction  which  no  other  subject 
could  possess.  In  the  communication 
which  we  append  a  suggestion  is  made 
with  reference  to  one  matter  which  it  is 
thought  should  properly  be  considered  at 
such  a  convention.  We  have  the  writer's 
permission  to  use  the  letter. 

June  25th,  1882. 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Wells  : 

Worthy  Friend:  Yours  of  the  5th 
ult.  reached  me  by  due  course  of  mail.  I 
wished  to  counsel  with  absent  friends  on 
the  subject  matter  of  your  letter,  which 
has  prevented  an  earlier  reply.  Am  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  you  are  now  seeking  to 
consummate  the  long-cherished  purpose 
of  your  much-lamented  husband,  viz.,  to 
provide  wa3rs  and  means  for  establishing 
Phrenology  on  a  solid  and  self-perpetuate 
ing  foundation. 

To  the  science  of  Phrenology  your  late 
husband,  S.  R.  Wells,  devoted  his  entire 
life.  His  cabinet,  library,  etc.,  are  of 
great  value  to  the  American  people,  and 
can  not  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of 
dollars  and  cents.  If  the  whole  case  is 
presented,  so  as  to  be  rightly  understood 
by  the  friends  of  the  science  your  husband 
labored  so  hard  and  long  to  develop  and 
perpetuate,  they  surely  will  assist  you  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  means  to  secure 
and  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
large  library,  cabinet,  etc.,  which  cost  so 
much  money  and  labor  to  collect.  If  lost 
or  destroyed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an- 
other of  equal  value  could  be  again  col- 
lected. Different  plans  of  proceeding 
might  be  suggested,  but  whatever  course 
is  adopted,  the  columns  of  the  Phreno- 


logical Journal  must  be  the  medium 
through  which  the  facts  and  desired  in- 
formation are  disseminated. 

Let  the  columns  of  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal  be  devoted  to  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  condition  and  situation 
of  affairs,  supplemented  with  an  appeal 
to  the  friends  of  Phrenology  everywhere 
to  come  forward  and  assist  with  material 
aid  in  accomplishing  the  much-desired 
object.  Mankind  are  slow  in  awarding 
due  credit  to  the  benefactors  of  the  race. 
The  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  devo- 
tee of  science  is  seldom  appreciated  or 
recognized  in  his  lifetime.  Pope  well 
says,  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  yet  a  profound  thinker  has  said: 
"  There  are  fewer  students  of  man  than 
of  geometry." 

Being  a  member  of  the  phrenological 
graduating  class  of  1867, 1  can  appreciate, 
as  well  as  other  friends  of  phrenological 
science,  the  value  of  the  Wells  cabinet 
and  library  to  the  student,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  preservation,  and  would 
suggest  that  there  be  a  convention,  or  re- 
union, of  all  the  students  of  the  Institute 
of  Phrenology,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  the  coming  fall,  when  ways  and 
means  can  be  provided  to  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object.  This  done,  the 
writer  will  pledge  one  hundred  dollars, 
payable  when  needed,  for  the  purposes 
stated. 

ONE  OF  THE  CLASS  OP  1 867. 


KINDNESS  WELL  APPLIED. 

/~\NE  of  the  best  forms  of  prairtical 

^^  charity  lately  developed  is  that  which 

provides  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 

poor  children  in  our  great  city,  during  the 

heat  of  summer.    In  some  of  our  cities, 

> 

especially  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  tjie 
practice  of  sending  destitute  and  sickly 
little  ones  to  seaside  homes  or  to  Uie 
country  for  a  season  has  grown  into  an 
institution  which  is  sustained  by  gen- 
erous people  in  and  out  of  the  churches. 
Then  there  are  numerous  river  and  ocean 
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excursions  provided  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  scarcely  a  week  passing  without 
its  record  of  such  an  event  at  liberal 
length  in  the  newspapers. 

We  feel  personally  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  promote  this  sort  of  benevo- 
lence, and  are  always-  glad  to  know  that 
the  "  Fresh  Air  Fund,"  as  it  has  come 
to  be  called,  is  well  maintained.  The 
country — with  wide  spaces  of  meadow 
and  woodland,  pure  air,  sweet  water,  and 
unadulterated  sunshine  —  is  the  proper 
home  of  children  in  summer-time;  and 
yet  there  are  thousands  in  our  cities  who 
would  scarcely  know  that  there  existed 
such  things  as  grassy  meadows  and  woods, 
rippling  bn:>oks  and  peaceful  ponds,  were 
it  not  for  that  earnest  kindness  which  has 
provided  the  country  home  and  the  ex- 
cursion. What  a  great  revelation  of 
happiness  the  first  sight  of  a  green  field, 
with  its  blossoms  of  clover  and  tmtter- 
cups,  must  be  to  a  little  one  of  six  or 
seven  who  has  been  pent  up  from  baby- 
hood in  a  close  tenement!    We  don't 


wonder  at  the  ast6ilishment  of  a  little 
fellow  when  he  first  saw  a  flock  of  chick- 
ens in  the  farmer's  barnyard,  and  asked 
"  What  are  them  things  ?  " 

He  who  could  regard  unmoved  a 
company  of  poor  children  enjoying  for 
the  first  time  the  fresh  delights  of  nat- 
ure  far  away  from  the  dusty,  broiling 
town,  must  be  a  miserly  niggard  whose 
"  milk  of  human  kindness "  long  ago 
dried  up. 

Go  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in*  this 
good  work.  It  will  pay  you  back  richly. 
It  is  health  and  happiness  to  thousand> 
who  would  otherwise  be  sick  and  miser- 
able. We  are  told  that  the  health  of  our 
New  York  population  is  much  above  the 
average  this  summer.  We  believe  that 
the  •*  Fresh  Air  Fund  "  should  be  largely 
credited  for  this  very  encouraging  condi- 
tion, because  the  increased  mortality  of  a 
city  during  the  summer  is  mainly  due  to 
diseases  which  are  then  usually  very  prev- 
alent  amoog  children — diseases  caused 
by  \md  food  and  bad  air. 


ur  ftntovial  I  \mm. 


®o  @ur  ^0rresp0nbeitt9. 


Questions  of  **  Genrral  Interest'*  only 

wiuh*  atuvHT^  in  this  department.  But  one  ques- 
tioH  at  a  time^  and  that  clearly  stated^  must  be  pr<h- 
funded,  if  a  correspondent  shall  sx^*^  us  to  give 
kt'm  the  ienejlt  of  an  early  consideratiom, 

Ik  an  Inquiry  Fait,  to  Rkckivr  Attrn- 

fion  within  two  months^  the  correspondent  should  re- 
peat it :  if  not  then  publiiheds  the  inquirer  may  coU" 
elude  that  an  answer  is  withheldy/or  good  reasons ^ 
by^the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

aid  tht  editor^  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  printer  y 
if  our  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  for  publication  : 

I.  Write  on  on*  side  of  the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  the  page  into  "  takes  *"*  for  compositors^ 
etnd  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
mpen, 

s.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly^  being  particularly 
carefmi  im  the  matter  of  proper  names  and  quotations. 


3,  Don't  write  in  a  microscopic  hand,  as  the  com* 
positor  has  to  read  it  across  his  casCy  a  distance  of 
nearly  tMcfeet.  and  the  editsr  often  wants  to  make 
changes  and  additions. 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheets 
together.  Sheets  about  ^* Commercial  note^'  size  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

$.  Be  brief .  People  doiCt  like  to  read  long  stories.  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  as  one  of  double  that  length. 

6.  A  Iways  write  your  full  na  me  and  address  pTish*- 
ly  at  the  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonym 
or  initialsy  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  rktprn  i'n- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postaee 
is  provided  bf  the  writers.  Ik  all  QfA9.s.  persons  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  shouldy  if 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  pcstage^  or  what 
is  better y  a  prepaid  envelope,  with  their  full  address. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Reading  for  Language.— G.  W.  C.~ 
You  will  be  helped  io  the  caltlyatloD  of  the  or- 
gan of  Language  by  readinfi^  the  woi^s  of  cele- 
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br»Ud  antbon  and  committing  to  memory  pas- 
ta^ce^  from  them.  The  book  entitled  Oratory, 
price  $1,  in  onr  catalogue,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Sargent's  Standard  Speaker,  93.25,  is 
also  excellent  Ton  can  read  the  works  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Irving,  and  Scott  with 
benefit  to  the  lingual  faculty. 

Oblique  Eyes. — Question :  Some  peo- 
ple have  eyes  that  are  set  in  their  head  Pt  an 
oblique  angle;  the  Inside  comers  toward  the 
nose  being  the  higher  and  the  eyes  are  very  nar- 
row. A.  w.  K. 
,  Answer:  This  condition  is  frequently  found  in 
persons  past  forty  years  of  i^ge,  whose  habits 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  muscular  apparatus 
so  that  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyelids  Is  drawn 
downward.  It  Is  often  met  with  in  persons 
given  to  intemperate  habits.  In  such  cases  the 
appearance  is  due  to  the  downward  droop  of  the 
fleshy  integuments.  It  may  l>e  duo,  however, 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  itself ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  the  organs  situated  at  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye  are  large,  vis. :  Order  and 
Number. 

.  Long,  Slim  Neck.— J.  M.  D.— Usually 

this  peculiarity  is  associated  with  the  mental 
temperament  It  may  occur  with  a  predomi- 
nant motive,  in  which  case  it  is  muscular  and 
bony. 

Skeptical  Learning.— C.  G.  P.— The 
points  you  oflor  are  worthy  of  serious  coosidera- 
tion,  nnd  have  been  considered  frequently  in 
these  columns.  Ooe  Important  reason  for  the 
doubt  remaining  in  so  many  minds,  is  the  fact 
that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  lecturers  on  Phre- 
nology has  been  made  up  of  impostors  who 
knew  very  little  about  the  sidence  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  like  the  numerous  quacks  who  have 
brought  discredit  upon  Medicine,  have  gone  into 
Phrenology  because  it  offered  a  promising  har- 
vest of  money.  People  may  profess  to  doubt 
the  subject,  but  when  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
capability  comes  among  them,  they  are  ready  to 
listen  to  him  and  accept  his  teachings.  Wo  have 
seen  this  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  our 
most  cultivated  circles.  We  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  gentlemen  of  scientific  eminence 
and  generaUy  found  them  ignorant  of  the  true 
principles.  As  regards  the  teaching  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  schools,  it  may  be  said  that  the  old 
\ie  ws  still  have  the  ascendency,  and  there  is  a  fear 
current  that  to  permit  Phrenolog}'  to  be  taught 
'  would  be  to  subvert  not  only  the  old  doctrines 
I  but  also  the  foundations  of  religion  ;  an  idle 
*  fear  as  regards  religion,  but  allied  to  that  which 
is  entertained  with  respect  to  the  materialism  in 
•the  Bclentlic  exposition  of  hjim^n  development 
as  related  to  the  lower  inteUigenoee.  Tour 
X).D.*s  are  even  more  afraid  to  have, the  nervous 


system  expounded  by  advanced  phyaiologists 
than  by  a  professional  jfiirenologlst 

Consumption  Hereditary.— J.  M.— 
Children  may  be  bom  with  the  consumptive  dia- 
thesis—in  fact,  this  is  the  case  In  the  majority  of 
instances.  But  we  believe  that  there  need  -be 
few  Altai  results  if  the  child  be  properly  trained 
in  habits  of  diet,  exercise,  etc 

Care  of  Caged  Birds.— L— We  will 
give  you  tlM  experience  of  a  bird-fancier  as  it  was 
related  lately  in  one  of  our  exchanges.  He  says  a 
oanar}'  may  eat,  in  addition  to  seed  and  water,  bits 
of  apple,  orange,  lettuce,  celery-tops,  sweet  potato 
and  cracker— never  hemp-seed,  and  rarely  either 
sugar  or  cake,  these  being  the  things  which  are 
fattening,  and  frequently  producing  apoplexy. 
When  he  haa  plenty  of  bread  and  f>omething 
green,  he  eats  very  little  seed.  Scalding  the 
cage  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  mites.  A  little 
cayenne  pepper  in  the  drinking  water  is  good 
for  birds  when  they  appear  to  be  cold  or  when 
they  have  diarrh<Ba,  4* 

Lacks  Personality  and  Persist- 
ESOB.-^.  H.— It  is  very  likely  that  the  nat- 
ure of  your  occupation  has  had  much  to  dn 
with  the  alterations  which  your  cranium  has  un- 
dergone. When  one  is  so  related  in  life  that  all 
the  faculties  are  exercised,  although  some  must 
be  more  active  than  others  in  any  event,  the 
brain  organi.<iras  nevertheless  have  a  better  op- 
portunity for  growing  harmonioualy,  and  the 
development  of  the  cranium  is  moire  uniform. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  Continuity  and 
Self-csteom  were  never  large  and  specially  influ- 
ential. To  be  sure.  If  one  have  a  monotonous 
place,  like  an  under  clerlKship  in  a  store  or  of- 
fice, the  organs  relating  to  individualism  will 
not  have  a  good  chance  to  grow  or  become  ea- 
tablished  in  eneigy.  Get  into  other  relations  if 
you  can,  wtiare  you  can  l>e  more  independent ; 
take  responsibilities,  be  thoroughgoing  and  in- 
dividual, and  cany  to  poftitive  results  what  you 
attempt;  avoid  vacIUation,  frequent  changes; 
have  a  purpose  in  life.  If  you  can  not  do  any- 
thing else,  enter  upon  a  course  of  reading  or 
study  which  shall  last  years.  This  would  be 
good  prac|^ce  for  bringing  up  the  defective  or- 
gans. 

Meeting  Eyebrows.— g«*«/»Vw»; 
Would  you  Inform  mc  through  your  Jouknal 
what  the  meeting  of  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows 
across  the  root  of  the  nose  meant,  in  a  person 
with  strong  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  blue 
eyes?  j.— ikolhh). 

Amwer:  If  thick  and  strong,  the  eyebrows  in- 
dicate an  organixatlon  in  whid&  the  Motive  tem- 
perament is  influentiaL  In  woman  inch  eye- 
brows show  an  inheritance  of  pronounced  mas- 
culine qualities^    Where  the  eyebrows  meet  or 
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grow  together  we  ma}*  expeet  t»  find  a  p^vsitlve^ 
emphatic,  impal^ye  ebmaeteiv  with  periMpa 
macb  of  passion  and  Irritability.  If  the  Inir  be 
soft  and  regular  in  its  growth,  especially  if  sym- 
-  metricsUy  arched,  the  above  chamcteriiitlcs  will 
he  mueh  modiflod—more  refined  and  elevated  in 
tone. 

Learning  German.— E.  M.  B.-— Ahn's 
series  Is  one  of  the  best  courses  In  Oennan  we 
know.  Amopg  the  dictionaries  salted  to  the 
learner  arc  Oehlschlager's  and  Taf  el's.  The  cost 
of  the  outfit  wiU'be  abont  $2.50. 


C^mmuHicntiont  art  imvUed  em  mmy  to^ie  of  iitUr^ 
ttt :  ike  writer' t  ^trsonml  virm*^  ana  /act*  from  hit 
txptritMCt  btaringcm  tur  tufy'teft^  htirngpre/trrtd, 

"Head-Size  versus  Brain-Power." 
r-The  following  remarks  on  the  above  subject 
I  dip  from  a  paragraph  which  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  American  papers,  and  credited  to 
the  XofMst— of  eonrse,  the  London  Lancet,  All 
who  are  funillar  with  the  medical  literatare  of 
the  world  know  that  the  London  Larxti  Is  one 
<tf  the  first  medical  journals  of  England,  and 
of  the  few  cosmopolitan  medical  Journals  of  the 
world. 

I  quote  the  paragraph  word  for  word  as  I  find 
it  in  the  TiamM-IkanMCTQi  of  New  Orleans : 

**  Among  the  reeentlv  published  statistics  of 
head  measurement,  as  inferred  from  the  site  of 
hats,  are  the  following :  Lord  Chelmsford,  6} 
full;  Dean  Stanley,  Oj;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  7; 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  7  full ;  Charies  Dickens, 
71;  Lord  Selboumo.  7|;  John  Bright,  7^;  Eari 
Russell,  1\ ;  Lord  Macaulay,  7j ;  Bir.  Gladstone, 
7i ;  Archbishop  of  Tork,  8  full.  These  measure- 
ments are  prodused  from  statistics  by  Mr.  F.  F. 
Tucker,  and  the  contemporary  in  whose  columns 
they  are  reproduced  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
mark, 'Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  brains,  it  would  scarcely  seem  fh>m  these  fig- 
ures that  hats  are  a  criterion  of  brain  power.*  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed.  If  any  moderately  in- 
telliffent  penon  supposed  the  bat,  or  even  the 
head,  could  supply  the  measure  of  brain  power. 
The  late  Dr.  Frichard  finally  disposed  of  the 
notion  that  cranial  measurement  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  brain  meaaurementB.  Since  his  day  the 
student  of  cerebral  development  has  ceased  to 
rely  on  what  used  to  be  called  *  phrenology.* 
The  chief  point  of  interest  as  yet  elicited  from 
the  direct  investigation  of  brain  measurement 
wonld  seem  to  be  that  the  cerebral  organs  com- 
monly found  in  the  class  of  brain-workers  show 
evidences  of  being  locally  and  specially  develop- 
ed, and  probably  as  a  physical  consequence  are 
irreguLir,  and  for  the  most  part  uosymmetrical. 
Hereafter,  probablr,  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
subiect  of  special  or  regional  developments, 
both  In  regard  to  their  personal  growth  ana 
transmission  by  heredi^.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  can  only  say  that  neither  the  hat  nor 
the  head  furnishes  trustworth}'  indications  of 
mental  power  and  capacity,  and  that  the  only 
leatore  of  interest  as  ^tooted  la  the  curious  Ikct 


of  unequal  development  and  consequent  want  of 
synun^ry.** 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Laned  is  a  ff^tr 
sample  of  the  pervanloa  of  a  sentiment  and  the 
Ignoring  of  an  Idea.  Phrenology,  over  and  over 
again,  says,  in  terms  moat  emphatic,  **OUKf 
things  being  equal,  siae  Is  an  indication  of 
power.**  It  would  seem  that  the  inteUigonft 
people  of  the  world  at  least  wonld  understand 
this>-they  readily  understand  it  in  other  thlng^. 
The  larger  the  ship  of  war,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  is,  strength,  speed,  and  equipments, 
the  more  powerAil  she  Is ;  the  larger  the  physical 
.man,  other  things  being  equal,  strength,  vitality^ 
motion,  the  more  powerful  he  is ;  and  so  we 
might  apply  this  idea  to  a  thousand  things— to 
animals,  to  nuushlnes,  and  eveu  aln£^  to  Inani- 
mate matter.  The  idea,  it  would  aeem,  was  not 
above  the  ordlnaiy  mind  to  grasp,  and  yet,  when 
these  learned  men  touch  upon  phrenology  they 
ignore  and  seem  perfectly  oblivious  to  all  that  the 
advocate  of  phrenology  says  in  regard  to  o<A<i> 
tMmq*  being  eqtuU^  sise  Is  the  indication  of  superior 
power.  In  this  short  article  from  the  LancU  not 
one  word  is  said  about  the  shape  of  these  men*ji 
heads,  whether  their  siae  Is  made  up  in  width  or 
lengthy  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  the  siie  of 
thtir  bodies,  and  yet  one  as  Intelligent  as  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Lam/oA  should  know  that  under  ordl- 
naiy circumstances  the  man  weighing  only  180 
I>onnds  would  not  be  likely  to  have  as  large  a  head, 
and  therefore  wear  as  large  a  hat  as  one  weighing 
200  pounds.  Then  a  learned  man  should  know 
that  fineness  of  temperament  should  have  some 
infiuence  in  the  case.  His  practical  sense  readily 
teaches  him  that  there  are  oftentimes  chx:]am- 
stanoea  under  which,  merely  physically,  thq 
smaller  man  is  the  superior  man ;  that  of  ten- 
timcb  the  smaller  animal  hat  more  real  strength 
than  the  laiger  animal.  But  these  men  when 
they  come  to  phrenology  seem  to  lose  their 
common  mother  wit.  They  seem  to  forget,  at 
least  entirely  overlook,  the  matter  of  haXtmct  qf 
patit  and  Mrength  <^  tehdUi,  They  would  make 
phrenology  a  single  exception  in  the  world.  Xi^ 
regard  to  all  other  matters,  '*  other  things  being 
equal,  superior  slse  la  an  indication  of  superior 
power,  excepting  in  phrenology.  Phrenplogy  is 
to  them,  as  a  Fkrenchman  would  say  in  broken 
English,  *  von  grand  humbug.*  ** 

Over  and  over  again  the  phrenologist  plainly 
lays  down  the  law  **  other  things  being  equal,** 
etc.  It  seems  to  **  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other,**  making  no  impressioQ  upon  the  brain. 

Tears  ago  In  the  civUiaed  country  where  the 
Lancet  Is  published  this  idea  was  published  to 
the  worid,  and  published  and  republished  over 
since,  and  yet  every  once  in  a  while  we  see  in 
some  learned  Journal  Just  such  coniments, 
plainly  revealing  the  Hct  thai  ceteirit  paribm,  at 
aiq^Ued  to  phrenology,  Is  a  meanlnglees  phrase. 
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Suppose  John  Smith  docs  wear  a  larger  hat 
than  William  Jones,  that  in  itself  does  not  imply 
any  gi-eater  mental  power.  But  these  antl- 
phrenologists  are  most  inconsistent  people.  I 
have  seen  many  of  them,  yet  I  have  neyor  soon 
one  but  what  felt  much  pride  and  expressed  a 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  wearing  a  larger  hat  than 
lil^  neighbor,  or  in  haying  a  higher  forehead. 
Th<*re  seems  to  be  a  natural  instinct  to  venerate 
siz3  of  hat  and  height  of  forehead,  especially 
among  these  men,  at  least  when  they  happen 
to  have  the  highest  forehead  and  wear  the 
largest  hat ;  but  let  one  of  thorn  be  more  than 
ordinarily  smart  and  have  rather  a  small  head 
and  Wear  a  small  hat,  and  he  at  once  rails  oo 
phrenology  and  ridicules  size  in  some  dunce; 
without  apparently  knowing  what  a  mistake  he  Is 
making,  be  decries  phrenology,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  notions,  teaches,  the  larger  the  head 
the  greater  the  mental  power. 

IPhrenology  does  not  teach  any  such  silly 
doctrine,  and  I  challenge  these  contributors  to 
the  Lancet,  and  all,  to  show  whc^rein  It  teaches  any 
such  absurdity.  On  the  contrar>*,  over  and  over 
again,  in  every  book  by  any  respectable  phrenolo- 
gist, will  be  seen  in  this  connection  t^eeeteriipar- 
i&tti— other  things  being  equal,  size  Is  an  indica- 
tion of  superior  power.  The  oiher  things  are  fine- 
ness, vitality,  and  proportion.  We  can,  if  we  wlU, 
take  cither  of  these  other  properties,  U  matters 
little,  iize  alone  Is  not  the  only  quality  to  which 
to  attach  the  ceterU  parifnu.  We  can  as  well  say, 
other  things  being  equal— fineness,  quality,  vi- 
tality, or  proportion  will  Indicate  the  superior 
power.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  full  time  these 
men,  these  anti-phrenologists,  took  some  note  of 
quality,  that  when  they  wrote  about  the  size  of 
tbe  hat  they  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  oiganizatlon  of  the  Indi- 
vldual^  note  w?iere  the  hat  Is  laige  or  small,  and 
what  the  general  shape,  whether  it  be  the  front 
or  the  back  part  of  the  head  which  requires  the 
size.  Then  the  measurement  of  the  hat  which 
these  learned  men  regard  as  so  important  is  only 
a  measurement  on  one  line— It  is  merely  a  hori- 
zontal measurement,  which  merely  shows  how 
much  it  takes  to  go  around  the  whole,  and  not 
the  size  of  any  relative  part.  If  there  were 
u^ountalns  of  precious  ore  in  question  very  few 
men  would  be  silly  enough  to  take  a  measure- 
ment on  the  basis  of  this  hat  measurement ;  they 
would  readily  see  that  height  had  full  as  much 
to  do  with  the  quantity  as  the  mere  horizontal 
surface  covered.  Then  they  would  be  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  quality  of  the  ore ;  they  might 
see  wherein  a  mountain  of  ore  a  mUe  high  and 
two  mUes  across  Ita  base  was  faf  more  valuable 
than  one  two  miles  high  and  three  or  four  acroM 
its  base.  Thc^  would  be  very  much  insulted  if 
one  questioned  their  sharpness  in  this  matter 
•sd  endeavored  to  make  them  believe  that  the 


greatest  horizontal  measurement,  or  hat  meas- 
urement, indicated  the  mostyalue;  their  com- 
mon-sense, to  say  nothing  of  their  higher  quali- 
ties, would  be  much  insulted.  They  would  not 
be  satisfied  if  they  could  have  their  choice,  with 
a  mere  horizontal  measuren^nt ;  they  would  want 
a  measurement  that  would  include  height  as  well 
as  width ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they  wotUd 
want  an  analysis  of  quality  before  they  took 
much  stock  in  the  company  that  proposed  to 
"  work"  the  mountain  of  ore. 

When  will  thd  world  become  sensible  and  fully 
comprehend  and  understand  the  full  force  of  the 
eeUrii  parQnu  of  the  phrenologist  f  It  would 
seem  that  It  was  now  Ml  time,  yet  from  such 
articles  as  these  in  the  Lancet  it  is  quite  ev\dent 
that  where  we  might  expect  much  light  there  is 
stm  much  darkness. 

CeterU  paribus  wants  advertising.  When  its 
full  import  is  well  understood  by  the  world  at 
large,  the  world  will  think  and  feel  that  it 
has  received  a  new  revelation,  and  it  will  won- 
der at  its  past  stupidity.  Gradually  it  will 
be  led  up  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
this  strong  phrase  of  the  phrenologist— the 
strength  of  the  whdU,  is^ao  p.  motbs. 

Indian  PHRENaLOCY.— The  following 
letter  by  an  eminent  sculptor  is  copied  from  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Republiean,  It  evidences  the 
interest  shown  in  phrenological  science  by  prom- 
inent scientists : 

**  In  your  issue  of  April  99th  a  writer,  who 
signs  himself  *  Honoris,*  says :  *  The  statements 
made  by  Gkn.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton  Institute, 
a  few  evenings  ago,  at  the  Congregational  Church, 
to  the  effect  tiiat  Cap!  Fintt,  United  States  Army, 
about  ten  years  ago,flrst  suggested  the  bringlDg  of 
Indian  children  into  civilized  centers  for  their  ed- 
ucation is  an  enror.  This  idea  was  first  publicly 
put  forth  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Spencer  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered in  1809.' 

'*This  statement  in  regard  to  T.  J.  Spencer's 
lecture,  delivered  in  1809,  and  Capt.  Pratt  may  be 
true.  We  conceived  the  same  idea  in  1864,  after 
taking  the  heads  of  several  Indian  chiefs.  As 
they  all  had  the  same  organs  developed,  we  sus- 
pected it  was  due  to  their  mode  of  life,  which  had 
cultivated  the  same  organs  in  each  head.  Wo 
then  conceived  the  idea  that  in  order  to  dvHize  or 
Christianize  them  we  must  change  thehr  mode  of 
life,  and  knowing  as  we  did  by  experience  the 
great  difficulty  in  putting  new  dogmas  or  beliefs 
into  the  head  of  an  adult  person  we  were  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  If  they  were  to  be  civilized  or 
Christianized  it  must  be  done  while  they  were 
children.  We  approached  Prof.  Henry  with  this 
new  idea.  He  thought  the  idea  good,  but  w>i 
feasible;  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  done.  Some 
time  after  we  spoke  to  Prof.  Baird  of  the  pecul* 
iarity  of  the  Indian  head,  and  he  proposed  td 
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purchase  the  heads  for  the  institute .  Some  time 
niter  that  I  received  a  commissioo  to  go  to  Fort 
Marion,  Florida,  and  take  casts  of  the  heads  of 
•ixty-four  Indian  prisoDers,  when  I  found  the 
same  organs  dcreloped  as  in  the  heads  taken  in 
Washington.  I  wrote  at  once  to  Prof.  Balrd, 
tiieu  in  Massachnsetts,  informing  him  of  the 
fact,  4nd  asking  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  have 
casts  taken  of  New  York  Indians,  who  bad  been 
civUiced  for  a  hundred  years.  And  if  we  should 
find  the  same  development  of  the  head  as  in  the 
wild  Indian  we  might  then  safely  say  for  a  fixed 
fact  that  they  were  made  Indians  and  can  not  be 
changed.  But  if,«on  the  contrao'*  we  find  the 
organs  called  Into  action  in  the  wild  state  have 
become  depressed,  and  those  which  Indicate  civ- 
ilisation have  become  enlarged,  then  we  might 
say  all  they  require  is  education ;  they  have  as 
much  brain  power  as  the  white  man.  TUe  sub- 
ject was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ethnolo- 
gists, and  it  resulted  in  sending  among  the  wild 
Indians  and  taking  their  children,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  bringing  them  to  Hampton  to  be  ed- 
ucated. We  received  a  commission  to  take  casts 
of  the  children*8  heads,  so  that  when  educated, 
casts  might  again  be  taken  to  ascertain  what 
change,  if  any,  had  taken  place  in  the  for^^aitlon 
of  their  heads.  lu  conclusion,  I  will  say  that 
few  men  have  the  phrenological  organisation 
to  govern  men  like  Capt.  Pratt  He  has  a  large 
head,  showing  brain  iK>wer.  He  is  self-reliant 
and  has  great  will  power.  He  would  have  made 
a  good  *  Moscfi,*  but  more  humane  than  the  one 

of  old.  CLkBJL  MILLS.*' 


PERSONAL. 

Mbs.  Abraham  Ldicolh  died  In  Springfield, 
IlL,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  N.  W. 
Edwards,  July  Idth,  last  She  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time,  and  a  few  days  ago  her  health  began 
to  grow  worse,  until  a  shock  of  paralysis  hutcn- 
ed  the  end.  She  was  sizty-siz  years  of  age,  and 
bom  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Todd,  a  physician  well  known  and 
greatly  respected  in  that  region.  Her  family 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  that  settled  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  there  are 
many  members  of  it  stIU  remaining  there,  and 
by  its  intermarriages  it  Is  connected  with  many 
of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  families  in  the 
West 

David  Thom^  who  died  at  Catasauqua,  Pa., 
June  20th,  aged  87  years,  put  into  blast  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1840,  the  first  furnace  which  suc- 
cessfully smelted  iron  ore  by  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite coal  with  the  hot  blast  He  lived  to  see  the 
present  vast  extension  of  such  furnaces,  produc- 
ing 5,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  annually. 


Miss  Ahiia  Whitnxt,  the  Boston  sculptress, 
has  completed  her  piaster  oast  for  a  statue  of 
Harriet  Martlneau,  and  shipped  it  to  Floreifce, 
where  it  is  to  be  produced  in  marble.  The 
statue  will  cost  between  912,000  and  915,000«  and 
the  money  for  it  has  been  subscribed  entireljr  t>y 
women. 

Ak  exchange  drives  us  the  following  notes  of 
persons  whose  long  life  is  remarkable:  Mrs. 
ClorUsa  Raymond,  of  Wilton,  Conn.,  is  100 
years  old ;  WUliam  Wrenn,  of  Virginia,  Is  100 ; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Pickett  died  at  Saugatuck,  aged  115 ; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Highland,  of  liaHetta,  died  %i 
102 ;  W.  B.  Ooi^,  of  Hillsborough,  Maine,  is 
92 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Boynton  recently  died  In  MasHa- 
chusetts,  aged  100 ;  Henry  Jewett,  of  Georgia, 
after  living  alone  06  years,  has  Just  married  a 
girl  of  16 ;  Mrs.  Abble  Graham,  a  widow  In  Nova 
Scotia,  is  106 ;  Jesse  Delong  died  at  Dennison, 
Ohio,  aged  106,  and  leaves  a  son  aged  70,  and  a 
daughter  aged  72 ;  and  there  is  Joseph  Greene^ 
aged  101,  living  arSLwanton,  N.  H.,  with  his  wife, 
aged  90. 


WISDOM. 

**  Tlitnk  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  be  a  iniitfol  seed." 

Thb  aim  of  education  is  to  show  how  to  think. 
— Bbattie. 

It  is  the  enemy  whom  we  do  not  suspect  who 
is  the  most  dangerous. — ^ROsas. 

Thx  first  and  last  thing  which  is  required  of 
genius  Is  the  love  of  truth.— Gobthb. 

Tboth  and  love  are  two  of  the  most  powerful 
things  In  the  world,  and  when  Ahey  both  go  tOr 
gether,  they  can  not  easily  be  withstood. 

Thb  cheerful  heart,  like  the  kaleidoscope, 
causes  most  discordant  materials  to  arraogii 
themselves  into  harmony  and  beauty. 

Makb  a  little  fence  of  trust 

Around  to-ds}'. 
Till  the  space  witli  lo\ing  works, 

And  therein  stay. 

£  CALL  a  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  Justly,  skillful- 
ly, and  magnanimously  gU  the  offices,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  of  peace  and  war.—MiLTOir. 

OuB  whole  working;  power  depends  on  know- 
ing the  laws  of  the  world— in  other  words,  the 
properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  work 
with  and  to  work  among,  and  to  work  upon.^ 
J.  S.  Mill. 

It  should  not  be  that  our  costly  garment^  hang 
unused  in  closets  or  inolder  In  drawers  and 
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eliMU,  whfle  many  worthy  ones  po  almost  na- 
ked, or  go  poorly  dad  thai  they  are  ashamed  to 
appear  lo  public 


MIRTH. 

**  A  little  nonMBse  now  and  then 
Is  velished  by  the  wisest  men." 

Wh^t  the  milkman  said  when  he  found  a  fish 
in  the  milk,  '*  Good  heavens  I  The  brindle  cow 
has  been  in  swimming  again." 

Sjod  a  fond  hnsband  to  his  wife :  **  My  dear, 
I  think  I'll  bay  yon  a  Uttle  doff."  *'  Ob,  no ! " 
she  replied,  ^  do  not !  I  prefer  giviog  yon  all  my 
affections  t*' 

<«MABT,"8aid  a  mother,  "if  I  were  a  little 
girl  like  yon  I  should  pick  up  an  those  chips." 
*'Well,  mamma,**  answered  Mary,  "aiot  you 
(l^ad  that  you  fire  not  a  little  girl  ?  " 

TO  A  FIBBOM  8NOBIKO. 

Ton,  who  the  world  lo  tumult  keep 
With  open  mouth  whene'er  you  sleep, 
In  mercy  some  atonement  make. 
And  keep  it  shut  wliile  you're  awake. 

A  HUB8B  was  telling  about  a  man  who  had 
becom'e  so  terribly  won  out  by  dissipation  that 
he  could  not  keep  any  food  on  his  stomach,  when 
one  of  her  lidteners  a^ed  : 

"  What  does  he  live  on,  then  ?  " 

"On   his  relations,   ma'am,"  answered  the 


Thb  Prince  of  Wale^  lately  received  a  divert- 
ing reply  from  the  Mayoress  of  a  midland  coun- 
ty-town, whom  he  offered  to  escort  to  there- 
ftwhmeut-roomji  "Thank  your  Highness,'*  said 
the  dame,  "  but  I'm  iSuxmjpwi^  a  couple  of  young 
ladies,  aod  I  don't  like  to  leave  them."  Bhe 
meant "  chaperoning." 

A  Wbstebr  editor  once  apolc^ed  to  his  read- 
ers thus :  "  We  intended  to  have  a  death  and  a 
marriage  to  publish  this  week,  but  a  violent 
storm  prevented  the  wedding,  and  the  doctor 
being  taken  sick  himself,  the  patient  recovered, 
and  we  are  accordingly  cheated  out  of  both." 

Hb  Rbsumbd.— "  Father,"  said  the  young  man, 
as  he  leaned  on  his  hoe,  "  they  say  the  balance 
of  trade  is  agin  us."  "They  do,  eh f  *»  "And 
that  our  bank  reserves  are  rapidly  diminishing.** 
.  "DuteUI"  "And  that  ralkoad  extension  has 
eometoahalt."  "  Well,  I  swan  I "  "And  that 
the  volume  of  securities  is  substantially  without 
a  market."  "Great  snakes.  Well,  I  never.  And 
do  they  say  anything  about  a  feller  stopping  to 
lean  on  his  boe  to  talk  when  he  might  Just  as 
well  talk  and  hoe  too!'*  Beuben  spit  on  his 
hands  and  resumed. 


In  this  department  we  give  short  review*  eftu.k 
New  Boois  at  puhlitkert  tee  /it  to  tend  wt.  In  them 
review*  we  teeh  to  treat  author  and  publither  tatit' 
factorily  and  Justly^  and  also  to  furnith  our  readert 
with  such  information  at  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  detirahilit^  ^  any  particular  vol" 
ume/or  personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  of  Boohs  issuing  from  the  press  ^  and  wo 
invite  piplishors  to  favor  ut  with  their  recent  publi- 
cations^ especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science,  We  can  utually  tupply  any 
o/ those  noticed. 


History  of  Woman  Suffrage  :  Edited 
by  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
and  Matilda  Joslyn  Oaee.  Vol.  II.,  8vo,  pp. 
068.  nhistrated.  l^ew  Tork :  Fowler  &  WeBs. 

This  second  volume  of  the  histoiy  of  the  move^ 
ment  in  behalf  of  securing  to  woman  the  typical 
privilege  of  citizenship,  shows  no  abatement  of 
attractive  interest  Covering  as  It  does  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  in  our  national  his- 
t«>ry,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  t>e  otherwise  than 
specially  interesting,  because  the*  bite  civil^war ' 
was  prolific  of  social  and  political  agitations  in 
which  woman  was  called  upon  to  take  some  part, 
more  %r  less  conspicuous,  and  there  were  occa- 
sions when  the  aid  given  by  women  to  some 
movement  made  it  a  success.  In  the  camp,  and 
in  the  hospital.  In  the  lecture-room  and  on  the 
stump,  women  were  found  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  comfort,  health,  and  success  of  men,  and 
they  learned  more  dearly  the  fact  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  afiklrs  of  State  and  the 
ties  of  the  home. 

The  editors  have  passed  in  review  the  services 
rendered  by  their  sisters  in  the  war,  i^d  then 
their  efforts  to  procure  favorable  Congressional 
action,  the  proceedings  at  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Convention  fVom  the  first  held  In  1808 
to  that  of  1875,  and  their  eflorts  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  on  a  basis  of  impartiality  In  their 
behalf.  Necessarily  a  good  ded  of  national  his- 
tory is  involved  in  what  is  reviewed,  and  many 
of  tlie  more  important  events  of  the  war  and  re-  . 
construction  periods  are  discussed  with  vigor 
and  deamess. 

The  admirable  portraits  In  steel,  of  women 
whose  names  are  eminent  In  philantbtopy, 
science,  literature,  and  reform,  like  Anna  DIckIn* 
son,  Clara  Barton,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Lucy  Stone, 
etc.,  aod  the  very  entertaining  sketches  of  thetr 
lives,  lend  a  special  charm  to  the  volume,  and  In 
themselves  constitute  a  strong  inducement  to 
the  general  reader  for  its  purchase.  We  dout>t 
not  that  this  second  volume  will  shars  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first. 

The  Revisers'  English:  A  Series  of 
Criticisms,  showUim  tlie  Bovisers*  Violation  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Language.  By  G.  Washington 
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l^oon,  F.R.SX.,  aathor  of  the  **  Dcfto*^  En- 
fl^lisb,"  vtc  12mo,  pp.  81,  doth,  price  75 
centa.    Funk  &  Wagner,  New  York. 

Mr.  Moon  has  not  been  heard  from  for  many 
years.  We  remember  that  he  wan  at  one  time 
regarded  aa  a  sharp,  almost  cynical  critic,  tak- 
ing to  task  other  critics  of  language  for  inacca- 
racies  and  abuses.  With  this  reputation,  one 
could  scarcely  expect  him  to  consider  the  new 
revision  with  general  favor ;  and,  on  opening 
his  book,  wc  find  his  sharp  pen  leveled  at  many 
of  the  phrases  and  words  which  the  Bevision 
Committee  have  introduced  into  their  work. 
Mr.  Moon  is  scarcely  anything  without  being  a 
controvcrsalist,  1>ut,  in  this  particular,  he  ren- 
ders h|s  volume  attractive  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  grammatical  studies.  The  many  who  have 
found  fault  with  the  language  of  the  new  re- 
vision will  regard  Mr.  Moon  as  a  doughty 
champion  of  their  cause.  Qluncing  through  the 
book,  we  are  impressed  that  many  of  the  points 
which  the  critic  makes  are  well  fakec,  and  the 
fact  is  clearly  shown  that,  in  several  instances,  the 
revisers  were  not  warranted  in  their  selection  of 
phraseology*  t5  ^xprcM  fhCmeaniog  of  the  orig- 
inal. It  is  strange  that  they  did  not,  al  lea>*t, 
always  make  a  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent 
and  a  verb  agree  in  numl)er  with  its  subject 
Also,  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '*  shall  **  and  ''  will " 
there  is  evidently  confusion,  and  the  fiwquent 
pleonasms,  quite  unnecessary,  add,  in  most 
eases,  no  force' or  beauty  to  the  style.  Mr. 
Moon*B  boolc,  although  a  small  one,  presents 
too  many  cases  of  bad  English,  which,  consider- 
ing the  scholarship  and  eminence  of  the  gentle- 
men who  conducted  the  revision,  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  mar  a  work  which,  in  its 
general  character,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  revision. 

California  for  Health,  Pleasure, 

▲HD  Rbsidbmob.  a  book  for  Travelers  and 
Settlers.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
Mving  detaUed  accounts  of  the  Wine  and 
Raisin-grape,  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  other 
semi-tropical  Fruits,  etc.  By  Charles  Nord- 
hoff.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  206.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared 
several  years  ago,  we  pronounced  it  the  best  de- 
scription of  Calif om la  that  had  appeared,  and 
admirably  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  reading  world  to  that  country  of  delightful 
surprises.  Now  that  the  publishers  have  given 
us  a  revised  edition,  we  can  scarcely  do  more 
than  repeat  our  opinion  with  some  emphasis. 
We  would  advise  the  American  who  is  meditat- 
ing a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  read  the  book. 
If  it  be  health  he  seelLs,  he  will  be  Informed  by 
Mr.  Nordhoff  that  the  California  climate  *can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  for  restorative  influences. 
If  it  be  scenery— wild,  picturesque,  grand,  ro- 
mnntic— he  would  view,  let  Mr.  Nordhoff  *s  de- 


scriptions and  the  beautifbl  prints  of  tb;)  book 
enlighten  him  as  to  whut  be  will  find  In  the 
Golden  State.  If  he  wish  to  study  life  and 
character,  he  can  fill  up  his  time  among  the  old 
Spanish  settlements,  among  the  remnants  of 
once  powerful  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the 
Immigrants— French,  English,  German,  etc.— 
who  cultivate  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the 
grape  on  the  fertile  plains  and  hillsides  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Santo  Barbara.  In  natural  curi- 
osities, California  is  not  equaled  by  any  country 
of  Europe.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  only  the 
Farallou  Islands,  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  the 
Iskes,  the  mining  camps  of  the  Sacramento^ 
regions,  which  would  furnish  a  tourist  a  round*' 
of  enthusiastic  sight-seeing  for  six  months  or 
more.  Mr.  Nordhoff 's  purpose  in  writing  the 
book  was  a  practical  one— to  sapply  real  Infer- ' 
matlon  to  those  who  need  it  coneerning  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  the  work  has  been  well  done.  The 
lUnstrations  arc  numerous,  graphically  repre- 
senting the  scenexy,  life,  and  Industries  of  the 
country,  and  contributing  beauty  to  an  other- 
wise well-made  volume. 

Mental  Science,  as  explained  by  Phre- 
nology. By  L.  N.  Fowler,  author  of  "Lectures 
on  Man,"  etc    12mo,  pp.  51  paper,  25  cents. 
Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York. 
A  clear  description  in  brief  of  the  functions  of 

the  brain.  An  excellent  pamphlet  for  one  to  read 

in  the  outset  of  his  study  of  the  phren(^oglcal 

system  of  mhid. 

How  TO  BE  Weather-wise:   A  New 
View  of  Our  Weather  System.     By  Isaac  P. 
Noyes.    12mo,  pp.  51.    Fowler  A  Wells,  Pub- 
lishers, 758  Broadway,  New  York. 
This  is  a  brief  and  plainly-written  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  weather,  based 
upon  the  system  of  the  United  Stotes  signal  serv- 
ice.   It  also  explains  the  nature  of  that  service. 
Comparatively  few  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  because  its  work  is  but  little  un- 
derstood by  the  people  who  read  the  dally  *'  In- 
dicaUons."    Mr.  Noyes  shows  how  the  dau  are 
obtained  for  these  Indications*  and  how  simple 
a  matter  it  is  to  oUeerve  weather  signs,  when  the  ^ 
principle  involved  In  weather  movements  is  un- 
derstood.  Everybody,  he  claims,  can  observe  the 
weather  himself  and  be  his  own  weather  prophet, 
and  in  good,  square  English  he  indicates  the 
way. 

PUBUCATIONS  RECEIVED. 

BOTS'  AMD    GiBLS*    TbMPKBANGB  TbXT-BOOX. 

By  H.  L.  B.  Reid.  A  catechism  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools,  consisting  of  short  chapters  on 
alcohol  and  its  relations  to  the  physiology  of 
the  human  body ;  discussing,  also,  the  effects  of 
intemperance  on  one's  habits  and  character,  and 
on  business  and  society.  It  is  a  little  book 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  would ' 
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Imprest  upon  the  young  toSsA  valaftble  factA. 
Price,  la  boards,  20  centf*.  Published  by  the 
National  Temperance  Society.  J.  N.  Stetums, 
Agent,  New  York. 

SpIBITUALISM    at    THB     CHUBGH    OoifOBBSS. 

By  M.  A.  <Ozon).  With  ad\ice  and  ioformation 
for  inquirers^aud  some  additions  by  the  American 
publisher.  Prlee,  10  cents.  Chicago  :  Religio- 
Philosophieal  Journal. 

Sraoptxs  OF  A  Chbxbtiax  Thuoloot.  By 
K.  J.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  MeU- 
physics,  and  Church  History  in  the  Christian 
Biblical,  institute.  Presented  by  the  author. 
Pbiladeiphla,  Pa.  A  pamphlet  of  144  pp.  ISmo, 
which  covers  the  general  field  of  theology.  The 
chief  topics  considered  are :  Authorities  for 
religion ;  The  establishment  of  nature  in  free- 
will and  fore-ordination  ;  Moans  of  grace  ;  Re- 
lations of  church  with  civil  society  ;  The  future 
state,  and  Mutual  relations  of  doctrines.  The 
writer  departs  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  main 
line  of  orthodoxy. 

The  Kcleotic  MAGAznrB  for  August  contains 
a  good  selection  from  current  literature.  Among 
the  subjects  are  :  The  faiths  of  the  world,  Peel 
and  Cobden,  Thought  Reading,  Newton  and 
Darwin. 

The  Centubt  has  maintained  in  Its  mld-sum- 
mernumber  Its  well-earned  character  for  beliuty 
of  illustration  and  attractiveness  of  reading  mat- 
ter. The  most  interesting  articles  are  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Borderlands  of  Surrey,  England,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  artist  is  of  the  highest 
character.  An  instructive  sketch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
Central  Park  is  given,  and  also  an  oflT-hand 
sketch  which  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  homes 
and  studios  of  prominent  English  artists. 

The  last  suggests  its  neighbor,  HarperU  Magor 
lAMy  tor  the  some  month,  whose  first  article 
seems  to  the  eye  like  a  glorification  of  certain  of 
our  Western  neighborhoods,  so  rich  are  the  Illus- 
trations. Certain  glimpses  of  Spanish  life  are 
Included  in  the  generally  exeellont  series  of 
articles. 

Thb  August  number  of  the  North  Ameriem 
Jievieto\B  notable  on  account  of  three  or  four 
papers  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  times :  for  Instance,  Mr.  Beocher^s  Progress 
in  t-he  Church  ;  The  Organixation  of  Labor ;  The 
United  States  Army,  in  which  Archibald  Forbes 
gives  a  very  encouraging  view  of  our  small  mili- 
tary establishment,  making  comparisons  with 
foreign  systems  of  soldiership,  especially  that  of 
his  own  country;  and  Woman  and  Woman's 
wages. 

Thi  Chbibtian  Pdiloeopht  Quabtbblt,  the. 
ofgan  of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian 


Philosophy,  in  its  last  (July)  number  contafaia  The 
Gains  and  Losses  of  Faith  from  Science,  by 
Presid|pt  Bascom,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Recent  Physical  Theories,  in  their  bearing 
on  the  Thelstlc  An?ument,  by  Professor  B.  N. 
Msrtin,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  New  Tork ; 
and  other  ethical  papers*  In  the  four  Dumbcrs 
issued  this  Quarterly  has  taken  a  place  of  good 
rank  among  our  most  valuable  periodicals. 

A  Tbbatub  ox  the  Declinb  of  Manhood  : 
Its  causes,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing 
their  effects  and  bringing  about  a  restoration 
to  life.  By  A.  E.  Small,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 
of  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  HospitaL 
Duncan  Bros.,  Chicago.  The  author,  in  the 
space  of  a  hundred  pages,  indicates  the  chief 
features  of  nervous  debility  and  genera]  weak- 
ness consequent  upon  irregularities  of  habit. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  a  special  treatise  in  the  main  well 
arranged,  and  supplies  uscfnl  suggestions  for 
treatment,  which,  so  far  as  medication  is  con- 
cerned, is  based  upon  the  homeopathic  system. 

Thb  Old  Man's  Rbybbt,  interspersed  with 
teachings  on  natural  and  moral  philosophy  and 
exposures  of  wrongs  and  abuses.  By  Charies 
Foster,  of  Ashland,  Mass. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ofllcers  and  Students  of 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    1881. 

The  Ybbdiot  March.  By  Engene  L.  Blake. 
Music,  like  poetry,  attacks  every  tiling  nowa- 
days.  One  of  Its  devotees  would  even  embalm 
the  memory  of  the  late  celebrated  trial  at  Wash- 
ington in  rhythmic  measures.'  Price,  40  cents  • 
F.  W.  Helmick,  Cincinnati,  C,  publisher. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  OgQvic  A  Co.,  of  Nei^  Toric,  have 
made  the  following  additions  lately  to  their 
**  People's  Library  "  : 

Stbat  Sbkep.  Price  10  cents.— Oood-fob- 
NoTHiMG  Dick,  or  a  Hero  of  Humble  Life.  Bj 
Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.  10  cents.— Ninbtt-Ndtb 
Choice  Readings,  No.  8.  Compiled  by  J.  8. 
Ogihie.  10  cents.— A  Dainty  Ladt.  By  the 
author  of  ''A  GuUtless  Prodigal."  10  cento.^ 
Chkistiaii'8  Mistakb.  By  Miss  Mulock.  10 
cents.— Miss  Slouuins'  Boabdimo-housb.  By 
the  author  of  **  A  Bad  Boy*s  Diary."  10  cents. 
-Light  in  Dabbnbss.  By  Miss  Mulock.  10 
cents.— Wht  Not  ?  and  other  stories.  By  Amiio 
Thomas.  10  cents.— Plowbd  bt  Mombnts,  and 
other  sketches.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  10  cents. 
—Thb  Tblbqbafh  Girl.  By  Anthony  TroUope. 
10  cents.- A  Peep  Behind  thb  Soekbs.  By 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.    15  cents. 

Wht  I  OnoHT  to  oo  to  Chuboh.  By  Bev. 
Selah  W.  Strong.  A  little  tract.  J.  &  OgUvie 
A  Co,  are  the  publishers. 
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CLARA    BARTON, 

THE  AMERICAN  APOSTLE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 


T^HERE  are  elements  of  strength  in 
this  portrait  which  are  evident 
enough  to  the  observer.  The  profiles  of 
tl^e  top-head,  of  the  mouth  and  chin 
and  cheek,  indicate  them.  Strength  of 
character  has  several  phases;   in  some 


persons  it  has  the  character  of  the  fierce, 
resistless  cyclone,  in  others  it  is  like  the 
steady,  groundswell  of  the  ocean ;  in 
others  it  resembles  the  sturdy  oak  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  broad  meadow ;  in  others 
it  is  like  the  dashing,  foaming  current  of 
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a  rapid  river ;  in  others  still,  it  operates 
like  a  shifting  gusty  wind ;  in  still  others 
it  reminds  one  of  the  flow-tide,  the  waves 
of  which,  seemingly,  retreat  after  an  in- 
flux, but  only  to  return  with  increased 
power  and  further  advancement.  By 
organization.  Miss  Barton  appears  to 
possess,  in  a  good  degree,  the  t3rpe  of 
strength  illustrated  by  the  ocean  move- 
ment; by  temperament  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  tidal  in  her  nature,  an  emo- 
tive influence  which  adds  an  elastic, 
sensitive,  correlative  energy  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  positive  and  inflex- 
ible in  its  manifestation  of  power.  By 
organization  she  is  distinguished  for  re- 
markable firmness  and  decision,  a  tone 
of  character  due  partly  to  the  influence 
of  her  intellect,  which  is  so  marked  by 
perceptive  ability  as  to  render  her  much 
more  than  usually  appreciative  of  the 
practical  in  life.  She  looks  at  the  real 
situation  of  affairs,  marks  its  bearing  on 
the  future  of  an  undertaking,  weighs  the 
effect  of  direct  or  indirect  effort,  and 
"  counts  the  cost "  before  entering  fully 
upon  any  work.  But  when  a  result  is 
reached — and  she  is  much  more  deliber- 
ate than  nine  out  of  ten  women  in  com- 
ing to  conclusions — it  is  converted  by  her 
Firmness  into  a  conviction  which  be- 
comes a  motive,  an  energizing  factor 
which  she  must  obey.  She  is  not  slow 
to  form  impressions,  but  to  act  upon 
them,  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  her 
practical  sense  of  their  correctness,  and 
her  mora]  nature  is  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  their  application. 

Her  temperament  is  active,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  an  organization  containing 
many  attributes  of  practical  energy  is 
stimulating  and  inspiring.  She  is  ambi- 
tious to  win  success,  and  will  work 
steadily  and  patiently  toward  her  object, 


believing  that  she  will  reach  it.  She  has 
large  Caution,  but  it  has  Combativeness 
behind  it,  so  that  she  is  prudent  and  cal- 
culating without  being  fearful  ot  irreso- 
lute in  her  work*  Her  Firmness  is  backed 
up  too  by  Conscientiousness,  the  chief 
source  of  her  moral  strength  : 

"  To  labor  in  the  path  of  duty- 
Springs  up  like  a  thing  of  beauty  ** 

to  her,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  fur- 
nishes her  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  in 
which  there  are  no  adulterations  of  self- 
ishness. She  is  not  inclined  to  imitate 
others,  merely,  because  it.  is^  correct 
"  form  "  to  do  so ;  she  will  not  follow  in 
old  paths  when  she  can  reach  her  object 
by  more  direct  and  better  channels ;  but 
her  conduct  is  governed  in  the  main  by 
her  intellectual  sense  of  fitness  and  by 
convictions  of  duty.  She  is  not  wanting 
in  respect  for  others,  yet  her  demeanor  is 
more  characterized  by  honesty  and  kind- 
ness and  a  sensitive  reserve  than  by  for- 
mal courtesies.  The  head  is  long  in  the 
anterior  lobe,  and  comparatively  short  in 
the  lower  occipital.  This  indicates  a 
mind  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  more  influential  than  the  social  senti- 
ments, or  rather  a  mind  in  which  the 
operation  of  the  social  feelings  is  con- 
trolled by  the  judgment  and  divested  of 
merely  passional  phases.  With  so  much 
intellect  and  so  much  positiveness  and 
decision,  such  a  mind  demands  an  object, 
and  is  strenuous  in  effort  for  its  accom- 
plishment; the  sentiments  of  duty  and 
aspiration  are  gratified  only  by  success* 
and  that  in  large  measure. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  lady's 
career — ^a  life  entirely  without  precedent, 
so  far  as  its  more  conspicuous  features  are 
concerned — is  derived  mainly  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage." 
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Claxa  Barton  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Capt.  Stephen  Barton,  of  Oxford,  Mass., 
a  non-commissioned  officer  under  "  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne."  Captain  Barton,  who 
was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  leader  in 
public  affairs,  gave  his  children  the  best 
opportunities  he  could  secure  for  their 
improvement.  Clara's  early  education 
was  received  principally  at  home  under 
the  direction  of  brothers  and  sisters.  At 
sixteen,  she  commenced  teaching,  and 
followed  the  occupation  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  she  assisted  her  oldest 
brother,  Capt.  Stephen  Barton,  Jr.,  a  man 
of  fine  scholarship  and  business  capacity, 
in  equitably  arranging  and  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  large  village  schools  of 
her  native  place,  at  the  same  time  having 
clerical  oversight  of  her  brother's  count- 
ing-house. Subsequently,  she  finished 
her  school  education  by  a  very  thorough 
course  of  study  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Barton's  remarkable  executive  ability  was 
manifested  in  the  fact  that  she  helped  to 
popularize  the  Public  School  system  in 
New  Jersey,  by  opening  the  first  free 
school  in  Bordentown,  commencing  with 
six  pupils,  in  an  old  tumble-down  build- 
ing, and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving 
six  hundred  in  the  fine  edifice  at  present 
occupied. 

At  the  close  of  her  work  in  Borden- 
town, she  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
recuperate  and  indulge  herself  in  conge- 
nial literary  pursuits.  There  she  was, 
without  solicitation,  appointed  by  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
to  the  first  independent  clerkship  held  by 
a  woman  under  our  government.  Her 
thoroughness  and  faithfulness  fitted  her 
eminently  for  this  position  of  trust,  which 
she  retained  until  after  the  election  of 
President  Buchanan,  when,  being  sus- 
pected of  Republican  sentiments,  and 
Judge  Mason  having  resigned,  she  was 
deposed,  and  a  large  part  of  her  salary 
withheld.  She  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts and  spent  three  years  in  the  study 
of  art,  belles-lettres  and  languages. 
Shortly  after  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  she  was  recalled  to  the  Patent 
Office  by  the  same  administration  which 


had  removed  her.  She  returned,  as  she 
had  left,  without  question,  and  taking  up 
her  line  of  duty,  awaited  developments. 

When  the  civil  war  commenced,  she 
refused  to  draw  her  salary  from  a  treasury 
already  overtaxed,  resigned  her  clerkship, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  assistance  of 
suffering  soldiers.  Her  work  commenc- 
ing before  the  organization  of  the  commis- 
sions, was  continued  outside  and  alto- 
gether independent  of  them,  but  always 
with  a  cordial  sympathy.  Miss  Bar- 
ton never  engaged  in  hospital  service. 
Her  chosen  labors  were  on  the  battle- 
field from  the  beginning,  until  the  wound- 
ed and  dead  were  attended  to.  Her  sup- 
plies were  her  own,  and  were  carried  by 
government  transportation.  For  nearly 
four  years  she  endured  the  exposures 
and  rigors  of  soldier  life,  in  action,  al- 
wa3rs  side  by  side  with  the  field  surgeons, 
and  this  on  the  hardest-fought  fields; 
such  as  Cedar  Mountain,  second  Bull  Run, 
Chantilly,  Antietam,  Falmouth  and  old 
Fredericksburg ;  at  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, on  Morris  Island,  at  Wagner,  Wil- 
derness and  Spottsylvania,  the  Mine, 
Deep  Bottom ;  through  sieges  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  with  Butler  and 
Grant;  through  summer  without  shade, 
and  winter  without  shelter,  often  weak, 
but  never  so  far  disabled  as  to  retire 
from  the  field ;  always  under  fire  in  severe 
battles;  her  clothing  pierced  with  bul- 
lets and  torn  by  shot,  exposed  at  all 
times,  but  never  wounded. 

Firm  in  her  integrity  to  the  Union, 
never  swerving  from  her  belief  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  for  which  the  North  was 
fighting,  yet  on  the  battle-field  she  knew 
no  North,  no  South.  She  made  her 
work  one  of  humanity  alone,  bestowing 
her  charities  and  her  care  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  blue  and  the  gray,  with  an 
impartiality  and  Spartan  firmness  that 
astonished  the  foe  and  perplexed  the 
friend.  On  this  account  she  often  fell 
under  the  suspicion  or  censure  of  Union 
officers  unacquainted  with  her  motives 
and  character.  Their  reproaches  or 
taunts  were  met  with  the  same  calm 
courage  as  were  the  bullets  of  the  enemy, 
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and  many  a  G>nfederate  soldier  lives  to 
bless  her  for  care  and  life*  while  no  Union 
man  will  ever  again  doubt  her  loyalty. 
All  unconsciously  to  herself  she  was  car- 
rying out  to  the  letter  in  practice  the 
grand  and  beautiful  principles  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Geneva  (of  which  she  had  then 
never  heard),  for  the  entire  neutrality  of 
war  relief  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
a  great  international  step  toward  a  world- 
wide recognized  humanity,  of  which  she 
has  since  become  the  national  advocate 
and  leader  in  this  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  she  met  ez-. 
changed  prisoners  at  Annapolis.  Accom- 
panied by  Dorrence  Atwater,  she  con- 
ducted the  expedition,  sent  at  her  re- 
quest by  the  United  States  government, 
to  identify  and  mark  the  graves  of  the 
13,000  soldiers  who  perished  at  Ander- 
sonville.  From  Savannah  to  that  point, 
as  theirs  were  the  first  trains  that  had  pass- 
ed since  the  destruction  oi  the  rail-roads 
by  Sherman,  they  were  obliged  to  repair 
the  bridges  and  the  embankments,  straight 
en  bent  rails,  and  in  some  places  make 
new  roads.  The  work  was  completed  in 
August,  1865,  and  her  report  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  issued  in  the  winter  of  1866. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  the  whole  country 
for  the  fate  of  those  Whom  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  and  the  disbanding  of  troops 
failed  to  reveal,  stimulated  her  to  devise 
the  plan  of  relief,  which,  sanctioned  by 
President  Lincoln,  resulted  in  the  "  search 
for  missing  men,"  which  (except  the 
printing)  was  carried  on  entirely  at  her 
own  expense,  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  employing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  clerks.  In  the  winter  of  1866, 
when  she  was  on  the  point,  for  want  of 
further  means  to  carry  out  her  plans,  of 
turning  the  search  over  to  the  govern- 
ment. Congress  voted  $15,000  for  reim- 
bursing mone3rs  expended  and  carrying 
on  the  work.  The  search  was  continued 
until  1869,  and  then  a  full  report  made 
and  accepted  by  Congress.  During  the 
winter  of  1867-8  Miss  Barton  was  called 
on  to  lecture  before  many  lyceums  re- 
garding the  incidents  of  the  war. 

In  1869,  her  health  failing,  she  went  to 


Switzerland  to  rest  and  recover,  where 
she  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  immediately  tendered 
her  services  on  the  battle-field,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva. 
The  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  invited  Miss 
Barton  to  aid  her  in  the  establishment  of 
her  noble  Badise  hospitals,  a  work  which 
occupied  several  months.  On  the  fall  of 
Strasburg  Miss  Barton  entered  the  city 
with  the  German  army,  organized  a  labor 
83rstem  for  poor  women,  conducting  the 
enterprise  herself,  employing  remunera- 
tively a  great  number,  and  clothing  over 
thirty  thousand.  She  entered  Metz  with 
hospital  supplies  the  day  of  its  fall,  and 
Paris  the  day  after  the  fall  of  the  Com- 
mune. Here  she  remained  two  months, 
distributing  money  and  clothing  which 
she  carried,  and  afterward  in  every  be- 
sieged city  in  France  she  extended  succor 
to  the  poor  and  suffering. 

She  is  a  representative  of  the  "  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  of  Geneva,"  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross,  honorary  and  only 
woman  member  of  the  Comit6  de  Stras- 
bourgeries ;  was  decorated  with  the  "  Gold 
Cross  of  Remembrance"  by  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  with 
the  "  Iron  Cross  of  Merit "  by  the  Empe- 
ror and  Empress  of  Germany. 

Miss  Barton  may  be  said  to  have  given 
her  whole  life  to  humanitarian  affairs, 
especially  those  having  a  largely  national 
character.  The  positions  she  has  occu- 
pied, whether  remunerative  or  not — and 
she  has  filled  but  few  paid  positions 
— have  been  pioneer  ones,  in  which  her 
efforts  and  success  have  been  to  raise  the 
standard  of  woman's  work  and  its  recog- 
nition and  remuneration.  Her  time,  her 
property  and  her  influence  have  been 
held  sacred  to  benevolence  of  that  char- 
acter that  will  assist  in  true  progress. 
Nevertheless,  she  is  one  of  the  most  .retir- 
ing of  women,  never  voluntarily  coming 
before  the  world  except  at  the  call  of 
manifest  duty,  and  shrinking  with  pecul- 
iar sensitiveness  from  anjrthing  verging 
on  notoriety. 
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Her  summers  are  usually  passed  at  her 
pleasant  country  residence  at  Dansville, 
New  York,  and  her  winters  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  interests  and  charge  of  the 
great  International  movement  which  she 
represents  in  America. 

In  a  recently  prepared  pamphlet  Miss 
Barton  explains  at  length  the  motive  of 
the  Red  Cross,  with  many  interesting 
facts  gleaned  from  the  history  of  the  un- 
dertaking, which  not  only  is  one  of  the 
noblest  expressions  of  humanitarian  zeal 
known  in  our  civilization,  but  also  a  pow- 
erful motive  toward  the  establishment  of 
peace,  S3rmpathy  and  co-operation  among 
nations.  In  behalf  of  this  grand  movement 
Miss  Barton  addresses  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  .in  elo- 
quent terms,  and  we  close  this  sketch 
with  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  ad- 
dress: 

"  In  attempting  to  present  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  plan  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies,  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  orig- 
inally and  as  operating  in  other  countries 
they  recognize  only  the  miseries  arising 
from  war.  Their  humanities,  although 
immense,  are  ODnfined  to  this  war  center. 
The  Treaty  does  not  cover  more  than 
this,  but  the  resolutions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  societies  under  the  Treaty,  per- 
mit them  to  oiganize  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  their  nationalities. 
By  our  geographical  position  and  isola- 
tion we  are  far  less  liable  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  war  than  the  nations  of 
Europe,  which  are  so  frequently  called 
upon  that  they  do  well  to  keep  in  readi- 
ness for  the  exigencies  of  war  alone.  But 
no  country  is  more  liable  than  our  own 
to  great  overmastering  calamities,  vari- 
ous, wide-spread  and  terrible.  Seldom  a 
year  passes  that  the  nation  from  sea  to 
sea  is  not  by  the  shock  of  some  sudden, 
unforeseen  disaster  brought  to  utter  con- 
sternation, and  stands  shivering  like  a 
ship  in  a  gale,  powerless,  horrified  and 
despairing.  Plagues,  cholera,  fires,  flood, 
famine  all  bear  upon  us  with  terrible 
force.  Like  war  these  events  are  entirely 
out  of  the  common  course  of  woes  and 
necessities.    Like  death  they  are  sure  to 


come  in  some  form  and  at  some  time, 
and  like  it  no  mortal  knows  where,  how, 
or  when.  What  have  we  in  readiness  to 
meet  these  emergencies  save  the  good 
heart  of  our  people  and  their  impulsive, 
generous  gifts?  Certainly  no  organized 
system  for  collection,  reception  nor  dis- 
tribution ;  no  agents,  nurses  nor  material, 
and  worst  of  all,  no  funds ;  nowhere  any 
resources  in  reserve  for  use  in  such  an 
hour  of  peril  and  national  woe;  every 
movement  crude,  confused  and  uns3rs- 
tematized,  everything  as  unprepared  as  if 
we  had  never  known  a  calamity  before, 
and  had  no  reason  to  expect  one  again. 
Meanwhile  the  suffering  victims  wait  I 
True,  in  the  shock  we  bestow  most  gen- 
erously, lavishly  even.  Men  'on  'Change ' 
plunge  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and 
throw  their  gold  to  strangers,  who  may 
have  neither  preparation  nor  fitness  for 
the  work  they  undertake,  and  often  no 
guaranty  for  honesty.  Women,  in  the 
terror  and  excitement  of  the  moment  and 
in  their  eagerness  to  aid,  beg  in  the 
streets  and  rush  into  fairs,  working  day 
and  night,  to  the  neglect  of  other  duties 
in  the  present,  and  at  the  peril  of  all 
health  in  the  future — often  an  enormous 
outlay  for  very  meager  returns.  Thus 
our  gifts  fall  far  short  of  their  best,  being 
hastily  bestowed,  irresponsibly  received 
and  wastefully  applied.  We  should  not, 
even  if  to  some  degree  we  might,  depend 
upon  our  ordinary  charitable  and  church 
societies  to  meet  these  great  catastro- 
phies ;  they  are  always  overtaxed.  Our 
communities  abound  in  charitable  socie- 
ties, but  each  has  its  specific  object  to 
which  its  resources  are  and  must  be  ap- 
plied ;  consequently  they  can  not  be  re- 
lied upon  for  prompt  and  abundant  aid  in 
a  great  and  sudden  emergency.  This 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  with^  all  so- 
cieties which  organize  to  work  for  a  spe- 
cific charity ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  do  constantly  be- 
stow. Charity  bears  an  open  palm — to 
give  is  her  mission.  But  I  have  never 
classed  these  Red  Cross  societies  with 
charities,  I  have  rather  considered  them 
as  a  wise  national  provision  which  seeks 
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to  gamer  and  store  up  something  against 
an  hour  of  sudden  need.  In  all  our  land 
We  have  not  one  oi^nization  of  this  nat- 
ure and  which  acts  upon  the  system  of 
conserved  resources.  Our  people  have 
been  more  wise  and  thoughtful  in  the 
establishment  of  means  for  preventing 
and  arresting  the  destruction  of  property 
than  the  destruction  of  human  life  and 
the  lessening  of  consequent  suffering. 
They  have  provided  and  maintain  at  an 
immense  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  a  system 
of  fire  departments  with  their  expensive 
buildings  and  apparatus,  with  their  fine 
horses  and  strong  men  kept  constantly  in 
readiness  to  dash  to  the  rescue  at  the 
first  dread  clang  of  the  fire  bell.  Still, 
while  the  electric  current  may  flash  upon 
us  at  any  moment  its  ill  tidings  of  some 
great  human  distress,  We  have  no  means 
of  relief  in  readiness  such  as  these  Red 

Cross  societies  would  furnish 

"The  sooner  the  world  learns  that  the 
halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  a  field  of 
battle  and  its  tortured  thirsting,  starv- 
ing, pain-racked,  dying  victims  exists 
only  in  imagination ;  that  it  is  all  senti- 
ment, delusion,  falsehood,  given  for  ef- 
fect; that  soldiers  do  not  die  painless 


deaths,  that  the  sum  of  all  human  agony 
finds  its  equivalent  on  the  battle-field,  in 
the  hospital,  by  the  weary  wayside  apd  in 
the  prison ;  that  deck  it  as  you  will  it  is 
agony ;  the  sooner  and  more  thoroughly 
the  people  of  the  earth  are  brought  to 
realize  and  appreciate  these  facts,  the 
more  slow  and  considerate  they  will  be 
about  rushing  into  hasty  and  needless 
wars,  and  the  less  popular  wars  will  be- 
come. Death  by  the  bullet  painless ! 
What  did  this  nation  do  during  eighty 
agonizing  and  memorable  days  but  to 
watch  the  effects  of  one  bullet  wound  ? 
Was  it  painless?  Painless  either  to  the 
victim  or  the  nation  ?  Though  canopied 
by  a  fortitude,  patience,  faith  and  courage 
scarce  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  history, 
still  was  it  agony.  And  when  in  his  de- 
lirious dreams  the  dying  President  mur- 
mured, 'The  great  heart  of  the  nation 
will  not  let  the  soldiers  die,'  I  prayed  God 
to  hasten  the  time  when  every  wounded 
soldier  would  be  sustained  by  this  sweet 
assurance ;  that  in  the  combined  sympa- 
thies, wisdom,  enlightenment  and  power 
of  the  nations  he  should  indeed  feel  that 
the  great  heart  of  the  people  would  not 
let  the  soldier  die."  D. 


THE  WORLD'S  FUTURE-A  PROPHECY. 


T  BELIEVE  that  a  time  is  approaching 
-■■  when  terrestrial  nature,  at  least,  will  be 
in  almost  complete  subjection  to  man- 
kind. Man  will  then  indeed  be  "  the  lord 
of  creation."  The  deserts  will  be  turned 
into  inland  seas,  or  converted  by  irriga- 
tion into  fertile  and  fmitful  plains.  The 
swamps  will  be  ditched  and  drained  until 
they  become  the  very  gardens  of  the 
earth,  and  the  planting  of  malaria-de- 
stroying vegetation  and  other  sanitary 
precautions  will  render  them  as  healthful 
as  the  most  salubrious  locations.  A  simi- 
lar plan  to  that  so  successfully  pursued  in 
Holland  will  reclaim  vast  areas  from  the 
grasp  of  old  Ocean.  Steep  mountain 
sides  will  be  terraced  up  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  snow  line  and  sustain  a  teeming 
population.    Immense  numbers  of  human 


beings  will  live  on  floating  islands  and 
boats  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  streams 
and  inland  seas. 

For  a  time  will  come  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  its  population  will  be  so 
great  that  every  foot  of  available  space 
will  be  utilized;  and  that,  too,  to  its 
greatest  possible  capacity.  This  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  abolition  of  war,  of 
wide-spreading  epidemics,  by  improved 
sanitary  conditions  generally,  and  by  co- 
operative living  and  working  by  which 
the  strain  on  the  individual  will  be  les- 
sened, and  communities  will  be  made  mu- 
tually supporting  and  helpful.  The  abo- 
lition of  war  will  be  brought  about — i.  By 
the  improved  moral  sentiment  of  the 
world  by  which  war  will  be  considered  a 
crime.    2.  By  the  intercourse  and  admix* 
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ture  of  diiTerent  nations,  races  and  peo- 
ples, by  travel,  commerce,  emigration,  in- 
termarriage, and  so  on,  by  which  the  bar- 
riers to  altruism,  sectional  ignorance  and 
prejudice  will  be  broken  down  and  gyea#- 
er  international  harmony  result.  3.  By 
the  invention  of  engines  and  methods  of 
war  so  terribly  destructive  that  men  will 
desist  from  warfare  in  very  terror  of  the 
awful  means  employed  and  their  fright- 
fully ruinous  consequences  to  both  sides. 

The  decreased  prevalence  of  epidemics 
will  be  owing — i.  To  the  improved  gen- 
eral and  individual  health.  2.  To  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Board 
of  Health  who  will  continually  attend  to 
this  very  matter.  3.  To  the  even  distri- 
bution of  people  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  (arisin.^  from  the  improvements  in 
commercial  and  travelling  facilities,  espe- 
cially aerial  navigation,  thereby.rendering 
the  accumulation  of  human  beings  at  cer- 
tain favored  points  unnecessary),  instead 
of  their  being  crowded  into  close  and  un- 
healthy cities. 

The  improved  health  of  the  people  will 
be  owing  to  two  principal  causes — i.  To 
the  increased  knowledge  and  application 
of  the  laws  of  health,  both  by  individuals 
and  communities.  2.  To  the  general 
abandonment  by  the  medical  fraternity 
of  chemicals  and  poisons  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease;  they  having  by  that 
time  discovered  that  far  simpler  means 
are  efficacious  therapeutically.  Of  course, 
all  the  other  good  things  of  that  golden 
age  will  also  increase  the  average  of  hu- 
man health  by  increasing  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  social 
features  of  the  world's  fdlure  will  be  co- 
operation ;  not  the  co-working  of  indi- 
viduals against  corporations,  nor  of  cor- 
porations against  individuals,  or  against 
each  other,  but  the  confederation  of  all 
the  conservative  powers  of  humanity 
a^inst  the  destructive  powers  of  nature. 
Co-operation,  and  not  competition,  will 
be  the  first  law  of  society  in  the  future. 
The  degraded  and  barbarous  people  of 
the  earth  will  gradually  die  out,  or  be- 
come absorbed  by  the  dominant — proba- 


bly Caucasian  —  race.  The  different 
branches  of  this  dominant  race  will  be- 
come more  and  more  fused  and  amalga- 
mated until  they  are  all  gathered  together 
under  one  central  government.  This 
government  will  be  essentially  republican 
in  its  form,  and  all  officers  will  be  elected 
directly  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  not 
by  representatives  or  electors.  This  cen- 
tral government  will  busy  itself  exclu- 
sively with  plans  for  international  bene- 
fit ;  mere  local  matters  will  be  left  to  the 
care  of  local  officers.  Inventive  genius 
will  make  wonderful  advancement  in  the 
future.  The  rapidity  with  which  passen- 
gers and  goods  can  be  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  world's  surface  to  another 
will  be  limited  only  by  considerations  of 
comfort,  convenience  and  safety.  Man 
will  by  that  time  have  conquered  the  at^ 
mosphere,  just  as  he  long  since  conquered 
the  ocean,  and  aerial  navigation  will  be 
a  fixed  fact  and  the  most  popular  mode 
of  travelling.  The  whole  world  will  be 
like  a  vast  city,  with  splendid  macad- 
amized streets  traversing  it  in  all  direc- 
tions.* Various  cheap,  safe  and  portable 
motors  will  be  by  that  time  discovered 
by  which  carriages  and  velocipedes  will 
be  propelled  and  animal  power  entirely 
superseded.  Theoretical  and  practical 
science  will  do  away  with  nearly  all  the 
dangers  of  ocean  navigation,  and  a  con- 
tinuous system  of  moles  and  wharves  will 
transform  the  entire  coast  line  into  one 
grand  harbor.  All  impediments  to  river 
navigation  will  be  removed,  their  chan* 
nels  deepened,  and  the  banks  defended 
by  continuous  levees  and  wharves.  The 
rivers  will  be  spanned  by  innumerable 
bridges,  the  mountains  honey-combed 
with  tunnels,  and  contiguous  waters 
brought  into  relationship  by  deep  canals. 
The  weather  and  its  probabilities  will  be 
so  well  understood  and  so  thoroughly 
watched  in  those  days  that  damage  from 
storms  will  be  comparatively  rare.  They 
and  their  courses  and  consequences  will 
be  predicted  with  as  much  certainty  as 
eclipses  are  at  present.  Nothing  will  be 
easier,  cheaper,  or  safer  than  travelling 
in  the  world's  future.    Messages  will  be 
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sent  round  the  globe  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  men  will  converse  audibly 
with  their  antipodes.  The  art  of  writing 
vrill  become  obsolete.  Men  will  talk,  and 
a  listening  instrument  will  write  down 
their  messages.  Speeches  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  same  means.  Not  only 
words,  but  pictures  also  will  be  sent  by 
telegraph,  that  men  can  see,  as  well  as 
converse  with  unknown  correspondents. 

Photography  will  make  great  advances 
in  the  future.  Pictures  will  be  taken  on 
any  kind  of  paper  without  special  prepa* 
ration  in  the  natural  colors  of  the  object 
depicted.  Books  and  periodicals  will  be 
illustrated  in  this  manner,  and  hand-en- 
graving will  cease  to  be. 

The  English  language  will,  in  time,  be 
the  only  one,  but  so  thoroughly  will  it  be 
revised,  systematized  and  simplified  that 
it  would  be  hardly  recognizable  by  the 
man  of  to-day.  Pronunciation  will  be 
uniform  throughout  the  world,  and  spell- 
ing will  be  uniform  and  phonetic.  No 
person,  place,  or  thing  will  be  allowed  to 
have  more  than  one  name,  thus  obviating 
all  necessity  for  a  special  scientific  no- 
menclslture  and  for  the  vast  amount  of 
useless  memorizing  now  necessary. 

Gold  and  silver  will  be  too  abundant  to 
be  especially  valuable,  and  the  world's 
money  will  be  exclusively  paper ;  water- 
proof,  €re-proof  and  non-tearable.  The 
denominations  will  be  expressed  on  a 
decimal  scale,  and  only  one  kind  of 
money  will  be  used  the  world  over.  Its 
basis  will  be  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  possessed  by  the  world's  inhabi- 
tants. The  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  will  also  be  universally 
adopted.  Cremation  will  entirely  super- 
sede interment  as  a  means  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  Artificial  light  and  heat  will 
be  mainly  furnished  by  electricity,  and  by 
its  use  the  nights  will  be  rendered  as  lu- 
minous as  day. 

As  man  extends  his  dominion  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  the  other  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  will  be  gradually  ex- 
terminated. The  dangerous  camivora 
will  be  the  first  to  go,  soon  to  be  followed  I 
by  the  rest  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  and  | 


the  dangerous  reptiles.  Then  the  domes^ 
tic  animals  one  by  one  will  join  the  fu- 
neral march,  for  when  human  beings  fully 
realize  that  the  same  ground  that  will 
k%ep^  cow  or  a  horse  will  just  as  easily 
keep  a  man,  the  days  of  the  larger  domes- 
tic animals  will  be  numbered.  The  foul 
and  unwholesome  pig  will  be  the  first 
brute  to  disappear,  and  as  the  motive 
powers  before  alluded  to  come  into  use* 
men  will  cease  to  keep  draught  animals* 
The  elephant  is  too  ponderous  and  un- 
wieldy a  brute  to  survive.  Reclaiming 
the  deserts  will  do  away  with  the  camel. 
The  air-ship  will  climb  mountains  easier 
and  faster  than  the  llama.  Sheep  and 
goats  because  of  their  fine  fleeces,  deli* 
clous  flesh,  and  the  small  amount  of  food 
they  require  will  hold  their  own  probably 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  But  as  supe* 
rior  vegetable  fibres  are  discovered  to- 
take  the  place  of  wool,  and  human  beings 
demand  more  land,  they  will  be  crowded 
out.  Traps,  poison  and  ferrets  will  ex* 
terminate  rats  and  mice,  and  the  untama- 
ble sleep-destrojring  cat  having  no  further 
business  in  this  world  will  leave  it. 

The  larger  breeds  of  dogs  will  disap- 
pear with  the  beasts  they  are  used  to 
hunt,  and  only  the  smaller  kinds  will  be 
left.  But  the  dog  will  never  be  entirely 
exterminated.  Hydrophobia  will  be  easily 
cured  in  the  future,  and  their  affection^ 
intelligence  and  fidelity  will  always  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  smaller  breeds  of 
dogs.  In  short,  the  time  will  come  in  the 
world's  history  when  the  dog  will  be  the 
only  surviving  quadruped. 

Fish  culture  will  be  enthusiastically 
carried  on  in  those  da}^,  and  all  waters 
will  teem  with  fhem.  Harmless  and  in- 
sectivorous birds,  too,  will  be  protected 
and  petted  till  they  swarm  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  their  numbers  will  have  to  be 
lessened  by  l^slative  action.  The  hab- 
itat of  various  birds  will  be  judiciously 
enlarged ;  thus,  nightingales  will  be  natu- 
ralized in  North  Americat  bobolinks  in 
England,  and  canaries  everywhere.  The 
gayly-plumaged  birds  of  the  New  World 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  sweet  singers 
of  the  Old  till  an  equilibrium  is  estab- 
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lished.  Domestic  fowls,  too,  will  always 
be  raised  and  kept  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

After  all  this  the  reader  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  the  man  of  the  future  will 
be  a  pretty  strict  v^^tarian. 

This  same  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
have  its  effect  on  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
on  the  animal  world,  Asa  matter  of  course, 
there  will  be  no  forests  in  the  future ;  the 
world  will  be  too  thickly  inhabited  for 
that,  and  many  of  the  common  forest 
trees  of  the  present  will  then  be  extinct, 
or  will  only  survive  in  the  botanical  gar- 
dens. Trees  valuable  for  their  fruits, 
nuts,  flowers,  or  ornamental  appearance 
will  be  the  only  ones  allowed  to  grow. 
Such  being  the  case,  wood  will  not  be  as 
much  used  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
future  as  in  those  of  the  present.  Paper 
and  various  metallic  and  mineral  sub- 
stances will  largely  take  its  place.  Houses 
will  be  made — those  of  the  cheaper  class 
— mainly  of  paper  and  glass ;  but  brick, 
tiles,  iron  and  artificial  stone  will  be  the 
usual  materials  of  the  best  buildings. 
Furniture  will  be  made  of  paper,  artificial 
wood  and  metal.  The  popular  use  of  to- 
bacco will  be  entirely  abandoned  within 
the  next  two  centuries ;  of  alcohol  within 
half  that  time. 

Women  —  throughout  the  civilized 
world— will  be  admitted  to  equal  politi- 
cal privileges  with  men  within  the  next 
fifty  years.  Crime  in  the  future  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  not  only  will 
the  moral  sense  of  humanity  be  greatly 


improved,  but  the  efficient  detective  force 
and  wonderful  telegraphic  facilities  of 
that  time  will  render  escape  from  the  law 
almost  impossible.  Society  in  that  day 
will  endeavor  to  reform  and  redeem  the 
criminal,  and  not  merely  to  protect  itself 
against  his  assaults  or  to  wreak  its  ven- 
geance up6n  him. 

Then,  too,  Phrenolc^  will  take  its 
proper  position.  It  will  be  taught  in  the 
schools  as  a  branch  of  Physiology,  and 
the  phrenologist  will  be  considered  as  in- 
dispensable a  member  of  society  as  the 
pastor  or  physician.  The  mother  with 
her  child,  the  lover  with  his  betrothed, 
the  teacher  with  his  pupil,  the  politician 
with  his  candidate,  all  will  seek  his  ad- 
vice, counsel,  or  support.  In  the  church, 
the  school,  the  sanitarium,  the  dissecting 
room  and  the  laboratory ;  in  the  legisla- 
tive halb  of  the  nations,  and  in  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  home,  phrenology  will 
be  applied,  taught  and  respected, 

The  religious  creeds  and  sects  of  the 
present  will  fade  away  into  indistinct- 
ness in  the  future,  and  men  will  be  united 
in  a  pure  monotheism.  Atheism  will  be 
almost  unknown,  and  a  reverent  practical 
faith  the  rule.  Because  of  these  sur- 
roundings and  these  influences  the  aver- 
age men  of  the  future  will  be  such  beings 
as  the  world  nowadays  seldom  sees.  Wise, 
healthful,  pure  and  holy,  beautiful  in  face 
and  form,  they  will  appear  angelic  rather 
than  human,  and  the-  earth  will  seem  a 
primary  heaven.      j,  william  llovd. 
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CHAPTER  XI.    {Continued), 

RELATION    OF    SKULL    AND    TRUNK — RACIAL    TYPES;    CRANIAL  STRUCTURE,  AND 

MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


THE  scope  or  our  discussion  being 
necessarily  limited  to  the  brain  and 
skull,  we  are  precluded  from  studying  the 
very  interesting  analogies  in  the  general 
structure  subsisting  between  man  and  the 
ape  and  other  animals.  Our  survey  of 
brain  and  its  osseous  investment  would. 


however,  be  scarcely  complete  did  we  not 
give  some  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  head  of  man  and  the  higher 
mammals  is  secured  to  the  trunk — as 
that  in  itself  indicates  a  by  no  means 
unimportant  type  of  structure,  and . 
bears    a    special   relation   to  grade    of 
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development.  Man  is  the  only  creat- 
ure that  walks  strictly  upright,  and  so 
depends  entirely  upon  his  feet  and 
lower  limbs  for  support  in  the  erect  atti- 
tude. The  manner  in  which  his  cranium 
is  joined  to  his  spinal  column  has  much 
to  do  with  this  attitude,  for  it  is  found  on 
examination  that  the  condyles,  ^r  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  skull,  and  the  atlas 
of  the  vertebral  column  are  horizontal, 
when  the  body  is  erect,  and  they  are  so 
placed  that  a  line  drawn  perp)endicularly 
from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  head 


Fig.  948.— Thb  Cuimpanzbb. 

would  fall  between  them.  Hence,  the 
skull,  resting  vertically  upon  the  spinal 
column,  is  almost  perfectly  balanced. 
The  great  opening,  or  foramen  magnum^ 
through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes,  is 
not  placed  directly  in  the  center  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  but  a  little  back  of  the 
middle  transverse  diameter,  apparently  to 
compensate  for  the  greater  weight  which 
the  cerebellum  adds  to  the  posterior 
region  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  for  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  posterior 


lobes  and  of  the  skull,  they  being  consti* 
tuted  almost  entirely  of  solid  matter, 
while  the  anterior  parts  of  both  the  brain 
and  skull  contain  many  cavities  and 
openings.  There  is,  however,  a  little  over- 
compensation, the  head  being  inclined  to 
drop  forward  when  the  muscles  are  re- 
laxed ;  but  this  is  obviated  by  the  larger 
size  and  greater  number  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  head  back  of  the  con- 
dyles. 

On  turning  to  the  skull  of  the  chimpan- 
zee, or  orang,  it  is  seen  that  xhe  foramen 
magnum  is  situated  in  the  poste- 
rior third  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  in  animals  of  lower  type  this 
opening    is    placed   still   farther 
back,  the  retrocession  increasing 
until  it  is  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  skull, 
as  seen  in  the  horse.     In  correla- 
tion with  the  posterior  situation 
of  the  foramen,  the  head  is  held 
in  a  direction  more  or  less  ob- 
lique, the  plane  of  the  condyles 
being  correspondingly  oblique,  so 
that  the  head  when  placed  upon 
the  vertebra,  if  not  sustained  by 
muscular  attachments,  would,  by 
its  weight,  be  carried  forward  and 
downward.    In  man,  the  condyles 
make  a  trifling  angle  with  a  hori- 
zontal plane ;  in  the  orang,  they 
are  set  about  37°,  while  in  the 
horse  the  plane  of  the  condyles 
is    nearly   vertical — making  the 
angle    not   far  from    90°.     The 
rounded  surface  of  the  condyles 
in  these  animals   intimates  the 
dependence   of   the   head  upon 
muscles    to   sustain   it  in  position,  and 
nature  has  made  abundant  provision  to 
that  end  by  supplying  a  thick  and  strong 
ligament,  arising  from  the  dorsal  and  cer- 
vical parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
inserted  in  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  occiput.    This  ligament,  the  ligament ^ 
un  nuchae,  is  ccmparatively  very  small  in 
man. 

The  position  of  the  face  also  sustains  a 
correspondent  relation  to  the  attitude  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals.    In  the  for- 
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mer,  it  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  his 
forehead,  his  mouth,  and  chin,  having 
but  little  projection  in  the  lower  types  of 
the  race ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  quadru- 
mana,  the  plane  of  the  head  and  face  is  ob- 
lique, and  the  obvious  direction  in  which 
its  anatomy  shows  the  head  is  to  be  car- 
ried, is  only  compatible  with  a  natural  atti- 
tude of  body  approaching  the  horizontal, 
or  bent  forward  and  sustained  by  the  an- 
terior ej^tremities.  From  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  head  is  articulated 
with  the  spine,  and  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  condyles,  the  ape  is  enabled  to  as- 
sume the  erect  position,  and  to  maintain 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  awk- 
wardness of  its  movement,  and  the  un- 
gainly appearance  of  the  animal  while  in 
that  attitude,  soon  convince  an  observer 
that  the  horizontal  position  is  its  normal 
one. 

The  erect  attitude  of  man  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  peculiar  curvature  of  his  ver- 
tebral column,  its  size,  and. development; 
a  perpendicular  dropped  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  spine  would  fall  upon  the  cen- 
ter of  its  base ;  while  the  structure  of  the 
articulations  of  the  vertebrae  varies  in  de- 
velopment, and  is  most  admirably  de- 
signed to  protect  the  delicate  substance 
of  the  brain  against  jar  and  concussion, 
and  other  common  incidents  of  human 
activity.  The  chimpanzee  and  orang  ex- 
hibit an  arrangement  of  the  spinal  column 
in  these  respects  manifestly  different :  it 


Fig.  *  ;9.~Nkcro  Skull.    Low  Typb. 

being  almost  straight,  and  its  develop- 
ment quite  uniform  throughout ;  power- 
ful muscles  above  the  loins,  and  connect- 
ed with  processes   of   the    dorsal   and 


cervical  vertebrae,  give  it  flexibility  and 
strength.  While  ip  man  the  trunk  is 
evenly  balanced  upon  his  pelvis,  and  he 
has  no  occasion  for  such  powerful  mus- 


Fig.  aso.— Nbcro  Skull.    High  Type. 

cles  as  those  described,  but  as  his  weight 
rests  upon  a  rather  narrow  foundation, 
and  needs  some  muscular  compensation 
which  shall  support  him  when  in  violent 
action,  there  arc  strong  muscles  and  pro- 
cesses furnished  for  that  very  purpose  in 
the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  column. 
From  the  pelvis  downward  the  struct- 
ure of  bone  and  muscle  in  man  is  adapt- 
ed to  his  upright  attitude,  while  the 
quadrumana.  in  the  proportions  of  femur, 
tibia,  and  the  constitution  of  the  feet, 
show  material  variations  from  the  human 
type,  and  thus  account  for  their  weak 
and  imperfect  carriage  when  erect.  It 
should  be  noted,  perhaps,  that  the  gorilla, 
a  lower  species  of  ape  than  those  men- 
tioned, in  point  of  intelligence,  approach- 
es closer  to  man  than  the  others  in  the 
structure  of  his  lower  limbs  and  feet,  nev- 
ertheless the  erect  attitude  with  him  is 
more  a  makeshift,  or  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, than  a  natural,  persistent  one.  But, 
after  all,  as  a  late  writer  says,  "  it  is  mere 
irony  to  compare  our  bones  and  brains 
with  those  of  baboons,  when  we  have  arts 
and  sciences  to  show  which  seem  to  af- 
filiate us  to  higher  intelligences,  such  as 
many  have  called  angels  and  gods.  The 
surprising  faculties  which  we  possess  seem 
not  to  be  the  result  of  our  material  or- 
ganization, or  of  merely  natural  evolu- 
tion, but  to  have  been  divinely  implanted, 
and  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
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production  and  perfecting  of  the  frame 
we  tenant.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  body  influences  the  formation  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
mind  in  part  modifies  the  body."  As  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  has  well  said,  the  body 
could  not  be  reduced  into  that  orderly 
frame  in  which  it  is  constituted  without 
the  plastic  and  formative  power  of  the 
soul.* 

RACIAL  PHRENOLOGY— THE  AFRICAN. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  legitimate 
current  of  our  investigations,  we  purpose 
to  review  in  order  the  typical  races,  or  spe- 
cies of  mankind,  according  to  the  indica- 


Fig.  251.— Native  Negro. 

tions  of  their  temperament  and  cranial 
structure.  Many  classifications  have  been 
made  by  ethnologists,  some,  like  Cuvier, 
dividing  the  family  of  man  into  three 
grand  divisions — Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
and  Negro;  some,  like  Buffon,  dividing 
it  into  five,  and  others  finding  reason  to 
distribute  it  into  more  numerous  classes 
— Agassiz,  for  instance,  defining  eight, 
and  Dr.  Pickering  eleven.  Blumenbach 
adopted  Buffon's  distribution,  and  im- 
proved it  much  by  a  more  definite  set- 
ting forth  of  racial  difference  upon  special 
characteristics  found  in  skull,  hair»  and 
complexion,  and  as  Blumenbach 's  system 
has  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  and  con- 
tains many  features  commending  it  to  the 

^**  Origination  of  Mankind.** 


phrenological  observer,  we  shall  follow  it 
for  the  most  part. 

According  to  this  system  man  is  divided 
into  five  principal  classes  or  races — Cau- 
casian, Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American^ 
and  Malay.  The  lowest,  mentally  and 
physically,  in  the  series,  is  the  Ethiopian^ 
or  N^;ro,  the  type  of  whom,  employed 
here  as  a  subject  for  comparison,  is  found 
in  Central  and  Western  tropical  Africa. 
In  a  previous  chapter  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  brain  of  the  Bushman  was  giveii» 
and  as  that  is  a  subsidiary  type  of  negro,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  very  minutely 
here  into  the  consideration  of  the  negro 
encephalon.  Joined  to  a  body  of  good 
size  and  weight,  although  rarely  attain- 
ing the  height  of  six  feet,  the  negro 
has  a  small  head,  its  average  circumfer- 
ence not  exceeding  twenty-one  inches^ 
while  the  thickness  of  the  vault  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  lateral  compression,  re- 
duce its  internal  capacity  much  below 
the  estimate  >which  would  generally  be 
made  by  an  observer  from  a  brief  inspec- 
tion of  the  exterior.  The  osseous  devel- 
opment is  such  as  to  render  the  negro 
skull,  according  to  a  table  furnished  by 
Dr.  Prichard,  the  heaviest  of  all  racial 
types.  The  forehead  is  narrow  and  de- 
pressed ;  the  occipital  region  is  broad  and 
well-developed,  while  the  mid-lateral  re- 
gion is  flattened,  and  the  posterior  occip- 
ital greatly  prolonged,  the  head,  there- 
fore, appearing  narrow  between  the 
temples,  expansive  in  the  region  of  the 
ears,  and  extraordinarily  long  when 
viewed  from  above.  Prof.  Owen  states 
eighty-two  cubic  inches  as  the  mean  ca- 
pacity of  the  skull.  Virchow,  who  dis- 
tributes the  races  in  accordance  with  a 
system  referable  to  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  places  the  negro  in  a  group  desig- 
nated as  dolicocephali,  or,  the  long-headed » 
and,  with  the  Australian,  the  negro  repre- 
sents the  extreme  form  of  the  group.  The 
dome,  or  vault,  is  arched,  but  dense  and 
thick  in  consistency,  and  rising  highest* 
at  a  point  somewhtt  back  of  the  juncture 
of  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures,  where 
it  is  salient  or  ridged ;  it  is  depressed  in 
the  center  of  the  crown,  but  rises  some-' 
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what  in  front  of  the  coronal  suture.    The 
supra-orbital  ridges  are  prominent,  and 
the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the 
occipital  lobes,  is  largely  developed.    In 
correspondence  with  this  type  of  organ- 
ism, the  ph3rsical  qualities  of  the  negro 
are    strong,    his   social    instincts    and 
passions  are  powerful,  while  the  intellect 
is  weak  in  reflection,  and  the  appreciation 
of  logical  relations  —  in  fact,  decidedly 
puerile  in  some  tribes.    Yet  the  moral 
elements  are  not  wanting,  as  shown  by 
the  negro's  ready  acceptance  of  mission- 
ary teaching,  and    his    substitution    of 
Christian  worship  for  the  practices  of  a 
degraded  superstition.    In  the  child,  the 
play  of  the  perceptive  faculties  is  special- 
ly interesting,  so  quick  are  they  to  notice 
anything  novel,  and  so  prompt  in  acquir- 
ing bits  of  elementary  information*    In 
this  respect  they  do  not  suffer  much  in 
comparison  with  white  children,  and  it 
is  only  after  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  when  the  reflective  powers  of 
the  white  b^n  to  come  into  active  co-op- 
eration with  the  perception  that  the  negro 
falls  behind.    The  t3rpical  woolly-haired 
race  has  done  nothing  in  the  field  of 
thought  worthy  of  note  as  aiding  the  pro- 
gress of  man ;  it  has  **  never  invented  a 
reasoned,  philological  system,  formulated 
an  alphabet,  framed  a  grammatical  lan- 
guage, or  made  the  least  step  in  science 
and  art."    Its  faculties,  especially  of  the 
intellect,  therefore,  are  inferior  and  dor- 
mant, rendering  the  mind  defective  in 
originative,    inventive,  and    speculative 
capacity.    The  moral  elements  are  more 
marked,  and  susceptible  of  much  devel- 
opment under  discreet  instruction,  while 
in  his  native  condition  their  unformed, 
yet  influential,  growth  renders  him  su- 
perstitious and  fanatical  to  an  extreme 
degree.    So,  too,  his  untrained  social  af- 
fections, being  related  to  the  strongest 
ph3rsical  elements  in  his  cerebral  o^^an- 
ism,  render  him  social,  domestic,  affec- 
•  tionate,  devoted,  hospitable,  yet  sensual, 
revengeful,  exacting. 

The  temperament  of  the  negro,  al- 
though intellectually  sluggish,  is  such  as 
to  render  him  susceptible  to  physical  in- 


fluence, and  his  phases  of  feeling  are  ex- 
pressed in  movement  and  language  with 
freedom,  his  dormant  intellect  and  un- 
trained moral  nature  exercising  no  regu- 
lating or  repressive  control  over  the  pas- 
sional instincts,  which,  under  excitement, 
carry  him  to  an  amazing  expression  of 
reckless  destructiveness.    He  is,  there- 
fore, in  most  of  his  mental  characteris- 
tics, a  child,  in  lack  of  facultative  bal- 
ance, and  his  relations  with  the  higher 
nations  have  demonstrated  his  inferiori- 
ty, being  made  their  slave  or  servant  in 
the  most  remote  times,  and  at  this  period; 
and  although  representatives  of  the  negro 
family  have  been  living  for  two  hundred, 
or  more,  years  amid  the  environment  of 
the  best  European  and  American  soci- 
ety, he  has  only  in  isolated  cases  ii\di- 
cated  a  disposition  to  rise  above  a  state 
of  contented  subjection.     Dr.  Prichard 
claims  that,  under  proper  guidance,  the 
negro  could  be  developed    up  to   the 
standard  of   the  civilized   and    refined 
European,  in  spite  of  the  indications  of 
history,  which  show  him  as  a  class,  to  be 
everywhere  a  sensual,  good-natured,  care- 
less being,  when  not  under  the  dominion 
of  excited  passion,  incapable  of  applying 
his  energies  to  any  high  and  ennobling 
pursuit  without  the  supervision  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  another  race. 


Oh,  mother !  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death  t 
Ceaao  they  to  loye,  and  moye,  and  breathe,  and 

speak, 
Who  die  ? 

Tmi  EABTH. 

It  would  ayail  not  to  reply : 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Bnt  .to  the  nncommunicating  dead. 
Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life : 
They  sleep,  and  it  Is  lifted :  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With  rainbow-skirted   showers,    and    odorous 

winds, 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night, 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  bud's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mild. 
Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  Adds,  aye,  even 
The  crag-buflt  deserts  of  the  barren  deep, 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

SHELLEY. 
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SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON. 


'*  nPHE  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton/' 
-■■  says  his  biographer,  Brewster, 
"  has  by  general  consent  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  those  great  men  .who  have 
been  the  ornaments  of  their  species. 
However  imposing  be  the  attributes 
with  which  time  has  invested  the  sages 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  the  bright- 
ness of  their  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by 
the  splendor  of  his  reputation ;  and  nei- 


Society  of  London.  In  1688,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
university,  and  re-elected  in  1701.  In 
1699,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Mint.  In  1703,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  position 
he  was  annually  re-elected  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1705,  he  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  Knighthood  from 
Queen  Anne.    He  died  at  Kensington  on 


ther  the  partiality  of  rival  nations,  nor  the 
vanity  of  a  presumptuous  age,  has  ven- 
tured to  dispute  the  ascendency  of  his 
genius."  To  this  high  panegyric  nothing 
need  be  added. 

Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  December  25, 
1642.  In  June,  1660,  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1669,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  there,  on  the  resignation  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.  In  1672, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal 


the  2oth  of  March,  1727,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  most  important  services  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  rendered  to  science  lay  in 
three  different  fields— optics,  physical 
astronomy  and  pure  mathematics.  Prior 
to  his  time,  the  science  of  optics  was  not 
well  understood.  So  late  as  the  year 
1699,  Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  published  lect- 
ures on  optics,  in  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ferent colors,  says,  "  White  is  that  which 
discharges  a  copious  light  equally  clear 
in  every  direction ;  Black  is  that  which 
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does  not  emit  light  at  all,  or  which  does 
it  very  sparingly.  Red  is  that  which  emits 
a  light  more  clear  than  usual,  but  inter- 
rupted by  shady  interstices.  Blue  is  that 
which  discharges  a  rarified  light,  as  in 
bodies  which  consist  of  white  and  black 
particles  arranged  alternately.  Green  is 
nearly  allied  to  blue.  Yellow  is  a  mix- 
ture of  much  white  and  a  little  red ;  and 
Pttrpie  consists  of  a  great  deal  of  blue 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  red."  Such 
was  the  state  of  this  science  when,  in 
1666,  Newton  procured  a  glass  prism,  "  to 
try  therewith,"  as  he  says, "  the  celebrated 
phenomena  of  colors."  The  display  of 
the  prismatic  colors  had  often  been  ob- 
served before  the  time  of  Newton ;  but  it 
was  left  for  him  to  analyze  the  phenom- 
enon, and  make  known  its  true  cause. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  his  atten- 
tion in  his  experimenting  was  the  fact 
that  the  colored  spectrum  on  the  screen 
was  not  circular  like  the  ray  of  light 
which  he  permitted  to  enter  the  darkened 
room,  but  that  its  length  was  not  less  than 
five  times  its  breadth.  He  tried  co  ac- 
count for  this  in  various  ways,  and  placed 
his  prism  in  different  positions,  but  the 
appearance  was  always  the  same.  From 
a  course  of  experimenting  and  observa- 
tion that  extended  through  several  years, 
he  discovered  the  greal  truth  that  light 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  rays, 
some  of  which  are  more  refrangible  than 
others.  This  is  the  grand  principle  upon 
which  all  our  modem  science  of  optics  is 
based.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  dis- 
covery was  the  construction  of  the  first 
reflecting  telescope  ever  made.  This  in- 
strument was  fashioned  by  Newton's  own 
hand,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  in  1671.  'His  further 
investigations  in  the  field  of  optics  had 
reference  to  the  recomposition  of  light, 
the  colors  of  thin  plates,  the  colors  of 
natural  bodies,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  occupied 
with  his  experiments  in  optics  he  was  led 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  planetary 
motions.  At  this  time,  the  complicated 
system  of  Descartes  was  the  generally 
accepted  theory.    Newton,  from  reflect- 


ing upon  the  philosophy  of  falling  bodies 
upon  the  earth,  was  led  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  attraction  to  the 
moon.  From  deep  and  long-continued 
investigations,  he  discovered  the  fact 
that  the  force  of  gravity  which  regulates 
the  fall  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  when  diminished  by  the  square  of 
the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  is 
almost  exactly  equal  to  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  The  re- 
sult of  this  equilibrium  of  these  two 
forces  acting  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  is  to  cause  the  moon  to  describe  a 
curve  more  or  less  elliptical  around  the 
earth.  As,  in  the  progress  of  his  calcu- 
lation, this  truth  began  to  appear,  New- 
ton was  so  overcome  by  emotion  that  he 
was  not  able  to  finish  the  work,  but  was 
obliged  to  entrust  it  to  a  friend  for  com- 
pletion. This  principle  once  established 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  moon,  was  easily 
carried  out  to  all  the  planets,  and  applied 
to  the  earth  itself  to  account  for  its  revo- 
lution around  the  sun.  This  g^eat  prin- 
ciple of  universal  gravitation,  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  at- 
tracted by  every  other  particle  of  matter 
with  a  force  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  distances,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  ever  made  in 
the  realm  of  science. 

It  has  not  taken  long  to  relate  the  his- 
tory of  this  grand  discovery;  but  the 
years  were  many  and  laborious  from  the 
first  conception  of  the  idea  until  its  com- 
plete development.  It  was  in  the  year 
1666  that  the  matter  first  occurred  to  his 
mind.  He  was  sitting  at  the  time  in  his 
garden  at  Woolsthorpe,  his  native  place, 
to  which  he  had  retreated  during  the 
great  plague  in  London.  It  is  a  popular 
tradition  that  it  was  the  falling  of  an  ap- 
ple from  a  tree  under  which  he  was  sit- 
ting that  first  drew  his  attention  to  this 
subject.  His  biographer,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  says  nothing  of  the  apple,  in 
his  life  of  Newton.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1683  that  he  was  able  to  see  clearly 
the  grand  truth  according  to  which  the 
planetary  motions  are  effected.  The 
course  of  these  long  years  was  marked  by 
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many  disappointments  and  failures  in  his 
calculations,  the.  results  of  imperfect  or 
inaccurate  data.  The  discovery  of  this 
grand  law  was  Newton's  greatest  work  in 
the  realm  of  physical  astronomy.  His 
further  labors  in  Uiis  field  were  directed 
toward  determining  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  cause  of  the  tides,  the  motions 
of  the  moon,  etc. 

It  remains  to  speak  yet  of  Newton's 
work  in  the  field  of  pure  mathematics. 
It  is  no  doubt  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
to  say  that  he  possessed  the  most  won- 
<)erful  mathematical  aptitude  of  any  man 
of  whom  we  have  dny  record.  As  evi- 
dence of  his  ability  take  the  following: 
In  January,  1697,  John  Bernonilli  sub- 
mitted the  two  following  problems  to  the 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  in 
Europe,  challenging  them  to  solve  them : 

1.  To  determine  the  curve  line  con- 
necting two  given  points  which  are  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  horizon,  and 
not  in  the  same  vertical  line,  along  which 
a  body  passing  by  its  own  gravity,  and  be- 
ginning to  move  at  the  upper  point,  shall 
descend  to  the  lower  point  in  the  short- 
est time  possible. 

2.  To  find  a  curve  line  of  this  property 
that  the  two  segments  of  a  right  line 
drawn  from  a  given  point  through  the 
curve,  being  raised  to  any  given  power, 
and  taken  together  may  make  evexy- 
where  the  same  sum. 

"On  the  day  after  he  received  these 
problems,"  says  Brewster,  "  Newton  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Charles  Montague,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  solution 
of  them  both.  He  announced  that  the 
curve  required  in  the  first  problem  must 
be  a  cycloid,  and  he  gave  a  method  of 
determining  it.  He  solved,  also,  the  sec- 
ond problem,  and  he  showed  that  by  the 
same  method  other  curves  might  be  found 
which  shall  cut  ofi  three  or  more  seg- 
ments having  the  like  properties."  The 
real  difficulty  of  these  problems  may  be 
judged  by  the  unmathematical  reader 
from  the  fact  that  Leibnitz,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers  and  math- 
ematicians of  that  age,  asked  that  the 
time  for  solving  the  second  problem 
alone,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Bernon- 


illi at  six  months,  should  be  extended  to 
one  jrear. 

Again,  in  17 16,  Leibnitz  submitted  a 
problem  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  "  of 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  English  analysts." 
The  requirement  of  the  problem  was  to 
determine  the  curve  which  should  cut  at 
right  angles  an  infinity  of  curves  of  a 
given  nature,  but  expressible  by  the  same 
equation.  "Newton,"  sa3rs  his  biogra- 
pher, "  received  this  problem  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  Mint ;  and  though  the 
problem  was  extremely  difficult,  and  he 
himself  much  fatigued  with  business,  yet 
he  finished  the  solution  of  it  before  he 
went  to  bed." 

Such  was  the  mathematical  genius  that 
Newton  brought  to  bear  upon  some  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  in  the  domain  of 
this  science.  Many  of  these  subjects  had 
puzzled  mathematicians  from  the  days  of 
Archimedes;  but  before  the  genius  of 
Newton  difficulties  melted  away  like 
frost-work  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  His 
most  important  achievements  in  the  sci- 
ence of  pure  mathematics  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  the  Calcu- 
lus of  Fluxions  and  the  Quadrature  of 
Curves. 

These  are  but  a  few,  though  they  are 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  la- 
bors of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  not 
always  right.  Later  researches  show  that 
he  sometimes  erred ;  but  had  it  been  oth- 
erwise he  would  have  been  more  than 
human.  While  wrong  in  some  of  the 
principles  which  he  believed  he  had  dis- 
covered, and  sometimes  in  the  details  of 
his  operations,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  his 
work  will  stand  the  test  of  the  ages  to 
come,  as  they  have  stood  the  criticism  of 
the  century  and  a  half  that  have  passed 
since  his  death.  Truth  is  immiKtable; 
and  science  that  is  based  on  truth  can 
never  be  shaken.  Newton's  contributions 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  have  per- 
haps never  been  equaled  by  those  of  any 
other  man,  and  well  entitle  him  to  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue 
in  Trinity  College— Q^'^^*^  kumanum 
ingenio  suferaviL 

T.  J.  CHAPMAN,  A.M, 
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IN  all  ages  of  the  world  man  has  in- 
stinctively bowed  in  the  presence  of 
that  which  came  before  him  as  being  of 
iiigher  worth.  In  the  cromlech  and  the 
^tar,  in  palatial  structure  and  the  marble 
shaft  that  pierces  the  blue  ether  in  com- 
memo.ration  of  the  mighty  dead,- and  pre- 
•eminently  on  the  historic  page  this  is 
abundantly  attested.  It  is  a  principle  that 
wields  an  influence  over  the  whole  domain 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  human- 
ity, and  though  it  comes  to  its  highest 
manifestation  in  the  attitude  of  man  to- 
urard  his  deity,  in  his  religious  develop- 
ment, yet  there  is  another  sphere  in  which 
its  working  is  deep-seated  and  powerful, 
and  pregnant  with  weal  or  woe ;  it  is  in 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  nation. 

In  the  nations  of  antiquity  there  pre- 
vailed a  peculiar  impression  of  reverence 
that  history  has  not  witnessed  since.  But 
it  was  a  reverence  that  was  blind  and 
«ervile,  and  it  became  a  mighty  power  for 
human  misery.  Under  its  protection 
arose  the  most  relentless  tyranny  and  the 
most  grinding  oppression.  Whole  nations 
^ere  made  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and 
millions  of  human  lives  came  upon  the 
•earth,  toiled,  and  passed  away  with  ap- 
parently no  other  mission  than  to  gratify 
the  ambitious  and  arbitrary  whims  of 
a  depraved  monarch.  It  was  this  prin- 
ciple that  rendered  possible  the  erec- 
tion of  those  stupendous  architectural 
structures  that  sprang  up  in  the  an- 
cient countries,  many  of  which  have 
sunk  into  ruin,  while  others  like  the 
•Colosseum  at  Rome,  the  Assyrian  tem- 
ples, and  the  hoary  pyramids,  still  stand 
as  lasting  monuments  of  the  crying  wrongs 
which  men  suffered  in  those  early  times. 

Scarcely  less  binding  was  this  spirit  of 
reverence  in  mediaeval  times.  Then,  too. 
It  acted  as  a  power  to  close  the  mouths  of 
the  multitude  against  the  hand  of  their 
oppressors.  Under  its  influence  the  ab- 
ject vassal  paid  the  most  abject  allegiance 
to  his  feudal  master,  and  the  starving 
peasant  drained  his  very  life-blood  in 
order  «o  add  his  mite  to  the  luxurious 


pomp  of  the  noble.  Faith  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  reared  a  wall  of  sanctity 
around  the  monarch's  throne,  which  pro- 
tected him  in  the  basest  avarice,  the 
foulest  debauchery  and  the  most  cruel 
oppression.  It  was  an  age  of  mute  obe- 
dience and  fanatical  devotion,  and  an  age 
of  grinding  despotism ;  it  was  an  age 
that  exalted  kings  and  nobles,  an  age  that . 
trampled  in  the  dust  all  the  inborn  rights 
of  man. 

But  there  came  a  mighty  reaction  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  Among  the  mem- 
orable events  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  hitherto  witnessed  none  stands 
out  so  nobly  prominent  as  the  extinction 
of  human  slavery.  As  if  stirred  by  a 
divine  impulse,  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  abolishing  the  unholy  traflic,  and  the 
air  of  freedom  is  at  this  moment  fanning 
the  brows  of  millions  who  once  groaned 
under  the  heavy  yoke  oL  bondage.  Yet 
this  general  emancipation  from  bodily 
servitude  is  but  the  latest  result  of  that 
widespread  and  sweeping  tendency  which 
has  made  the  whole  course  of  modern 
history  one  vast  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  freedom.  The  great  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  marks 
the  turning-point  between  mediaeval  and 
modern  time,  was  the  signal  for  the 
gradual  breaking-up  of  that  blind  and 
abject  reverence,  that  spiritual  slavery 
which  has  brooded  over  the  past,  and 
stands  out  as  the  glorious  prelude  to  all 
succeeding  *  steps  in  the  emancipation 
of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  One  by 
one  the  restrictions  and  oppressions  of 
former  days  have  been  swept  away.  Old 
institutions,  old  beliefs  and  old  grooves 
of  thought  have  vielded  to  a  new  order 
of  things.  Kings  and  nobles  have  come 
to  occupy  less  and  less  space  in  history. 
Self-government  is  hailed  as  the  highest 
order  of  national  life.  The  boast  of  the 
monarch,  "  I  am  the  State,"  has  been  in- 
gloriously  hushed,  and  the  aphorism, 
"  The  people  rule,"  is  making  itself  power- 
fully felt.    And  no  longer  is  government 
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recognized  as  existing  for  the  glory  of  the 
governor,  no  longer  for  the  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  the  few,  but  for  the  good,  the 
safety  and  the  sacred  rights  of  all. 

Yet,  though  this  march  of  freedom  is  a 
glorious  advance  in  the  life  of  humanity, 
it  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  The 
mighty  reaction  against  the  blind  and 
baneful  reverence  of  the  past  has  flung 
the  age  into  a  still  more  baneful  tendency 
toward  no  reverence.  In  the  widespread 
hate  and  contempt  for  the  things  of  the 
past,  for  its  institutions,  its  beliefs,  and 
its  customs,  there  arose  a  spirit  of  posi- 
tive irreverence.  This  spirit,  like  a  deso- 
lating stream,  has  come  down  through 
modem  history,  at  times  breaking  out  in 
the  wildest  turbulence  and  the  most  wan- 
ton overthrow,  but  generally  gliding 
along  and  silently,  but  surely  undermin- 
ing the  main-stays  of  society,  and  sapping 
the  very  vitals  of  national  order  and  life. 
England  has  felt  its  withering  influence 
in  the  wild  political  storms  that  swept 
over  her  histc^ ;  she  has  writhed  under 
its  presence  in  the  fierce  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness  and  anarchy.  It  was  this 
spirit  that  reigned  in  the  dire  commotions 
of  infidel  France,  this  spirit  that  in  the 
tragic  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
rose  to  a  diabolical  form. 

And  this  spirit  of  irreverence  has 
spread  to  our  shores.  Although  its  influ- 
ence here  has  not  been  manifested  in 
stormy  outbursts  of  violence  and  anarchy, 
it  is  none  the  less  really  present.  Its 
work  is  a  gradual  and  stealthy  weakening 
of  due  regard  for  the  higher  powers  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  Where  is  the 
veneration  for  our  country  that  inspired 
our  fathers  ?  In  the  utilitarian,  material- 
istic spirit  of  the  age,  men  have  come  to 
look  upon  government  merely  as  a  human 
compact  for  mutual  benefit,  and  they  re- 
vere it  only  as  such.  Statesmen  and 
public  officials,  instead  of  thinking  rev- 
erently of  their  functions,  pervert  them 
into  instruments  of  expediency  and  emolu- 
ment. The  law-maker  in  the  legislative 
hall,  the  executive  in  his  capitol,  and  the 
justice  upon  the  bench,  thus  tend  to 
become  the  servants  of  policy  or  political 


faction.  Are  not  our  national  holidays 
profaned  with  revelry  and  excess,  rather 
than  hallowed  with  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  past?  And  was  not  our 
national  centennial — that  gala-day  of  the 
Republic — rather  a  grand  encomium  on. 
the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph  than 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  past  and  of  renewed  vows  of 
national  love  and  alliance  in  the  future  ? 
Our  Republic,  as  we  believe,  is  at  this 
day  in  the  van  of  the  nations.  All  the 
emancipative  movements  of  modem  his- 
tory commingle  here,  and  here  free  in- 
quiry and  free  institutions  have  reached 
the  highest  and  purest  development  yet 
achieved.  But  there  is  lacking  a  reverence 
for  the  State  which  must  exist  for  its  well- 
being.  And  it  is  a  reverence  that  is  not 
incompatible  with  freedom,  but  in  deep 
harmony  with  man's  freest,  highest  life. 
The  nation  is  not  an  outward  compact  of 
men,  but  a  divine  institution  ordained  of 
God  for  a  sublime  purpose.  It  is  more  than , 
an  organization  of  society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  life.  Before  organized 
society  existed,  the  order  of  the  nation 
was  decreed  as  a  power  to  promote  that 
exalted  love  and  fellowship  which  is  the 
supreme  good  of  man.  As  such  it  challen- 
ges the  reverence  of  mankind — not  the 
abject  reverence  of  the  past,  but  that 
which  freely  flows  from  an  enlightened 
recognition  of  superior  worth.  As  man 
is  prompted  by  his  inner  nature  to  bow 
before  the  higher,  as  he  is  bound  to  revere 
his  parent  or  his  Creator,  and  as  he  is  a 
fallible,  imperfect  being,  so  it  is  his  duty 
to  revere  the  nation.  Reverence  is  the 
binding  power  in  the  nation.  It  is  the  true 
centripetal  force  that  holds  its  elements  in 
obedience  and  order.  Though  the  be- 
nign decentralizing  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent age  be  carried  to  its  utmost  limits, 
though  confederation  be  established  as 
the  order  of  national  life,  though  the  in- 
dividual stand  forth  in  sovereign  inde- 
pendence, reverence  is  the  sacred  bond 
that  can  unite  all  into  one  life.  In  his 
ideal  Republic  Plato  spoke  longingly  of 
harmony  as  a  chief  good  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.     That    harmony,  that  beautiful 
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'woridng  together  of  elements  and  powers 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  is  the 
peculiar  mission  of  reverence  to  create. 

Sweep  away  this  reverence,  this  moral 
restraint  in  the  nation,  and  you  throw 
open  the  floodgates  to  disorder,  dissolu- 
tion and  death.  What  constituted  the 
sure  preparation  for  the  wild  anarchy  that 
once  existed  in  England,  for  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France,  for  any  violent  upris- 
ings in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  It  was 
the  nearly  complete  extinction  of  all  rev- 
erence for  the  established  order  of  things, 
of  all  respect  for  the  higher  powers  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State.  Anarchy 
is  a  deeper  wrong  than  despotism.  It  is 
a  revolt  against  the  first  of  all  laws,  the 
law  of  order.  Should  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  of  the  heavens  be 
loosed,  an4  the  blazing  orbs  go  crashing 
against  each  other  in  space,  the  chaos 
would  be  inconceivably  terrible;  but 
more  terrible  and  more  hateful,  because 
it  involves  spirit,  is  a  chaos  in  human  so- 
ciety. 

As  in  all  other  most  vital  human  inter- 
ests, so  here  the  redeeming  power  is  relig- 
ion.   Religion  is  the  cradle  of  that  true 


reverence  for  "  principalities  and  powers," 
which  is  Indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  It  fosters  that  noble  respect 
for  man  as  man,  and  for  man  as  ruler 
which  is  the  foundation  of  social  harmony 
and  prosperity.  It  humanizes  man. 
Therefore  the  nation  can  not  with  impu- 
nity neglect  religion.  All  history  bears 
witness  to  this.  The  very  constitution  of 
man  implies  it.  And  when  religion  is  ac- 
complishing its  work  in  establishing  the 
true  relation  of  man  to  the  State,  the 
State  in  a  reciprocal  way  fosters  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  and  thus  becomes  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  power  whose  .influ- 
ence does  not  end  with  time,  but  will  be 
felt  in  the  hidden  relations  of  eternity. 
Statesmen,  reformers,  and  f 'lilanthro- 
pists  have  exerted  themselves  v  thout  stint 
for  true  national  welfare.  Gc  xl  men  like 
Penn,  Locke,  and  Channing,  have  be- 
stowed their  earnest  effort  and  best  tal- 
ent, have  longed  and  prayed  for  a  nearer 
approach  of  nations  to  their  ideal  state  ; 
and  all  men,  when  once  they  shall  under- 
stand and  feel  the  true  significance  of  the 
nation  will  make  duty  to  country  second 
only  to  duty  to  God. 

HORACE  EGMONT. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


THE  educated  world,  especially  that 
part  of  it  that  is  given  to  the  study  of 
history,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
ancient  things,  learned  with  regret  of  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  by  English 
guns,  and  of  the  wanton  destruction  by 
fire  and  pillage  which  followed.  The 
record  of  this  most  important  Egyptian 
city  is  worthy  of  much  study.  From  its 
foundation  by  the  great  Macedonian  con- 
queror in  322  B.C.  to  the  present  day  it 
has  passed  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
experiences.  In  the  days  of  Greek  glory, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  and  when 
the  Saracen  was  a  mighty  influence,  Al- 
exandria was  a  leading  city,  commercially 
and  politically.  Learning  flourished  there 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  princes,  ecclesiastics, 
and  philosophers  contributed  to  its  im- 


portance. Especially  was  it  famous  in 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  made  it, 
next  to  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  greatest 
city  of  ancient  time.  Alexander  selected 
its  site  probably  on  account  of  its  defen- 
sive advantages,  and  also  because  of  the 
fine  approaches  from  the  sea  and  the 
harbors  it  possesses.  The  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  city,  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 
called  the  Pharos,  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful light-house  which  once  stood  upon 
it,  and  was  formerly  an  island,  and  in 
ancient  times  a  refuge  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  pirates,  a  fact  commemorated 
in  the  name  "  Pirates'  Bay,"  given  to  a 
deep  indentation  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  and  on  the  mainland  was  the  little 
town  of  Rhacotis,  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  quarter  of  that  name. 
The  city  grew  rapidly  from  its  begin- 
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ning,  and  extended  along  the  low  land 
which  separates  Lake  Mareotis  from  the 
Mediterranean,  reaching  the  zenith  of 
wealth  and  influence  a  little  before  the 
advent  of  Christ.  Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus,  numbered  then 
300,000  free  citizens,  but  a  third,  or  at  the 
most,  one-half  of  the  entire  number. 

But  its  decline,  at  first  almost  imper- 
ceptible, became  rapid.  Parts  of  the  city 
were  laid  waste.    Many  of  the  works  of 


Egyptian  Watbr  Carrier. 

art  were  removed  to  Rome.  The  rival 
city  of  Constantinople  began  to  rise  in 
impdrtance.  By  the  fourth  century  no 
building  of  importance  was  left  except 
the  temple  of  Serapis.  That  was  stormed 
by  the  Christians  in  389  a.  d.,  and  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church.  In  638 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  in 
868  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
Under  the  Egyptian  caliphs  it  revived 
somewhat,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
was  an  important  emporium  of  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.     But  the 


dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  diversion 
of  the  East  India  trade  to  the  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  agencies, 
operated  to  destroy  what  had  been  gained. 
A  century  ago  the  population  had  dwin- 
dled to  about  6,000. 

The  modem  city,  as  it  appeared  before 
British  guns  and  Arab  incendiaries  re- 
duced it  in  great  part  to  ruins,  owed  its 
growth  *o  Mehemet  AH  and  his  success- 
ors. Mehemet  AH  was  sent  to  Egypt  by 
the  Turkish  sultan  early  in 
this  century,  and  he  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of 
Egypt  with  vigor  and  in- 
dependence. Only  by  the 
intervention  of  England 
was  lie  brought  to  acknowl- 
edge the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey  and  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute. 

Mehemet  AH  died  in 
1848,  and  in  1863  Ismail 
Pacha,  nephew  of  Mehem- 
et's  son,  became  Viceroy, 
receiving  in  consideration 
of  additional  tribute  the 
title  Khediv-el-Misr,  or. 
King  of  Egypt.  Ismail  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money, 
which  he  wrung  from  his 
own  people  and  borrowed 
from  Europeans,on  himself, 
his  palace,  and  harem,  and 
also  in  an  extensive  system 
of  improvements  with  the 
view  to  introducing  at  one 
stroke  the  full  current  of 
European  civilization.  In 
twelve  years  he  had  borrowed  $500,000,000, 
one-half  of  which  was  invested  in  public 
works  such  as  railroads,  steamships,irriga- 
ting  canals,  a  postal  system,  a  reorganized 
army,  the  harbors  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Suez.  The  other  half  had  gone  in  com- 
missions— no  small  part  of  it  to  Euro- 
peans—and in  stealings.  When  it  came 
to  paying  these  enormous  debts  the 
trouble  began.  The  Khedive  could  pay 
the  interest  on  his  bonds  only  by  selling 
his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  En- 
glish Government.     This  was  in   1875. 
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It  led  to  the .  establishment  of  a  Euro- 
pean Commission — English  and  French — 
to  arrange  Egyptian  finances,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  to  the  bondholders. 

No  wonder  that  when  deposed  he  could 
retire  to  a  palace  in  France  with  a  fortune 
of  a  hundred  millions  or  more. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports,  an  eastern 


has,  where  shallowest,  twenty-seven  feet 
of  water.  The  eastern  side  of  this  en- 
trance is  marked  by  buoys,  and  there  are 
landmarks  for  guiding  to  the  channel. 
The  third,  or  western,  entrance  has  its 
western  boundary  about  three-eighths  of 
a  mile  from  Marabout  Island,  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  feet  of  water  where 


A  Bedouin  of  the  Desert. 


and  a  western.    The  latter,  called  also 
the  op  Port,  is  by  far  the  larger  and  bet-  i 
terof  the  two.    It  extends  from  the  town 
westward  to  Marabout;  nearly  six  miles,  | 
and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  j 
It  has  three  principal  entrances.     The  \ 
first,  or  that  nearest  the  city,  has  about 
seventeen  feet  of  water,  but  is  narrow  and 
difiicult  of  access,  and  only  used  by  small 
vessels  and  boats.    The  second,  or  mid-  ; 
die,  which  is  also  the  principal  entrance, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 


shallowest  Within  the  harbor  ships  may 
anchor  close  to  the  town  in  from  twenty- 
two  to  forty  feet  of  water.  Further  im- 
provements were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  a  firm  of  English  contractors  (at 
a  cost  to  the  Egyptian  Government  of 
little  short  of  ten  millions),  and  would 
eventually  have  rendered  this  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  capacious  harbors  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Among  these  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  breakwater,  extending  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  parallel  to  the 
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shore  for  2,550  yards  southwest  of  the 
light-house  on  Cape  Eunostos ;  a  mole, 
springing  from  the  shore,  and  extend- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction  for  1,100 
yards,  and  having  a  width  of  about  100 
feet;  and  the  construction  of  nearly 
three  miles  of  quays  and  wharves,  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  with  rail- 
way connections. 

The  native  and  European  sections  of 
Alexandria  presented  a  strong  contrast. 
In  the  former  the  streets  were  narrow,  ir- 
regular, and  filthy,  and  the  houses  mean 
and  ill-built.  The  Frank  quarter,  on  the 
other  hand,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  European  town,  having  handsome 
streets  and  squares  and  excellent  shops. 
The  streets  had  been  much  improved 
lately  by  being  nearly  all  paved.  The 
principal  hotels,  shops,  and  offices  were 


situated  on  the  Great  Square  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  center  of  which  formed  a  very 
agreeable  promenade,  being  planted  with 
trees,  and  well  provided  with  seats.  It 
had  also  a  fountain  at  each  end.  In  the 
suburbs  were  numerous  handsome  villas, 
with  pleasant  gardens.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  were  the  palace  of 
the  pasha,  the  naval  arsenal,  the  naval 
and  military  hospitals,  custom  house, 
bourse,  two  theaters,  several  mosques,, 
churches,  convents,  etc. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  of  a 
very  mixed  character,  consisting,  beside 
the  native  Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Armeni- 
ans, Greeks,  Syrians,  Italians,  French, 
English,  Germans,  etc.  In  1840  it  did 
not  exceed  60,000.  but  in  1880  had  in- 
creased to  over  250,000,  about  one-fifth 
being  Europeans. 


THE   DEATH   WAANINO. 


THOSE  who  have  read  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  most  admirable  historic  novel 
"Westward,"  will  remember  the  followr 
ing,  in  the  character  of  John  Oxenhem, 
who  figures  therein : 

"  He  lifted  the  cup,  and  was  in  the  act 
to  pledge  them,  when  he  suddenly  drop- 
ped it  on  the  table  and  pointed,  staring 
and  trembling  up  and  down,  and  arctund 
the  room,  as  if  following  some  fluttering 
object, 

"There!  do  you  see  it?  The  bird! 
the  bird  with  the  white  breast  ?  " 

Each  looked  at  the  other;  but  Leigh, 
who  was  a  quick-witted  man,  and  an  old 
courtier,  forced  a  laugh  instantly,  and 
cried  : 

"  Nonsense,  brave  Jack  Oxenham ;  leave 
white  liirds  for  men  who  will  ^how  the 
white  feather.  Mrs.  Leigh  waits  to  pledge 
you."  ^ 

Oxenham  recovered  himself  iA  a  mo- 
ment ;  pledged  them  all  rouni  drinking 
deep  and  fiercely ;  and  after  hearty  fare- 
wells, departed,  never  hinting  again  at  his 
strange  exclamation.  After  he  was  gone, 
and  while  Leigh  was  attending  liim  to  the 
door,  Mrs.  Leigh  and  Grenvill  kept  a  few 
minutes  silence.    At  last — 


"  God  help  him ! "  said  she. 

"  Amen,"  said  Grenvill,  "  for  he  never 
needed  it  more.  But,  indeed.  Madam,  I 
put  no  faith  in  omens." 

"  But,  Sir  Richard,  that  bird  has  been 
seen  for  generations^  before  the  death  of 
any  of  the  family.  I  know  those  who 
were  at  South  Yawton  when  his  mother 
died,  and  his  brother  also ;  and  they  both 
saw  it.  God  help  him !  for  after  all,  he 
is  a  proper  man." 

"  So  many  a  lady  has  thought  before 
now,  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  well  for  him  if  they 
had  not.  But,  indeed,  I  make  no  account 
of  such  omens.  When  God  is  ready  for 
each  man,  then  he  must  go ;  and  when 
can  he  go  better  ?  " 

I  extract  so  much  because  it  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  following,  which  I 
cut  from  a  newspaper.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  imply  that  the  Oxenham  gravestone  is 
yet  in  existence,  and  supplied  the  incident 
of  which  Kingsley  made  use : 

"  In  a  graveyard  near  Exeter,  England,, 
•ivas  erected  a  memorial  stone  having  these 
inscriptions : 

"'"Here  lies  John  Oxenham,  a  goodly 
young  man,  in  whose  chamber,  as  he  was 
struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  a  bird 
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with  a  white  breast  was  seen  fluttering 
about  his  bed»  and  so  vanished,  dere 
lies  also  Mary  Oxenham,  sister  of  the  said 
John,  who  died  the  next  day,  and  the 
same  apparition  was  seen  in  the  room/' 
I'hen  another  sister  was  spoken  of.  Then, 
**  Here  lies  hard  by  James  Oxenham,  the 
son  of  the  said  John,  who  died  a  child  in 
his  cradle  a  little  after ;  and  such  a  bird 
was  seen  fluttering  about  his  head  a  little 
before  he  expired,  which  vanished  after- 
ward." At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  there 
was :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth  Oxenham,  the 
mother  of  the  said  John,  who  died  sixteen 
years  since,*when  such  a  bird  with  a  white 
breast  was  seen  about  her  bed  before  her 
death."  To  all  these  things  there  were 
respectable  witnesses,  whose  names  were 
engraved  upon  the  stone.  Whether  it  is 
in  existence  now,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

E.  O.  S. 


Official  Mourning  in  China.— A 
correspondent  of  one  of  our  newspapers, 
writing  from  China,  describes  the  conduct 
of  ofiicials  there  when  a  parent'  dies, 
thus :  "  The  mother  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
has  died,  and  in  consequence  that  emi- 
nent public  servant  has  withdrawn  tem- 
porarily from  ofiice.  It  has  been  known 
for  some  time  past  that  the  old  lady,  who 
was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  was  in  a 


very  precarious  condition,  and  specula- 
tion was  rife  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
event  might  have  on  the  political  fortunes 
of  her  illustrious  son.  It  is  well  known 
that  Chinese  etiquette  strictly  demands 
retirement  from  office  for  the  space  of 
three  years  on  the  death  of  either  parent. 
To  this  there  is  hardly  ever  an  exception. 
The  theory  is  that  the  grief  of  the  be- 
reaved son  is  so  inconsolable  as  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  his  public  functions, 
and,  moreover,  the  sacred  duties  of  at- 
tending to  the  funeral  ceremonies  and 
performing  the  sacrifices  at  the  grave 
must  necessarily  absorb  his  time  and  at- 
tention. Whatever  his  rank  or  wealth 
may  be,  he  must  go  about  clad  in  a  coarse 
hempen  garment  unstitched  at  the  bord- 
ers ;  he  must  sleep  for  forty-nine  nights 
on  the  bare  floor,  with  a  brick  for  his 
pillow,  beside  the  coffin ;  he  must  remain 
unshaved  and  uncombed  for  one-hundred 
days ;  and  for  the  whole  period  of  three 
years  he  can  have  no  music  or  joyous 
event  of  any  kind  in  his  house.  At  such 
a  time  public  duty  must  give  way  to  pri- 
vate, and  the  official,  no  matter  what  his 
standing,  who  would  omit  to  report  the 
fact  of  his  father's  or  mother's  decease 
and  request  permission  to  retire  would 
certainly  incur  grave  censure,  and  prob- 
ably be  dismissed  from  office  altogether." 


RED  JACKET'S  PULPIT. 

iSefpectftUly  dedicated  to  If.  Cooky  Esq.'\ 


Not  far  from  the  village  of  Havana,  Schuyler 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  beautiful  brook  flowing 
through  a  deep  and  pictureRque  gorge,  and  fall- 
ing in  cascades  over  a  ledge  of  rocks.  One  of 
these  rocks  resembles  a  platform  and  pnlpit^ind 
there  it  is  said  Red  Jacket,  the  famous  Indian 
chief,  was  in  the  habit  of  airing  his  eloquence 
^fter  the  manner  of  Demosthenes,  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  to  address  his  tribe.  The  fol- 
lowing impromptu  lineF,  written  Id  part  on  the 
spot,  may  entertain  the  reader  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  red  man  : 


Charmed  by  the  soothing  music  of  water, 
Down  the  ravine  in  silver  spray  falling, 

Where  the  brook  sings  songs  nature  has  taught 
her, 
The  gray  past  to  the  present  is  calling. 


Bed  Jacket  the  chief,  so  runs  the  story. 
Spoke  to  tumultuous  waves  here  under 


The  rostrum  of  rocks,  and  here  came  sweet  Flora 
With  bouquets  for  the  red  son  of  thunder. 

m. 
He  addressed  the  still  trees,  and  the  grasses 

That  raised  here  their  green  arms  with  emotion; 
And  to-day,  the  white  cascade  that  passes, 

Encores  the  speech  and  speeds  to  the  ocean.     . 

He  toned  his  voice,  to  brook  notes  repeating. 
From  the. soft  to  tempestuous  measure. 

That  chimed  with  the  nature  of  brave  hearts 
beating 
With  anger,  with  sorrow,  wonder  and  pleasure. 

T. 

Hushed  his  eloquence  now  and  forever. 
But  his  lesson  we  hear  In  these  waters, 

Whose  speech  to  the  winds  in  sylvan  notes  never 
Ceases  to  praise  the  braves  and  their  daughters. 

O.   W.   BUKOAT. 
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MRS.   BOWMAN'S  NEURALGIA. 


MRS.  BOWMAN  had  suffered  from  a 
pain  in  her  head  for  several  days, 
but  being  a  woman  of  courage  as  well 
as  of  affairs,  she  had  kept  her  discom- 
fort to  herself,  and  attended  as  usual  to 
her  numberless  duties.  There  was  another 
reason  why  Mrs.  Bowman  was  reticent  on 
the  subject  of  her  neuralgia.  The  fact 
was,  that  knowing  little  or  nothing  about 
pain  practically,  this  lady  had  formed 
and  promulgated  certain  theories  in  re- 
gard to  it  that  were  not  quite  so  easy  to 
demonstrate  when  suffering  herself. 

"One-quarter  of  the  pain  that  folks 
complained  of  was  imaginary,"  Mrs.  Bow- 
man had  often  remarked.  Another  fourth 
was  exaggerated,  and  still  another  that 
could  be  borne  with  much  less  fuss  and 
outcry  if  people  only  thought  so. 

Mr.  Bowman,  an  exceedingly  quiet  and 
respectful  husband,  had  once  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  felt  grateful  to  his  wife  for 
leaving  the  fourth  quarter  for  the  favored 
few  to  groan  in  and  crawl  out  of.  He 
hadn't  yet  reached  a  point  where  he  could 
take  advantage  of  her  kindness  and  mag- 
nanimity;  but  uwas  all  the  same  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  the  hole  was  there. 

Mr.  Bowman  looked  and  acted  like  a 
man  in  feeble  health.  Mrs.  Bowman  de- 
clared him  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  hjrpo- 
chondriac,  and  treated  his  aches  and  pains 
as  the  keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum  treats 
the  whims  and  complaints  of  his  patients. 
Mr.  Bowman  was  subject  to  stitches. 
They  caught  him  at  the  most  inopportune 
times,  and  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
Mrs.  Bowman  steered  round  this  idio- 
syncrasy like  the  experienced  pilot  she 
was,  and  whenever  a  groan  or  a  quick 
catching  of  the  breath  betokened  that  a 
stitch  was  in  process  of  dropping,  she 
either  called  her  husband's  attention  to 
some  business  that  must  be  immediately 
seen  to,  or  asked  a  hasty  question  which 
required  as  hasty  an  answer.  It  is  safe  to 
predicate  that  not  one  of  the  exceedingly 
numerous  stitches  dropped  in  her  pres- 
jence  and  touched  bottom  without  inter- 
ruption.  "  The  hypo,"  Mrs.  Bowman  said, 


"  must  not  be  encouraged,  and  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  Mr.  Bowman's  imagination 
if  she  were  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
any  of  his  ailments." 

So  the  poor  man  dropped  his  stitches 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  picked  them 
up  again  whenever  he  could  get  a  good 
hold,  and  learned  at  last  to  substitute  a 
wry  face  for  the  obnoxious  groan,  and 
later  still  to  turn  round  when  he  made  it. 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  good  discipline  for  Mr.  Bowman, 
but  it  gave  him  a  certain  grotesqueness 
and  peculiarity  of  manner  which  was  as 
annoying  to  Mrs.  Bowman  as  the  other 
disagreeable  habit  had  been.  Mr.  Bow- 
man did  not  like  to  go  into  company  be- 
cause, as  in  the  case  of  "  Mary  and  the 
Lamb,"  the  stitches  were  "sure  to  go." 
But  Mrs.  Bowman  was  colonel,  captain, 
and  corporal,  and  Mr.  Bowman  shouldered 
his  infirmity,  as  a  good  soldier  his  gun, 
and  followed  wherever  she  led. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Mrs.  Bowman 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  any  con- 
versation concerning  the  stitches,  but 
sometimes  on  occasions  of  great  impor- 
tance it  became  necessary,  and  then  the 
lady  spared  neither  thread  nor  material. 

Mrs.  Bowman  was  all  ready  to  go  to  a 
chamber  concert  one  evening,  when  her 
unfortunate  partner,  in  getting  on  his 
overcoat,  dropped  a  stitch.  It  must  have 
taken  a  very  intricate  and  devious  path, 
for  it  not  only  consumed  more  time  than 
usual,  but  Mr.  Bowman  was  even  more 
ag§|favating  and  uncertain  in  his  manner 
than  he  had  ever  been  before ;  and  when 
at  last  he  had  caught  his  breath,  and 
brought  his  face  into  position,  humbly 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home. 

When  Mr.  Bowman  gave  up  the  groan 
and  took  to  making  faces,  his  wife  was 
really  not  so  pleased  with  the  change  as  he 
supposed  she  would  be.  A  man  might 
grroan  in  a  public  hall,  and  only  the  near  few 
be  able  to  fasten  the  groan  to  the  groaner, 
but  it  was  quite  out  of  the  range  of  possibil- 
ity for  a  man  to  rise,  turn  round,  and  make 
a  scries  of  grimaces — as  Mr.  Bowman  inva- 
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riably  did  in  those  days — ^without  attract- 
ing more  or  less  attention.  So  Mrs.  Bow- 
man was  sometimes  absolutely  compelled 
to  reason  with  her  husband  about  this 
"hypochondriacal  idiosyncrasy,"  as  she 
termed  it. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  If  you  would 
allow  me  to  stay  at  home,"  the  poor  man 
pleaded.  "  I  don't  like  to  mention  it,  but 
I  really  think  I  am  fuller  of  kinks  than 
usual  this  evening." 

"It  is  perfect  nonsense,  Sylvester!" 
Mrs.  Bowman  responded.  "  So  far,  I  have 
not  lost  one  of  those  chamber  concerts, 
and  I  don't  intend  to." 

Mr.  Bowman  thought  he  could  have  a 
concert  in  his  own  chamber,  if  his  wife 
would  only  leave  him  in  possession,  but 
Mrs.  Bowman  declared  herself  unable  to 
even  think  of  such  a  thing.  "  If  you  will 
only  overcome  that  foolish  habit  of  jump- 
ing and  twisting  your  face,"  the  lady  said, 
"  I  might  have  some  comfort  in  life ;  but  I 
might  as  well  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vesuvius,  for  I  never  know  what  is  com- 
ing next." 

*'  I'd  give  you  notice  if  I  knew  myself !" 
Mr.  Bowman  responded,  getting  inside 
his  overcoat  more  carefully  this  time. 
"  But  I  never  have  theslightest  warning," 

**  Why  don't  you  make  yourself  positive 
to  these  attacks  upon  your  imagination  ?" 
Mrs.  Bowman  inquired.  "  You  would  use 
your  will  power  if  you  thought  as  much 
of  me  and  my  comfort  as  you  ought." 

This  was  ^ways  the  concluding  idea  of 
the  concluding  sentence  of  Mrs.  Bow- 
man's arguments.  Whether  or  not  she 
believed  this  is  not  known,  but  it  was  the 
theme  of  a  variety  of  variations.  There 
must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere  to  admit 
of  such  promiscuous  dropping  of  stitches, 
and  if  an)rthing  could  tighten  it  again,  it 
would  be  a  general  ignoring  of  the  dis- 
agreeable accident,  with  an  occasional 
word  to  show  her  reason  for  so  doing. 
The  Bowmans  had  been  married  twenty 
years,  and  during  ten  of  those  ^Ir.  Bow- 
man had  constantly  dropped  stitches. 
Mrs.  Bowman  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in 
her  life.  Everybody  who  had  the  least 
acquaintance  with  this  lady  was  also  ac- 


quainted with  this  fact.  Mr.  Bowman 
had  heard  this  statement  so  often  that  he 
always  knew  just  when  it  was  coming.  It 
was  an  introduction,  an  interlude,  a  cli- 
max. He  had  counted  the  words  in  the 
sentence,  and  the  letters  in  the  words, 
and  repeated  them  over  and  over  again 
to  himself,  till  they  had  an  alien  and 
uncertain  sound,  and  taken  separately 
were  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  The 
general  idea  of  his  wife's  robust,  con- 
tinued, and  of  course  continual  health  re- 
mained, however.  There  was  no  way  of 
twisting  or  perverting  that.  If  Mrs.  Bow- 
man had  been  constructed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  dropping  of  an  occasional 
stitch  possible,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  great  help  to  her  husband  in  dis- 
posing of  his.  But  she  wasn't.  One 
would  as  soon  think  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment with  a  "  crick,"  as  of  Mrs.  Bowman 
with  an  infirmity  of  this  kind.  But,  as 
stated  above,  Mrs.  Bowman  had  a  head- 
ache. It  was  a  hard  and  constantly  de- 
veloping headache.  She  bore  it  for  four 
days  without  flinching,  then  she  began  to 
weaken. 

Neuralgia  never  selected  a  more  unsuit- 
able and  unfortunate  time,  for  Mrs.  Bow- 
man was  house-cleaning.  Although  there 
was  a  competent  man  at  the  helm,  and 
two  professional  assistants,  this  brisk  and 
particular  housekeeper  was  always  at  the 
head  of  her  troops.  Her  weapon  on  these 
occasions  was  an  immaculate  linen  cloth 
and  a  hair-pin.  Armed  with  these  she 
tested  the  cleanliness  of  the  visible  and 
the  invisible,  for  Mrs.  Bowman  was  as 
anxious  about  the  last  as  the  first.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there 
was  not  a  square  foot  of  woodwork  from 
the  fourth  floor  to  the  basement  that  was 
not  gone  over  in  this  fashion,  it  is  apparent 
that  Mrs.  Bowman  was  altogether  too 
busy  a  woman  to  have  neuralgia  added  to 
her  programme.  But  it  was  there,  and 
notwithstanding  two  or  three  surrepti- 
tious visits  to  a  noted  physician,  had  evi- 
dently come  to  stay.  She  couldn't  dodge 
it  or  ignore  it.  The  much-talked-of  and 
highly  recommended  will  power  which 
had  been  her  exclusive  remedy  for  other 
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people's  sufferings  was  not  within  call. 
Mr.  Bowman  wondered  not  a  little  at 
his  wife's  silence,  and  the  stoniness  of 
her  expression,  and  more  still  at  his 
unusual  privileges;  but  this  gentleman 
had  purchased  wisdom  at  usurers'  rates 
through  long  experience,  and  his  specula- 
tions were  never  interrogative.  It  was 
such  a  novel  sensation,  and  such  a  com- 
fort for  Mr.  Bowman's  stitches  to  be  al- 
lowed to  drop  without  some  sort  of  an 
interruption  from  his  wife,  that  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  but  the  poor  man  would 
have  ravelled  out  with  pleasure.  On  the 
fifth  day  Mrs.  Bowman  jnade  her  toilet  as 
scrupulously  as  ever,  and  took  her  seat  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Mr.  Bowman  was  a 
little  late.  Whether  or  not  he  had  been 
obliged  to  devote  more  time  than  usual  to 
his  knitting-work,  or  the  falling  off  of 
military  discipline  was  the  cause  of  his 
tardiness,  was  not  known.  But  when  he 
did  make  his  appearance,  the  deprecating 
apology  which  exhaled  from  the  whole 
man  was  changed  to  a  nervous  chill,  which 
would  have  been  more  exasperating  to 
Mrs.  Bowman  than  any  number  of  dropped 
stitches.  But  she  saw  it  not.  The  fact 
was,  this  lady  had  a  job  on  her  hands  which 
required  her  undivided  attention.  Mrs. 
Bowman  had  always  been  distinguished 
for  the  dignity  of  her  bearing.  In  fact, 
dignity  was  her  strong  point,  and  never 
since  Mr.  Bowman's  acquaintance  with 
her,  had  he  known  it  to  be  compromised 
in  the  slightest  degree.  But  now,  with 
her  head  in  her  hands,  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  rocking  to  and  fro  to  the  rh)rthm 
of  an  indescribable  torture,  the  poor 
victim  of  neuralgia  groaned  and  wept. 
Mr.  Bowman  stood  for  a  moment  like  a 
man  stunned.  Then,  gathering  courage 
from  a  prolonged  and  awful  crescendo,  he 
drew  as  near  as  seemed  safe,  and  broke  the 
rule  of  his  life  by  asking  his  wife  a  question. 
"Amanda,"  said  he,  timidly,  "is  any- 
body dead  ?  "  It  never  occurred  to  this 
gentleman  that  his  wife  might  be  ill.  Cer- 
tainly not.  Had  she  not  informed  him 
fifty  thousand  times  at  least,  that  she  had 
never  been  ill  a  day  in  her  life,  and  wasn't 
that  equivalent  to  saying  she  never  would 


be?  Mr.  Bowman's  confidence  in  the 
partner  of  his  jo3rs  and  woes — ^barring  the 
stitches — ^was  unlimited. 

A  suppressed  shriek  was  the  only  an- 
swer Mr.  Bowman  received  to  his  inquiry. 
He  tried  it  again.  '*  Tell  me,  Amanda," 
he  pleaded,  drawing  a  step  nearer, "  is  any- 
body dead?" 

"Did  you  ever  know  of  a  day  when 
there  wasn*t  somebody  dead  ?  "  Mrs..  Bow- 
man at  last  responded,  in  a  tone  that 
caused  her  husband  to  back  a  little. 
"  Perhaps  you  have,"  she  went  on,  one 
hand  clenched  in  her  crimps,  the  other 
frantically  extended,  "but  I  never  did." 

"  But  there  must  be  something  terrible 
the  matter,"  Mr.  Bowman  gently  re- 
marked. 

"  Did  I  say  there  wasn't  ?"  Mrs.  Bowman 
inquired,  sobbing  now  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  "  It's  my  head,  if  you  want 
to— want  to  know  1  My  head,  I  tell  you, 
my  head,  my  head  I  my  head ! " 

"  How  did  you  hurt  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Bowman  put  on  his  glasses  now, 
and  tried  to  discover  the  cut  or  the  bruise, 
or  whatever  it  was.  His  wife  had  of  " 
course  met  with  an  accident.  A  step- 
ladder,  a  scrubbing-pail,  or  a  box  of 
soap  might  have  fallen  on  her  head.  He 
couldn't  think  of  anything  else  that  would 
have  been  likely  to  cause  the  trouble,  and 
Mr.  Bowman  had  altogether  too  deep- 
seated  an  opinion  of  his  wife's  knowledge 
of  herself,  and  consistency  of  character  to 
suspect  any  internal  disarrangement. 

"  Please,  Amanda,  tell  me  how  you  did 
it  I "  the  husband  entreated,  bitterly  re- 
morseful that  he  had  not  risked  the  con- 
sequences, and  warned  his  wife  against  the 
perils  of  house-cleaning.  "  Perhaps  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  it  was  that  fell  on 
you,  and  let  me  see  just  where  the  wound 
is,  I  can  do  something  for  you." 

"  I  feel  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  was  punch- 
ing my  left  eye  out,  and  somebody  was 
driving  a  spike  clear  through  my  head ! " 
Ai^d  now  another  tornado  of  sobs  put  an 
end  to  the  frantic  communication. 

"  Just  so,  Amanda,"  said  Mr.  Bowman, 
with  pathetic  cheerfulness,  "but  how  did 
you  do  it  ?  " 
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"I  didn't  do  it.  I  dunno'  how  I  did 
it ! "  was  the  somewhat  contradictory  re- 
ply. "  It's  overwork,  cold,  worry,  nerves, 
neuralgiai ! "  the  last  word  actually  howled 
out.    "  Now  do  you  know  ?" 

Mr.  Bowman  didn't  af>pear  to  know 
much  of  anything.  If  it  hadn't  been  that 
his  mouth  and  eyes  seemed  bent  on  find- 
ing out  which  could  open  the  widest, 
there  would  have  been  no  sign  of  life 
about  him.  Some  men  wca^ld  have  been 
less  surprised  to  find  out  that  their  wives 
had  run  away  from  them,  than  Mr.  Bow- 
man was  in  the  discovery  of  his  wife's 
fallibility.  That  she  could  suffer  like 
ordinary  mortals  was  past  belief,  and  yet 
here  she  was,  so  thoroughly  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  intolerable  agony  of  a  very 
^common  disorder,  that  she  had  not  only 
parted  with  her  dignity,  but  was  even  ob- 
livious to  his  bad  habits.  One  paroxysm 
of  pain  followed  another,  and  finally  Mr. 
Bowman  gathered  courage  to  remove  his 
wife's  clenched  and  almost  rigid  hands 
from  her  head,  and  substitute  his  own 
weak  and  trembling  one^. 

Never  in  all  his  attacks  of  stitch-drop- 
ping, and  subsequent  wear  and  tear,  had 
his  wife  once  stretched  out  a  helping  hand, 
but  Mr.  Bowman  knew  what  pain  was, 
and  judging  by  what  would  have  been 
grateful  to  him  in  his  own  moments 
of  suffering,  he  pressed  the  throbbing 
head  until  the  violence  of  the  pain  had 
abated.  At  this  crisis  Mr.  Bowman 
was  threatened  with  a  stitch.  So  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  was  he  at  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  such  an  accident  that 
Jie  turned  every  imaginable  color  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  it.  But  it  was  no  use. 
The  stitch  broke  away,  as  usual,  and  to 
apologize  for  the  momentary  weakness 
would  only  have  made  matters  worse.  So 
he  recovered  himself  as  hastily  as  he  could 
and  returned  his  hands  to  his  wife's  head. 

"You  feel  a  little  better  now,  don't 
you  ?"  the  poor  fellow  inquired  in  the  tone 
that  one  would  «se  to  a  sick  child. 

"  Yes !"  Mrs.  Bowman  was  so  exhausted 
that  she  could  only  whisper.  "  I'm  better," 
she  went  on,  **  but,  Sylvester,  how  do  you 
feel?" 


Mr.  Bowman  was  struck  by  lightning 
again. 

"  How  do  I  feel  ?  "  he  slowly  repeated, 
as  soon  as  he  could  muster  his  paralyzed 
forces.  "  Why,  I  feel  pretty  well,  Aman- 
da." 

"  Did  that  stitch  hurt  you  very  much  ?  " 
Mrs.  Bowman  turned  a  pitiful  face  to  her 
husband  as  she  sobbed  out  this  question. 

"Dear  one,"  was  the  distressed  re- 
sponse, "  don*t  give  a  thought  to  it.  It 
did  really  seem  unavoidable,  but  if  Pd 
been  a  little  more  on  my  guard,  per- 
haps— ^"  another  paroxysm  seemed  immi- 
nent, and  Mr.  Bowman  resumed  his  novel 
occupation.  It  didn't  seem  at  this  junct- 
ure that  there  could  be  any  more  stitches 
for  Mr.  Bowman  to  drop,  for  the  pain  had 
left  him  pale  and  trembling,  but  he  held 
firmly  to  his  wife's  bursting  head,  and 
sighed  and  groaned  in  sympathy  with  her 
agony,  as  he  had  never  dared  to  for  his 
own. 

"  That  wasn't  so  bad  as  the  last ! "  he 
remarked,  encouragingly,  as  the  rampant 
nerves  quieted  down  again. 

"  No,  not  nearly,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  and 
your  hands  have  made  the  difference. 
Tell  me,  Sylvester,  have  you  ever  suffered 
like  this?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  was  the  quick  and  un- 
selfish reply.  "  It  is  very  seldom  that  any- 
body suffers  like  this.*' 

"  But,  Sylvester,  your  stitches  ?  " 

There  was  a  gasping  hiatus  between 
Mrs.  Bowman's  words  that  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  tears  to 
her  husband's  eyes,  but  the  influence  of 
this  new  and  totally  unexpected  sympa- 
thy almost  floored  the  poor  fellow. 

"  I  never  noticed  till  a  little  while  ago 
how  thin  and  pale  you  looked,"  Mrs. 
Bowman  went  on,  "  and  I  wish  you  would 
try  and  tell  me  how  you  feel." 

Mr.  Bowman  choked  back  a  sob,  held 
on  to  a  stitch,  made  his  most  grotesque 
faces,  and  then  said  softly : 

"Amanda,  I'd  give  a  considerable  if 
you  would  try  and  brace  me  up  again 
with  a  little  of  your  old  courage,  because, 
some  way,  I'm  lost  without  it,  and " 

"  My  old   brutality,  you   mean,"  Mrs. 
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Bowman  interrupted,  with  a  heartbroken 
cry.  "Come  here!"  and  the  miserable 
woman  opened  her  arms,  and  took  her 
husband's  pale,  contorted  face  to  her 
bosom,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was 
not  a  word  spoken,  neuralgia  and  stitches 
having  the  floor  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. 
"  There's  a  purpose  in  pain,  otherwise 


it  wefe  devilish,"  says  the  poet,  and  there 
was  certainly  a  purpose  in  Mrs.  Bow- 
man's pain,  for  although  Mr.  Bowman 
had  dropped  too  many  stitches  to  be  ever 
a  whole  man  again,  he  was  nursed  and 
sjrmpathized  with  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  remaining  ones  were  left  intact  on 
the  needle. 

ELEANOR  KIRK. 


BEAUTIFUL   HOMES. 


ART,  wealth,  labor,  and  exquisite  taste 
are  doing  much  continually  to  ren- 
der American  homes  outwardly  attractive. 
The  artisan  and  florist  vie  with  each 
other  in  decorations.  Ceramics,  bric-a- 
brac,  works  and  books  of  lold  masters,  and 
the  voluminous  effusions  of  those  best 
known  in  literature  and  art  of  this  age, 
adorn  elegant  and  perfectly  apportioned 
rooms.  We  find  often  in  and  about  dwel- 
lings a  luxurious  air  redolent  with  ease, 
and,  inhaling  it,  involuntarily  exclaim  of 
such,  "  What  a  beautiful  home ! " 

Perfection  of  situation  and  appoint- 
ments are  ever  grateful  to  the  outward 
eye,  and  satisfying  to  finer  aspirations.* 
All  visions  of  loveliness  are  uplifting  and 
purifying,  while  struggles  with  the  de- 
mons of  discord  and  uncleanliness,  though 
they  increase  the  measure  of  our  mental 
and  moral  vitality,  and  are  in  our  direct 
line  of  duty,  debilitate  our  faith  in  hu- 
manity. 

We  delight  in  the  elaborations  of  beau- 
tiful homes,  the  point  lace  and  gold  tas- 
sel of  existence,  when  within  their  fres- 
coed portals  there  are  hearts  which  beat 
in  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  and 
reflect  on  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  the  light  of  their  own  happy  tem- 
pers. Then  indeed  is  a  home  wholly  and 
truly  beautiful.  But  all  beauty  is  not  in 
grandeur.  There  is  a  greater  wealth  than 
money  can  give,  and  a  beauty  of  charac- 
ter far  exceeding  that  of  exterior  forms. 

There  are  many  beautiful  homes,  as 
sweet  and  simple  as  birds*  nests  set  in 
wreaths  of  green  leaves,  that  are  perfumed 
with  affection  and  adorned  with  the  sun- 


light of  smiling  countenances,  where  the 
artificial  gold-lace  hangings  and  the  par- 
lor exotics  are  unknown. 

God's  patterns  are  wrought  in  various 
designs,  and  filled  out  with  diverse  and 
often  entirely  different  grades  of  color.. 
One  creation  absorbs  the  light,  and  anoth- 
er emits  it.  One  scene  is  framed  in  dia- 
monds ai^d  emeralds,  and  another  in  the 
petals  of  a  wind-blown  wild-flower.  But 
if  the  works  bear  the  impress  of  the 
Great  Master  they  are  alike  fair.  Tho 
truly  beautiful  are  the  truly  good.  A 
costly  frame  can  not  change  the  artist's  or 
connoisseur's  estimate  of  a  picture.  Hu- 
man pictures  construct  in  a  manner  their 
own  surroundings.  Beautiful  lives  make 
beautiful  homes.  Beautiful  lives  are  the 
result  of  a  tender,  earnest,  and  loving 
practical  desire  to  make  those  about  us 
happy,  to  purify  and  brighten  the  atmos- 
phere.. 

Beauty  is  not  an  abstract  element.  '  It 
is  an  individual,  spiritual  presence,  a 
vision,  a  breath,  a  touch,  or  a  sound 
that  appeals  to  our  higher  natures  — 
an  indescribable  something  that  reaches 
us  through  the  organs  of  sight,  but  which 
we  fully  recognize  by  far  keener  faculties. 
Nothing  lacking  harmony  can  be  beau- 
tiful. Mental  and  physical  frowns  cloud 
often  the  skies  of  human  pictures.  Flaws 
of  careless,  impure  habits  and  uncurbed 
temper  render  imperfect  lives  with  out- 
wardly attractive  surroundings,  while 
smile-wreathed  lips  that  drop  words 
perfumed  with  the  generous  kindness  of 
a  well-directed  and  discerning  mind,  are 
the  beautiful  harmonizers,  the  gate-keep- 
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ers  of  faith,  the  ministers  of  peace,  whis- 
pering of  the  lost  Eden  and  prospective 
Heaven.  The  equalizers  of  discordant 
elements  are  the  key-notes  of  beautiful 
homes.  We  make  or  mar  beauty  as  we 
move.  We  can  not  be  wholly  neutral  in 
our  influence,  though  we  may  be  mental 
nonentities. 
The  idea  that  evil  customs  are  past  re- 


demption, and  that  good  words  may  be 
wisely  withheld,  lest  they  be  lost  in  the 
Babel  of  bad,  is  false.  By  the  silent  en- 
durance of  wrongs  we  augment  them, 
when  by  placing  truth  and  purity  unob- 
trusively in  contrast,  we  would  be  bearing 
true  witness  to  our  principles,  and  lend- 
ing our  efforts  to  the  increase  of  beauti- 
ful homes.       MRS.  s.  L.  oberholtzer. 


THE  ADVICE  HE  NEEDED,  AND  GOT. 


*'/^H,  yes ;  I  understand  all  that,"  said 
^^  a  father  to  his  son,  who  was  mourn- 
ing and  grieving  over  the  lack  of  true 
womanhood  among  the  girls  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. "  Mere  butterflies  of  fashion, 
you  say,  who  can  rattle  the  keys  of  a 
grand  piano,  dance  like  fairies,  chatter 
nonsense  and  society  nothings  by  the 
hour,  but  .for  their  lives  can  not  bake  a 
loaf  of  bread,  roast  a  turkey,  do  a  day's 
washing,  or  make  a  shirt.  You  say  you  de- 
mand the  noblest  type  of  true  womanhood 
in  your  wife,  and  you  want  to  know 
where  you  can  find  the  wife  you  want  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  boy.  If 
that  is  the  sort  of  a  woman  you  want, 
marry  Norah  Mulligan,  your  laundress* 
daughter.  She  wears  cowhide  shoes,  is 
guiltless  of  corsets,  never  had  a  sick  day 
in  her  life,  takes  in  washing,  goes  out 
house-cleaning,  and  cooks  for  a  family  of 
seven  children,  her  mother,  and  three  sec- 
tion men  who  board  with  her.  I  don't 
think  she  would  marry  you,  because  Con 
Regan,  the  track-walker,  is  her  style  of 
man.  She  is  the  useful  sort  of  a  woman 
you  appear  to  want ;  but  I  don't  think  she 
would  look  at  you  twice.  Let  me  exam- 
ine into  your  qualifications  as  a  model 
husband  after  your  own  matrimonial 
ideas,  my  boy.  Can  you  shoulder  a  bar- 
rel of  flour,  and  carry  it  down  to  the  cel- 
lar ?  My  dear  boy,  a  quarter  of  a  sack  of 
meal  would  get  away  with  those  chalky 
fingers  and  slender  arms  of  yours.  Can 
you  saw  and  split  ten  cords  of  hickory 
wood  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  have  fuel  ready 
in  the  winter  ?    Telemachus»  those  twen- 


ty-three inches  of  coat  padded  over  six- 
teen inches  of  shoulders  wouldn't  help 
you  a  cent's  worth.  Do  you  know,  my 
son — ^look  me  in  the  eye— do  you  know 
how  to  measure  ten  tords  of  wood  after 
the  man  has  piled  it  in  five  irregular 
heaps,  and  tells  you  it  is  all  there  ?  Do 
you  know  how  to  buy  potatoes,  and  how 
to  put  them  away  for  winter?  Do  you 
know  how  to  pick  ovfer  the  apples  after 
Christmas  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  watch 
the  shoeing  of  your  own  horse — if  you 
drive  one— and  can  you  tell  timothy  from 
prairie  hay  when  you  are  buying  it  ?  Can 
Vou  spade  up  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  a 
kitchen-garden?  Do  you  know  what 
will  take  the  limy  taste  out  of  the  new 
cistern,  and  can  you  patch  the  little  leak 
in  the  kitchen  roof  ? 

"  What  would  you  do  if  a  hoop  fell  off 
the  flour  barrel  ?  Suppose  the  chimney 
gets  choked  up,  or  the  front  door  binds 
at  the  top  ?  What  if  a  mortise  lock  gets 
out  of  order  ?  If  an  extra  shelf  is  wanted 
in  the  pantry?  Or  two  or  three  little 
houses  for  the  hens  with  little  broods  of 
chicks  ?  Can  you  bring  home  a  pane  of 
glass  and  a  wad  of  putty,  and  repair  dam- 
ages in  the  kitchen  window?  Can  you 
hang  some  cheap  paper  on  the  kitchen  ? 
Can  you  fix  the  front  gate  so  that  it  will 
not  sag  ?  Can  you  help  the  man  to  carry 
the  kitchen  stove  out  to  the  summer 
kitchen?  Do  you  Tcnow  how  to  fix  a 
pump  when  it  chokes?  Can  you  make 
two  or  three  tree  boxes  for  the  trees  you 
planted  on  the  sidewalk,  if  you  knew  how 
to  plant  them?    Can  you  do  anything 
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about  the  house  that  Con  Regan  can? 
My  dear  boy,  you  see  why  Nora  Mulligan 
will  have  none  of  you — she  wants  a  high- 
er type  of  true  manhood.  You  expect  to 
hire  men  to  do  all  the  man's  work 
about  the  house,  but  you  want  your  wife 
to  do  everything  that  any  woman  can  do. 
Believe  me,  my  son,  nine-tenths  of  the 
girls  who  play  the  piano  and  sing  so 
charmingly,  whom  you,  in  your  limited 
knowledge,  set  down  as  *  mere.butterflies 
of  fashion,' are  better  fitted  for  wives  than 
you  are  for  a  husband.  The  girls  know 
more  about  these  things  than  you  do.  If 
you  want  to  marry  a  first-class  cook  and 
experienced  housekeeper,  do  your  court- 
ing in  the  intelligence  office.  But  if  you 
want  a  wife,  marry  the  girl  you  love,  with 
dimpled  hands  and  a  face  like  the  sun- 
light, and  her  love  will  teach  her  all  these 
things,  my  boy,  long  before  you  have 
learned  one-half  of  your  own  lesson." — 
Western  Paper, 


A  Boston  Girl  Turned  Indian. — A 
paragraph  published  awhile  ago  in  the 
Journal  oi  Sioux  City  stated  that  for  seven 


months  there  had  been  living  with  the 
Omahas  an  educated  young  lady  from 
Boston  who  for  the  time  was  a  member  of 
the  tribe,  because  she  hoped  in  this  way  to 
learn  something  of  the  inner  life  of  this  the 
oldest  tribe,  excepting  the  Pawnees,  in 
that  part  of  the  West.  Miss  Fletcher  is  a 
brunette,  solidly  built,  about  twenty  five 
years  old,  rather  good-looking,  and  with 
a  directness  of  speech  and  a  way  of  stand- 
ing silent  while  irrelevant  conversation  is 
going  on  that  probably  was  learned  in  her 
Indian  life.  Miss  Fletcher  intimated  to 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  the  Indian  agent,  that 
before  going  to  the  Omahas  she  had  been 
with  some  of  the  warlike  northern  tribes, 
and  that  she  intended  to  go  to  the  New 
Mexico  Pueblos,  thence  to  the  Flatheads 
of  Washington  Territory,  and  return 
East  by  way  of  the  Sioux  country.  Mr. 
Cushing,  of  the  Zunis,  must  look  out  for 
his  laurels. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Science  Asso- 
ciation at  Montreal,  Miss  Fletcher  was 
present,  and  her  relations  of  some  of  her 
Indian  experiences  were  among  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  proceedings. 


PSYCHIC  COMMUNION. 


Latb  upon  ED  eyeDlDf?  lonely, 
With  my  sool,  dear  Psyche,  odIv, 
I  walked  out  amid  the  glory 
Of  the  world  bo  old  and  hoary. 

Then  in  meditation  deep, 
As  one  talking  in  his  sleep, 
I  there  asked  my  soul  the  question. 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion  : 
"  Wherefore  man  and  wherefore  nature  ? 
Earth  and  air  and  living  creature  ? 
Where  are  lifers  mysterious  sources  f 
Where  are  lodged  the  mighty  forces 
Which  to  universe  give  fashion 
All  its  beauty,  all  ite  motion?  " 

Then  this  faithful  mentor,  seeing 
All  the  unrest  of  my  being. 
Kindly  bent  her  head  and  listened. 
And  her  fair  brow  brightly  glistened 
Like  Aurora's  ruddy  features. 
Angel  smiles  to  cheer  earth's  creatures, 
Gently  whispering,  as  she  said  : 
*  All  are  one  in  the  living  Head. 
Every  attribute  of  soul 
Is  an  atom  of  the  Whole. 
Every  soul  is  but  a  pan 


Of  the  Universal  Heart, 
Suns  and  stars  and  fl3ring  comets 
All  unite  in  singing  sonnets. 
All  things  high  and  low  we  see. 
From  rolling  world  to  flower  and  tree. 
From  surging  sea  to  mole  and  sod. 
Concenter  in  the  living  God. 
His  mercy  fills  the  mountain  air, 
And  sunbeams  come  to  answer  prayer. 
The  day  with  silver  wings  of  light 
Dispels  the  gloomy  shades  of  night ; 
The  soil  its  richest  treasure  yields 
And  fills  with  grain  the  gracious  fields ; 
The  gentle  rains  in  goodness  fall 
And  bring  their  blessings  Aree  to  all.'* 

Dare  I  heed  my  teacher's  teaching  ? 
Dare  accept  my  prophet's  preaching  ? 
I  do  accept,  the  truth  is  plain, 
My  faith  beholds  the  endless  chain. 
The  perfect  way,  the  holy  Power 
That  consecrates  my  soul  this  hour — 
An  oracle  divinely  wise. 
With  message  given  from  the  skies, 
That  universal  law  benign 
Stamps  all  ezistency  divine. 

C.  C.  COLLINS. 
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THE  POLLUTION  AND  PURIFICATION  OF  OUR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 


POLLUTION. 

\  1  rHEN  we  look  back  into  the  past, 
^^  it  at  first  seems  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  opposition  to 
new  ideas;  that  for  a  man  to  attempt  to 
introduce  some  improvement  or  to  ad- 
vance some  new  thought  was  for  him  to 
put  his  comfort,  and  even  his  life,  in  jeop- 
ardy. But  when  we  look  about  us  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  we  see  how  difficult 
it  is  even  now  to  introduce  a  new  idea 
— how  difficult  even  to  introduce  an  idea 
that  affects  the  health  of  a  community — 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  people  out  of 
old,  injurious  ways,  and  to  accept  some- 
thing new  and  better.  All  that  is  new, 
however,  is  not  good.  The  mere  proper- 
ty of  being  new  is  not  sufficient :  newness 
by  itself  is  a  very  doubtful  element.  Ev- 
€ry  day  we  seoAbout  us  things  that  prove 
this.  With  the  new  we  want  the  better 
combined.  When  we  look  back  on  the 
past  we  see  the  struggle  between  the  good 
and  the  evil ;  we  see  that  our  brethren  in 
the  past  struggled  for  the  advancement 
of  society  even  as  we  to-day  are  strug- 
gling for  the  same  idea — their  labors  in 
this  line  have  inspired  us.  Their  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  betterment  of  the  world  ap- 
pealed to  our  intellects  and  prompted  us 
to  commence  where  they  left  off.  The 
past  had  its  faults  as  well  as  the  present, 
but  then  many  of  its  faults  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  darkness  of  the  age.  The  age 
mtist  wait  for  more  light. 


When  we  advance  intellectually  so  that 
we  are  able  to  see  ourselves  as  the  future 
will  see  us,  it  makes  us  more  charitable 
toward  the  past ;  not  that  we  indorse  all 
the  backward  spirit  of  the  past,  but  we 
are  able  to  see  that,  with  all  our  superior 
surroundings,  we  are  relatively  no  better 
In  this  respect  than  were  people  centuries 
ago.  Many  false  steps  are  taken,  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  necessary,  at 
least  obligatory,  that  it  should  be  so. 
Then  many  steps  are  only  an  advance- 
ment in  the  immediate  present,  they  are 
not  permanent;  they  are  like  the  tem- 
porary work  of  the  engineer — such  as 
scaffolding,  arches,  sluiceways,  and  even 
roads — good  at  their  time,  an  advance- 
ment in  the  immediate  present,  but  only 
in  the  way,  and  even  a  nuisance,  when  the 
grand  conceptions  of  the  engineer  are  be- 
ing advanced  to  completion.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  an  advancement  in 
their  day,  but  because  they  are  such  it  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  ever  hold  to  them, 
and  say  that  the  world  should  not  ad- 
vance beyond  them.  We  had  the  old  oil- 
lamp  and  candles — ^these  have  been  su- 
perseded by  gas.  But  who  will  say  that 
the  world  shall  not  go  beyond  gas,  and 
advance  to  something  better?  The  old 
vault  system  was  well  enough  in  its  day, 
and  even  now,  in  country  places,  where 
people  are  not  too  much  crowded  togeth- 
er, it  is  still  an  advantageous  institution. 
But  in  the  crowded  city  it  has  been  su- 
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perseded  by  the  water-closet.  When  the 
country  was  new,  and  we  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  some  mechanical  scheme,  to 
manufacture  implements  and  raiment  nec- 
essary for  our  comfort  and  existence  here, 
we  thought  it  no  harm  to  let  our  waste 
material  pass  into  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
It  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  waste 
material.  The  works  were  on  such  a 
small  scale,  and  the  waters  were  so  pure 
and  abundant,  that  it  did  not  seem  possi- 
'  ble  that  such  a  small  amount  of  impurity 
from  our  water-closets  and  our  work- 
shops would  seriously  affect  them.  For 
years  it  did  not,  but  now  the  years  have 
made  such  a  change  that  we  are 
forced  to  look  about  us  for  some  new  and 
better  method — some  method  whereby 
the  works  and  conveniences  demanded  by 
civilized  communities  may  continue,  but 
may  not  beconie  more  of  a  curse  than  a 
blessing.  At  present  they  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  abyss  of  a  curse. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  outside  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  which  bids  so  fair 
to  affect  the  health  of  communities  as  the 
pollution  of  our  streams.  The  world  cer- 
tainly can  not  complain  that  no  one  has 
thought  of  this,  or  that  their  attention 
has  not  been  called  to  it.  The  leading 
medical  and  sanitary  journals,  and  even 
the  more  popular  magazines  and  daily 
papers,  now  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
most  strong  terms,  have  called  attention 
to  this  fact.  They  have  shown  that  this 
pollution  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  if 
unchecked,  it  must  and  will  produce 
frightful  results,  and  that  it  is  something 
which  has  no  respect  for  persons. 

We  introduce  water  into  a  city ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  good  thing,  yet  with  all  its  bless- 
ing it  has  introduced  one  great  curse,  and 
probably  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
is  helping  to  fill  our  streams  and  harbors 
with  an  accumulation  of  filth  that  is  al- 
ready obnoxious,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
react  upon  us  in  a  most  terrible  manner. 
If  this  could  not  be  helped,  we  might 
abide  by  it  and  resign  ourselves  to  our 
fate,  but  with  all  our  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  ingenuity  it  does 
seem  as  though  we  were  simply  inviting 


a  calamity,  perhaps  pra3ring  that  it  will 
not  come,  yet  indifferent  to  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  it  when  it  is  within  our 
power  to  do  so. 

When  we  introduced  the  water-closet, 
and  then  through  the  public  water-works 
increased  this  institution  a  hundred-fold» 
we  thought  we  were  doing  a  nice  thing. 
Yet  in  a  moment  of  time  we  are  getting 
rid  of  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  our 
sewage  by  the  ounce,  from  our  immediate 
surroundings,  and  storing  it  up  in  our 
streams  and  harbors  by  the  ton  I  And 
the  same  with  all  the  obnoxious  wastes 
from  our  factories.  The  daily  amount 
that  we  so  easily  transport  from  our  im- 
mediate presence  is  very  small,  but  the 
amount  that  accumulates  in  the  beds  of 
our  streams  is  immense.  Being  all  out 
of  sight — covered  by  water— it  is  thought 
to  be  quite  harmless  there.  But  it  is  not, 
and  the  greater  the  increase  the  more  ob- 
noxious  and  dangerous  it  becomes,  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  rectify  this,  the 
day  will  come  when  we  will  curse  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  that  put  it  upon 
us.  With  all  our  intelligence  it  would 
seem  that  we  could  change  all  this,  even 
in  less  time  than  it  took  to  introduce  it, 
and  that  the  "  earth-closet "  system,  prop- 
erly applied  and  regulated,  should  be  the 
medium  whereby  it  would  be  accomplish- 
ed. This  would  leave  our  sewers  free  to  the 
ordinary  waste  waters  from  the  kitchen, 
washings,  etc.,  and  even  these  waters,  by 
some  simple  process  of  filtering,  might 
readily  be  purified  from  V^eir  injurious 
properties  before  entering  our  rivers. 

When  a  man  builds  a  house,  in  place 
of  the  present  water-closet,  which  must 
connect  with  the  public  sewer,  that  even 
traps  will  not  wholly  protect  him  from, 
let  him  construct  a  flue  or  ventilating 
shaft  near  a  chimney,  from  the  ground  to 
well  above  the  roof,  with  openings  on  the 
several  stories  to  this  shaft.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  shaft,  out-doors,  have  a  pit  or 
bin  where  earth  can  be  kept,  which  shall 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  earth-closet. 
The  coal  and  wood  ashes  that  accumulate 
about  the  house  will,  I  think,  answer  well 
the  purpose  as  a  substitute  for  earth. 
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And  if  this  idea  shall  work  we  shall  neu- 
tralize two  evils  or  nuisances— combine 
them  into  one  virtue— a  virtue  that  may 
even  have  a  market  value.  Some  such 
arrangement  as  this  will  undoubtedly 
work  well  and  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult. There  is  no  deception  in  this  plan ; 
it  will  not  put  us  under  the  delusion  that 
we  are  getting  rid  of  some  obnoxious 
thing,  when  we  are  only  transporting  it 
and  storing  it  up  a  short  distance  from 
us,  where  it  will  in  due  time  react  upon 
us,  poison  our  surroundings,  make  us  re- 
g^t  our  shortsightedness  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  put  us  to  the  expense  of  millions 
to  right  the  evil,. when  hundreds,  com- 
bined with  good  common  .sense,  would 
have  prevented  it  in  the  beginning.  A 
continuance  of  the  present  system  will 
most  surely  be  expensive  to  us  and  pro- 
duce jnost  terrible  results.  If  we  are 
wise,  now  while  it  is  yet  time,  we  will 
protect  ourselves.  Delay  in  this  matter 
will  prove  most  expensive  and  dangerous. 

PURIFICATION. 

It  is  said  that  when  Milton  wrote  his 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  an  old  Quaker  suggest- 
ed to  him  to  write  "  Paradise  Regained." 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  quite  as  well  known 
as  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but 
who  ever  hears  of  the  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  ?  The  large  libraries,  of  course, 
have  it,  and  well-to-do  people,  with  spe- 
cial pride  or  culture,  may  have  it,  but  the 
great  world  outside  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing about  this  later  work  of  the  poet. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Milton  did  not  have  as  much 
interest  in  this  branch  of  his  subject,  but 
herein  I  have  no  desire  or  space  to  open 
a  literary  discussion.  But  the  reader  may 
ask,  what  have  these  works  of  Milton  to  do 
with  our  subject?  Probably  not  much, 
yet  there  is  a  connecting  idea  which  well 
illustiates  the  common  bent  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Many  people  in  the  world 
are  all  the  while  complaining  or  moaning 
over  something  **  lost,"  who  never  seem 
to  have  the  high  common  sense  of  this 
old  Quaker,  and  ask  why  it  can  not  be 
"  regained."  What  is  the  use  of  settling 
down  into  a  morbid  condition,  and  being 


ever  satisfied  with  bewailing  some  calami- 
ty or  wrong,  or  the  presence  of  injurious 
surroundings?  No  use  at  all.  Unless 
we  can  do  more  than  this  we  had  better 
rest  satisfied,  and  let  the  evils  grow  and 
grow  until  they  completely  overwhelm 
us.  Too  often  the  world  stops  at  the 
mere  recital  of  some  wrong  or  evil — this 
seems  to  satisfy  its  morbid  sensibility. 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  there  are  a 
few  "  old  Quakers  "  in  the  world.  When 
the  poet  writes  most  eloquently  about 
*' Paradise  Lost,"  he,  with  his  practical 
sense,  wants  to  know  if  the  poet  can  not 
also  write  about  "Paradise  Regained." 
When  the  morbid  sense  of  the  world 
writes  and  talks  about  the  impurity  of 
our  water-courses,  and  of  all  the  evils  that 
must  result  therefrom,  the  practical  mind 
looks  about  him  and  sees  the  wonderful 
ingenuity  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  asks, 
can  not  some  of  this  ingenuity  be  directed 
toward  improving  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  our  surroundings  ?  Can  not  something 
be  devised  whereby  the  purity  of  our 
water-courses  may  be  regained?*  Hun- 
dreds of  things,  even  more  difficult  than 
this,  have  been  accomplished  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  man.  If  the  ingenuity  of  man 
was  half  as  much  exercised  in  benefiting 
mankind  as  in  producing  that  which  is 
injurious,  we  would  see  far  more  comfort 
and  happiness  about  us  than  at  present. 
During  the  winter  filth  accumulates;  it 
is  not  then  obnoxious  or  injurious,  and 
even  in  the  summer,  filth,  in  small  propor- 
tions, may  not  be  practically  injurious, 
but  when  filth  accumulates  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  warmer  seasons  adds  to  its 
properties,  or  generates  new  chemical 
combinations,  which  breed  disease  and 
even  death.  When  the  warm  weather 
comes  the  nuisance  and  poisonous  attri- 
butes of  these  store-houses  of  filth  are 
more  apparent.^  Their  being  covered 
with  water,  and  thereby  not  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  eye,  does  not  make  them 
harmless ;  they  are  full  as  dangerous  as 
though  uncovered  by  any  veil,  and  even 
more  so,  for  the  continued  presence  of 
water  only  adds  harmful  properties  to 
them,  whereas  if  there  were  no  water 
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prefent  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun 
would  soon  disintegrate  them,  and  so, 
change  their  chemical  combinations  as  to 
take  from  them  the  properties  most  un- 
pleasant and  injurious. 

When  the  warm  weather  comes  and  we 
go  down  to  the  water,  where  the  filth 
from  thousands  of  households  is  being 
continually  deposited,  the  tide  is  low,  and 
some  steamboat  comes  along  and  stirs  up 
the  black,  filthy  water,  and  we  get  a  good 
inhalation  of  the  gases  that  ascend  and 
poison  the  air.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  : 
"  We  not  only  permit  this,  but,  worse,  we 
are  all  the  while  contributing  our  share 
toward  the  pollution  of  our  fair  streams." 
Nature  gave  them  to  us  pure  and  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  made  them  a  blessing  to  us 
in  many  ways,  and,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  retain  them  in  purity,  whereby  we  may 
reap  the  most  blessing  from  them,  we,  in 
our  indifference,  present  selfishness,  and 
willful  ignorance,  are  allowing  the  same 
every  day  to  become  more  and  more  a 
nuisance  and  a  curse. 

The  ancient  Hindoos  had  their  holy 
rivers ;  the  practical  sense  of  the  present 
day  would  not  permit  us  to 'worship  riv- 
ers, or  in  any  theological  sense  to  regard 
them  as  holy,  yet  it  would  seem  that  it 
•was  about  time  that  we  realized,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  that "  cleanliness  was  god- 
liness"—that  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
ward attaining  this  would  be  to  have  more 
regard  for  the  purity  gf  our  rivers,  and  in 
this  sense  regard  them  as  "  holy  "—have 
them  so  pure  that  we  may  not  be  defiled 
by  them.  It  is  about  time  our  veneration 
extended  to  these  practical  things  where- 
by the  human  race  is  advanced  and  made 
happy. 

In  this  all  must  work.  All  must  re- 
ceive the  blessing  or  the  curse— there  is 
no  respect  for  persons.  The  rich  and 
powerful  can  not  escapl  by  any  "  Wall- 
street"  method;  nor  can  the  poor  and 
less  influential  escape  by  any  medical 
process.  We  are  all  in  one  boat  together, 
and  together  we  must  be  wrecked  or  sail 
proudly  on.  While  we  sail  along  let  us 
no  longer  encourage  the  idea  that  filthy 
water  full  of  poisonous  matter  is  just  as 


good  to  sail  on  and  to  live  by  as  that 
which  is  clear  and  uncontaminated.  Let 
us,  one  and  all,  do  all  in  our  power  to 
discourage  ahd  rebuke  this  idea,  and  to 
encourage  the  world  to  regain  the  purity 
of  the  waters  on  which  we  sail,  and  the 
purity  of  the  streams  that  flow  past  our 
habitations.  Ignorance,  n^lect,  and  the 
want  of  the  proper  development  of  our 
latent  ingenuity  has  caused  many  of  our 
best  streams  and  harbors  to  become  mere 
sinks  for  the  accumulations  of  the  most 
foul  and  repulsive  matter.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  regain  them,  to  restore 
them  quite  to  their  natural  purity.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  concentrate  our  inge- 
nuity more  ih  this  direction.  The  curse 
and  the  blessing  are  extended  to  us.  We 
have  the  power;  therefore,  let  us  have 
the  wisdom  to  turn  the  curse  from  us 
and  to  foster  the  blessing.  What  we 
have  "  lost "  we  can  easily  "  regain,"  if  we 
only  will.  ISAAC  P.  noyes. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Occupation  and  Longevity.—"  Woe 
to  them  that  are  at  ease ! "  says  Carlyle, 
but  his  anathema  does  not  prevent  the 
English  village  parson  from  outliving 
every  other  class  of  his  countrymen,  not 
excepting  the  British  farmer,  whose  peace 
of  mind  can  not  always  be  reconciled 
with  high  rents  and  the  low  price  of 
American  wheat.  Where  agriculture  is 
what  it  should  be — a  contract  between 
man  and  Nature,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Australia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land— ^the  plow-furrow  is  the  straightest 
road  to  longevity;  in  Canada,  where 
Nature  is  rather  a  hard  taskmaster,  the 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  such  half- 
indoor  trades  as  carpentering  and  certain 
branches  of  horticulture — summer  farm- 
ing, as  the  Germans  call  it.  Cold  is  an 
antiseptic,  and  the  best  febrifuge,  but  by 
no  means  a  panacea,  and  the  warmest 
climate  on  earth  is  out  and  out  preferable 
even  to  the  border-lands  of  the  polar 
zone.  The  average  Arab  outlives  the 
average  Esquimau  by  twenty-five  years. 

The  hygienic  benefit  of  sea-voyages, 
too,  has   been    amazingly  exaggerated. 
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Seafaring  is  not  conducive  to  longevity ; 
the  advantage  of  the  exercise  in  the  rig- 
ging is  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
eflftuvia  of  the  cockpit,  by  the  pickle-diet, 
the  unnatural  motion,  and  the  foul- 
weather  misery;  and,  from  a  sanitary 
stand-point,  the  sea-air  itself  is  hardly 
preferable  to  mountain  and  woodland  air. 
The  eozoOn  may  have  been  a  marine 
product,  but  our  Pliocene  ancestor  was 
probably  a  forest  creature. 

"  For  what  length  of  time  would  you 
undertake  to  warrant  the  health  of  a 
seaman?"  Vamhagen  asked  a  Dutch 
marine  doctor.  "That  depends  on  the 
length  of  his  furlough,"  replied  the  frank 
Hollander,  and  it  will  require  centuries 
of  reform  to  redeem  our  cities  from  the 
odium  of  a  similar  reproach.  In  victuals 
and  vitality  towns  consume  the  hoarded 
stores  of  the  country,  and  only  the  gar- 
den-suburbs of  a  few  North  American 
cities  are  hygienically  self-supporting. 
Permanent  in-door  work  is  slow  suicide, 
and  between  the  various  shd^trades  and 
sedentary  occupations  the  difference  in 
this  respect  is  only  one  of  degree.  Fac- 
tories stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
and  the  dust  and  vapor  generating  ones 


below  zero;  the  weaver's  chances  to 
reach  the  average  age  of  his  species  have 
to  be  expressed  by  a  negative  quantity. 
In  France,  where  the  tabulation  of  com- 
parative statistics  is  carried  further  than 
anywhere  else,  the  healthfulness  of  the 
principal  town  trades  has  been  ascertain- 
ed to  decrease  in  the  following  order: 
House  -  building,  huckstering,  hot -bed 
gardening  ^florists),  carpenter  and  brick- 
mason  trades,  street-paving,  street-clean- 
ing, sewer-cleaning,  blacksmiths,  artisan- 
smiths  (silver,  copper,  and  tin  concerns), 
shoemaking,  paper-making,  glass-blow- 
ing, tailor,  butcher,  house-paiiiter,  baker, 
cook,  stone-masons  and  lapidaries,  opera- 
tives of  paint  and  lead  factories,  weavers, 
steel-grinders — the  wide  difference  be- 
tween brick  and  stone-masons  being  due 
to  the  lung-infesting  dust  of  lapidary 
work,  which,  though  an  out-door  occupa- 
tion, is  nearly  as  unhealthy  as  steel- 
grinding.  Lead-paint  makers  have  to 
alternate  their  work  with  jobs  in  fhe  tin- 
shop,  and,  after  all,  can  rarely  stand  it 
for  more  than  fifteen  years;  needle- 
grinders  generally  succumb  after  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  —  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  September, 


'COMPOUND   OXYGEN.' 


THERE  has  been  no  small  amount  of 
advertising  and  talk  in  the  news- 
papers for  a  long  time  past  with  regard 
to  "Compound  Oxygen."  Wonderful 
cures  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
its  administration,  and  wonderful  hopes 
have  been  held  out  to  the  sick,  if  they 
would  only  try  it,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
twenty  doHars  a  quart. 

Professor  Prescott,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  anal3rzing  several 
"  brands  "  of  the  thing,  and  the  following 
are  the  results,  as  published  in  the  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon  : 

I.  "Compound  Oxygen.  Keep  Dark** 
— A  colorless  aqueous  solution  of  riitrate 
of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  lead,  the 
two  salts  being  in  nearly  equal  propor- 


tions, and  together  forming  about  three 
per  cent,  of  the  solution. 

2.  "Oxygen  AQUiE.  For  Digestion, 
Keep  Cool*^ — One  of  the  grades  of  "  com- 
pound oxygen":  A  colorless,  odorless, 
and  tasteless  liquid — found  to  be  water, 
of  a  commendable  degree  of  purity,  quite 
free  from  sophistications.  Probably  this 
is  the  original  compound  oicygen. 

3.  "  Compound  Oxygen."  Dr,  Green's, 
1880.  An  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monium, with  a  very  little  nitrate  ctf  lead. 

4.  "Compound  Oxygen."  A  White 
Crystalline  Solid, — Obtained  for  analysis 
about  five  years  ago,  and  then  found  to  be 
nitrate  of  ammonium  alone.  "  Contains 
all  the  vitalizing  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  combined  in  a  different  way." 
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5.  "Compound  Oxygen/' — Sent  out 
from  Boston.  A  colored,  fragrant  liquid, 
consisting  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
balsam  of  tolu. 

6.  "Compound  Oxygen."  Dr. 
O'Leary. — Contains  alcohol,  chloroform, 
bitter  almond  oil,  balsam  of  tolu,  and  red 
coloring  matter. 

The  first  two  samples,  "Compound 
Oxygen"  and  "Oxygen  Aquae,"  were 
sent  to  Professor  Prescott  for  analysis  by 
the  editor  of  Good  Health,  who  remarks 
as  follows : 

"  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  solu- 
tion is  to  be  used  by  inhalation,  a  tea- 
spoonful  being  added  to  a  small  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  through  which  air 
is  drawn  by  means  of  a  glass  tube. 
Neither  of  the  substances  contained  in 


the  solution  are  volatile  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  solution  is  used,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  medicinal  prop- 
erty whatever  to  be  imparted  by  this 
boasted  remedy,  except  what  comes  from 
the  warm  water,  which  is  itself  very  heal- 
ing when  used  in  this  way,  as  we  have 
demonstrated  in  hundreds  of  cases.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott  also  tested  the  vapor 
given  off  from  the  pure  solution  when  it 
was  boiled,  but  found  nothing  more  than 
the  vapor  of  water. 

"  The  'Compound  Oxygen'  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  what  the  manufacturers  are 
pleased  to  call  'Oxygen  Aquae,'  which  they 
recommend  their  patients  to  take  as  an  aid 
to  digestion.  The  analysis  of  this  showed 
it  to  contain  nothing  but  water.  The 
most  careful  tests  revealed  nothing  else." 


THREE   GOOD   DOCTORS. 


Thb  besf  of  all  the  pill-box  crew 

SiDce  ever  time  began, 
Are  the  doctors  who  have  most  to  do 

With  the  health  of  a  hearty  man. 

And  so  I  count  them  up  again, 

And  praise  them  as  I  can  ; 
There's  Dr.  Diet,  and  Dr.  Quiet, 

And  Dr.  Merryman. 

•there's  Dr.  Diet,  he  tries  my  tongue, 

"  I  know  you  well,"  siys  he ; 
'*  Your  stomach  is  poor,  and  your  liver  is  sprung; 

We  must  make  your  food  agree.*' 

And  Dr.  Q'llei,  he  feels  my  wrist. 
And  be  gravely  shakes  his  head. 


^*  Now,  now^  dear  sir,  I  must  insist 
That  you  go  «t  ten  to  bed." 

But  Dr.  Merryman  for  me 

Of  all  the  piU-boz  crew ! 
For  he  smiles  and  says,  as  he  fobs  his  fee, 

**  Laugh  on,  whatever  you  do  I  " 

80  now  I  eat  what  I  ought  to  eat, 
.  And  at  ten  I  go  to  bed, 
And  I  laugh  jln  the  face  of  cold  or  heat ; 
For  thus  have  the  doctors  said ! 

And  so  I  count  them  up  again, 

And  praise  them  as  I  can  ; 
There's  Dr.  Diet,  and  Dr.  Quiet, 

And  Dr.  Merryman. 

8.  w.  DUFFIELD,  D.D.,  in  Independtni. 


HEALTH  THE  BEST  WEALTH. 


NOTHING  discourages  the  earnest 
health-reformer  like  the  quiet  satis- 
faction with  which  the  majority  of  people 
live  without  health.  If  a- woman  can  eat 
and  sleep,  and  is  able  to  attend  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  without  pain,  she 
is  not  only  satisfied,  but  grateful  for  such 
a  merciful  dispensation. 

Let  people  be  satisfied  with  such  pov- 
erty in  other  departments  of  life;  let  a 


man  be  satisfied  with  just  enough  to  buy 
food  for  the  hour;  we  cry  out  "Shift- 
less, good-for-nothing,"  and  yet  how  tour 
temptible  is  money  by  the  side  of  health ! 
A  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  new 
continent  is  rich,  if  he  possesses  health. 
No  matter  what  may  be  his  surroundings, 
though  he  be  a  millionaire  or  wear  a 
crown,  he  is  poor  indeed,  if  he  be  sick.  I 
want  to  see  a  noble  ambition  to  grow 
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rich  in  this  tiue  wealth.  I  want  to  see 
men  and  women  very  misers  of  ph3rsical 
vigor. 

Look  at  those  two  men.  They  are  the 
ordinary  pale,  round-shouldered  Ameri- 
cans. To-day  they  have  nothing  but 
their  naked  hands  and  brave  hearts.  They 
engage  in  the  struggle  for  success.  One 
gives  up  body  and  soul  to  making  money, 
the  other,  a  generous  part  of  his  life  to 
laying  up  this  inestimable  wealth  of 
health.  Ten  years  elapse ;  now  we  look 
at  them  again. 

The  greedy  merchant  counts  his  gold 
by  the  million;  but  he  is  twenty  years 
older  than  when  we  saw  him  first.  He  is 
thinner  and  pal^r,  he  is  dyspeptic,  nerv- 
ous, anxious,  old,  thoroughly  unhappy. 
That  man  has  made  a  wretched  failure  in 
life.  Every  large  heart  sincerely  pities 
him. 

Now  we  look  at  the  other.  Erect, 
"broad  -  chested,  muscular,  vigorous, 
healthy,  happy,  buoyant,  victorious.  We 
-will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  ask  how 
much  money  he  has  collected.  We  can 
not  look  upon  him  without  feeling  that 
he  has  achieved  a  grand  triumph. 

I  wish  I  felt  at  liberty  to  mention  a  few 
Boston  names.  It  would  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  point  under  discussion.  I  could 
mention  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who 
resides  on  the  hill  near  my  own  home, 
who  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 
His  carriage  is  the  finest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  notice  in  many  unusual 
ways  the  most  lavish  waste  of  money. 
But  I  never  see  that  gentleman  without 
pitying  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
His  face  is  the  picture  of  despair.  Nerv- 
ous and  dyspeptic,  life  is  all  a  torture  to 
him.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  his  committing  suicide.  Half  the 
rich  men  and  women  in  town  belong  to 
the  category  of  the  miserable.  They 
<:an't  digest  their  dinners. 

DR.    DIG  LEWIS. 


A  Physician's  Experience  in  Smok- 
ing. —  A  French  physician.  Dr.  Des- 
champs,  thus  describes  his  experience  as 
a  smoker  in  Gali^nani's  Messenger  : 


'*  My  de^^  as  a  smoker  was  like  every- 
body's. My  first  pipe  made  me  very  ill, 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  man- 
aged to  become  a  third-rate  smoker — that 
is,  I  disposed  of  eight  or  ten  pipes  a  day 
without  inconvenience,  but  whenever  I 
exceeded  that  average  I  suffered  from 
violent  sick  headaches,  ushered  in  by  in- 
distinctness of  vision,  and  numbness  ot 
one  side  of  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  one 
arm,  most  often  on  the  left  side.  These 
preliminary  symptoms  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  after  which  the  headache  came 
on  in  full  force.  The  most  refractory 
organ,  however,  was  my  stomach.  After 
having  smoked  too  much,  I  used  to  ex- 
perience the  symptom  known  as  pyrosis 
or  heartburn  to  a  very  trying  extent, 
though  as  any  alkaline  water  speedily 
caused  these  phenomena  to  vanish,  I  did 
not  care  to  g^ve  up  my  tobacco. 

"  About  a  year  ago,  having  smoked  for 
some  months  more  than  usual,  I  sudden- 
ly found  myself  affected  by  a  peculiar  and 
terrific  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
in  short,  I  had  a  violent  attack  of  angina 
pectoris.  It  put  a  stop  to  my  smoking, 
as,  though  I  have  since  tried  once  or 
twice,  I  have  always  found  my  cigar  or 
pipe  detestable,  and,  to  sum  up,  am  radi- 
cally converted.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
scientifically  the  nicotinic  origin  6i  my 
sufferings,  but  am  sure  that  they  all 
sprang  from  the  same  cause — excessive 
use  of  tobacco.  Degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  is  often  caused  by  tobacco. 
So  long  as  the  rest  of  his  organism  re- 
mains in  good  working  order,  the  smoker 
only  experiences  intermittent  palpitation, 
and  the  grave  injury  done  the  heart  re- 
mains unperceived  until  some  trifling 
cause  brings  into  relief  the  irremediable 
disorders  produced  by  the  prolonged  use 
of  tobacco." 


Fasting  as  a  Remedy  for  Insanity. 
— Henry  Clark,  an  inmate  of  the  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  Insane  Asylum,  recently 
completed  a  forty-one  days*  fast,  which 
he  undertook  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
restore  his  mental  faculties  to  their  nor- 
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mal  condition,  and  that  result  is  likely  to 
follow,  in  the  opinion  of  the  asylum  at- 
tendants. The  man  was  watched  day 
and  night,  and  every  effort  was  made, 
short  of  violence,  to  induce  him  to  eat, 
but  the  evidence  is  pretty  conclusive  that 
for  forty-one  days  nothing  went  into  his 
mouth  except  air  and  water,  and  only  six 
quarts  of  the  latter.  His  condition 
varied  considerably  at  different  periods  of 
the  fast.  On  the  forty-second  day  he 
asked  for  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 


thereafter  for  a  fortnight  he  lived  upon 
a  simple  vegetable  diet,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  strawberries  and  milk.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  he  will  be  dis- 
charged as  a  cured  patient  within  a  short 
time. 

Just  what  share  the  fast  has  had  in 
his  recovery  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  is  due  to  diseased  conditions  of 
the  alimentary  function. 


KITCHEN  LEAFLETS,  No.  10. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  COOKERY — STEWED  GREEN  CORN — SUCCOTASH— FRUIT  SAUCE 
—GRAPE  JELLY -QUINCE  MARMALADE,  ETC. 


WHILE  great  stress  is  properly  laid 
on  the  necessity  of  having  good 
materials  to  eat  if  one  would  enjoy  good 
health,  we  should  not  forget  that  a  very 
Important  part  is  performed  by  the  cook 
toward  rendering  food  digestible  and  nu- 
tritious. We  hear  complaints  on  all  sides 
about  the  difficulty  of  procuring  first-rate 
meal,  flour,  beef,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  so 
on  ;  we  are  told  that  so  much  is  paid  for 
this  and  that,  and  the  gfrocer  pretends  to 
send  the  best,  but  the  flour  won't  make 
good,  sweet  bread ;  the  steak  and  chop 
are  lough  and  leathery;  the  potatoes 
soggy,  and  the  pudding,  instead  of  being 
a  delightful  addition  ox  finale  to  the  din- 
ner, is  a  too  hard  or  too  soft  mass  of  in- 
sipid substance.  We  know  that  there  is 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  adulteration 
done  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
food  materials,  but  it  mainly  affects  the 
chemicals  and  spices  and  condiments  used 
by  the  majority  of  people.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  adulterating  materials  are  not 
less  injurious  essentially  than  the  soda, 
cream  of  tartar,  pepper,  mustard,  ginger, 
mace,  alcohol,  vinegar,  etc.,  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  the  essential  fac- 
tors of  baking-powder,  flavors,  and  condi- 
ments. There  is  too  much  competition- 
In  trade  nowadays  for  manufacturers 
and  merchants  to  trifle  with  the  quality 
of  staple  food  products ;  and  in  our  large 
cities  grain,  flour,  and  meal  are  subject  to 


a  S3rstematic  inspection  which  determines 
quality  and  price.  Living  in  a  commu- 
nity by  no  means  renowned  for  its  con- 
veniences, I  -could  say  a  word  about  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  household  sup- 
plies, but  I  have  found  that  by  exercising 
care  and  a  little  patience  the  necessary 
food  materials,  at  least,  can  be  obtained, 
of  good  quality.  Hence,  when  I  hear 
people  complaining  of  heavy  bread,  sod- 
den biscuits,  unsavory  porridge,  etc.,  I 
can  not  help  attributing  the  fault  to  the 
cook  and  not  to  the  articles  which  the 
grocer  sent  home.  There  are  a  few 
housekeepers  I  know,  whose  slender 
means  compel  them  to  live  very  economi- 
cally, who  always  have  splendid  bread 
and  cake,  and  they  do  not  buy  "  gilt- 
edged  "  flour  either. 

Perhaps  a  score  of  my  acquaintances 
have  tried  to  make  graham  gems,  but 
half  of  them  have  failed  or  given  up  the 
endeavor.  One,  a  most  worthy  lady,  so 
far  as  my  society  knowledge  of  her  goes, 
has  obtained  advice  repeatedly  on  the 
method  of  preparing  and  baking  the 
gems,  but  failed  every  time  she  attempt- 
ed to  make  them.  Yet  to  one  whx) 
knows  how,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  much 
easier  than  the  long  and  varied  process 
of  making  leavened  bread.  In  some 
hygienic  cures  gems  are  made  daily  of 
wheat  or  oatmeal,  or  com -meal,  and 
hundreds  at  a  time,  and  they  come  on 
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the  table  warm,  aromatic,  light  as  a 
sponge,  and  delightfully  toothsome.  I 
have  sat  at  the  table  of  a  well-to-do 
family  where  the  linen,  china,  glass,  cut- 
lery, etc.,  were  unexceptionable,  but  the 
food  intolerable,  even  such  an  article  as 
oatmeal  porridge  being  brought  on  the 
table  in  such  a  half-cooked,  half-burned 
state  as  to  nauseate  a  stomach  accus- 
tomed to  the  appetizing  product  of  a 
double  boiler.  Porridges  of  oatmeal, 
crushed  wheat,  barley,  or  hominy,  are 
among  the  simplest  dishes  one  can  pre- 
pare, but  perfection  in  them  requires 
that  the  cook  shall  know  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  grains  and  their  "  be- 
havior," as  the  chemists  say,  in  contact 
with  water.  I  know  some  people  who 
serve  oatmeal  at  the  breakfast-table,  after 
boiling  it  less  than  an  hour;  certainly 
were  it  not  for  the  disguise  which  heat, 
milk,  and  sugar  throw  over  the  raw  mess, 
they  could  not  swallow  it.  Yet  I  believe 
that  people  who  can  eat  rare  (raw)  beef- 
steak, with  its  coagulum  of  albumen 
which  the  frying-pan  has  rendered  insolu- 
ble, can  tutor  their  palates  into  accepting 
any  food  in  association  with  the  mustard- 
pot  and  sauce-bottle. 

I  heard  a  while  ago  that  the  chief  cook 
in  a  certain  Boston  hotel  received  a 
lai^r  salary  than  a  Cabinet  minister,  and 
that  first-class  cooks  in  our  better  restau- 
rants were  in  much  better  financial  con- 
dition than  the  average  professional  man. 
I  don't  wonder  at  this,  for  people  who 
know  the  difference  between  well-cooked 
food  and  spoiled  food  materials  will,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  pay  for  the  service  of 
a  skillful  cook.  Hotel  and  restaurant 
men  know  that  it  pays  to  keep  a  first- 
class  man  in  the  kitchen.  Science,  art, 
experience,  are  just  as  necessary  to  be  a 
good  cook,  as  they  are  indispensable 
factors  to  the  artist  who  would  secure  a 
high  reputation.  A  plantation  "mam- 
my "  will  turn  out  a  delicious  corn-cake 
from  her  primitive  skillet  set  over  the 
live  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  while  a  cultured 
New  England  housekeeper  would  prob- 
ably fail  several  times  in  her  first  endeav- 
ors to  produce  a  like  result.    Mammy 


knows  how  to  do  it,  />.,  she  kiiowg  the 
kind  of  corn-meal  that  will  make  good 
cake,  the  degree  of  heat  necessary,  and 
the  way  in  which  water  should  be  min- 
gled with  the  meal.  She  has  "dar  sper- 
ence ''  about  the  baking ;  how  the  cake 
looks  under  the  operation,  and  when  it's 
"just  gone  done."  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  time  society  fully  understood 
the  fact  that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  be  a 
good  cook;  the  endless  train  of  stom- 
achic ills  people  are  suffering  on  account 
of  their  daily  exposure  to  spoiled  stuff 
from  the  kitchen  should  awaken  them  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing what  is  good  for  them.  Every  man 
and  every  woman  of  mature  years  should 
be  enough  of  a  *  physiologist  to  judge 
what  is  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the 
body,  and  could  I  have  the  ordering  of 
the  curriculum  in  our  public  schools,  !• 
should  place  high  on  the  list  practical 
instruction  in  dietetic  physiology. 


8TBWBD  ORBBN  CORK. 

Cut  the  fcralD  from  the  cob,  and  stew  fifteen 
minutes  in  boiling  water ;  tben  pour  off  most  of 
the  water,  cover  with  cold  milk,  and  stew  untU 
very  tender.  Salt  moderately,  to  replace  the 
loss  by  water. 

GBBBN  OOBN  FBITTBRS. 

Qrate  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and  allow  two 
eggs  to  one  pint  of  the  com,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk  or  creanu  Beat  the  eg^  well,  add  the 
com  by  degrees,  beating  hard,  then  the  cream  or 
milk ;  thicken  with  just  flour  enough  to  hold  the 
Ingredients  together— about  one  tablespoonf  ul  to 
two  eggs  is  sufficient  Cook  on  an  oiled  griddle, 
like  batter-KUikes. 

SUCCOTASH. 

This  Indian  dish,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
usually  made  of  green  com  and  Lima  beans, 
although  green  string  or  butter  beans  may  be 
used.  Have  a  third  more  com  than  beans.  After 
the  former  ha?  been  cut  from  the  cob  and  the 
beans  prepared,  put  the  beans  into  boiling  water, 
enough  to  cover  them,  no  more,  and  cook  one 
hour  before  adding  the  com ;  then  proceed  as 
for  stewed  com.  Lastly,  thicken  with  one  ten- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch,  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
milk.  Boil  up  once  and  pour  in  a  deep  vegetable- 
dish. 

RIOB  CAKBS. 

1  cup  of  cold  boiled  rice. 
1  pint  of  flour. 
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1  teaspoon  fill  of  salt 

^  egl?8«  beaten  light. 

li  pints  of  milk. 

Beat  all  toji^ther  well,  and  bake  on  a  hot  grid- 
dle in  muffln-rlngs,  or  in  any  form  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

BAKSD  TOMATOES.— JJTOTHBB  BBCIPB, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Phbbnolooiojll, 
several  recipes  were  ^ven  for  tomatoes.  As  the 
season  for  this  excellent  fmit  in  its  freshness 
direct  from  the  garden  is  not  quite  over,  I  add 
another,  and  equally  simple,  way  of  treating 
thorn,  by  some  considered  the  nicest :  Cut  the 
tomatoes,  plump  and  ripe  ones,  in  halves,  and 
lay  them  in  a  baking  dish ;  cover  with  a  layer  of 
bread  crumbs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  some  well- 
thopped  parsley,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

VBUIT  MUJrFUlS. 

Mix  equal  parte  of  well-cooked  rice,' Graham 
flour  B,  oatmeal  and  water,  and  bake  in  muflin- 
rings  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  cakes  will 
slip  from  the  rings  without  sticking.  Then, 
*whOe  hot,  split  in  halves,  and  on  one  place  ripe 
fruit,  lightly  sprinkled  with  sugar ;  immediately 
place  over  it  the  other  half.  When  all  are  thus 
fruited,  cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve. 

MIXBD  FBUIT  SAUOB. 

One  part  quince,  two  parts  pears,  three  parts 
apples — all  pared,  cored,  and  quartered.  Stew 
the  quinces  and  pears  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle 
until  tender,  then  add  the  apples ;  sweeten  and 
mix  well  together.  Serve  cold.  If  the  apples 
are  sweet,  less  sugar  will  be  necessary.  If  well 
cooked,  this  sauce  will  keep  in  good  condition 
several  weeks,  but  only  in  a  close  Jar  or  pot,  and 
in  a  cool  pantry. 

OBAFB  PUDDIKO  SAUOE. 

Stew  Concord  or  Isabella  grapes  with  enough 
water  to  cover  them  fifteen  minutes,  then  rub 
them  through  a  colander ;  thicken  slightly  with 
cornstarch  or  sifted  Graham  fiour,  and  sweeten 
according  to  the  acidity  of  the  grapes. 

GBAPE  JELLT. 

BoU  the  grapes  until  soft,  then  rub  them 
through  a  flour-sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon 
twice.  Boll  the  Juice  and  pulp  twenty  minutes ; 
add  hat  sugar  In  the  proportion  of  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  to  a  pint  of  the  Juice  ;  now  boil  five 
minutes,  and  immediately  remove  from  the  fire 
and  pour  Into  Jelly-glasses  which  have  been 
standing  in  hot  water.  Cranberry  Jelly  can  be 
made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Jam.— Some  prefer  grape  Jam  to  Jelly  made  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Take  well-ripened  grapes 
for  Jam  and  stow  them  until  soft  Strain  out 
the  seeds  and  skins,  and  to  each  quart  of  the 


pulp  add  one  pint  of  white  sugar.  Boil  one 
hour,  stirring  it  to  keep  from  burning.  Seal  up 
in  glass  Jars  or  cans.  The  piocess  for  Jam  is,  if 
anything,  easier  than  for  Jelly,  but  care  is  required 
for  a  thoroughly  satbfactory  result 

QnmOE  MABMALADB. 

Pare  the  fruit,  removing  all  blemishes,  and  put 
It  on  to  cook  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  with  water 
enough  to  cover  them.  When  they  boil  up,  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  quinces.  Cook  until  the  fruit  assumes  a 
smooth  mass,  stirring  frequently  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  turning  the  quinces  up  from  the  bottom 
to  prevent  burning.  Pour  Into  stone  Jars  when 
done,  and  cover  and  tie  up  closely  when  cold. 
Set  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Bakbd  Qudices  make  an  excellent  side-dish. 
They  are  prepared  in  the  simple  manner  of 
apples— the  core  being  scooped  out  and  the 
opening  filled  with  sugar.  Considerable  time  is 
required  to  bake  them  properly,  as  they  must  be 
kept  in  the  oven  until  thoroughly  tender. 

MIBA  BATON. 


Moral  Effect  of  Tea,  Coffee,  etc. 
— ^That  eminent  German  physician.  Dr. 
Bock,  whose  opinions  are  so  often  quoted 
in  sanitary  channels,  writes  with  reference 
to  the  moral  influence  of  the  favorite  bev- 
erages of  society  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  nervousness  and  peevishness  of  our 
times  are  chiefly  attributable  to  tea  and  cof- 
fee ;  the  digestive  organs  of  confirmed  coffee- 
drinkers  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  derange- 
ment, which  reacts  on  the  brain,  producing 
fretful  and  crying  moods.  Fine  ladies  ad- 
dicted to  strong  coffee  have  a  characteristic 
temper,  which  I  might  describe  as  a  mania 
for  acting  the  persecuted  saint.  The  snap- 
pish, petulant  humor  of  the  Chinese  can 
certainly  be  ascribed  to  their  immoderate 
fondness  for  tea.  Beer  is  brutalizing,  wine 
impassions,  whisky  infuriates,  but  eventu- 
ally unmans.  The  alcoholic  drinks,  com- 
bined with  a  flesh  and  fat  diet,  totally  sub- 
jugate the  moral  man,  unless  their  influence 
be  counteracted  by  violent  exercise ;  but 
with  sedentary  habits  they  produce  those 
unhappy  flesh  sponges,  which  may  be 
studied  in  metropolitan  bachelor  halls,  but 
better  yet  in  wealthy  convents.  The  soul 
that  may  still  linger  in  a  fat  Austrian  abbot 
is  functional  to  his  body  only  as  salt  is  to 
pork — in  preventing  imminent  putrefaction." 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


A  Wew  Race  of  People  In  Rus- 
sia.— In  the  Revue  Scientifyue^  Mr.  G.  Le 
Bon  speaks  of  a  hitherto  unknown  people 
inhabiting  an  obscure  part  of  Russia.  Pecul- 
iar circumstances  having  induced  the  author 
to  visit  the  Tatras  Mountains,  a  very  remark- 
able region,  and  one  very  little  known,  since 
he  was  apparently  the  first  to  traverse  it,  he 
found  there  a  territory  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  steep  mountains  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  speaking  a  different  language  from 
the  nations  surrounding  them,  and  with 
whom  they  had  no  intercourse.  These  peo- 
ple, although  less  than  a  century  ago  given 
up  to  brigandage,  as  the  author  learned  in 
his  study  of  them,  are  now  very  industrious 
and  honest.  In  spite  of  a  climate  so  harsh 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme north  to  find  a  similar  one  ;  in  spite  of 
a  very  infertile  soil ;  and  in  spite  of  an  al- 
most Lacedaemonian  diet,  consisting  mainly 
of  oats,  milk,  and  water,  they  are  living  in  a 
most  remarkable  state  of  prosperity.  They 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  all  their  neigh- 
bors in  their  external  aspect,  in  their  quick 
intelligence,  and  in  their  artistic  and  literary 
tendencies. 

The  villages  inhabited  by  these  new  people 
are  situated  in  the  territory  called  Podhale, 
at  the  foot  of  the  above-named  mountains. 
This  territory,  as  before  stated,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  steep  mountains, 
difficult  of  access,  is  almost  as  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  an  island 
in  mid-ocean. 

As  regards  its  origin,  Mr.  Le  Bon  thinks 
the  original  stock  was  Polish,  which  in  past 
ages  became  intermixed  with  individuals 
coming  from  different  peoples.  In  isolating 
itself  more  and  more,  and  not  uniting  with 
outsiders,  and  in  constantly  being  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  same  environment  and 
of  the  same  selection,  the  primitive  agglom- 
eration has  become  more  and  more  homoge- 
neous and  finally  formed  a  new  race,  whose 
homogeneity  may  possibly  still  increase,  but 
which  already  possesses  common  hereditary 
characters  that  permit  it  to  be  clearly  differ- 
entiated from  all  surrounding  races. 

How  to  Build  a  Non-Smokinir 

Chimney.— The  chief  point  is  to  make  the 
throat  not  less  than  four  inches  broad  and 
twelve  long ;  then  the  chimney  should  be 
abruptly  enlarged  so  as  to  double  the  size, 
and  so  continued  for  one  foot  or  more ;  then 
it  may  be  gradually  tapered  off,  as  desired. 
But  the  inside  of  the  chimney,  throughout 
its  whole  length  to  the  top,  should  be  plaster- 
ed very  smooth  with  good  mortar,  which  will 
harden  with  age.  The  area  of  a  chimney 
should  be  at  least  half  a  square  foot,  and  no 
flues  less  than  sixty  square  inches.  The  best 
shape  for  a  chimney  is  circular,  or  many- 
sided,  as  giving  less  friction  (brick  is  the  best 


material,  as  it  is  a  non-conductor),  and  the 
higher  above  the  roof  the  better. 

How   the   Sun    Produces    Heat 

AND  Light. — In  a  communication  to  a  Buf- 
falo paper.  Dr.  H.  R.  Rogers  says  that  sci- 
ence at  the  present  time  admits  of  four 
different  explanations  of  the  production  of 
sun-light  and  sun-heat,  viz.:  i.  Combustion 
of  cosmical  substances  falling  into  the  sun. 
2.  Arrest  of  motion  of  such  cosmical  sub- 
stances. 3.  Contraction  of  the  solar  mass.*  4. 
Dissociation  of  compound  bodies  in  the  sun's 
substance.  He  holds  that  the  first  hypothe- 
sis, that  of  **  combustion,"  is  virtually  given 
up  by  scientists  on  account  of  its  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  fuel  problem  is  too  intricate 
for  the  finite  mind.  The  second,  the  so-called 
mechanical  hypothesis,  is  held  in  greatest 
favor  by  scientists  to-day,  as  best  accounting 
for  the  phenomena,  or  as  being  least  vulner- 
able to  objections.  This  hypothesis  presup- 
poses the  presence  in  space  of  an  incalculable 
supply  of  ponderous  masses  all  roving  loose- 
ly and  by  chance  until,  falling  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  they  are  drawn  thereto 
with  such  momentum  that  the  concussion 
gives  rise  to  inconceivable  light  and  heat. 
But  Dr.  Rogers  believes  that  such  existence 
of  ponderable  matter,  away  from  the  influ- 
ences of  gravity,  moving  about  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  assumed  to  follow  the  attraction 
of  the  nearest  stellar  system,  can  hardly  be 
credited  by  philosophic  minds.  The  supposi- 
tion that  old,  useless  worlds,  comets,  meteors, 
etc.4  are  attracted  to  the  sun  to  be  utilized 
for  the  production  of  its  light  and  heat,  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
sound  philosophy.  The  inevitable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sun's  dimensions,  which  would 
occur  from  the  accretions  resulting  from  this 
method,  would  also  prove  fatal  to  this  hy- 
pothesis. An  exact  knowledge  of  the  sun 
for  centuries  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
disclosed  a  change  of  radius  in  the  earth's 
orbit ;  a  necessary  consequence  of  any  change 
in  the  sun's  bulk.  The  third  hypothesis, 
"  the  contraction  of  the  solar  ma^s,"  imply- 
ing a  progressive  diminution  of  that  body, 
finds  the  same  objections  which  lie  against 
its  progressive  augmentation.  The  fourth, 
"dissociation  of  compound  bodies  in  the 
sun's  substance,"  depends  upon  the  process 
of  combustion,  and  is,  therefore,  open  to  the 
objections  already  mentioned.  Each  of  the 
foregoing  hypotheses  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  inexorable  law  of  conservation 
of  force.  According  to  the  decree  of  that 
law,  whatever  is  received  by  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  an  equivalent  for  the  same  must 
again  be  returned  from  the  earth  to  the  sun 
to  the  uttermost  fraction.  No  hypothesis 
based  upon  any  other  foundation  can  stand. 
Dr.  Rogers's  theory  of  the  cause  of  solar 
light  is  a  magnetic  one.   He  believes  that  the 
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sun  and  earth  are  gigantic  fountains  of  mag- 
netic influence,  continually  acting  and  react- 
ing upon  each  other,  and  that  this  view  gives 
to  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  their 
clearest  and  fullest  interpretations. 

Why  the  Glow-worms  Olo\¥.— 

A  French  scientist,  M.  Jousset  de  Liellesme, 
claims  to  have  discovered  that  the  glow  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a  spontaneous  action,  and 
that  the  little  insect  has  the  same  object  in 
glowing  that  some  Parisian  ladies  have  in 
displaying  certain  ribbon-streamers,  which 
are  very  appropriately  called  **  suivezmoi."  It 
has  long  been  kn'own  that  the  female  glow- 
worm alone  understands  the  art  of  glowing 
ex(feedingly  well,  though  the  male  and  even ' 
the  larva  possess  some  of  this  phosphores- 
cence. Some  earlier  scientists  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  glowing  apparatus  in  the 
female  served  the  purpose  of  favoring  the 
fructification  of  the  eggs,  in  so  far  as  the 
male  was  attracted  from  the  distance  by  the 
phosphorescent  light  of  the  female.  But  it 
was  left  to  our  prosaic  age  to  discover  that 
the  light  was  produced  by  an  essentially 
spontaneous  action.  The  naturalist  made  an 
incision  in  the  head  of  the  female  glow-worm 
with  the  impression  that  this  animal  has  an 
org^n  in  the  head  which  controls  his  action, 
•  and  the  phosphorescent  light  at  once  ceased, 
but  it  returned — and  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  the  experiment — every  time  that 
the  action  of  the  brain  or  of  the  central 
nervous  organ  was  irritated  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  electricity. 

Paris  Green  and  Birds.— A  writer 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  in  using  paris 
green  people  are  doing  more  than  they  in- 
tended ;  they  are  killing  the  birds.  He  savs  : 
*'  The  swallows  no  longer  build  their  nests  in 
my  barn  or  sweep  my  meadows  from  other 
barns.  The  catbird's  cry  is  seldom  heard, 
that  used  to  frequent  the  potato  fields,  as  I 
thought,  for  bugs,  and  have  known  him  to 
pull  up  corn,  take  the  wire-worm  that  was 
eating  it  and  leave  the  com.  The  kingbirds 
are  not  so  numerous,  nor  are  other  strictly 
insect  -  eaters.  The  Irishman,  fresh  over, 
tried  to  grasp  a  paving-stone  to  throw  at  the 
attacking  dog,  but  found  it  fast.  'Strange 
country,  this ;  the  dogs  let  loose  and  the 
stones  tied  in  the  streets.'  So  now  the  ver- 
min are  let  loose  and  the  birds  killed  by  the 
poisoned  insects  on  the  wing  or  otherwise. 
The  canker-worm  used  to  be  kept  in  perfect 
subjection  on  my  trees  by  these  winged 
policemen  ;  but  now  many  of  the  trees  are 
stripped  to  the  death,  and  I  hear  the  same 
complaint  from  other  localities.  '  A  nation 
can  do  without  rice,  but  it  can't  do  without 
righteousness,'  said  Dr.  Stebbins  in  1861  ; 
and  we  can  do  without  potatoes  at  least  for 
two  or  three  years  better,  I  believe,  than  we 
can  do  without  the  insect-eating  birds.'* 

A  Mew  IVar  of    Figrhtlnv  Con. 

SUMPTION.— The  Reno  Journal  tells  of  the 
case  of  A.   H.   Barnes,  of   that  city,  who 


fights  off  consumption  by  wearing  a  silver 
tube,  which  passes'  between  the  ribs  into  the 
lungs.  In  1849,  Mr.  Barnes,  then  living  in 
Sycamore,  DeKalb  County,  Illinois,  was  de- 
clared an  incurable  consumptive.  The  lung 
was  tapped  and  he  recovered.  In  1863  he 
was  again  taken  down  by  the  disease,  when 
he  once  more  resorted  to  the  tube,  and  has 
worn  it  constantly  ever  since.  There  is  a 
daily  discharge  of  matter.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a 
man  of  very  regular  and  temperate  habits, 
does  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  nor  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind,  hardly  ever  uses  any 
medicine,  excepting  sometimes  a  little  iron 
for  the  blood ;  is  always  feeling  well  when 
the  hole  in  his  side  is  open,  sometimes  feel- 
ing  a  heaviness  there,  but  has  got  tised  to 
that.  This  case  is  certainly  worthy  the  special 
attention  of  medical  men.  It  seemed  to  give 
a  man  a  new  lease  of  life,  even  when  ap- 
parently as  good  as  dead.  When  Mr.  Barnes 
conceived  the  idea  of  tapping  his  lung,  all 
the  physicians  but  one  counted  it  as  a  thing 
that  would  prove  fatal.  However,  he  per- 
suaded one  to  perform  the  operation.  In 
1863,  Mr.  Barnes  was  in  Honey  Lake  valley, 
and  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Now, 
again,  the  resident  physicians  were  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  an  incision,  and  after  repeated 
appeals  for  an  operation,  which  was  refused, 
Mr.  Barnes  borrowed  a  lance  and  cut  open 
his  side  himself.  He  then  inserted  a  catheter, 
and  drawing  off  nearly  a  quart  of  matter, 
immediate  relief  was  found.  The  cough  and 
expectoration  stopped  almost  instantly,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  was  soon  upon  his  feet  again. 
Thus  he  has  prolonged  his  life  for  over  thirty 
years. 

Paradoxes  In  IVature  and  Sei* 

ENCE. — The  water  which  drowns  us  can  be 
walked  upon  as  ice.  The  bullet  which,  fired 
from  a  musket,  carries  death  will  be  harm- 
less if  ground  to  dust  before  being  fired.  A 
cr3rstallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  so  grace- 
ful in  its  fragrance,  a  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  though  readily  volatile,  is  a 
compound  substance,  containing  exactly  the 
same  elements,  and  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions, as  the  gas  with  which  we  light  our 
streets.  The  tea  which  we  daily  drink,  with 
benefit  and  pleasure,  produces  palpitations, 
nervous  tremblings,  and  even  paralysis,  if 
taken  in  excess ;  yet  the  peculiar  organip 
agent  called  *'theine,"  to  which  tea  owes  its 
qualities,  may  be  taken  by  itself  (as  theine, 
not  tea)  without  any  appreciable  effect.  The 
water  which  will  allay  our  burning  thirst 
augments  it  when  congealed  into  snow,  so 
that  Captain  Ross  declares  the  natives  of  the 
Arctic  regions  **  prefer  enduring  the  utmost 
extremity  of  thirst  rather  than  attempt  to  re- 
move it  by  eating  snow."  Yet  if  the  snow 
be  melted,  it  becomes  drinkable  water. 
Nevertheless,  although  if  melted  before 
entering  the  mouth  it  assuages  thirst  like 
other  water ;  when  melted  in  the  mouth  it 
has  the  opposite  effect.  To  render  this  para- 
dox more  striking,  we  have  only-  to  remem- 
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ber  that  ice,  which  melts  more  slowly  in  the 
mou^,  is  very  eflScient  in  allaying  thirst. 

Artificial  or  Patent  FerUiizers 

Unnecessary.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  thuS  alludes  to  the  chemi- 
cal manures  of  the  market : 

*'  Recent  statements  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man authorize  the  suspicion  that  we  innocent 
farmers  may  be  victims  of  a  deep-laid  plan, 
concocted  between  the  theorists,  chemists, 
and  fertilizer  manufacturers,  to  enable  the 
latter  to  grow  rich  by  selling  to  us  what  we 
do  not  need,  under  the  vain  pretence  that  the 
purchase  ^ould  enrich  our  soil,  and  thus 
enrich  ourselves,  so  we  should  all  be  rich  and 
happy  together.  It  seems  there  may  be 
serious  doubts  of  the  wisdom,  or  of  the  ne- 
cessity, of  this  policy.  Here  is  Mr.  Geddes, 
a  farmer  of  ripe  experience  and  careful  judg- 
ment, who  concludes,  *  after  more  than  half 
a  century  of  grain  raising  and  mixed  farm- 
ing, that  the  lands  of  New  York  when 
•  properly  managed  do  fully  sustain  their  fer- 
tility without  other  manures  than  may  be 
produced  on  them  by  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  a  proper  amount  of  farm  stock  to 
convert  unsalable  productions  into  manure.* 
This  is  important  information — important 
even  when  qualified  by  Mr.  Geddes'  state- 
ment, that  he  does  not  refer  to  sterile  soils, 
but  to  'the  true  wheat  lands  of  New  York.' 
Though  a  serious  blow,  this  does  not  quite 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  my  theory,  because 
the  lands  in  question  may  resemble  those 
exhaustless  deposits  above  alluded  to,  which 
practically  have  no  bottom  to  them. 

"But  here  comes  another  successful  farmer 
from  another  State— Mr.  T.  B.  Terry— de- 
scribing his  experience  with  a  little  farm  of 
thirty-five  acres  cultivated,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  dispensation,  twelve 
years  ago,  was  the  poorest  in  town — starva- 
tion poor.  Yet  this  little  farm — with'  the 
contributing  aid  of  twenty  other  acres  equally 
sterile,  excepting  a  muck  swamp,  the  contents 
of  which  are  used  as  an  absorbent  for 
manure — '  has  paid  for  all  the  improvements 
made  on  it ;  paid  for  a  large  stock  of  latest 
improved  tools ;  supported  a  good  •  sized 
family,  and  furnished  the  farmer  thousands 
of  dollars  besides  ! '  Not  only  this,  the  farm 
has  transformed  itself  from  abject  poverty 
to  high  fertility,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  $200 
an  acre  ;  and  Mr.  Terry  proposes  that  it  shall 
do  better  still !  And  it  has  done,  and  is 
doing  this,  without  the  help  of  a  single  dol- 
lar's worth  of  phosphates  or  commercial 
fertilizers — simply  by  a  judicious  system  of 
rotation,  stock  feeding,  and  a  muck  com- 
post ! " 

Grape  Sngpar  Inferior  to  Cane 

Sugar. — At  the  last  Convention  of  American 
Druggists,  Mr.  C.  B.  Allaire,  of  Illinois, 
read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  glucose  sugar  as 
a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  in  pharmaceutical 
operations,  in  which  he  stated  that  such  sub- 
stitution is  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  grape 
fugar  is  objectionable  from  its  lack  of  sweet- 


ness. Thus  it  fails  to  mask  the  drug  as 
effectually  as  cane  sug^r.  Besides,  the 
syrups  made  with  grape  sugar,  in  which 
organic  matters  are  contained,  are  ■  more 
liable  to  mould  and  ferment,  because  grape 
sugar,  being  less  soluble  than  cane  sugar,  the 
syrups  are  of  lower  specific  gravity. 

After  the  reading  of  'this  paper,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Eberl,  of  Peoria,  111.,  gave  very  interesting 
information  on  the  manufacture  of  grape 
sugar.  Explaining  its  use  as  an  adulterant 
to  cane  sugar,  he  said  many  dealers  say  they 
do  not  mix  glucose  with  their  cane  sugar, 
while  in  fact  they  do  mix  grape  sugar  with  it. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glucose,  the  corn  is 
first  converted  into  a  soluble  starch,  then  into 
dextrine,  and  this  into  glucose,  and  continu- 
ing the  process  it  is  finally  wholly  made  into 
grape  sugar.  The  dense  syrup  which  is  sold 
as  glucose  is  more  properly  a  dextrine  syrup, 
and  contains  in  one  hundred  parts  of  solid 
contents  about  sixty  parts  of  dextrine,  and 
forty  of  grape  sugar.  In  the  manufacture  of 
grape  sugar,  the  process  being  carried  on 
hirther,  converts  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  material  into  sugar,  and  leaves  only 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  dextrine,  and  this 
is  die  usual  commercial  grape  sugar  sold. 
In  glucose  or  the  liquid  variety  there  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  grains  of  lime  in  the 
gallon.  The  lime  may  be  entirely  removed. 
Sulphurous  acid  is  sometimes  used  to  bleach 
the  sugar  in  the  manufacture,  and  this  fre- 
quently leaves  its  odor  in  the  sugar. 

The  Asteroids. — ^The  number  of  as- 
teroids that  have  been  discovered  is  now  over 
220.  Recent  researches  by  Herr  Hornstein 
(communicated  to  the  Vienna  Academy)  ap- 
pear to  prove  that  the  number  of  those  with 
a  diameter  of  over  25  geographical  miles  is 
extremely  small,  and  that  probably  all  such 
were  discovered  before  1859.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  asteroids  with  a  diame- 
ter less  than  five  miles  seems  also  to  be  very 
small,  at  least  in  the  parts  of  the  asteroid 
zone  next  Mars ;  in  the  outer  regions  next 
Jupiter  there  may  be  more.  Most  of  the  as- 
teroids seem  to  have  a  diameter  between  5 
and  15  miles.  The  average  number  with  a 
diameter  of  5  to  10  miles  discovered  annually 
within  the  last  twenty  years  is  about  three  ; 
the  number  of  those  of  10  to  15  miles  diameter 
about  16.  Thus,  should  no  telescopes  more 
powerful  than  the  present  ones  be  used  in 
future  search,  we  may  expect  but  a  moderate 
*'  find  "  of  asteroids  with  diameters  under  5  or 
over  15  geographical  miles,  while  a  consider- 
able increase  of  those  with  diameters  of  5  to 
1 5  miles  may  be  looked  for.  It  further  appears 
that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  asteroids  of  5 
to  10  miles  diameter  the  improvement  of  op- 
tical instruments  and  star  maps  has  resulted 
in  no  great  increase  of  annual  discoveries  in 
the  inner  zone  ;  such  an  increase  is  observed 
only  in  the  outer  zone.  Within  certain  zone 
limits  there  is  an  increase  of  the  average 
number  of  yearly  discoveries  with  the  time 
and  with  distance  from  the  sun. 
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ISTEAV    YORK, 

OCTOBER,    1882. 


WHO    ARE    PHRENOLOGISTS? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  asks  us  with  much 
earnestness  to  give  him  the  names 
of  twelve  "great"  men  who  believe  in 
Phrenology.  A  fair  question  we  must 
admit,  while  at  the  same  time  it  awakens 
the  suspicion  that  the  inquirer  has  not 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  scope  of  phrenological  science. 
Assuming,  then,  that  he  is  but  a  begin- 
ner, we  shall  endeavor  to  assure  him  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  science  by 
such  references  as  shall  be  deemed  re- 
sponsive to  his  request. 

In  the  matter  of  belief  in  Phrenology 
the  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  be- 
lief in  Christianity;  there  are  certain  fun- 
damental principles  which  are  accepted 
without  question,  but  when  details,  minor 
points  of  experience  and  application  are 
considered,  there  appear  differences  of 
opinion.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
for  the  two  subjects  are  of  indefinite 
scope,  and  a  thousand  phases  of  opinion, 
and  a  thousand  impressions  derived  me- 
diately or  immediately  through  observa- 
tion and  reflection  contribute  to  individ- 
ual difference  of  view.  Take  any  one  of 
the  physical  sciences,  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  astronomy,  which  are  immensely 


circumscribed  in  comparison  with  the 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  and  we  find 
the  "doctors"  differing  much  with  re- 
spect to  fundamentals  even.  Authority 
takes  issue  with  authority  regarding  the 
position  of  strata,  the  constitution  of  the 
sun,  the  nature  of  light  movement.  We 
have  but  to  read  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions of  a  scientific  society  to  find  that 
learned  men  in  the  same  field  of  study 
may  be  widely  divergent  in  opinion  on 
the  significance  of  data  which  they  gen- 
erally accept.  Nevertheless,  because  one 
geologist  differs  from  another;  or  one 
naturalist  from  another,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  either  being  a  geologist 
or  naturalist.  Scientific  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  a  department  pay  little  re-r 
gard'to  other  departments  of  science, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  physical 
investigations  are,  as  a  class,  quite  un- 
concerned about  matters  psychological. 
Hence  their  affirmation  or  denial  of  pre- 
mises advanced  by  psychologists  is  of 
little  real  importance.  We  include  under 
the  term  psychologists  all  who  make  the 
nature  of  mind  their  special  field  of  in- 
quiry. Now  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  men, 
great  and  small,  who  have  given  some 
attention  to  mental  studies  are  phrenolo- 
gists of  one  stripe  or  another.  They  can 
not  help  being  phrenologists.  All  well- 
informed  men  with  whom  we  have  had 
any  acquaintance,  to  the  extent  of  nine- 
teen-twentieths  at  least,  could  fairly  be 
enrolled  under  the  phrenological  banner. 
Many  say,  "  I  believe  in  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  as  set  forth  by  writers  like  Fer- 
rierl  or  Bastian,  or  Broca,  or  Luys."  In- 
deed, we  answer,  then  you  believe  like 
ourselves  that  the  brain  is  a  multiple 
organ  with  several  distinct  centers  in 
correspondence  with  the  several  distinct 
classes  of  mental  operation.    "  But  these 
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men  differ  from  you  in  their  assignment 
of  functional  centers."  Not  so  much  as 
you  think;  and  they  differ  considerably 
among  themselves — in  fact  they  are  busied 
especially  with  the  functional  centres  of 
animal  brains,  or  with  the  relation  of  part 
to  part — ^the  substantial  structure— or  how 
the  nervous  organism  of  man  is  develop- 
ed, and  its  analogies  in  the  ape,  dog,  cat, 
etc.  When  it  comes  to  the  psychical  re- 
lations of  the  brain  they  have  little  to 
say,  and  their  definitions  are  involved 
and  lacking  in  systematic  lucidity.  They 
are  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  dis- 
ciples of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  yet  appro- 
priate the  essence  of  their  teachings,  and 
now  and  then  announce  as  new,  a  dis- 
covery in  brain  structure  or  function, 
amid  an  avalanche  of  technicalities,which 
was  clearly  and  modestly  set  forth  by 
those  old  doctors.  Ferrier,  of  London, 
in  his  extensively  circulated  work  describ- 
ing his  experiments  with  the  galvanic 
battery  on  the  brains  of  animals,  says 
that  the  phrenologists  have  good  rea- 
son for  locating  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties in  the  anterior  lobes.  Benedikt,  of 
Vienna,  sa3rs  that  a  wide  base  of  brain, 
especially  in  the  lateral  region,  with  a 
comparatively  small,  depressed  crown  is 
peculiar  to  criminals,  agreeing  with 
phrenologists.  Bastlan  says  that  fineness 
of  fibre  and  subdivision  of  convolutions 
are  indications  of  mental  refinement  and 
high  capacity.  So  do  phrenologists. 
Maudsley  insists  that  character  is  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance,  and  is  shown  in 
the  organization,  especially  that  of  the 
nervous  system.  So  do  phrenologists  in- 
sist on  this  biological  fact,  and  thus  we 
might  go  on  and  cover  the  whole  field  of 
phrenology  and  more. 

The  inquirer,  if  he  were  to  sound  the 
learned  of  his  acquaintance  in  a  skillful 


manner  would  find  that  most  of  them 
are,  so  far  as  belief  in  the  nature  of  the 
brain  is  concerned,  phrenologists,  al- 
though they  might  not  accept  the  name. 
We  have  again  and  again  unexpectedly 
discovered  a  physician's  or  minister's 
hearty  acceptance  of  our  science  without 
any  inquiry,  having  the  impression  that 
he  was  arrayed  among  its  opponents^  so 
called.  Some  of  the  prominent  men  in 
literature  and  science  who  have  distinctly 
shown  their  confidence  in  the  principles 
of  Phrenology  as  an  agent  of  culture  and 
progress,  are  the  following :  Dr.  Nahum 
Capen,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Charles  Rouvin* 
author,  of  Paris;  Prof.  Amos  Dean,  of 
the  Albany  University,  lately  deceased; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Wieting,  of  Syracuse;  Hon. 
Clark  Mills,  Sculptor,  of  Washington; 
Dr.  H.  T.  Buttolph,  Superintendent  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  N.  J. ;  Dr. 
Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  The  late 
Horace  Greeley,  and  Mr.  Emerson,  were 
strong  friends  of  it,  and  also  Mr.  Bryant, 
the  poet.  If  our  inquiring  correspondent 
and  the  reader  will  look  into  the  little 
pamphlet  on  "  Indications  of  Character," 
they  will  find  other  names  of  prominent 
men  who  have  shown  by  their  own  dec- 
larations an  unmistakable  interest  in  the 
phase  of  mental  science  which  bears  the 
name  of  Phrenology. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  ADVICE. 

A  YOUNG  man  consulted  us  to-day 
with  regard  to  his  future,  and  after 
hearing  what  we  had  to  say,  inquired, 
"Would  I  make  a  Phrenologist?"  We 
replied :  Yes,  you  could  become  a  good 
phrenologist.  Do  you  wish  to  prepare 
yourself  for  this  vocation  ?  "  Well,"  re- 
turned he,  "  I  had  been  thinking  of  the 
ministry.    My  grandmother's  last  words 
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to  me,  before  she  died,  were  the  wish 
that  I  should  become  a  phrenologist." 

You  would  be  a  minister  in  a  very  wide 
sphere,  we  said,  if  you  entered  with*  an 
earnest  purpose  upon  the  duties  of  the 
phrenologist,  for  the  work  he  has  to  do 
is  that  of  the  teacher  and  missionary  and 
reformer.  If  your  leaning  is  strong  to- 
ward the  ministry,  we  advise  you  to  enter 
it,  but  learn  what  you  can  of  phrenology, 
and  employ  its  principles  in  your  minis- 
terial work,  and  you  will  more  than 
double  your  power  and  influence.  There 
are  a  score  of  ministers  whose  names  we 
could  mention,  who  have  studied  phre- 
nology, and  found  themselves  the  gainers 
by  it  in  capability  for  every  phase  of 
duty. 

The  young  man  was  of  a  type  intellect- 
ually that  the  Christian  ministry  needs 
to-day :  practical,  reflective,  specific,  de- 
cided, thorough-going  and  scrupulous, 
and  he  evidently  desired  to  follow  the 
advice  that  so  earnestly  expressed  the 
interest  of  an  aged  relative  in  a  system 
of  mental  science,  and  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  his  own  preference  and  her 
wish  could  be  practically  associated  with 
the  double  result  of  his  own  improve- 
ment and  the  benefit  of  those  over  whom 
he  might  be  called  to  exercise  the  pas- 
toral function. 

There  is  something  instructive  in  this 
incident  of  a  woman  about  to  die,  point- 
ing a  grandson  to  a  certain  pursuit;  it 
shows  no  capricious  humor,  no  transitory 
notion,  but  a  mature  and  serious  convic- 
tion, founded — are  we  not  warranted  in 
saying?  on  a  life's  experience.  When 
have  we  heard  of  an  aged  woman  sink- 
ing into  the  shadows  of  death  advising  a 
young  man,  in  whom  she  felt  a  maternal 
interest,  to  study  law  or  chemistry,  or  to 
go  into  the  dry-goods  business,  or  to  be- 


come a  carpenter?  Such  materialistic 
vocations  do  not  occupy  the  attention  of 
a  person  of  ripened  age,  whose  hold  on 
life  is  loosing  rapidly ;  the  outlook  then  is 
higher  and  wider  than  narrow  pecuniary 
success,  it  embraces  that  of  the  mind's 
growth,  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  it  sees  in  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties  in  practical  work  for  the 
welfare  of  others  in  mind  and  body,  the 
noblest  employment  of  man. 


THE  ADULTERATION  CRAZE. 
TVyf  R.  ANGELL,  in  the  earnestness  of 
his  investigations,  may  have  over- 
stated the  facts  of  adulteration  a  little, 
or  urged  them  in  terms  somewhat  illogi- 
cal, and  so  given  occasion  for  the  gibes  and 
flings  of  the  critics,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  nearly  everything  in  common 
use  in  the  triturated  or  liquid  form,  espe- 
cially that  deemed  essential  to  the  proper 
furnishing  of  a  modern  dinner-table,  is  de- 
based in  quality  and  substance  by  mixture 
with  cheaper  matter.  The  list  which  Mr. 
Angell  presented  to  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion was  one  of  such  comprehensive  length 
that  after  glancing  through  it  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  mood  akin  to  that  of  an  angry 
man  who  said  of  a  certain  tradesman  of  the 
skin-flint  order,  "  If  he  could  only  bottle 
up  the  atmosphere  he'd  sell  it  by  the 
quart " — as  it  appeared  to  us  that  those 
who  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the 
extremity  of  their  avarice  and  business 
competition  have  cheapened  and  cor- 
rupted them  all.  A  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  years  ago,  in  discussing 
the  character  of  English  taxation,  pre- 
sented it  very  humorously,  thus : 

"  The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top ; 
the  beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed 
horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road ; 
and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his 
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medicine  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent, 
into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per 
cent ,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz 
bed  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent., 
makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pound  stamp, 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary, 
who  has  paid  a  license  of  an  hundred 
oounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him 
10  death.  His  whole  property  is  then 
Immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent  Besides  the  probate*  large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chan- 
cel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then 
^thered  to  his  fathers — to  be  taxed  no 
more." 

We  have  but  to  substitute  the  word 
"adulterated"  for  "taxed"  where  it 
■applies  in  this  graphic  account  of  a  sys- 
tem equally  remarkable  for  its  thorough- 
ness to  make  a  picture  of  a  staf^  of  affairs 
-which  should  not  be  tolerated  i»  our  day. 

Breadstuffs,  like  wheat  flour,  corn  and 
oat-meals,  fortunately  can  not  be  debased 
much  before  the  cheat  is  apparent,  but 
the  materials  used  for  leaven  or  raising 
are  atrociously  adulterated.  This  fact 
may  be  inferred  from  the  controversies 
rife  among  the  manufacturers  of  yeast 
and  baking-powders— the  warfare  being 
carried  on  with  no  abatement  of  intensi- 
ty in  the  advertising  columns  of  newspa- 
pers, both  religious  and  secular.  The 
hygienist  may  growl,  "  Serve  the  people 
right  who  persist  in  injuring  their  bread 
by  deleterious  gases.  Why  don't  they 
«at  it  in  the  proper  form,  sweet  and  pure, 
and  nutritious  ?  " 

The  absiu-d  extreme  to  which  the 
adulteration  of  yeaat  materials  is  carried 
was  amazingly  illustrated  in  an  exchange, 
lately : 

"  An  Illinois  merchant  who  was  taking 
baking-powder  in  bulk  from  a  Chicago 
firm,  called  at  headquarters  the  other  day 
to  say  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  goods. 


" '  I  don't  think  so,'  was  the  reply ;  '  we 
make  the  best  article  sold  in  the  west.' 

"  *  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  more  per- 
fect understanding,'  continued  the  dealer. 
'Now,  then,  you  adulterate  before  you 
send  to  me,  then  I  adulterate  before  I 
ship,  then  the  retailer  adulterates  before 
he  sells,  and  the  consumer  can't  be 
blamed  for  growling.  I  wanted  to  see  if 
we  couldn't  agree  on  some  schedule  to 
be  followed.' 

" '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'"Why,  suppose  you  put  in  ten  per  cent. 
of  chalk,  then  I  put  in  twenty  per  cent, 
of  whitjng,  then  the  retailer  puts  in  thirty 
per  cent,  of  flour ;  that  gives  the  consu- 
mer forty  per  cent,  of  baking-powder, 
and  unless  he's  a  born  hog  he'll  be  per- 
fectly satisfied.  You  see,  if  you  adulter- 
ate fifty  per  cent,  on  the  start,  and  I 
adulterate  as  much  more,  and  the  retailer 
adulterates  as  much  as  both  together,  it's 
mighty  hard  for  the  consumer  to  tell 
whether  he's  investing  in  baking-powder 
or  putty ;  we  must  give  him  something 
for  his  money,  if  it's  only  chalk.'" 

Some  of  our  housekeepers  who  make 
the  bread  which  b  eaten  in  their  own 
homes,  complain  much  of  the  trouble 
they  have  in  providing  a  good,  tooth- 
some loaf,  and  their  complaints  are 
usually  levelled  at  the  head  of  the  dealer 
who  furnished  the  cereal,  instead  of  the 
yeast  makeo  Perhaps  the  above  inci- 
dent will  give  them  a  hint  of  one  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  if  it  drive  them  to 
that  final  defense  of  their  stomachs,  the 
total  disuse  of  yeast,  they  will  not  be 
losers. 

A   GOOD    SIGN. 

T^HE  recent  progress  of  the  Temper- 
ance cause  in  the  West,  manifested 
as  it  is  in  so  signal  a  manner  by  political 
successes  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  has  alarmed 
the  liquor  men  greatly,  and  we  now  have 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  manufacturers 
and  vendors  of  whisky  and  beer  endeavor- 
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ing  to  effect  a  sort  of  coalition  with  the 
advocates  of  temperance  law  and  order. 
In  their  fear  of  the  growing  power  of 
temperance  principles,  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  now  two 
sections,  the  whisky  men  and  the  beer 
men,  contend  for  precedence  as  support- 
ers of  public  order;  one  side  chaiging 
the  other  with  methods  and  practices 
which  have  brought  down  upon  them 
both  at  last  the  lash  of  justice.  It  must 
encourage  the  reformers  much  to  see  the 
division  in  the  camp  of  a  great  enemy 
hitherto  so  closely  organized  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  effort  that  might  be  made 
against  its  corrupting  influence,  and  we 
hope  that,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  the 
minions  of  whisky  and  the  m3rrmidons 
of  beer  will  keep  up  the  fight  with  one 
another  until  nothing  but  a  smoking 
heap  of  battered  staves  and  hoops  will  re- 
main of  their  hogsheads  and  barrels. 


Tune  Strongly  Developed  in  Brain 
AND  Skull.— In  the  May  Number  of 
Harper^ s  Magazine  there  is  a  well-written 
and   charmingly    illustrated    sketch    of 


Spanish  life  and  scenexy,  and  much  space 
is  also  taken  up  by  two  notable  articles 
on  music  and  poetry — ^"  Music  in  Aus- 
tria," "Poetry  in  London."  Numerous- 
portraits,  some  of  them  exquisitely  en- 
graved, illuminate  the  context.  No  one 
who  examines  the  portraits  of  the  mu- 
sicians, especially  the  group  of  seven  on 
page  829,  and  the  group  of  tliree  on  831^ 
can  fail  to  observe  how  broad  the  fore- 
heads are  in  the  forward  temporal  r^on» 
The  engravers  have  been  true  to  their 
copies,  and  doubtless  true  to  life.  Where 
Phrenology  would  place  the  organ  of 
Tune,  there  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  a 
pronounced  physical  expression.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  head  of  Prof* 
Epstein,  Leopold  Auer,  Ed.  Strauss,  Hans 
Richter,  Jos.  Hellemsberger,  and  Xavier 
Scharwenca,  Mathilde  Marchesi,  and 
Marie  Wilt,  For  the  average  phrenolog- 
ical observer  the  organ  of  Tune  is  by- no- 
means  easy  to  interpret  from  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead;  but  the  tyro,  we 
think,  should  not  be  misled  in  its  esti- 
mate when  scrutinizing  such  heads  as 
those  mentioned. 


mwx  ^futorial  |  ur^au. 


^0  %\xt  ^arrespaitbents. 


Questions  of  "  Grnkral  Intkrest"  only 

win  be  ansivered  im  this  department.  But  one  ^U4*'' 
Hon  at  a  time^  and  that  clearly  stated^  must  be  /r^- 
60unded,  if  a  ccrrespondent  that  I  expect  us  to  give 
\itn  the  benefit  of  an  early  consideration, 

Ik  av  lN«^uikY  Fail  to  Rkckivk  Attkn- 

Hon  within  two  months^  the  correspondent  should  r#- 
^eat  it :  if  not  then  published,  the  inquirer  may  con- 
elude  that  an  answer  is  withheld^ /or  good  reasons^ 
bf  the  editor. 

\    To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

<rrf  the  editor^  and  facilitate  the  work  o/the^inter^ 
if  our  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  /ol- 
lowing  rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  /or  publication  : 

1.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  It  is  o/ten 
necessary  to  cut  the  /^age  into  **  takes '  *  /or  compositors^ 
mnd  this  can  not  be  done  token  both  sides  are  written 
n^on, 

.  %,  Write  elfflrly  and  distincify,  being  ^Hicularfy 
lAre/ulin  the  matter  o/ proper  names  and  f  notations. 


3.  Don*t  write  in  a  microscopic  hand,  as  the  com» 
^itor  has  to  read  H  etcross  his  case^  a  distance  of" 
nearly  two  feet  y  and  the  editor  o/ten  wants  to  mak4 
ckanges  a  tut  additions, 

4.  Never  roil  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheet* 
together.  Sheets  about  ** Commercial  ttote^'  sine  arf 
the  most  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor, 

5.  Be  brief.  Feople  don't  like  to  read  long  stories,  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  meH^ 
people  as  one  of  double  rkat  length, 

6.  A  Iways  write  your  full  na  me  and  address  plain*- 
ly  at  the  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonvn* 
or  initials^  write  your  full  name  and  etddress  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un- 

availetble  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  by  the  toriters.  In  all  casks,  persons  wh*» 
communicate  with  us  through  tke  post-o/lue  should y  if 
they  expect  a  reply,,  inclose  the  return  postage,  or  what 
is  better y  a  prepaid  envelope^  with  their  /uli  address, 
A  nonymons  letters  will  not  be  ccnsidereeL 

Charm   Doctors.— 2««r//V«  .•  Please 
to  answer  through  the  Journai.,  **  It  there  any 
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virtue  Id  *  chann<doctoriup:  *  ?  "  There  Is  a  man 
^ear  here  who  prcteuds  to  charm  away  cancers 
without  the  use  of  EDy  mcdlciue  or  ctcd  seeing 
the  patient  A.  n.  k. 

An)fwer:  No;  we  have  no  confidence  In  the 
**  charm  '*  business,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  hearty 
good-nature  ;  a  deoire  to  confer  solid  benefit  on 
others,  allied  to  a  good  fund  of  practical  iufonna- 
tlon  and  scientific  experience.  Tlie  method  of 
treating  cancer  mentioned  in  a  former  Nomber 
is  gaining  friends,  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
diBose  of  the  knife. 

Curvature  of  the  Spine.— Mrs.  G. 

C. — Tou  should  have  the  boy  examined  at  once 
by  a  good  surgeon.  From  your  doiicription,  we 
infer  that  he  is  troubled  with  a  form  of  spinal 
diseane,  and  the  pooner  it  is  attended  to  the  bet- 
ter for  his  health.  The  fact  of  his  not  growing 
for  the  past  two  years,  is  in  itself  an  intimation 
of  such  trouble. 

Degrees    of    Development.— The 

practical  phrenologist  observes  seven  degrees  of 
head  development,  running  from  very  small  to 
very  large,  and  from  the  circumference  of  twenty 
inches  to  twenty-four.  A  head  is  harmouioQsly 
developed  when  all  parts  of  it  are  ftymmetrical 
in  their  extension  from  the  centra]  point— the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  opening  of  the  ears. 
Take,  for  Instance,  a  head  measuring  twenty-two 
inches  in  circumference,  usually  termed  full  bize. 
Now,  if  the  head  in  profile  outline  shows  an 
evenness  or  symmetry  of  development,  it  is  gen- 
erally fnll,  or  as  it  would  be  marked,  five.  The 
regional  developments  must  also  be  symmetrical ; 
the  crown,  forehead,  side-head,  and  back-head 
evenly  rounded,  witli  no  individual  saliencies  or 
protuberances  except  those  which  relate  to  mu8« 
cular  attachments,  which,  of  course,  a  skillful 
phrenologist  quickly  recognhees.  The  full-sized 
head  is  about  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length 
from  Individuality  to  the  center  of  VhUopru- 
genitivenesA ;  six  inches  in  width  between  the 
centers  of  DestructivenesB ;  about  five  inches 
and  a  half  in  vertical  height  from  the  center  of 
a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  head 
from  ear-opening  to  ear-opening ;  four  inches 
and  three-quarters  in  anterior  length  by  calipers 
from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  center  of  Indi- 
viduality ;  four  inches  from  the  opening  of  the 
ear  to  the  center  of  Phlloprogenitiveness.  By 
tape  measurement,  the  distance  f^om  Individu- 
ality, at  the  root  of  the  nose,  to  the  occipital 
spine,  in  such  a  head,  should  be  not  less  than 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  meai^urement  being 
taken  over  the  crown  on  the  median  line.  The 
distance  over  the  top  of  the  head,  from  ear- 
opening  to  ear -opening,  should  bo  fourteen 
inches.  For  a  symmetrica]  head  half  an  inch 
larger  In  cirottinference,  the   above  measure- 


ments will  be  larger  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  as 
to  the  length  and  height  of  the  head,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  as  to  the  length  and  breadUi 
of  the  head  radially  by  calipers. 

Diet  for  Fat  People.— F.  M.— We , 
should  prefer  to  give  personal  advice  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  for  the  reason  tliat  our  prescrip- 
tion must  depend  upon  the  constitution  tem- 
peramentally of  the  person.  We  can  only  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  those  who  seem  predisposed 
to  fatness  should  eat  vegetables  —  such  as  let- 
tuce, cauliflower,  green  peas,  fruit  in  abundance 
without  sugar,  lean  mutton  and  beef,  thin  soup, 
eirgs  in  moderation,  bread  in  moderation ;  but 
nothing  fat  or  oily,  little  or  no  butter,  no  pastry, 
no  sweet  cakes ;  while  they  can  use  milk  spar- 
ingly and  water  moderately,  and  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  in  regard  to  all  sugared  foods. 

Growth  of  Nails  and  Hair.—* 
Questiati  .•  Is  a  good  circulation  indicated  by  a 
rapid  nail  and  hair  growth  ?  a.  ▲. 

Antwer;  The  nails  and  hair  grow  rapidly  when 
the  skin  is  supplied  with  substantial  nutritiOD, 
That  is  generally  the  case.  In  some  conditions 
of  disease,  however,  the  hair  and  nails  seem  to 
grow  with  undne  rapidity ;  in  consumption,  for 
Instance,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
hair  and  nails  grow  rapidly,  especially  the  hair. 
So,  too,  in  some  cases  of  strumous  disorder  the 
abundant  growth  of  the  hair  has  given  rise  to 
the  remark  that  it  absorbs  the  greater  part  of 
one*s  strength.  Some  observers  claim  that  they 
can  detect  interruption  in  the  activity  of  the 
vital  system  by  indicatiomi  or  marks  on  the 
nails. 

Mind  and  Soul.— R.  A.  H.— These 
terms  are  used  with  too  much  freedom  and  pro- 
miscuity. Old  writers  did  not  mix  them  so  much 
as  we  moderns.  St  Paul  is  very  careful  to  make 
a  distinction,  and  referred  jou/  to  the  life  or  vital 
clement  in  man.  We  hold  that  view  of  soul, 
while  mind  includes  the  thinking,  sentient  natr 
ure.  The  spirit  inheres  in  mind.  Hence  there 
are  three  parts  in  human  nature — spirit,  soul, 
and  body.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
precise  constitution  of  these  elements,  but  thehr 
phenomena  are  like  any  phenomena  susceptible 
to  interpretations. 

•'  Ready     Wit."  —  Question  :     When 

phrenologists  speak  of  a  mind  being  active, 

do  they  mean  it  Is  a  ready  mind,  quick  in  its 

operations  ?    I  know  an  individual  who  has  Wit 

full,  and  yet  is  not  ready-minded ;  he  can  not 

give  a  ready  answer  to  witticisms ;  he  can  give 

sharp  answers  if  allowed  time  to  think. 

o.  B.  F. 

Answr:  What  is  caBed  quick-witted  or  ready 
wit  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  tem- 
perament   One  of  the  nervous  order  is  more 
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actively  constituted ;  his  facaltlea  oper&te  with 
freedom,  as  their  co^rdioatioa  U  more  facile 

'  than  in  one  whose  temperament  is  of  the  motive 
or  vital  sort    The  individual  you  speak  of  is 

'  probably  of  the  motive  cast  He  has  ji^od  Judg- 
ment, but  his  mental  powers  are  not  quick  and 
prompt.  He  needs  to  deliberate,  but  the  results 
of  his  deliberation  are  all  the  stronger  and  have 
a  practical  point 


^Communications  at*  invittd  on  anv  topic  o/  int*r~ 
*ittt:  th*  writer' t  personal  views^  and  /acts  from  his 
experience  bearing  on  our  subjects^  being pte/erred. 

An  Organ  for  Sounds.—"  Editor  of 

JouBNiiL :  /Sir— I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  certain  development  of  the  head  which  the 
writer  believes  to  Indicate  memory  of  sounds. 
This  faculty,  according  to  my  observations.  Is 
located  just  back  of  Calculation  and  Tune,  be- 
low Construction,  and  in  front  of  Acquisition  and 
Blbation.  A  large  development  of  this  faculty 
does  not  create  any  distinct  swell  or  bump,  but 
only  makes  this  peut  of  the  head  full  and  smooth, 
and  its  deficiency  leaves  a  cavity  about  the  size 
of  the  end  of  the  finger.  According  to  my  ob- 
servations, all  persons  that  are  remarkable  for 
imitating  sounds,  tones  of  voice,  etc.,  have  this 
faculty  and  Imitation  large. 

*^  I  have  not  found  a  case,  so  far,  that  contra- 
dicts the  above  statement.  All  good  telegraphic 
operators  the  writer  has  ever  noticed-  are  full  in 
this  region  of  the  head.  Combined  with  large 
Expression  (Language)  and  Imitation,  it  enables 
one  to  imitate  sounds,  tones  of  voice,  barking  of 
dogs,  squealing  of  pigs,^  etc,  I  have  also  noticed 
among  the  stockmen  of  Texas,  that  those  having 
the  above-named  developments  large,  can  read- 
ily loam  the  sound  of  any  bells  among  their  nu- 
merous herds  and  fiocks  by  hearing  them  but 
once.  I  have  also  observed  that  persons  who 
have  been  deaf  for  a  long  time  are  deficient  in 
the  above-named  region  of  the  head,  probably 
caused  by  the  disuse  of  the  faculty.  Often, 
when  making  phrenological  examinations,  I  have 
stated  that  this  individual  has  a  poor  or  good 
memory  of  sounds,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
have  always  received  the  assent  of  the  individual. 
Tune  loves  harmonious  sounds,  while  this  fac- 
ulty only  observes  simple  sounds.  Will  you 
please  to  give  notice  in  your  Journal  in  regard 
to  any  observations  you  or  others  may  make  In 
regard  to  the  above-named  developments  ? 

•*  Tours  truSy,  w.  H.  day.** 

What  we  Find  in  Faces.— Faces, 
well  studied,  should  teach  us  how  various  and 
^imequal  are  our  endowments ;  should  make  us 


feci  how  Incapable  we  are  of  understanding  each 
other,  for  our  characters  are  as  different  as  our 
faces.  There  are  many  faces,  however,  the  har- 
mony of  which  indicates  a  well-balanced  mind— > 
intelligent  and  kind  faces,  cheerful  and  hopeful 
faces,  betokening  thoughts  of  purity  and  truth 
that  shed  their  light  often  on  souls  in  which 
darkness  and  disorder  dwell.  It  Is  not  the  regu- 
larity of  features  that  pleases  us,  but  the  nobQ- 
ity  of  soul  and  human  sympathy  that  they  ex- 
press. A  noble  expression  on  strong  and  irregu- 
lar features  seems  like  sunshine  on  a  rugged 
landscape,  lighting  them  up  so  that  they  have  a 
singular  fascination  for  us.  We  are  often  sur- 
prised at  hearing  one  called  homely  that  seems 
beautiful  to  our  eyes.  It  is  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  changes  that  years  make  in  faces ;  to 
see  how  has  feired  and  whither  Journeyed  the 
barque  in  whose  uncertain  fote  happiness  and 
misery  are  involved.  Tears,  even,  of  those  who 
lead  right  lives,  do  not  fidl  to  add  beauty  to  the 
faces.  Tonth  lacks  the  peculiar  charm  that 
thought  and  strength  and  sorrow  can  give  to  the 
face.  We  have  a  \'aluable  legacy  in  the  phre- 
nology and  physiognomy  of  the  grmt  of  the 
past ;  time  has  not  always  spared  us  accurate 
representattons,  yet  they  disclose  much  to  us. 
The  high  brows  of  the  old  Greek  VhUosophen 
denote  the  intellect,  the  lofty  thought  that 
strives  to  solve  the  deepest  problems  of  man*s 
existence.  The  strong,  prominent  chin  of  Css- 
sar  indicates  his  indomitable,  bold  spirit.  In 
the  high  broad  head  and  rugged  features  of 
Luther,  wc  can  see  the  intense  piety  and  energy 
that  poesessod  him.  The  f^es  of  Napoleon  and 
that  of  Washington  are  placed  before  us— the 
one  expressed  Invincible  will,  the  other  prudent 
self-reliance.  Ofttimes  we  are  disappointed,  at 
first,  in  the  faces  of  those  we  have  been  led  to 
admire,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them 
makes  them  the  embodiment  of  the  character 
which  we  had  conceived.  Beauty  Is  one  of  the 
delights  of  existence,  and  beauty  of  face  should 
l>e  cultivated,  not  by  \'ain  arts,  but  by  intelli- 
gence and  noble  principles ;  for,  as  Spenser  says, 

**  Of  the  seal  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  Bool  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make." 

ELLEN  JOHNSOlf. 

Journal  Testimonials.— A  corre- 
spondent writing  to  us  from  Kansas,  states: 
**  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  do  without  the 
JouBNJLL.  I  have  taken  it  for  over  twenty-five 
years." 

Another,  dating  his  letter  at  Patrol,  Indiana, 
writes :  "  I  have  been  a  reader  or  subscriber  of 
the  JouKNAL  for  over  thirty  years,  and  have 
derived  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit 
therefrom  ;  but  with  falling  eyesight  and  other 
signs  of  physical  decline,  I  can  not  expect  to 
e^joy  reading  many  years  longer." 
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We  hope  our  aged  and  worthy  filend  will  live 
a  hundred  years  longer,  and  stick  to  the  JoUB- 
HAL  to  the  end. 

Still  another,  a  Tennessee  editor,  writes :  **  I 
only  have  this  to  say  in  favor  of  Thb  Phrbno- 
LooiCAi.  Journal,  that  it  has  done  more  for  me 
than  anythlnjif  else  I  have  ever  come  In  contact 
with ;  it  has  made  me  all  I  am  or  expect  to  be. 
Consider  me  a  life-long  subscriber." 

An  Aged  Enthusiast. — I  am  in  my 
82d  year,  and  not  able  to  work,  and  for  amuse- 
ment I  fall  back  to  my  old  books.  Since  the 
trial  of  that  poor  idiot  Gultcau  I  have  been  look- 
ing over  the  volumes  of  Combe  and  your  old 
Journals  and  Almanacs,  and  the  old  faith  that 
I  had  in  the  teaching  of  Phrenology  has  broken 
out  with  all  the  fervor  of  183^-10. 

WU .  GORDON,  OaBENSBURG,  N.  T. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss  Helbk  Oladstonb,  daughter  of  the 
Premier,  is  a  school-teacher,  having  lately  ac- 
cepted the  vice-principalehip  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege, in  place  of  Mrs.  Henry  Sedgwick,  who  will 
resign  in  October. 

C.  E.  LooKRiDOB,  of  St.  Louis,  dnims  to  have 
t  iugbt  General  Grant  to  smoke  during  a  fishing 
i^xcursion  where  mosquitoes  were  troublesome. 
"Harper^s  Baxaar  pronounces  him  **  a  most  suc- 
'^essful  teacher.*'  But  does  the  man  believe 
*iiat  he  did  a  creditable  thing  ? 

Professor  Esmarch,  the  eminent  German 
surgeon,  has  published  a  lecture,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Physiological  Society  of  Kiel,  on  the 
treatment  of  General  Garfield's  wound.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  General  Garfield  might  have 
been  alive  but  for  the  treatment  that  he  received. 

Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  died 
August  16th,  at  the  age  of  59,  from  cancer  of  the 
tongue.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  South- 
em  politics.  He  accepted  the  results  of  the  war, 
and  supported  the  new  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. The  cancer  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  his  use  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Hbnrt  Shaw  recently  celebrated  his 
eighty-second  birthday,  or  rather  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  celebrated  it  for  him— as  Mr.  Shaw 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  toward  the 
improvement  of  that  city.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  Tower  Grove  Park  were  establinhcd 
by  Ills  liberality,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions are  built  upon  ground  given  by  him. 

Herbert  Spencer  and  Prof.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P.,  eminent  among  the  foremost  of  European 
savants,  are  now  in  this  country.  The  visit  of 
the  former  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  strictly. 


He  will  ^pend  about  three  months,  visiting  Can* 
ada,  the  West,  and  New  England.  His  health  Is 
so  Impaired,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  work 
for  five  months.  Bat  how  little  talk  the  presence 
of  these  great  men  occasions  I  Is  it  the  old  story 
of  worth  and  modesty  ? 


WISDOM. 

*^  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
ShaU  be  a  fruitful  seed.*' 

Health  must  be  earned ;  it  can  seldom  be 
bought 

No  man  ever  worked  his  pq^sage  anywhere  in 
a  dead  calm.— JbAn  Necl, 

Prejxtdtoe  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  pro- 
ceed from  inexperience  and  ignorance. 

Good  qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of 
the  mind ;  but  it  is  good  breeding  that  sets 
them  oft 

The  Ignorant  peasant  without  fault  Is  greater 
than  the  philosopher  with  many.  What  is  genius 
or  courage  without  a  heart  I — Oliver  Ooldajnith. 

CoNTENTiffENT  is  s  pcsrl  of  grcat  price,  and 
whoever  procures  it  at  the  expense  of  ton  thou- 
sand desires  makes  a  wise  and  happy  purchase. 

Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than 
ihey  perform.  They  are  sent  into  the  world  with 
bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their  full  ex- 
tent—TFa/i»fe. 

Exercise,  or  the  use  of  cver>'  organ  of  the 
body,  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  and  full  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  When  any  organ 
is  iu  complete  and  prolonged  disuse  it  tends  in- 
evitably to  decay. 

Ottr  abiding  belief  is  that  Just  as  the  workmen 
in  the  tunnel  of  St.  Gothard,  working  from  either 
end,  met  at  last  to  shake  hands  in  the  very  cen- 
tral root  of  the  mountain,  so  students  of  nature 
and  students  of  Cbridtianity  will  yet  Join  hands 
in  the  unity  of  reason  and  faith,  iu  the  heart  of 
their  deepest  mysteries. — L,  Mom, 

The  smallest  floweret  preacheth  while  it  stays, 
In  that  it  crowns  with  fullness  all  its  days, 
And  waiteth  not  to  know  by  any  field. 
If  life  may  yet  some  fairer  portion  yield, 
Nor  pineth  that  it  was  not  bom  a  rose  ; 
But  sweet  by  stubble  or  by  i^recnsward  grows, 
And  unto  places  lying  waste  erewhile. 
Gives  all  it  hath— a  little  floweret's  smile. 

— 6f«(>.  H.  Coomer, 
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MIRTH. 

**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  \ 


A  MAN  has  inyented  a  chair  that  can  be  ad- 
^sted  to  eight  hundred  different  positions.  It 
is  designed  for  a  boy  to  sit  in  when  he  goes  to 
church. 

At  a  town  meeting  a  largo  tax-payer  rose  np  to 
protest  against  building  a  new  school-house  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  town.  "What's  the  good  of 
it  ?  "  asked  he.  "  They  are  an  ignorant  set  down 
there  anyhow." 

Two  well-dressed  young  ladies  were  examin- 
ing a  statue  of  Andcomeda,  labeled,  "  Executed 
in  terra  cotta.*»  Says  one:  "Where  is  that?" 
"  I  am  sure  1  don't  know,**  replied  the  other. 
"  But  I  pity  the  poor  girl,  whatever  it  was.*' 

The  time  of  year  has  come  when  Dr. *s 

excellent  recipe  for  the  prei>aration  of  cucum- 
bers is  needed.  "Peel  the  cucumber,**  said  he, 
"with  great  care;  then  cut  it  into  very  thin 
slices,  put  on  pepper  and  salt  at  discretion,  and 
then— -throw  it  away.** 

A  LITTLE  bit  of  a  girl,  living  near  one  of  the 
cities,  ran  in  to  her  mother  from  the  roadside 
with  some  early  spring  blooms  in  her  hands,  and, 
full  of  the  outside  glow,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  mam- 
ma, how  nice  it  is  to  live  where  somebody 
doesn't  own  everything.** 

"Is  he  honest?*^  inquired  a  banker  of  a 
friend  who  recommended  a  man  for  the  position 
of  janitor.  "  Honest !  **  he  echoed  ;  "  well,  I 
don't  know  what  ypu  call  it ;  but  he  returned  an 
umbrella  which  he  had  borrowed  from  me  yester- 
day.**   The  man  was  engaged  as  cashier. 

DowK  in  Salem,  the  other  day,  a  brjght  little 
girl  was  sent  to  get  some  eggs,  and  on  her  way 
back  stumbled  and  fell,  making  sad  havoc  with 
the  contents  of  the  basket.  "  Won't  you  catch 
It  when  you  get  home,  though  I*'  exclaimed  her 
companion.  "No,  indeed  I  won't,*'  she  an- 
swered.   "  Pve  got  a  grandmother.** 

A  LAWTER  of  our  acquaintance  has  a  telephone 
In  his  office.  One  morning,  while  seated  at  his 
desk  writing  briefi*,  the  bell  uf  his  telephone 
rang  violently.  He  put  his  mouth  to  the  mouth- 
piece, and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  A  small, 
ladylike  voice  replied:  "Julia  has  got  worms, 
doctor.'*  He  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  but 
supposing  Julia  was  going  fishing,  replied  : 
♦*Tell  her  not  to  forget  to  spit  on  her  bait.'* 
To  which  a  hoarse  male  voice  replied  :  "  Oh,  go 
to  grass,  will  you  ?  **  The  lawyer  concluded  the 
telephone  was  drunk,  and  resumed  his  work. 
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In  this  department  we  give  short  reviews  ofsu.'k 
Nbw  Books  as  publishers  see  fit  to  send  ns.  In  these 
reviews  we  seek  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satis^ 
faetorily  and  justly^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readen 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  forns 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  voU 
ume  for  Personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  of  books  issuing  from  the  press ^  and  w€ 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  public  - 
cat  ions  y  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science.  We  can  usually  supply  any 
of  those  noticed. 

The    Dominion    Annual    Register 

AND  Review,  for  the  Fonrteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Tears  of  the  Canadhin  Union.    1880-81. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
A.  M.  Ross,  of  Montreal,  for  the  bulky  volume 
of  which  the  above  is  the  title.  It  contains  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  political  history  of 
our  neighbor  State  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
also  a  tabulated  list  of  remarkable  occurrences 
during  the  two  years  it  covers,  besides  furnish- 
ing the  titles  of  the  more  important  publicatiouB 
relating  to  the  history,  literature,  science,  and  art 
of  Canada,  and  a  miscellaneous  compilation  of 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  American  pub- 
licist, whether  North  or  South. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Redeemed 

AND  Hades.  By  Rev.  James  Bogrga.  16mo, 
pp.  69.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Fubllbbers, 
Philadelphia. 

In  an  earnest  spirit  the  author  of  this  volume 
discusses  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  vexed 
questions  in  Christian  theology.  He  stands 
upon  ground  of  a  strictly  orthodox  type,  so  far 
as  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
mediatorship  are  concerned,  but  re\iewB  the 
condition  of  the  redeemed  in  "  Hades  *'  and  the 
character  of  their  resurrection,  in  the  spirit 
largely  of  the  crllical  commentator,  offering  to 
the  reader  the  results  of  his  own  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original,  and  the  conclusions 
of  much  reflection.  His  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  redeemed  Is  often  warm  to  the  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  place 
they  wi\l  occupy  in  the  new  sphere  thus :  **  They 
will  have  nearer  access  to  him  and  sustain  a 
nearer  relationship  to  him  than  any  among  the 
unfallen.  Tliey  will  have  such  an  heirship  of 
God  as  none  of  the  unfallen  have."  This  is  ex- 
alted language,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
without  warrant  in  the  declaration  of  Christ 
himself  to  his  disciples. 

Hades,  Mr.  Boggs  believes  to  be  the  state 
after  death  of  such  intelligent  beings  as  will 
have  a  resurrection,  but  Is  very  cautious  in  his 
definition  of  its  how  and  why,  because  the  Bible 
allusions  to  its  character  are  somewhat  ol)scure. 
His  view,  however,  Is  cheerful  and  encoorsglng 
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to  the  CbrUtian  believer,  and  by  sach  the  book 
will  bo  read  with  much  gratlficatioD. 

Scott  Browne's  Text-Book  of  Pho- 

If OORAPHY.    A  new  presentation  of  the  Priael- 

Sles  of  tlie  Art  as  practiced  by  nine-tenths  of 
ae  members  of  the  ProfesHlou  in  America,  and 
the  only  work  embodyioj?  the  im|)roVemcnt8 
made  iii  the  last  ton  years.  For  Schools,  Coi- 
loices,  and  Private  Instruction.  By  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   D.  L,  Scott  Browne.     Part  I.     12mo, 

Sp.  88.  New  York  :  D.  L.  Scott  Browne,  Pub- 
sber. 
A  compact  and  neaUy  printed  book,  and  credi- 
table to  the  experienced  teachers  who8e  names 
are  given  in  the  Utlc.  No  space  is  wasted  In  un- 
necessary comments  on  the  value  of  this  or  that 
**  improvement "  or  accessory  of  brevity,  but  the 
lessons  proceed  from  the  simple  alphabetic  out- 
line to  the  abbreviated  reportorial  forms,  with  a 
j>06itive  directness  which  pleases  us.  Most  of 
the  vowels  ticliLS,  commended  for  their  Joining 
convenience,  we  like,  and  also  the  suggestions 
to  the  learner  for  obtaining  skill  in  the  execution 
of  an  initial  hook,  circle,  or  loop.  The  combined 
circle  and  half  circle  for  sv,  meets  our  eye,  on 
page  ^,  for  the  first  time  in  a  text-book,  but  as 
an  old  friend,  as  we  had  used  it  In  our  note-tak- 
ing for  many  years.  Such  features  require  prac- 
tice for  their  neat  expression,  but  are  of  no  small 
help  to  the  reporter.  The  authors  make  no  claim 
of  originality,  and  there  is  no  strain  evident  for 
abbreviated  ^orms,  **for  the  sake  of  saving 
time,'*  ^at  give  us  a  book  which  is  in  nearly 
every  respect  a  clear  and  neat  exposition  of  a 
thoroughly  tried  and  accepted  system  of  short- 
hand. 

Alcohol  and  Science,  or  Alcohol: 

What  it  Is,  and  What  it  Does.  By  Wm.  Uar- 
greaves,  M.D.,  author  of  "  Our  Waited  Re- 
sources." liirao,  pp.  866.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York  :  Natijnal  Temperance  Society  <fc  Pub- 
lication House. 

This  is  the  Essay  which  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  $500,  offered  by  the  Seventh  National 
Temperance  Convention  in  co-operation  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  standard  work  on  temperance  by  an 
American.  Those  who  hi»ve  read  Dr.  llargroaves* 
previous  books  know  him  for  a  curt:ful  student 
of  statistics,  and  a  clear  expounder  of  Uioir  re- 
lation to  social  conditions.  In  this  new  volume 
he  presents  a  formidable  array  of  facU  and 
authorities  bearing  upon  the  history,  chemistry, 
and  physiological  eflfuct  of  alcohol.  Ue  treats  in 
a  candid  manner  of  its  alleged  properties  as  a 
food,  a  medicinal  agent,  a  poison,  etc.,  in  fact, 
goes  pretty  thoroughly  over  tlie  field  of  discus- 
sion which  has  been  occupied  by  alcohol  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  work  is  divided  into 
ten  parts,  each  being  devoted  to  an  important 
question ;  for  instance.  Part  I.  considers  the  nat- 
ure of  alcohol.  Part  III,  reviews  its  physiolog- 
ical action ;  the  experiments  and  observ.atious 


of  the  leadhig  histologists  of  the  day  being 
quoted.  Part  %,  discusses  the  food  question. 
Parts  VU.  and  vbl.  take  up  the  pathological  or 
disease-producing  effects  of  alcohoL  Part  IX, 
looks  Uito  its  effects  on  children.  Part  X.  Is  an 
elaborate  answer  to  the  query,  Is  Alcohol  a  medi- 
cine? 

The  book  Is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  reform  which  has  been  made  within 
ten  years,  and  temperance  advocates  will  find  it 
a  most  useful  aid  in  thehr  work. 

PUBLICATIONS  KECEIVED. 
MI80BLLANBOU8,  Literary,  Scientific,  and  His- 
torical Notes,  Queries  and  Answers  for  Teachers, 
Pupils,  Practical,  and  Business  Men.  A  new 
publication,  of  which  Mr.  N.  B.  Webster  is  ed- 
itor, and  Messrs.  S.  C.  and  L.  M.  Gould,  Man- 
chester, N.  U.,  publishers. 

Ibak-bl-Emib  :  A  quarterly  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  clear  investigative  thought.  Con- 
ducted by  J.  C.  Lane,  New  York.  The  first 
number  contains  a  discussion  of  **  Man  and  his 
Surroundings,*'  in  which  the  writer  seeks  for 
evidences  declarative  of  the  source  of  human 
nature,  and  what  there  is  of  essential  constitution 
in  that  nature,  and  how  it  is  related  to  what  are 
called  "  our  surroundings.**  An  **  annex  **  con- 
tains a  transl<fttion  of  the  ^*  Bhagavata-Oeeta,  or 
Dialogues  of  Ereeshna  and  Aijoon,'*  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  ancient  Hindu  poems,  or 
rather  a  part  of  one  of  the  Mahabharat,  which  is 
esteemed  by  the  Brahmans  as  containing  great 
mysteries  of  their  religion,  and  guarded  with 
Jealous  care  on  that  account. 

A  Magazine  for  the  Bliwd.  Mr.  N.  B. 
Kneass,  of  1126  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
about  to  issue  a  magazine  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  supplying  those  unfor- 
tunates wlio  have  learned  to  read  with  their 
finders,  with  a  fund  of  the  best  current  literature 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  progress  of  gcnenU 
affairs.  Sach  an  undertaking  as  this  deserves 
a  liberal  support,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Kneass 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 

The  New  Testament  op  our  Lord  Ain> 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  :  Translated  out  of  the 
Greek,  being  the  fourth  version,  a.d.  1611,  com- 
pared with  the  most  ancient  authorities,  and 
A.D.  1881.  Printed  for  the  Universities  of  Ox. 
ford  and  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press, 
Oxford.  This  edition  is  authorized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  of  Revision.  It  contains  the 
Introduction  or  Preface  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revbion  at  Jerusalem  Chamber,  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  sets  forth  tlie  reason  for 
the  Revision,  and  the  methods  pursued  In  its 
performance.     The  whole  time  devoted  to  the 
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worlt  was  ten  years  and  a  half—**  two  years  of 
that  time  boiriK  8i>eDt  by  the  Foreign  Committee 
in  the  consideration  of  the  suggestions  from 
America  on  the  Second  Revision,  and  of  many 
details  and  reserved  questions  arising  out  of 
their  own  labors.**  A  short  appendix  is  given, 
in  which  there  is  a  list  of  readings  and  render- 
ings preferred  by  the  American  Committee, 
recorded  by  their  desire.  Messrs.  1.  K.  Funk  & 
Co.,  of  New  Torlc,  are  the  American  publishers. 

Pro  Aim  Con  ov  SPELLma  Reform.  By 
Prof.  O.  E.  Vaile,  formerly  of  Woodward  High 
School,  Ohio.  Edited  by  Eliza  B.  Bumz,  Vice- 
Prepident,  A.S.R.A.  We  wonder  that  our  spell- 
ing reformers  do  not  make  better  progress. 
They  have  now  been  hammering  away  for  more 
than  twelve  years,  holding  conventions  and 
making  suggestions  to  the  literary  world,  but  as 
yet  not  a  single  prominent  authority  has  practi- 
cally inaugurated  a  modification  of  spelling  In 
accordance  with  their  suggestions.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  two  or  three  weeklies  of  minor  circu- 
lation that  bave  adopted  the  practice  of  dropping 
a  silent  terminal  letter  from  a  few  words  and  of 
substituting /for  plu  Evidently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  connection  of  Messrs.  Whitney,  March, 
Dewey,  and  Skeat  with  spelling  reform,  its  in- 
fluence Is  barely  felt  In  general  literature.  We 
presume  that  phI1o]o^t.s  who  oppose,  do  so  on 
the  strong  ground  of  etymology,  being  appre- 
hensive of  serious  Injury  to  the  science  of  lan- 
guage by  the  adoption  of  phonographic  prin- 
ciples. 

National  pRoraBinoNiaT  and  Practical 
Reformer.  The  National  Temperance  Advocate 
has  for  many  years  had  control  of  the  field,  but 
it  has  by  no  means  filled  it  With  the  extension 
of  reform  and  the  growth  of  individual  interest, 
abundant  room  has  been  made  for  other  publica- 
tions, so  we  welcome  the  National  Pi*ohibUionist 
as  indicative  of  temperance  progress,  and  wish 
it  free  course  and  wide  success  as  a  circulating 
missionary. 

Tns  Alpoa,  a  monthly  published  in  Washing- 
ton by  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Winslow,  is  well  calculated  to 
do  good  work,  especially  among  people  who  are 
thoughtful  as  to  moral  and  social  responsibilities. 
Its  province  is  a  special  one.  The  effects  of 
immorality  and  of  habit,  especially  irregularities 
in  the  domestic  relation,  are  set  forth  with  clear- 
ness and  emphasis.  Its  motto,  **The  divine 
right  of  every  child  to  be  well  bom,'*  which 
it  floats  at  the  masthead,  is  significant  of  its 
purpose. 

Mind  in  the  Face  :  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physiognomy.  By  William  MacDowall, 
author  of  *'  The  Man  la  the  Woods  **  and  other 
poems.  12rao,  pp.  87.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 
L.  N.  Fowler,  London ;  New  York,  Fowler  & 


Wells.  Tills  is  a  pleasing  translation  of  the 
features :  What  Is  the  meaning  of  varying  ex- 
pressions in  types  high  and  low?  Numerous- 
illustrations  accompany  the  text. 

The  Council  Fire  and  Arbitrator:  A 
monthly  Journal  devoted  to  clvUixation  and  the 
rights  of  the  American  Indian,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  ]>rinciples  of  arbitration  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  war  between  nations,  published  by  T.  A.  A 
M.  C.  Bland,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  sustained 
with  earnestness  and  ability.  The  death  of  CoU 
Meacham,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Council  Fire,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see^ 
affected  the  tone  and  character  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  has  been  amplified  somewhat. 
The  number  in  hand  contains  a  very  full  report 
of  the  first  general  convention  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Letigue,  which  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting as  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  by 
modem  nations  toward  turning  the  sword  and 
spear  into  the  pruning-hook  and  cultivator. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  the  infiuence  of  tho 
peace-men  on  both  tides  of  the  Atlantic  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  deter  England  from  her  recent 
aggressive  movements  in  Eg}'pt  Hsd  gentle 
measures  prevailed  in  her  councils,  we  think 
that  much  mortification  might  be  saved  the  na- 
tion, as  well  as  bloodshed  and  money. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  OoiLyiB  &  Co.,  publishers,  of 
New  York,  have  made  tho  following  additions  to 
their  **People*s  Library**:  Thomas  Carltlb, 
the  History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  iiis  Life. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  Parts  first  aud 
second,  20  cents  each.— Broken  Links  ;  or,  Al- 
liens Triumph.  By  Molly  Mertle.  Price  15  cU. 
—The  Story  of  Marie  Dumont.  By  Liady  Pol- 
lock. Price,  10  cts. — Phil,  -Scott,  the  Indian 
Detective.  By  Judson  R.  Taylor.  Price,  10  cts. 
—The  Cost  of  her  Love.  By  the  author  of 
**  Dora  Thorn.**  Price,  20  cts.— From  out  thb 
Gloom.  By  the  author  of  **  Dora  Thorn.**  Prlce^ 
20  cts.— A  Logical  Conclusion.  By  Miss  L. 
Bates.  Price,  10  cts.- The  Misstno  Links  ani> 
Other  Tales.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

La  Escuela  db  Medbcina.  A  medical  ga- 
zette, published  in  Mexico  every  two  weeks,  ia 
not  lacking  in  enterprise  and  professional  ability. 
Senor  Adrian  de  Yarary,  with  a  conaidcrable  corpa 
of  associates,  conducts  the  periodicaL  Subscrip- 
tion, $4  a  year. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
FOR  Women.  Annual  announcement,  course 
of  1882-63.  The  session  which  will  open  on  the 
2d  of  October  ofl'ers  improved  facilities  to  women 
desirous  of  preparing  themselves  to  practice 
medicine,  or  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
science.  The  fees  for  the  course  are  but  f6Q.OO. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Lozier,  M.D.,  New  York,  is  Dean  and 
President  of  the  Faculty. 
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SIR   GARNET   WOLSELEY, 

COMMANDER    OF    THE    ENGLISH    FORCES    IN    EGYPT. 


"T^HE  whole  aspect  of  this  portrait  in- 
^  dicates  mental  and  physical  activity, 
positiveness,  intuition,  and  force*.  He 
•evidently  inherits  his  mother's  intelli- 
^nce,  which  takes  on  the  intuitive  rath- 


er than  the  philosophical  form  of  thought^ 
hence  he  is  a  man  of  emergencies,  ready 
and  prompt  to  follow  old  rules,  or  to  make 
new  ones,  according  to  circumstances. 
He  has  much  more  the  expression  of 
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an  American  than  of  an  Englishman;  in 
him  there  is  something  of  the  dash  of 
Custer,  something  of  the  pluck  of  Sher- 
idan, something  of  the  steadfastness  of 
Grant. 

He  is  a  quick  observer,  and  has  a 
memory  that  holds  all  facts  in  vivid  pres- 
ence, s>  that  what  he  knows  is  ever  at 
hand  to  aid  him  in  what  he  has  occasion 
to  do.  He  has  a  fine  development  of 
Language,  and  he  would  have  made  a 
good  public  speaker,  and  is  able  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses. 

His  strong  Constructive  talent  will  give 
him  inventive  ability,  and  power  to  or- 
ganize anything  which  is  in  his  control ; 
mechanism,  the  construction  of  forts,  the 
handling  of  armies,  to  him  are  like  a  lu- 
bricated machine,  and  he  does  not  get  con- 
fused and  mixed  in  his  mind.  He  has 
enough  of  the  logical  and  philosophical 
to  originate  plans  and  comprehend  new 
situations  and  adapt  means  to  ends  read- 
ily and  wisely. 

He  has  also  financial  capacity;  he 
would  understand  costs  and  profit  and 
value,  and  know  how  to  use  money  to 
a  good  advantage,  how  to  use  material 
wisely. 

He  has  enough  Caution  to  be  watchful, 
enough  Secretiveness  to  be  shrewd,  and 
enough  courage  and  force  to  push  his 
cause  when  the  opportunity  arrives. 

He  is  very  strong  in  the  love  of  Ap- 
probation, and  appreciates  the  renown 
which  belongs  to  his  position,  and  will 
always  take  pains  to  keep  his  honor 
bright,  and  his  reputation  above  reproach. 

He  is  honest,  firm,  hopeful,  enthusias- 
tic, brave,  ambitious,  thorough,  and,  in  the 
main,  judicious,  but  he  is  on  the  qui  vtve, 
not  dilatory,  and  will  be  more  likely  to 
err  in  the  audacity  and  prematurity  of 
effort  than  to  suffer  loss  or  inconvenience 
by  delay  and  slb,ckness. 

The  career  of  this  eminent  soldier  is 
an  illustration  of  industry  and  rapid  pro- 
motion in  the  affairs  of  war.  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley  is  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
a  major  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of 
foot,  and,  peculiarly  like  Britain's  most 


distinguished  commanders  in  time  past^ 
is  Irish  by  birth,  having  first  seen  the 
light  at  Golden  Bridge  House,  near  Dub- 
lin, June  4,  1833.  He  is,  therefore,  but 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  general  ofl&cers  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain. 

He  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  survey- 
or's  office  in  Dublin,  and  waited,  it  is  said,, 
almost  hopelessly  for  the  commissioa 
which  gave  him  the  ensignship ;  but  what 
he  learned  while  in  that  office  served  him 
well  later  by  securing  a  good  position  as 
an  assistant  engineer.  ^ 

In  1852  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  the 
80th  Regiment,  which  was  then  operating^ 
in  Burmah.  His  regiment  formed  a  part 
of  Sir  John  Cheape's  expedition,  and  the 
story  of  the  enterprise  is  that  of  a  disas- 
trous march  through  a  country  reeking 
with  malaria,  from  which  the  troops  died 
like  sheep ;  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  oa 
a  native  fort ;  of  a  second  and  third  at- 
tempt, in  the  last  of  which  the  young  en- 
sign twice  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  came 
out  of  the  affair  with  a  wound  which  it 
was  expected  would  end  all  his  hope  of 
continuing  in  the  service.  He  recovered^ 
however,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  sec- 
ond campaign,  and  receive  promotion  to- 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  90th  Regiment  of 
foot. 

On  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1854,  his  regiment  was  dispatched  to 
the  Crimea,  For  gallantry,  Wolseley  was,, 
in  1855,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain^ 
but  the  promotion  was  subsequently  an- 
nulled on  the  ground  of  his  youth,  he  be- 
ing only  twenty-one  years  and  six  months 
old.  Wolseley  was  promoted  on  the 
ground  that  "he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  " — amistake,the  correction  of  which 
led  to  the  annulling  of  the  promotion. 
He  was,  however,  soon  afterward  rein- 
stated, and  acted  with  the  Engineers,  his 
service  as  military  draughtsman  being 
held  important.  In  the  attack  on  the 
Quarries  his  party  showed  the  way  to  the 
stormers,  and  his  conduct  was  mentioned 
in  the  dispatches.  He  also  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  the  Redan,  and  was  so  se- 
verely wounded  as  to  be  left  for  dead  in 
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the  trenches.  In  1 857  the  regiment  start- 
ed for  India,  to  take  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  famous  mutiny,  and  the  first 
brush  with  the  mutineers  occurred  near 
Cawnpore.  The  Ninetieth  was  placed 
under  command  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
and  formed  part  of  the  expedition  which 
relieved  Lucknow,  and  was  afterward  be- 
sieged in  tum»  and  held  out  till  Lord 
Qyde  finally  captured  the  city.  In  this 
latter  attack  Wolseley  was  very  conspicu- 
ous, the  commander  specially  commend- 
ing him  for  the  Victoria  cross.  He  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  staff  of  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  and  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign under  that  officer,  receiving  the 
brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  his  26th 
birthday. 

In  i860  he  served  under  the  same  com- 
mander throughout  the  Chinese  cam- 
paign, being  present  at  the  assault  on  the 
Taku  forts,  and  at  the  capture  of  Pekin. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Trent  affair,  ear- 
ly in  our  civil  war,  he  was  sent  to  Canada, 
the  steamer  carrying  him  to  Boston  on 
his  way  to  his  post.  He  was  appointed 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General  in  Cana- 
da in  the  fall  of  1867,  during  the  Fenian 
scare,  and  commanded  an  expedition  in 
1870  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

When  the  British  Government  in  1873 
determined  to  send  a  force  to  Ashantee, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  selected,  and 
the  promptness  and  vigor  with  which  the 
expedition  was  managed,  spoke  well  for 
his  capacity  as  a  General.  Everything 
had  to  be  hurried,  for  sickness  threatened 
to  destroy  the  force,  and  delay  was  fatal. 
In  this  expedition  Sir  Garnet's  subordi- 
nate officers  were  Sir  A.  Alison  and  Col- 
onel (now  General)  Wood,  who  are  with 
him  in  Egypt. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  appointed  to 
the  local  rank  of  Major-General.  Land- 
ing in  Africa  in  October,  in  advance  of 
the  troops  with  his  staff,  he  commenced 
his  march  inland.  Captain  Glover  in  the 
east  and  other  officers  in  the  west  were 
commissioned  to  raise  native  levies  with 
which  they  were  to  effect  a  diversion,  as 
all  the  separate  forces  converged  in  the 
Ashantee  capital.    The  Fan  tees,  with  few 


exceptions,  proved  utterly  worthless  as 
auxiliaries,  and  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  retaining  the  bearers  and  camp-follow- 
ers, whose  services  were  indispensable  to 
the  army.  The  resistance  of  the  savage 
enemy,  although  resolute,  was  overcome 
without  any  serious  delay,  and,  after  a 
battle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coomassee 
on  February  5,  1874,  Sir  Garnet  received 
the  submission  of  the  king,  who  agreed 
to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty.  After  a  stay  of  three  or 
four  day*  only.  Sir  Garnet  began  his  re- 
turn march,  halting  at  Adamsi  to  await 
the  Ashantee  agents.  The  king  was 
faithful  to  his  promise,  sending  the  com- 
missioners, who  agreed  upon  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  matters  in  dispute  with 
the  Euglish  officers. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Garnet  to  England 
he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  a  grant  of  ;£25,ooo  "for  his  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance"  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ashantee  campaign.  He  re- 
ceived also  the  order  K.  C.  B.,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London  and  a  sword. 

Early  in  1875  he  was  sent  to  Natal,  in 
South  Africa,  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony,  and  to  advise  on 
several  important  points  connected  with 
the  management  of  native  affairs,  and  on 
the  best  form  of  defensive  oi^nization. 
In  the  Zulu  campaign,  which  formed  the 
leading  subject  for  his  consideration,  he 
took  no  active  military  part,  although 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-General  and 
given  rank  above  Lord  Chelmsford,  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  quite  to  his  credit 
that  he  gave  that  officer  the  opportunity 
to  retrieve  his  position  after  the  disas- 
trous affair  at  Isandula. 

In  the  critical  period  of  1878-79,  when 
war  with  Russia  seemed  imminent.  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley  was  sent  to  Cyprus,  it  was 
believed,  to  be  in  readiness  for  service, 
although  nominally  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  Cyprus  under  the  style  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  that  island. 

It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
complicated  relations  of    England  with 
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Egypt  and  Turkey  and  the  military  oper- 
ations so  suddenly  precipitated  in  the 
land  of  the  Nile,  that  Sir  Garnet's  serv- 
ices should  be  deemed  necessary  there, 
and  he  has  performed  a  part  altogether  in 
keeping  with  his  reputation,  and  we  trust 
his  energy  and  discretion  in  overcoming 
Arabi  Bey  will  lead  to  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  between  Egypt  and  the 
Western  powers, whichwill  prove  a  genuine 
benefit  to  that  much-oppressed  country. 
Sir  Garnet  adds  to  his  laurels  of  the  sol- 


dier some  reputation  as  an  author,  having 
published  in  1862  a  narrative  of  a  short 
residence  with  the  Tri-Ping  rebels  at 
Nanki;  "The  Soldier's  Pocket-book  for 
Field  Service  in  1869."  "The  System  of 
Field  Manoeuvres,  best  adapted  for  en- 
abling our  troops  to  meet  a  continental 
army,'*  a  series  of  essays  written  for  the 
Wellington  Prize,  in  1872  ;  "Marley  Cas- 
tle," a  novel,  1877 ;  "  France  as  a  Military 
Power  in  1870  and  1878,"  an  essay  pub- 
lished in  1878. 


EMERSON'S  POETRY,  PROSE,  AND  CREED. 


EMERSON'S  poetic  claims  have  often 
been  discussed  and  disputed.  The 
questions  have  frequently  arisen:  Does 
he  fulfill  his  own  predication  of  the  true 
poet?  Does  he  enter  unchallenged  the 
high  circle  of  the  elect,  the  small  com- 
pany of  true  interpreters  of  the  highest 
thought  ?  Or  is  he  "  a  contemporary,  not 
an  eternal  man  "  ?  It  is  not  the  mode  of 
expression,  the  sleight  of  words,  the  ring  of 
rhythm,  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  versi- 
fier which  show  the  poet.  It  is  rather 
the  expression  of  the  eternal  verities ;  the 
prophetic  utterance  of  soul ;  the  spiritual 
light  that  illumes  the  subterranean  depths 
of  mind  and  matter. 

The  poet  is  not  simply  "a  maker,  an 
artificer."  We  have  given  the  word  a 
wider  meaning  and  make  him  rather  a 
divinator  than  an  inventor.  Most  writers 
are  but  re-arrangers  of  the  thought  that 
has  been  gathering  through  the  centuries. 
Occasionally  appears  one  who  not  only  re- 
arranges, but  who  originates  new  ideas ;  to 
him  belongs  the  name  of  genius ;  he  ex- 
hibits the  divine  nature  implanted  in  all, 
yet  in  many  or  most  latent,  as  heat  which 
pervades  all  nature,  but  shows  itself  open- 
ly only  in  fire  or  lightning.  When  soul- 
heat  flames  out  in  the  mind  it  lights  up  the 
whole  being,  it  creates  the  genius.  There 
have  been  a  few  souls  who  thus  flamed  up- 
on the  world  and  fused  the  thought  of 
mankind  into  one  grand,  perfect  whole. 
Homer,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  are  the  glo- 
rious trio  who  with  electric  touch  have 


kindled  the  mass  of  universal  thought  and 
made  the  universe  glow  with  their  soul- 
light,  their  heart-flames. 

Emerson  is  rather  of  the  Platonic  than 
Homerian  or  Shakespearian  type  of  writer. 
In  his  essay  entitled  "  The  Poet,"  he  well 
defined  that  inborn  impulse  of  nature  and 
that  personality  which  constitute  the  po- 
etic force  of  the  true  divinator  or  revealer 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  soul  and  life. 
He  says,  "  The  poet  knows  well  that  the 
thought  is  not  his ;  that  it  is  as  strange 
and  beautiful  to  him  as  to  you."  In  read- 
ing some  of  his  verse  which  seems  not  to 
flow  as  the  unchecked  river  from  an  un- 
failing spring,  but  rather  to  have  trickled 
drop  by  drop  through  rent  rock  chasm 
or  choking  sand,  we  are  reminded  of  his 
saying,  "  Doubt  not,  O  Poet,  but  persist ; 
say  it  is  in  me  and  shall  out.  Stand  there 
balked  and  dumb — stuttering  and  stam- 
mering, hissed  and  hooted;  stand  and 
strive,  until,  at  last,  rage  draws  out  of 
thee  that  dream  power  which  every  night 
shows  thee  is  thine  own." 

This  passage  eminently  applies  to  him- 
self ;  he  felt  the  poetic  power  or  impulse, 
but  peculiarities  of  nature  and  education 
had  closed  the  channel,  and,  instead  of  a 
flowing  current  of  poetry,  we  have  pre- 
cious drops  and  jets  of  the  most  exquisite, 
poetic  ichor  which  proves  conclusively 
that  he  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  gods — 
although  his  utterances,  or  oracles,  were 
often  obscure,  often  trite,  and  sometimes 
seemingly  without  important  meaning. 
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Indeed  many  of  his  true  worshipers  de- 
clare his  prose  more  poetic  than  his  verse, 
more  deeply  charged  with  divine  mean- 
ings, grand  messages  to  other  souls. 

Emerson  wrote  as  directly  from  his  own 
mind,  without  regard  to  the  predilections, 
preferences,  and  opinions  of  the  world  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  to  do.  He  uttered 
himself,  did  not  echo  other  saint  or  sage, 
and  his  thought  was  truly  himself,  not  a 
conventional  self  either,  but  the  Emerson 
he  was.  not  any  Emerson  f that  others 
might  expect  or  wish  him  to  be. 

Though  possessing  the  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  poet,  yet  he  lacked  poetic  lan- 
guage and  that  ear  for  the  music  of  verse 
which  Ibves  melodious  measure  and  sweet 
sound.  His  verse  is  harsh  to  the  mind  as 
one  reads  it  silently,  and  the  meaning  is  of- 
ten so  obscure  and  the  relations  of  thought 
80  slight  that  reading  becomes  a  labor. 
Singing  notes  and  liquid  syllables  that 
flow  into  the  mind  through  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing the  feeling  that  one  is  listening  to 
ravishing  music,  are  nowhere  found  upon 
his  poetic  pages. 

One  must  wrestle  mentally  with  Emer- 
son's poetry  to  extract  the  meaning.  In 
reading  his  prose  there  seems  a  flowing 
from  the  page  into  the  mind,  making  the 
reader  feel  that  he  is  richer  than  before, 
better  than  before,  higher  in  aim  than  be- 
fore; from  Emerson's  poetry  the  reader 
goes  with  an  uncertain  feeling,  a  doubt  of 
himself  lest  he  does  not  attain  the  mean- 
ing, compass  the  thought,  or  else  a  doubt 
of  the  author,  whether  he  has  uttered  fit- 
ly, clearly,  what  struggled  within  his  mind. 
There  is  no  quiet  satisfaction,  no  complete 
joy,  no  grand  calm  or  steady  exaltation 
flowing  to  the  reader  from  Emerson's 
poems. 

The  prose  writings  of  Emerson  are 
singularly  candid,  dispassionate,  oracu- 
lar. He  spoke  as  from  the  tripod,  as 
though  all  things  had  been  revealed  to 
him  and  he  simply  transcribed  the  facts 
of  liife  and  nature  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
gods  that  had  been  spiritually  opened  to 
his  spiritual  knowledge  and  vision.  There 
is  no  artifice  of  style,  no  studied  form,  no 
appearance  of  attention  to  the  outward 


garb  of  his  sentiments.  He  wrote  because 
he  had  something  to  say,  a  message  of 
worth  to  the  world.  He  sought  neither 
praise  nor  favor  from  any  party  or  sect. 
He  was  his  own  party  and  sect ;  was  an 
individual  man  standing  by  the  uphold-* 
ing  power  of  his  own  soul.'  To  write  the 
thought  which  came  in  the  epigram- 
matic, terse  form  in  which  it  was  revealed, 
was  evidently  the  one  purpose  for  which 
he  used  his  pen.  He  did  not  often  amplify 
or  explain  any  statement.  The  thought 
is  deep,  subtile ;  the  connection  of  ideas 
not  always  easily  apparent  even  to  minds 
of  a  similar  nature,  reflective,  philosophi- 
cal, transcendental — to  other  minds  or 
natures  he  is  almost  unintelligible. 

Emerson  had  none  of  that  maudlin  sen- 
timentality that  marks  a  mind  as  third  or 
fourth  rate.  The  writer  who  sighs,  moans, 
and  weeps  throughout  his  verse  or  prose, 
is  always  a  weak  brother  who  has  either 
not  passed  his  first  childhood,  or  has 
fallen  prematurely  into  his  second  in- 
fancy. There  is  so  much  of  this  drivel 
of  sentiment  continually  circulating,  that 
we  devoutly  thank  heaven  for  the  few 
singers  who  can  stand  up  before  the  facts 
of  life  and  God  without  wailing  or  trem- 
bling and  give  utterance  to  a  clear,  bold? 
hopeful  song  of  cheer  and  thanksgiving, 
even  for  those  things  which  have  seemed 
grievous  in  the  experience.  The  day  of 
the  wailers  apd  the  railers  who  have  sob- 
bed pathetically,  or  howled  derisively  of 
fate,  mankind,  and  self-inflicted  agonies, 
caused  by  folly  or  passion,  has  passed 
away,  we  trust  forever,  in  these  da)rs  that 
dare  and  do  in  fighting  evil  and  righting 
wrong.  Byron  and  Carlyle  were  the  great 
chiefs  of  these  two  classes. 

Whilst  acknowledging  that  every  hu- 
man creature  is  a  needed  factor  in  the 
machinery  of  the  world,  we  feel  profound- 
ly the  great  value  of  wise,  true  men,  and 
readily  agree  with  Luther,  "that  God 
himself  can  not  do  without  wise  men." 
Not  that  wise  men  directly  work  upon 
and  lead  upward  the  masses,  for  this  they 
rarely  have  done,  but  because  they  influ- 
ence those  who  are  the  active,  working 
teachers  of  the  world,  and  their  theories 
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are  wrought  into  facts,  into  life,  at  second 
or  third  removes  from  the  original  think- 
er. Thus  Emerson's  thought  has  made 
its  way  through  Alcott,  Thoreau,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  and  numberless  others  whom 
he  thus  stimulated.  As  an  awakening 
power  to  minds  of  a  similar  order,  his 
value  is  great  and  will  continue,  because 
his  thought  is  in  advance  of  all  but  the 
master-minds  of  the  age.  This  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  opinions  prevalent  in  re- 
gard to  different  writings.  Those  minds 
which  like  definite  statements  prefer 
"  English  Traits."  Those  who  would  im- 
bibe some  philosophical  ideas  without 
too  close  study,  choose  "  Representative 
Men."  Women  whose  minds  have  not 
been  trained  to  severe  thought,  prefer 
the  essays  upon  "  Beauty,"  "  Manners," 
•*  Gifts,"  "  Nature,"  etc.  The  philosophi- 
cal thinker  reads  "  The  Transcendental- 
ist,"  "The  Poet,"  "The  Over- Soul." 
"Literary  Ethics,"  and  "The  American 
Scholarf  And  all  these  writings  are 
8olid  with  thought. 

Emerson's  faith  in  the  Divine  Power 
and  All  -  knowledge  is  very  marked. 
His  religion  was  in  no  way  a  religion  of 
qutward  observances,  but  of  soul-faith. 
He  received  God  into  his  inmost  life, 
wishing  to  be  wholly  possessed  by  the 
Divine  influence;  giving  up  self  utterly 
he  would  have  wished  that  his  own  per- 
sonality might  be  but  a  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  will.  With  the  Buddhist  he 
desired  absorption  into  the  Divine.  In 
the  "Over-Soul,"  he  says,  "Ineffable  is 
the  union  of  man  and  God  in  every  act 
of  the  soul.  The  simplest  person  who 
in  his  integrity  worships  God,  becomes 
God."  This  implies  either  entire  absorp- 
tion into  the  "  Over-Soul,"  or  it  implies 
that  God  is  but  the  name  of  that  state  of 
the  soul  of  man  when  it  shall  reach  its 
highest  development  and  become  omnis- 
cient, omnipotent,  and  utterly  pure. 

It  is  not  easy  from  Emerson's  writings 
to  arrange  a  creed,  but  his  faith  and  pu- 
rity were  such  as  to  warrant  the  remark  of 
one  who  said  "that  if  Emerson  were  de- 
nied heaven,  he  would  make  heaven, 
wherever  he  might  be."    The  hard.  New 


England  orthodoxy,  which  formerly  so 
keenly  assailed  him,  has  so  softened  its 
nature  as  almost  to  accept,  as  the  sura  of 
religion,  the  creed  of  Jesus,  which  seems 
also  the  sum  of  Emerson's  creed,  "  Love 
God  and  thy  neighbor."  In  the  address 
before  the  Divinity  School  of  Cambridge, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  "  If  a  man 
is  at  heart  just,  then  in  so  far  is  he  God ; 
the  safety  of  God,  the  majesty  of  God,  do 
enter  into  that  man  with  justice."  This 
teaching  maf  seem  irreverent  to.  those 
who  regard  God  as  a  resplendent  being 
majestically  seated  upon  his  throne,  ut- 
terly outside  our  life ;  yet  to  an  aspiring 
mind  seeking  the  highest  purity,  this  idea 
of  growing  through  every  good  deed,  or 
thought  nearer  to  the  Infinite  soul  of  the 
universe  is  touching  and  elevating  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Emerson  regards  heaven  as  a  name 
for  the  best  state  of  mind  and  heart  to 
which  men  may  attain,  rather  than  a  place 
of  half  sensual,  earthly  delights,  as  re- 
garded by, the  majority.  He  says,  "The 
good,  by  affinity  seek  the  good ;  the  vile, 
by  affinity  the  vile.  Thus  of  their  own 
volition  souls  proceed  into  heaven,  into 
hell."  Souls  utterly  absorbed  in  evil,  he 
thought  might  perhaps  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence, as  the  following  extract  shows : 

"  Whilst  a  man  seeks  good  ends  he  is 
strong  by  the  whole  strength  of  nature. 
In  so  far  as  he  roves  from  these  ends,  he 
bereaves  himself  of  power,  of  auxiKaries ; 
his  being  shrinks  out  of  all  remote  chan- 
nels ;  he  becomes  less  and  less  a  mote,  a 
joint,  until  absolute  badness  is  absolute 
death." 

Every  movement  of  Nature,  Em.erson 
deemed  a  miracle,  a  wonder-work  of  the 
great  Soul  of  the  universe.  In  Christ  he 
saw  a  man  filled  with  divine  inspiration, 
moved  by  ecstasy  of  love  and  belief  to  class 
himself  one  with  God,  because  of  his  soul- 
reaching  wish  after  the  divine  perfection. 
Emerson  was  a  true  transcendental ist  as 
he  himself  defined  transcendentalism. 
He  believed  in  waiting  submissively  and 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  God,  trusting 
him  fully.  A  year  ago  he  remarked  pa- 
thetically, "  When  one  reaches  such  age. 
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Ws  wits  b^in  to  wander;  the  heavens 
ought  to  open  and  receive  him  home." 
Now  he  has  gone  home. 

Dead  ?  no !  for  such  a  life  there  is  no  death. 

He  rests,  but  lives,  and  in  some  yonder  world 

Wliose  darkness  light-is,  whose  light  effulgence, 

He  holds  commune  with  mighty  poet-souls 

Whose  change  from  earth  to  other  sphere  has  saddened 

This  our  world,  till  Eden*s  flowers  bloom  only 

"Over  graves.    Yea,  under  every  sod 

Some  life  of  great  or  i;ood  has  hid  itself 

Ftum  men,  and  gone  away  to  stay  with  God  : 

Oteat  with  the  greatness  of  a  true,  pure  heart, 

•Great  with  the  greatness  of  a  gentle  life. 

And  with  the  spirit  that  upholds  the  right 

He  lived — and  now,  a  grand,  benign  teacher 


Of  highest  truths,  he  slei^ps  as  Plato  sleeps. 

He  as  Homer  sleeps,  as  sleeps  the  Shakspeare, 

As  sleeps  the  teacher  Socrates,  he  too  .    . 

With  them  and  that  serene  and  lofty  Christ ; 

Whose  life  illumined  earth  and  yet  illumes 

The  hearts  of  all  the  good,  with  these  high  souls 

He  sleeps  to  earth— but  dead-^as  common  men 

May  die,  leaving  no  light  of  any  worth 

To  show  the  better  path  amid  the  labyrinths 

Of  time,  leaving  no  cross  above  the  wayside 

Spring,  no  planted  seed,  no  garnered  harvest, 

Dead  like  these— he  ne*er  can  be.    He  lives. 

And  ever  will,  while  thought  immortal  b. 

While  spirit  outlasts  sense,  and  Truth  Supreme 

And  Purity  and  Love  outshine  the  stars. 

AMELIE  V.  PETIT. 
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***  These  are  the  heroes  who  despise  the  Dutch 
And  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much, 
Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 
From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived; 
A  horrid  race  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones, 
"Who  ransacked  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns. 
The  Pict  and  painted  Britvn,  treacherous  Scot, 
Norw^ian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 
Whose  red-haired  offspring  everywhere  remains, 
"Who,  joined  with  Norman  French,  complete  the  breed* 
-From  whence  your  true-bom  Englishmen  proceed. 
And  lest,  by  length  of  time  it  be  pretended 
The  climate  may  the  modem  race  have  mended, 
Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  what  we  are. 
Mixed  tu  daily  with  exceeding  care.V 

SO  Defoe  sang  humorously  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  humor  is  even  more  apparent 
-ftian  it  was  then.  Perhaps  there  is  no  race 
now  in  the  world  made  up  of  so  lai^e  a 
variety  of  different  elements  as  this 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  one  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  these  elements  at  the 
beginning  and  during  the  thousand  years 
of  its  rise  were  not  of  the  most  lovely 
-character.  But  no  one  belonging  to  this 
people  need  be  ashamed  of  the  resultant 
product.  The  elements,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  were  brought  to- 
gether and  combined,  were  elements  of 
enterprise  and  power.  The  very  traits 
that  led  to  battling  with  hardship  on  sea 
and  land  so  as  to  make  conquests  and 
take  spoils,  were  traits  which,  in  better 
times,  made  men  capable  of  creating  the 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  admixture  of  so  many  different 


races  has  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
2i  physical  constitution  of  peculiar  power. 
I  do  not  assert  that  the  men  of  this  race 
can  endure  more  and  can  accomplish 
more  of  physical  labor  than  other  men, 
but  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  enterprises,  whether  of 
work  or  travel  or  explorations  over  sea 
and  land,  there  never  has  been  and 
there  is  not  now,  in  the  patient  and  sue  • 
cessful  endurance  of  privation  and  fi- 
tigue,  in  ability  to  carry  forward  enter- 
prises where  mental  power  must  be 
backed  by  physical  force,  a  race  superior 
to  it.  This  has  beea  demonstrated  on 
every  continent  and  in  every  sea ;  in  Arctic 
cold,  in  tropic  heat,  in  malarial  swamps, 
over  trackless  oceans,  these  Franklins, 
and  Livingstones,  and  Strains,  and  Stan- 
leys, have  shown  the  fiber  of  the  race. 

Among  the  several  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences uttered  by  General  Grant,  and 
which  have  passed  into  history,  was  one 
in  reference  to  the  English  soldier.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  when  he  said  it,  he  had 
in  his  eye  that  peculiar  gait  of  his  veter- 
ans, with  which  he  had  seen  them  so 
often  march  to  victory.  It  was  in  a 
brief  address,  I  believe,  at  Gibraltar.  He 
said,  that  he  had  seen  most  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Continent ;  that  he  liked  the 
German  soldiers,  that  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers needed  only  good  officers  to  make 
them  superior,  but  he  had  seen  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  English.    "There 
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is/'  said  he,  "  something  about  them  not 
found  in  any  other  soldiers ;  it  may  be 
their  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  they  have  the 
swing  of  conquest*'  In  that  vivid  phrase 
he  describes  the  race,  and  history,  past,  as 
well  as  the  outlook  of  the  future,  con- 
firms it. 

The  physique  is  not  gigantic,  but  the 
well-knit  frame  accepts  hardships  buoy- 
antly, throws  off  disease  readily,  rises 
superior  to  weariness,  and  is  able  to  obey 
the  iron  will  that  commands  it. 

The  power  of  assimilation  is  a  not  less 
marked  peculiarity  of  this  race.  By  this 
is  meant,  that  the  race  easily  and  readily 
absorbs  every  other  race  that  becomes 
associated  with  it.  It  is  marvelous  how 
quickly  the  distinctive  qualities  of  other 
races  are  lost  in  the  pervading  influence 
of  this  one,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
persistently  maintains  all  its  own  charac- 
teristics. 

In  the  United  States  this  has  been 
illustrated,  under  the  face  of  our  peculiar 
circumstances  in  a  more  emphatic  way 
than  in  England.  Now,  for  two  hundred 
years  and  for  some  six  generations,  this 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  receiving 
from  all  lauds  and  all  races,  to  an  extent 
never  before  paralleled,  foreign  elements ; 
but  It  has  maintained  its  own  type  as 
clear,  distinct,  and  well-disposed  as  if  it 
had  been  dwelling  apart  all  the  time.  It 
has  taken  to  its  home  and  associations,  in 
some  years  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day,  men  from  other  lands,  people 
with  their  own  languages,  dress,  habits, 
physical  characteristics,  but  with  its  won- 
derful chemistry  it  has  combined  them 
with  itself,  taking  from  them  a  portion  of 
their  elemental  character,  but  quickly 
destroying  their  identity.  Their  race 
distinctions  are  soon  pervaded  by  the 
common  and  prevailing  Anglo-American 
life. 

It  would  seem  that  no  other  race  is 
strong  enough  long  to  maintain  itself  in 
connection  with  this  master  power.  Irish, 
or  Scotch,  or  Scandinavians,  or  Asiatic,  or 
even  African,  have  not  race  power  enough 
to  overcome  it ;  it  dominates  and  changes 
them,  taking  the  better  and  leaving  the 


poorer  elements  behind,  a  rejected  re* 
siduum.  What  it  has  taken  it  has  assimi- 
lated so  fully  that  it  is  all  its  own,  and 
has  gone  to  make  a  fuller  and  broader  life^ 
but  the  same  life. 

Its  language  is  a  distinct  peculiarity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Like  the  race 
itself,  the  language  is  largely  made  up  of 
material  drawn  from  the  languages  of  all 
times  and  all  peoples.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  language  which  so  readily  and  so  per- 
fectly receives  into  itself  the  words,, 
terms,  and  idioms  of  other  tongues.  For- 
eign words  and  phrases,  which,  when  first 
heard,  seem  so  strange,  that  they  never 
could  find  a  home,  like  some  Mongolian 
with  almond-shaped  eye  and  trailing 
queue,  yet,  before  one  is  aware  they  arer 
grown  familiar  and  are  a  part  of  the 
family  speech. 

The  language  has  a  peculiar  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  any  range  of  humaa 
thought  or  necessity.  It  goes  into  any 
field  of  investigation  and  finds  itself  at 
iaome.  If  the  field  be  physical  science,  if 
it  be  metaph3rsics,  if  it  be  religion ;  what- 
ever the  subject  may  be,  it  has  terms,  or 
it  will  at  once  make  them,  that  are  adapted 
to  the  work.  The  Greek,  with  all  its 
wonderful  flexibility  and  richness,  was 
not  equal  to  it.  It  has  what  that  glorious 
tongue  had—adaptation  to  all  mental 
science,  and  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical 
thought,  and  it  has  beside  a  wider  reach 
over  the  fields  of  natural  science  all 
undiscovered  when  Plato  and  Aristotle 
wrote. 

This  language  is  cosmopolitan,  not  only 
in  form,  but  more  and  more  in  fact.  It 
goes  over  the  world  as  no  other  language 
goes.  If  we  were  to  inauire  what  lan- 
guage will  probably  be  the  prevailing 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
nations,  the  answer  would  be — the  En- 
glish language  has  a  larger  promise  in  it 
than  any  other.  What  other  language 
can  be  put  successfully  in  competition 
with  it  ?  Shall  it  be  French  or  Spanish  ? 
Each  of  them,  however  they  may  have 
prevailed,  have  receded  from  the  field 
they  once  occupied  so  well ;  and  neither 
of  them  now  spread    much    in    newer 
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lands.  The  German*  richer,  has  as  little 
of  sweep  as  they.  But  this  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  is  heard  more  and  more  in  every 
land.  It  goes  round  the  world  with  the 
drum-beat  of  England,  it  is  borne  every- 
where with  the  fabrics  of  America,  In 
the  ports  of  China  and  Japan,  all  over 
India,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  up  the 
Nile,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  at  Mtesa's 
home,  over  Southern  Africa,  on  its  west 
coast,  all  over  this  North  American  G>nti- 
nent,  in  Australia,  in  the  islands  of  the 
mid-Pacific,  in  the  empires  that  g^ow  up 
in  the  South  Pacific,  this  language  is 
heard,  and  not  only  heard,  but  becomes 
more  and  more  the  prevailing  tongue. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
rest  have  no  other  language.  Now,  all 
over  the  earth  its  song^  are  sung,  its 
greetings  are  shouted  in  mariners'  trum- 
pets over  every  sea,  its  messages  are 
flashed  on  every  ocean-bed. 

Another  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
race  is  its  idea  of  freedom.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  idea  of  man  is,  that  he  is  the  free 
subject  of  law.  Personal  freedom  and 
obedience  to  law — these  are  the  twin 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  this  people. 
Liberty,  not  license ;  obedience,  not  slav- 
ery— these  go  hand  in  hand  with  us. 

These  great  ideas  had  their  birth,  first, 
through  centuries  of  struggle  in  Great 
Britain,  and  their  fullness  of  beauty  and 
strength  in  the  United  States.  Among 
no  other  people  have  they  had  so  wide 
a  sweep,  and  from  no  other  people  do 
they  so  send  out  their  influence.  These 
ideas  may  be  said  to  be  the  special  in- 
heritance and  possession  of  this  race. 
They  are  becoming  through  its  example 
and  influence  more  and  more  universal, 
if  not  as  attainments,  yet  as  aspirations. 
They  have  gone  out  from  this  race,  some- 
times with  a  distinct  and  understood 
march,  and  at  others,  with  a  silent  but 
steady  and  pervasive  power ;  but,  in  either 
way  they  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
source.  Men  everywhere  are  asking  for 
freedom  and  learning  slowly,  alas,  at 
times,  but  still  learning,  that  freedom 
means  triumphant  law.  This  is  the  An- 
glo-Saxon thought. 


Tke  inventive  genius  of  the  race  makes 
another  characteristic.  Since  those  great 
discoveries  which  changed  the  world, 
the  compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  print- 
ing-press, made  by  men  of  other  races,, 
the  great  inventions  which  have  made 
forever  inemorable  this  last  century  have 
largely  been  produced  by  Anglo-Saxons. 
What  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  given  in  these  later 
times  I  The  power-loom,  the  spinning- 
jenny,  the  cotton-gin,  the  steam-engine, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  iron  plow,  the 
sewing-machine.  What  would  the  world 
be  without  them  ?  and  they  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  mind  of  this  people  has  a  com- 
bination of  elements  never  seen  before — 
intellectual  subtlety  and  power  of  abstract 
thought  embodied  in  a  Newton,  together 
with  an  intense  practicability,  which  at 
once  puts  every  discovery  and  the  result 
of  every  research  into  immediate  use  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  giving  the  world  a 
Morse.  The  Asiatic,  the  Greek,  the 
Roman  mind,  at  their  best  estate,  never 
had  this  intermingling  of  qualities  so 
opposite.  But  how  the  history  of  each 
year  exhibits  it  in  the  work  which  this 
people  is  doing ! 

Commercial  enterprise  may  be  named 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  race.  Beyond 
any  other,  its  merchants  and  its  produc- 
tions are  found  wherever  man  is  found. 
Its  propeller  wheels  vex  the  waters  of 
every  harbor,  its  ships  skim  over  every 
^ea;  no  climate  is  too  rigorous  or  too 
deadly,  no  island  too  far  away — thither  go 
this  people,  bearing  in  their  hands  what- 
ever shall  clothe  or  feed,  help  the  labor, 
or  elevate  the  condition  of  any  people  or 
any  land. 

It  may  not  be  philanthropy,  it  may  be 
only  a  sordid  and  wicked  pursuit  of  gain ; 
it  may  be  opium  or  it  may  be  wheat,  it 
may  be  revolvers  or  it  may  be  sewing- 
machines,  but  with  them  these  men  of 
commerce  go  everywhere. 

Not  the  least  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  this  race  is  its  spirit  of  coloniza^ 
tion.  Gradually  and  for  a  century  and 
more  nations  once  famous  for  sending 
out  colonies,  such  as  Spanish  and  Portu- 
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guese,  have  ceased  to  do  so.  But  this 
people  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  been  planting  colonies  and  making 
nations  all  over  the  earth.  They  are 
doing  it  with  greater  activity  and  success 
than  ever  before.  Instead  of  becoming 
feebler,  this  spirit  of  colonization  ad- 
vances with  undiminished  and  increasing 
vigor. 

They  have  spread  their  civilization  over 
this  continent  of  America  and  have 
filled  it  with  their  people;  they  discov- 
ered and  are  peopling  the  vast  island 
continent,  Australia;  they  found,  pos- 
sessed, and  are  making  out  of  New  Zea- 
land another  England  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific; they  are  moulding  with  the  same 
civilization  India  with  its  two  hundred 
millions ;  they  are  building  up  States  in 
South  Africa.  So,  wherever  one  may 
turn,  he  shall  find  the  men  of  this  master- 
ful race,  not  as  transient  travelers  or 
restless  comers,  but  as  men  who  have 
made  themselves  a  home  and  are  build- 
ing them  securely  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

An  enumeration  of  these  race  charac- 
teristics of  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  be  in- 
complete were  we  to  leave  out  of  view  its 
relfgion.  It  is  a  people  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  no  religious  power,  submit- 
ting to  no  hierarchy.  Its  supreme  idea 
is,  in  this  region  of  sacred  things,  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  each  man's  conscience, 
his  entire  liberty  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  which  he  himself  shall  choose,  or 
not  to  worship  at  all,  if  such  be  his  eleci 
tion.  It  claims  for  itself  and  for  all 
men  the  right  of  free  thought,  and  the 
expression  of  thought  within  the  tenets 
of  law  that  protects  the  peace  and  the 
common  good  of  the  community. 

It  carries  with  it  wherever  it  goes  and 
into  whatever  lands,  two  things — ^the 
grandest  powers  to  mould  the  character 
of  peoples.  Whatever  men  may  believe 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  one  or  the 
sacredness  of  the  other,  these  two  things 
gcf  with  the  outreaching  of  the  race. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  whether 
the  men  who  first  find  their  way  into 
new  lands  have  any  zeal  for  Christianity 


or  not;  somehow  or  other,  and  sooner  oi 
later,  and  usually  with  their  advent,  these 
two  things  come,  and  come  to  stay. 
The  track  of  the  discoverers'  vessels  may 
have  faded  from  the  ocean  waves  a  cen- 
tury and  more,  but  it  is  marked  whether 
it  looked  eastward  or  westward  by  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  in  some  island  Sun- 
day is  observed.  So  it  is,  that  wherever 
this  race  goes,  however  the  fact  may  be 
explained,  this  Sabbath-day  comes  with 
its  restfulness  and  refreshment. 

And  with  as  absolute  a  certainty  the 
sacred  Book  of  this  people  goes  with  it. 
I  give  no  explanation  of  it.  I  simply 
point  out  the  fact,  that  wherever  this 
Anglo-Saxon  race  goes,  there  the  Bible 
is  found.  If  the  new  men  of  the  race  are 
seen,  if  their  speech  is  heard,  very  soon 
this  book  is  seen  and  its  voice  heard.  I 
believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  which 
makes  the  race  what  it  is.  However 
that  may  be,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact 
of  its  inevitable  presence  with  the  pres- 
ence of  this  people.    It  is  characteristic. 

To  one  who  thoughtfully  considers  it, 
there  is  something  which  can  not  but 
arrest  the  attention  in  some  of  these 
aspects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  march  of 
civilization.  Certain  forces  clearly  enough 
have  been  at  work  and  the  race  has 
always  carried  with  it  certain  phases 
which  are  as  distinctive  and  more  dis- 
tinctive than  have  marked  the  progress 
of  any  of  those  races  which  have  ruled  in 
human  history.  The  Saracenic  race  with 
its  fiercer  distinguishing  characteristic 
civilization,  never  held  in  front  of  it 
things  more  clearly  exhibited  as  domi* 
nant  forces,  and  never  left  behind  it 
clearer  evidences  of  their  power. 

Wlieliherwe  shall  ssiy—post  hoc  ox  prop* 
ter  hoc — ^that  these  things  were  the  causes 
or  the  occasions  of  what  we  find,  they 
are  there.  These  three  things — ^the  Bible, 
the  Sabbath,  and  their  peculiar  suprem- 
acy ol  Law,  coupled  with  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought — wherever  the  race  goes, 
these  three  things  go  with  it  with  never- 
varying  uniformity.  Take  these  three 
things  away  from  it,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  all  that  sets  the  race  apart  from 
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others  are  gone.  It  is  no  purpose  of  this 
article  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Bible  or  of  the 
Christian  Sunday ;  nor  even  to  assert 
that  these  are  forces  which  have  made 
the  race  what  it  is,  but  merely  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be  in- 
separably connected  with  its  power  and 
progress.  Wherever  the  race  is  found 
these  things  are  found,  and  it  is  never 
found  without  them. 

WILLIAM  AIKMAN. 


The  Important  Period  of  Man's 
Life. — From  the  age  of  forty  to  that  of 
sixty  a  man  who  properly  regulates  him- 
self may  be  considered  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  mature  strength  of  constitution  ren- 
ders him  almost  impervious  to  the  highest 
attacks  of  disease,  and  all  the  f  unction^  are 
in  order.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past 
Sixty,  however,  he  arrives  at  the  critical 
period  of  existence;  the  river  of  death 
flows  before  him,  and  he  remains  at  a 
standstill.  But  athwart  this  river  is  a 
viaduct,  called  the  "  Turn  of  Life,"  which, 
if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley  of 
*'  Old  Age,"  around  which  the  river  winds, 
and  then  flows  without  a  doubt  of  cause- 
way to  afifect  its  passage.  The  bridge  is, 
however,  constructed  of  fragile  materials, 
and  it  diepends  upon  how  it  is  trodden 
whether  it  bend  or  break.  Gout,  apoplexy, 
and  other  bad  maladies  are  also  in  the  vi- 
cinity to  waylay  the  traveler  and  thrust 
him  from  the  pass  {  but  let  him  gird  up 


his  loins  and  provide  himself  with  perfen 
composure.  To  quote  a  metaphor,  the 
"  turn  of  life  "  has  a  turn  either  to  a  pro- 
longed walk  or  into  the  grave.  The  sjrs- 
tem  and  power  having  reached  their  ut- 
most expansion  now  begin  either  to  close, 
like  flowers'  at  sunset,  or  break  down  at 
once.  One  injudicious  stimulant,  a  single 
fatal  excitement,  may  force  it  beyond  its 
strength,  whilst  a  careful  supply  of  props 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends  to 
force  a  plant  will  sustain  it  in  its  beauty 
and  vigor  until  night  has  nearly  set  in. 


The  Conscience  must  be  Edu- 
cated.— Why  (and  this  is  our  last  mur- 
mur) is  insincerity  so  common  a  vice  ? 
Why  is  gossip  so  frequently  malignant  in 
effect,  if  not  in  intent  ?  Why  is  scandal 
so  self-propagating  and  so  rapid  in  its 
movement  ?  Why  is  life  in  a  great 
boarding-house  often  offensive  to  the 
best  persons,  perilous  to  the  young,  and 
delicious  to  the  idle  and  unprincipled? 
It  must  be  because  tongues  wag  without 
reference  to  conscience.  Bi^t  conscience 
is  like  other  faculties  of  the  human  be- 
ing: it  has  to  be  guided,  trained,  and  de- 
veloped. How  best  to  do  this,  is  a  ques- 
tion very  differently  answered  among 
schools  of  thought ;  but  among  them  all 
the  admission  would  be  made  that  con- 
science is  to  be  trained;  and  failure  in 
this  respect  proves  a  partial  education. 
DR.  JOHN  hall. 


MARY. 


Why  are  thine  eyes  so  deep  and  blue- 
Why  have  thy  teeth  sach  pearly  hue  ? 
Why  is  thy  hair  so  golden  brown — 
And  why  thy  form  so  softly  ronnd  ? 
Hebe  Is  not  more  youthful, 
And  no  one  half  bo  truthfnl, 
Mary  I  Maiy,  dear. 

Ah,  Mary,  in  thy  toned  voice 
I  find  the  moslc  of  my  choice  ! 
And  who  would  graceful  motion  see, 
fia^i  only  need  to  look  at  ihee  I 


In  these  pale  days,  O  Mary,  tell : 
How  came  the  rose  with  thee  to  dwell  t 
And  who  gave  thee  a  name  so  sweet, 
A  name  for  virtue  only  meet? 

All  kindness  speaketh  thro'  thine  eyes, 

And  pity  thro*  thy  tender  sighs  I 

In  thjQio  I  more  than  beauty  see, 

Do  all  the  graces  wait  on  thee  1 
Hebe  is  not  more  youthful. 
And  no  one  half  so  truthful  1 

Mary  I  Mary,  dear ! 

OBACB  H.  HOBB. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  LONGFELLOW  AND  THE  OLD  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

'*  ril  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this.** 

— Shakbspbakb. 


AFTER  a  great  soul  has  departed  from 
earth,  we  look  back  lovingly  and 
longingly  on  the  tender  words,  the  beau- 
tiful thoughts,  the  noble  life,  that  so 
cheered  and  helped  us  on  through  our 
longest,  hardest  tasks.  How  many  gold- 
en memories  we  find  gathered  and  gar- 
nered here  and  there,  and  every^'here,  by 


W.  Longfellow  was  bom  in  Portland, 
Maine,"  but  few  of  us  may  know  how  the 
quaint  surroundings  of  his  boyhood's 
home  gave  freshness  and  sweetness  and 
brightness  to  the  after-flowering  of  his 
song.  A  little  way  from  the  spot  where 
the  first  settler  landed  and  built  his  cabin 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  a 


Longfellow's  Housb  at  Cambridge. 


wayside,  seaside,  and  fireside,  of  our  be- 
loved departed  poet  Longfellow.  We  are 
better  and  happier  for  having  read  and 
learned  his  song — for  sitting  by  his  side, 
in  his  own  home,  and  hearing  his  wise, 
kind,  bright  words,  we  can  not  be  too 
thankful,  now  that  the  old  house  beauti- 
ful knows  him  no  more.  All  have  read 
in  cyclopaedia  and  biography  :   "  Henry 


square  house  in  Portland,  the  blue-eyed, 
auburn-haired  boy  was  bom,  and  early 
named  after  the  brave,  noble  uncle  so 
tenderly  loved,  so  bitterly  moumed,  by 
the  poet's  mother.  Lieutenant  Henry 
Wadsworth,  who,  only  three  years  before, 
had  lost  his  life  at  Tripoli,  when  one 
night  gallantly  attempting  "to  destroy 
the  enemy's  flotilla  by  a  fireship." 
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In  that  old  square  house,  on  Congress 
Street,  there  were  fourteen  front  windows. 
Long  before  his  childish  feet  could  walk 
along  its  shores,  Longfellow's  young  eyes 
looked  out  on  the  waters  of  a  beautiful 
bay  and  those 

**....  islands  that  were  the  Hesperidet 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams.*' 

Onward,  far  away  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains, for  eighty  miles,  a  lovely  landscape 
glowed  in  the  morning  sun,  till  Mount 
Washington's  shadowy  peaks  towered  in 
the  dim  horizon  beyond.  In  the  high 
branches  of  the  tall  old  pine  trees  near, 
the  fish-hawks  built,  undisturbed,  their 
nests.  Within  the  walls  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan Portland  church,  never  harp  or  viol 
sounded;  drama  and  dance  were  forbidden 
in  the  public  hall,  but  countless  plovers 
and  curlews  and  sandbirds  brought  their 
music  free  to  the  silent  shore,  while,  in 
the  bright  waters  by  the  beach,  many  a 
Sabbath  morning,  the  gray-haired  minis- 
ter baptized  sire  and  son  in  the  Triune 
Name,  in  the  faith  of  their  pilgrim  fathers. 

When  trade  revived,  after  the  war, 
there  were  still  quiet  Sundays,  but  busy, 
bustling  week-da3rs. 

Brigs  went  forth  from  the  wharf  to  the 
West  Indies  with  their  heavy  cargoes  of 
lumber  and  dried  fish,  and  brought  back 
their  sugar  and  molasses.  The  boy  Long- 
fellow loved  to  hear  the  songs  of  the 
"  negro  stevedores  resounding  along  the 
wharves,"  the  screaming  teamsters  urging 
on  their  weary,  tugging  horses,  while 
through  the  loads  of  charcoal,  hoop- 
poles,  and  cord-wood  coming  over  the 
hill,  he  could  see  the  "  cattle  white  with 
frost, "and  the  red  sleighs  of  the  tall  moun- 
taineers in  their  "blue  woolen  frocks" 
bringing  in  their  butter  and  cheese.  A 
few  old  men  still  walked  about  in  the 
crowd,  with  their  cocked  hats,  their  bush- 
wigs,  and  knee-breeches.  The  old  men 
were  all  called  daddies,  the  old  ladies 
marms.  Even  the  distilleries  and  tan- 
neries, the  wharf  and  the  rope-walk  had 
their  charm  for  him.  He  walked  through 
the  woods  on  the  bay,  climbed  the  observ- 
atory on  the  hill ;  and  the  pottery  had 


its  fascination  for  the  boy  poet.  "He 
visited  the  old  potter  at  his  wheel  under 
the  hill,  and  he  saw  him  go  to  and  frc 
under  the  branches  of  the  trees."  The 
picture  of  the  potter,  with  the  light  and 
shade  falling  on  him,  never  left  the  boy's 
mind,  and,  in  1877,  he  published  his  poem 
of  Keramos,  beginning  thus  : 

**  Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !  Turn  round  and  round 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound, 

To  speed  the  flying  world  away. 
This  day,  well  mixed  with  warl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand. 
For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command. 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay  I 

*•''  Thus  sang  the  potter  at  his  task. 

Beneath  the  blossoming  hawthorn  tree, 
While  o*er  his  features  lik6  a  mask, 
The  quilted  sunshine  and  leaf-shade 
Moved  as  the  boughs  above  him  swayed. 
And  clothed  him  till  he  seemed  to  be 
A  figure  woven  in  tapestry.'* 

How  like  a  slumbering  flower-seed  this 
poem  lay  folded  in  the  boy's  soul,  after 
more  than  fifty  years  to  burst  forth  like 
an  opening  crown  imperial  of  song. 

Longfellow  early  went  to  Harm  Fel- 
lows' school,  but  deeper  and  sweeter 
than  all  the  lore  she  taught  him,  was  the 
music  and  the  mystery  of  the  shore,  the 
ships  and  the  sea.  In  his  poem  "My 
Lost  Youth,"  he  says : 

**  I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 

Is  sbging  and  saying  still, 

A  boy*8  will  is  the  wind*s  will    * 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.** 

•  Longfellow's  first  teachers  were  the  sky 
and  the  bay,  the  wind,  the  brook,  and  the 
sea. 

Longfellow  received  from  his  father  the 
delicate  lines  of  his  face,  and  bright, 
buoyant,  genial  nature ;  from  father,g^rand- 
father,  and  great-grandfather  a  courtly 
grace,  a  sterling  mind,  and  a  noble  heart. 
Through  his  mother,  Gilpah,  he  inherited 
the  nobility,  firmness,  and  fervor  of  five 
Mayflower  pilgrims ;  two  of  these— Elder 
Brewster  and  Captain  John  Alden — he 
immortalized  in  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
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Standish."    Some  of  his  boy  poems  were 
published  in  the  Portland  papers. 

"When  only  ten  years  old,  one  night 
he  stole  out  of  the  house,  with  a  copy  of 
some  verses  he  had  written — a  very  little 
poem — in  his  breast  pocket.  He  walked 
by  the  door  of  the  newspaper  office  on 
the  comer,  two  or  three  times,  and  then, 
gathering  courage  and  watching  the 
chance  when  nobody  saw  him,  he  stood 
on  his  toes,  reaching  up  and  dropped  the 
poem  in  the  letter-box.  He  hurried 
home  with  a  fluttering  heart,  but  the* 
next  evening  he  walked  by  the  office 
again,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  he  looked  up  at  the  printers  at 
their  work  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  each 
with  a  shaded  lamp  over  his  case.  *  May- 
be they  are  printing  my  poem,'  he  said. 
When  the  family  newspaper  came  in,  he 
carried  it  away  to  a  secret  comer,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  heading  the  *  Poet's 
Comer,'  were  his  verses." 

When  telling  this  story,  long  after, 
when  honor  and  fame  in  full  measure 
were  his,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  don't 
think  any  other  literary  success  of  my 
life  has  made  me  quite  so  happy  since." 
Going  awhile  to  the  Portland  Acade- 
my, Longfellow  entered  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  Bowdoin  College.  There  his 
expressive  face,  graceful  manners,  bril- 
liant compositions,  elegant  translations 
of  Horace,  and  his  able  contributions  to 
the  press,  bis  excellence  in  every  task  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all,  and  won  for 
him  many  enthusiastic  admirers.  For 
his  poems  written  in  college,  for  the  Lit- 
,  erary  Gazette^  he  received  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  each.  For  his  one  poem — the 
"  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  written  years 
after,  he  received  from  Robert  Bonner 
$4,000.  His  hymn  of  the  "  Moravian 
Nuns  "  was  written  at  college,  before  he 
was  nineteen.  Graduating  with  honor, 
he  studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  but 
at  nineteen  he  was  offered  a  professor- 
ship of  modem  languages  and  literature 
at  Bowdoin  College.  He  studied  litera- 
ture four  years  abroad,  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  then,  after  three 
years  of  a  brilliant  professorship  and  of 


literary  success,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Flora  Potter,  daughter  of  Judge  Potter,, 
of  Portland,  very  lovely  in  person  and 
rarely  gifted  in  mind. 

"  She  was  the  being  beftateout, 
Who  unto  hb  youth  was  given.** 

After  four  happy  years  with  her,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages at  Cambridge,  and  while  abroad 
with  his  lovely  wife,  studying  the  Ian- 
guages  of  Northem  Europe,  the  Swedish 
and  the  Danish,  she  died  suddenly  at 
Rotterdam,  and  since  her  death  his 
"Footsteps  of  Angels"  hrfve  echoed 
through  every  bereaved  and  desolate 
soul  their  consolation.  Remaining  in 
Europe  a  year  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
retumed  to  Harvard,  and,  for  eighteea 
years,  was  professor  there. 

In  1839,  while  in  Switzerland,  "he  met 
the  family  of  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  traveling  through  the  country 
with  footmen  and  postilions."  The 
daughter,  Fanny  Appleton,  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  eighteen,  and  she  won  the 
poet's  heart.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Long- 
fellow won  his  wife  by  the  writing  of 
"Hyperion."  It  was  written  most  of  it 
in  Europe,  when  Mr.  Longfellow  was  only 
twenty-nine,  and  the  heroine  of  the  ro- 
mance was  Fanny  Appleton,  under  the 
name  of  Mary  Ashburton.  This  book 
brought,  sa3rs  one,  Germany  to  America, 
and  was  our  guide  into  a  new  world  of 
delight.  Up  to  1 85 1  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  had  been 
sold,  and  the  book  is  still  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  the  Rhine  and  Heidelberg. 

Four  years  after  the  poet  met  Miss  Ap- 
pleton, they  were  married,  and  for  twen- 
ty years  their  life  was  happy  and  tran- 
quil. Said  Mr.  Longfellow  to  an  intimate 
friend :  "  I  was  too  happy  then.  I  might 
fancy  the  gods  envied,  if  I  could  fancy 
heathen  gods."  There  were  five  children 
given  them — Charles  Appleton,  Emest 
Wadsworth,  Alice  N.,  Edith  (the  wife  now 
of  Richard  Henry  Dana),  and  Annie  Al- 
legra.  But  the  poet  was  not  too  happy 
long ;  with  five  lovely  children,  a  beauti- 
ful home,  a  noble  and  lovely  wife,  fame, 
honor,  wealth,  all  the  world  could  give. 
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there  came  to  him  an  "  ever^abiding  sor- 
row." On  July  9,  1 86 1,  while  Mrs. 
Longfellow  was  sealing  an  envelope,  in- 
closing one  of  her  children's  curls  she 
had  just  cut  off,  her  dress  took  fire  from 
the  wax  taper  with  which  she  had  sealed 
the  letter.  As  the  summer  dress  was  light 
and  inflammable,  the  flames  could  not 
easily  be  extinguished.  "  Mr.  Longfellow 
ran  out  from  an  adjoining  room,  clasped 
his  wife  in  his  arms,  partly  subduing  the 
fire  on  one  side  of  her  face  and  body; 
but  the  flames  had  done  their  fatal 
work— she  expired  in  a  few  hours, 
in  great  suffering.  Severely  burned 
himself,  and  almost  wild  with  grief, 
Mr.  Longfellow  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  walking  to  and  fro,  and 
wringing  his  hands,  crying  out,  *  Oh, 
my  beautiful  wife !  My  beautiful 
wife!'  He  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  which  so  early  whitened 
his  hair,  and  gave  a  tinge  of  sadness 
to  every  after-joy  of  his  life.  The 
side  of  Mrs.  Longfellow's  face  that 
her  husband  had  protected  from 
the  flames,  looked  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  if  she  were  asleep,  as 
she  lay  in  the  coffin." 

The  face  of  this  wife  hangs  over 
the  mantel,  just  opposite  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's bed,  in  the  room  where  he 
always  slept.  It  was  the  first  face 
he  looked  upon,  as  he  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  morning.  I  have  seen 
in  this  old  house  beautiful  five  pict- 
ures of  Mrs.  Longfellow.  In  the  lit- 
tle room  out  of  the  parlor  is  an  excellent 
picture  of  Mrs.  Longfellow,  taken  when 
a  young  girl,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand.  Close  beside  Mr.  Longfellow's  bed. 
at  the  left  hand,  hung  a  large  picture  of 
"Evangeline."  Evangeline  was  ever 
by  his  side  when  he  slept  and  when  he 
woke.  The  picture  of  Evangeline  was 
designed  by  Faed,  and  gave  Mr.  Long- 
fellow much  pleasure.  More  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  copies  of  the  poem 
"  Evangeline "  were  sold  in  ten  years. 
Next  to  "  Excelsior  "  and  the  "  Psalm  of 
Life,"  "  Evangeline  "  is  ranked  by  many 
"as  a  work  of  art  superior  to  all  else 


that  Longfellow  has  written  in  verse.'' 
The  coverlid  on  the  bed  where  for  years 
Mr.  Longfellow  had  slept  was  of  down^ 
the  upper  side  was  of  green  silk— a  deli- 
cate apple  green — the  lining  was  rose- 
colored  silk.  On  the  table  in  front  of  his 
bed  was  a  vase  filled  with  dried  rose-leaves 
— ^the  leaves  of  the  roses  his  friends  had 
given  him.  There  were  books  in  the 
room,  and  portraits  of  Mr.  Longfellow  in 
different  phases  and  sizes.  Just  back  of 
this  room  was  a  roomful  of  books,  a  kind 


A  Corner  in  thk  Stuuv. 

of  young  library.  There  were  books 
everywhere,  and  a  room  near  the  poet's 
chamber  where  the  poet  took  his  daily 
exercise  to  strengthen  hand  and  limb. 
Books,  birds,  flowers,  and  children — how 
he  loved  them  all,  and  the  least  little  gift 
of  a  friend  he  carefully  kept  and  prized. 
There  is  something  in  every  room  of  the 
Longfellow  house  to  charm  the  eye,  and 
each  room  is  a  study  in  itself. 

On  coming  to  Cambridge  in  1836,  Mr. 
Longfellow  had  applied  at  this  "  Braizie 
house,''  as  it  was  then  called,  for  a  room^ 
and  he  long  occupied  the  north-east 
chamber,  called  Washington's  room,  upon 
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the  front  of  the  house,  looking  over  the 
meadows  to  the  river.  The  young  poet 
felt  at  home  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
this  beautiful  room,  so  quaintly  "adorned 
by  the  gayly-painted  tiles  characteristic 
of  houses  built  a  century  ago."  On  the 
year  that  he  was  married  (1843)  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  bought  the 
Braizie  estate  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  giving 
him  also  a  deed  of  the  lot  opposite  the 
house,  having  an  "  unobstructed  view  of 
the  broad  rich  meadows  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  the  steeples  of  Brighton  in 
the  distance."  The  view  is  so  beautiful 
it  will  never  leave  my  memory.  If  every 
poet  could  have  such  a  home,  I  thought, 
as  I  stood  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  door  and 
looked  across  over  the  meadow  glowing  in 
the  sunshine.  The  organ-grinder  always 
had  six  cents  at  Mr.  Longfellow's  door. 
An  Italian  was  playing  his  sweetest  strain 
as  I  walked  up  the  steps.  He  lifted  his 
hat  and  gave  me  a  most  deferential  bow 
as  I  passed.  Was  I  not  entering  the  door 
almost  sacred  in  his  eyes  ? 

Washington's  room  was  for  years  the 
nursery  of  the  poet's  children.  As  they 
grew  older,  Mr.  Longfellow  purchased 
some  adjoining  lots,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  house  now  occupied  by  his  son  Ernest. 
He  bought  another  lot  in  the  rear,  and 
on  this  lot  Mr.  Ernest  Longfellow  has 
erected  a  cottage  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style.  Mr.  Longfellow's  estate  comprised 
about  ten  acres.  "The  old  house  was 
built  in  1759.  This  is  the  date  on  an 
iron  in  the  back  of  one  of  the  chimneys." 
The  house  is  built "  in  the  Georgian  style, 
square  in  front,  the  color  buff,  with  win- 
dow framings,  antique  pilasters,  and  bal- 
ustrade on  the  roof,  all  in  white.  It  stands 
fifty  yards  back  from  Brattle  Street,  on  a 
slight  rise  in  the  ground,  broken  by  two 
grassy  terraces.  The  wall  along  the  in- 
side has  a  high  hedge  of  purple  and  white 
lilac  bushes.  In  the  grounds  around  are 
tall  trees  and  shrubs.  Along  each  side 
of  the  house  extends  a  wide  veranda. 
In  front  the  view  stretches  away  to  the 
Brighton  meadows  and  hills  often  suf- 
fused with  dim  gray  and  violet  tints." 

Lady  Washington's  drawing-room — the 


Longfellow  parlor — has  its  furniture  of 
white  satin  covered  with  gay  flowers  la 
vines  and  clusters,  and  chairs  and  sofas 
glowing  with  the  same  flowers,  and  in  the 
large  mirror  the  flowers  in  chair  and  sofa 
and  carpet  bloom  again.  In  the  dining- 
room  we  see  rare  old  china  and  striking 
family  portraits,  and  the  "  blue-eyed  ban- 
ditti," Edith,  Alice,  and  All^^,  look 
down  from  the  walls.  The  dark-toned 
library  is  homelike  and  elegant,  with  its 
book-lined  walls,  its  portraits,  bronzes* 
and  screens.  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  in  the  house— the  por- 
trait of  Liszt  standing  in  the  convent  door 
and  holding  a  lighted  candle  high  over 
his  head.  His  wonderful  face  you  see 
glowing  out  from  the  candle-rays  like  an 
aureole  round  his  head.  The  long  black 
robe,  the  spiritual  face,  the  illumined 
rays,  once  seen  you  never  forget.  But 
the  "  study  "  is  the  most  interesting  room 
in  the  house ;  from  floor  to  ceiling  are  dark 
shining  oak  panels.  "  The  windows  are 
circular,  headed  with  heavy  wooden  mul- 
lions ;  the  tall  oak  chimney-piece  has 
classic  ornamentations.  The  lofty  oaken 
book-cases,  completely  covering  the  sides 
of  the  room,  are  framed  in  dark-red  cloth. 
Here  and  there  are  ornamental  brackets 
and  marble  busts,  and  with  them  a  fine 
effigy  of  Washington.  Easy-chairs  and 
reading-stands  are  scattered  around.** 
There  were,  when  I  have  been  there, 
flowers  always  in  the  study.  "  In  the 
center  of  the  room,  covered  with  a  well- 
worn  Persian  carpet,  is  a  round  table,  lit- 
tered with  books  and  pamphlets.  By 
that  table  the  poet  sat  and  wrote.  As  he 
looked  up  to  speak  to  you,  his  eye  so 
tender,  yet  so  bright,  seemed  to  be  so 
keen  and  clear  as  if  it  •  read  you  through 
and  through.'  On  the  study  wall  is 
framed  and  hung  the  picture  of  the  Swed- 
ish poet,  Wallin,  with  the  poem  he  wrote 
in  Swedish  on  George  Washington. 
Among  Mr.  Longfellow's  treasures  was  a 
letter  he  valued  most  highly  from  the 
Swedish  poet.  Bishop  Tegn^r.  In  a  little 
room  out  of  Lady  Washington's  drawing- 
room  is  a  picture  of  the  Village  Smithy, 
and  the  spreading  chestnut-tree  before  it. 
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All  that  is  left  now  of  the  Smithy  is  this 
picture."  Very  much  to  Longfellow's  re- 
gret and  against  his  earnest  expostula- 
tions»  to  widen  Brattle  Street,  the  beauti- 
ful old  chestnut-tree  was  taken  down. 
"  Early  in  the  morning  the  choppers  were 
at  it.  Like  burning  sparks  from  the  an- 
vil the  chips  flew  in  every  direction,  and 
soon  a  crash  was  heard  and  the  cry  went 
up, '  The  old  chestnut  is  down ! '  The 
word  ran  from  lip  to  lip.  A  crowd  quick- 
ly collected,  and  all,  rushing  out  from 
house  to  house  just  as  they  were,  without 
coat  or  hat,  each  bore  of!  some  fragment 
as  a  souvenir,  until  an  officer  interfered 
and  the  plunder  ceased.  So  the  tree  fell, 
but  it  was  at  last  proposed  to  the  city 
fathers  that  the  children  of  the  public 
schools,  by  small  subscriptions,  should 
build  out  of  its  wood  a  great  arm-chair 
for  the  poet's  study."  And  when  the 
chair  was  placed  beside  the  mantel,  the 
poet  gave  orders  that  every  child  might 
come  to  see  it,  "and  the  tramp  of  little 
feet  through  the  halls  for  months  was  the 
despair  of  housemaids."  The  wood  is 
ebonized,  the  chair  is  perfectly  black,  the 
cushion  and  arms  are  of  green  leather. 
"  The  castors  are  glass  balls  set  in  sock- 
ets." In  the  chair's  back  is  a  piece  of 
beautiful  carving,  of  horse-chestnut  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  other  parts  of  the  chair 
in  graceful  groups  are  finely- wrought 
horse-chestnut  leaves  and  burrs.  The 
•  verse  beginning  "  And  children  coming 
home  from  school,"  etc.,  is  raised  in  Ger- 
man text  around  the  seat. 

This  inscription  is  on  a  brass  plate  un- 
der the  cushion : 

To 

The  Author 

of 

The  Village  Blacksmith « 

this  chair,  made  from  the  wood  of  the  spreading 

chestnut  tree, 

is  presented  as 

an  expression  of  grateful  regard  and  veneration 

by 

the  Children  of  Cambiidge. 

who,  with  their  friends,  join  in  the  best  wishes  and 

congratulations 

on 
this  anniversary, 
February  27, 1879. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  thanks,  in  a  beautiful 


poem,  "  From  My  Arm-Chair,"  were  first 
published  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune : 

*'  Am  I  a  King,  that  I  should  call  my  own 
This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine 
Can  I  proclaim  it  mine  ? 

**  And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for  me 
This  day  a  jubilee. 

And  to  my  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten 
Brought  back  my  youth  again.^* 

When  I  saw  him  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  told  him  he  looked  younger  than 
ever,  he  said :  "  I  am  not  going  to  grow 
old,  I  am  going  to  grow  young  now." 
Let  us  believe  that  he  is  now  immortally 
young. 

It  may  be  a  consolation  to  poets  who 
receive  little  for  their  verses,  that  the 
"  Psalm  of  Life  "  appeared  in  the  Knick^ 
erbocker  first,  and  was  never  paid  for  at 
all.  For  the  "  Voices  of  the  Night,"  first 
printed  in  the  United  States  Literary  Ga^ 
zette,  the  poet  accepted  a  copy  of  Chat- 
terton's  Works.  For  the  **  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,"  $25 ;  for  the  "  Skeleton  in 
Armor,"  $50.  Never  paid  for  the  "  Psalm 
of  Life" — ^but  echo  forever  on  its  sweet 
harmonies — above  all  bird-song  or  cradle 
song — those  tuneful,  tearful  words,  how 
gloriously  have  they  paid.  Paltry  gold 
can  never  pay  their  worth.  Purely  and 
free,  like  a  golden  dandelion  in  the  green, 
like  a  golden  star  in  the  blue,  they  glow 
on,  fadeless  through  ever-changing  years. 
Could  it  come  out  now  for  the  first  time 
— ^that  •*  Psalm  of  Life  "— ^what  would  be 
paid  for  it  ?  "  Bryant  first  won  his  fame 
by  a  hymn  to  *  Death.'  "  The  first  poem 
of  Longfellow's  that  won  him  "  recogni- 
tion was  that  translation  of  those  sound- 
ing Spanish  lines,  exalting  the  majesty  of 
death  and  singing  the  shortness  of  human 
lite."  But  the  first  song  that  rang  with 
his  own  natural  voice,  winning  the  recog- 
nition of  the  world,  was  not  a  song  of 
death ;  it  was  a  "  Psalm  of  Life." 

"  *  Morituri  Salutamus '  is  th^  grandest 
hymn  to  J^e  ever  written." 

*^  Ah,  nothing  b  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate/' 

Mr.  Longfellow  had  a  rugged-lined 
face,  a  Roman  nose,  clear-blue,  lustrous 
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eyes*  **  deeply  set,  shaded  by  overhanging 
brows."  Those  eyes  would  change  and 
deepen  and  brighten  and  sadden  and 
sparkle  with  his  varying  moods.  Some- 
times they  were  like  wells  of  tenderness, 
sometimes  fountains  of  over-bubbling 
mirth.  When  he  repeated  his  own  best 
verse,  he  had  the  far-off  look  of  an  inspired 
seer.  These  eyes  were  ever  mirrors  of  his 
soaring,  singing  soul.  The  forehead  was 
*•  high,  prominent,  and  square  at  the  tem- 
ples. The  cheek-bones  were  high,  the 
face  glowed  with  a  beautiful  carnation." 
The  calm,  sweet,  tender  lips  were  full  and 
clearly  defined ;  the  mouth  seemed  gentler 
than  the  forehead.  He  combined  in  rare 
harmony  a  woman's  tenderness  with  a 
man's  manliness. 


I  never  saw  a  nobler  face,  never  knew 
a  nobler  nature,  more  gentle  and  humane, 
more  hospitable  and  helpful.  He  would 
try  to  make  you  forget  his  own  greatness 
and  bring  out  any  little  gift  or  charm  you 
might  have.  "  Alwa)rs  write  your  best," 
he  said ;  "  remember,  your  best." 

The  most  encouraging  words  ever 
spoken  to  me,  the  most  inspiring  and 
cheering,  came  from  the  li(>s  of  the  la- 
mented poet. 

And  in  that  higLer,  brighter  blue, 

Hi*  tuneful,  dcathleu  lyre 
Some  happy  soul  may  thrill  anew 

With  its  ennobling  fire. 
While  evermore  till  latest  time, 

May  earth's  battalions  long 
March  to  the  music  of  his  rhyme. 

And  *'  suffer  and  be  strong." 

LYDIA  M.  MILLARD. 


BERTHOLD   AUERBACH, 

THE    EMINENT    GERMAN     STORY    WRITER. 


TN  February  of  this  year,  this  famous 
-*-  German  writer  died.  His  reputation 
as  a  novelist  had  long  extended  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country  he  took  rank  at 
the  head  of  novelists.  He  was  bom  of 
Jewish  parents  in  a  village  of  the  Black 
Forest,  called  Nordstelten,  in  the  year 
1812,  and  was  given  an  excellent  educa- 
tion with  the  view  to  his  becoming  a 
minister  or  Rabbi  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
The  young  man,  however,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  his  parents*  wish,  but  at  first 
studied  law,  and  then  philosophy.  At 
the  University  of  Tubingen  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Strauss,  at 
that  time  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  He- 
gelian philosophy,  and  was  so  impressed 
by  him  that  he  gave  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  liberal  and  pantheistic 
philosophy  of  that  school  and  of  Spinoza ; 
later  translating  the  works  of  Spinoza 
from  the  Latin  into  German,  and  writing 
a  life  of  that  eminent  Jewish  thinker. 

Auerbach's  impulsive  temperament  led 
him  to  take  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  students,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  German  Burschenschaft  (or 


Fellowship),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  re- 
establish Germany  as  a  united  nation. 
He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Suabian  fortress  Hohenasberg,  in  1835. 
When  Auerbach  was  released,  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  popular  writer, 
living  in  Frankfort  and  then  in  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Dresden,  and  in  other  cities. 

He  early  obtained  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best  popular  writers  in  Germany  by 
the  publication  of  his  "  Schwarzw&Ider 
Dor%eschichten  "  (Black  Forest  Village 
Stories)  in  1843.  They  proved  a  new 
kind  of  literary  production,  very  accep- 
table to  the  reading  class  of  Germany. 
Having  spent  his  childhood  and  youth 
among  the  villagers  of  the  Black  Forest, 
Auerbach  was  familiar  with  their  simple 
and  industrious  life,  and  he  produced 
pictures  in  which  he  revealed  to  the 
world  its  simple,  touching  beauty.  In 
this  he  displayed  his  wonderful  qualities 
as  a  writer.  He  does  not  describe  nature  ; 
he  represents  it  simply  as  it  is,  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.  No  other  German 
writer  of  the  time  has  given  us  such  true 
and  charming  pictures  of  nature  as  Auer- 
bach ;  no  other  one  understood  the  voices 
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of  the  forest  pines,  the  rivulets,  and  birds 
as  Auerbach  did. 

The  best  of  all  his  village  stories  in  the 
opinion  of  those  familiar  with  his  works, 
is  "Barfussele"  (Little  Barefoot),  the 
story  of  a  little  orphan  girl,  who  by  her 


and  with  as  great  success.  We  need  only 
to  mention  a  few  of  his  larger  books  to 
show  how  widely  known  he  became,  viz : 
"On  the  Heights,"  "The  Villa  on  the 
Rhine,"  "Walfried,"  and  "Landolin." 
These  and  others  have  been  translated 


energy,  faithful  application  to  work,  and 
fearless  honesty  overcomes  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  cuts  her  way,  as  it  were, 
through  a  wilderness  of  thorn-bushes  and 
briars  up  to  the  position  of  a  noble  farm- 
er's wife. 

Auerbach  wrote  for  the  masses,  indeed, 
but  he  also  wrote  for  the  educated  class. 


into  various  languages,  and  enjoyed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  He  always  wrote 
with  a  purpose,  and  that,  in  his  own  view 
of  moral  affairs,  wa^  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  his  readers  in  some  re- 
spect. His  early  University  teaching  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  noticeable  in  his  best 
written  volumes,  since  what  there  is  of 
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religious  thought  woven  into  them  par- 
takes of  the  pantheistic  order.  In  "  On 
the  Heights  "  we  have  the  illustration  of 
a  jtheorjr  of  self-redemption  from  sin  and 
guilt.  Dr.  Gunther,  the  queen's  physi- 
cian, teaches  Irma,  the  fallen  beauty,  how 
to  atone  for  her  error  by  withdrawing 
from  society,  and  by  making  wooden 
spoons  and  forks  for  the  poor  I 

He  died  in  the  south  of  France  on  the 
8th  of  February,  having  gone  there  in 
vain,  as  it  proved,  to  find  relief  from  a  mal- 
ady of  long  standing. 

His  organization  shows  the  man  of 
strong  feeling  and  prompt  action.  His 
intellect   was    mainly    perceptive,    with 


enough  of  reflection  to  mould  his  im- 
pressions into  coherent  order,  and  apply 
them  in  any  direction  which  he  deemed 
desirable.    He  was  broad  and  liberal  as  a 
thinker,    but   not   especially    profound. 
The  great  organs  of  his  side-head  gave 
him  a  high  appreciation  of  the  practical 
in    life;   a    strong   sense    of   economy, 
,  energy,  and  industry,  and  also  a  warm 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  harmo- 
j  nious,  especially  in  the  every-day  life  of 
I  people.    His  imagination  was  vivid  and 
I  inspiring,  but  saw  its  best  materials  in 
I  the  surroundings  and  conduct  of   life. 
'  As  a  man  he  was    evidently   positive, 
hearty,  earnest,  and  emphatic. 


TRAVELING  IN  A  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS. 


T^DITOR  Journal:— It  is  raining  as 
-'-^  it  only  can  rain  in  Maine  and  the 
adjacent  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
I  take  the  opportunity  that  the  weather 
gives  me  to  communicate  with  my  old 
friend,  the  Journal.  I,  with  a  brother 
photographer,  am  making  a  tour  of  the 
upper  St.  John's  River  in  a  photographic 
saloon  on  wheels. 

The  St.  John  is  the  largest  river  empty- 
ing at  the  coast  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  steamers  for  a  long  distance. 
The  water  is  deep,  and  the  current  re- 
markably swift  and  strong.  The  scenery 
along  its  banks  is  diversified,  and  in  many 
places  very  beautiful.  It  rises  in  North- 
ern Maine ;  for  some  distance  is  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  sweeps  by  Fredericton,  the  capital 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  empties  by  the 
city  of  St.  John,  the  largest  settlement 
in  the  province. 

To  reach  the  city  of  St.  John  take  one 
of  the  i)oats  of  the  International  Steam- 
ship Line  from  Boston  direct,  or  the 
Eastern  or  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
to  Portland,  thence  via,  Maine  Central  to 
Bangor,  thence  via,  E.  &  N.  A.  R.R.  to 
St.  John.  From  St.  John  steamers  of  the 
Union  Line  convey  passengers  up  the 
river  to  Fredericton,  a  small  though  beau- 


tifully laid-out  city,  on  a  gentle  slope 
near  the  river.  It  contains  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  others  of  a  good  deal 
of  beauty  and  importance. 

Opposite  Fredericton  you  can  take  the 
New  Brunswick  Railroad  to  Woodstock, 
an  active,  thriving  little  city,  forty-odd 
miles  above  the  last-mentioned  place.  It 
is  above  Woodstock,  in  Carieton  and  Vic- 
toria Counties,  New  Brunswick,  that  we 
are  making  a  summer's  work  in  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  along  the  river.  Cross- 
ing from  Maine,  we  make  our  first  stop  at 
Florenceville,  twenty-three  miles  above 
Woodstock.  This  village  is  very  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  river,  which  sweeps  by  in 
that  grand,  majestic  way  characteristic  of 
the  St.  John. 

The  village  consists  of  but  a  singlie 
street,  well  lined  with  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-houses, while  two  other  streets  branch 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  Quite  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  place  is  the 
ferry  across  the  river. 

On  either  side  large  posts  are  firmly 
set  into  the  earth.  From  these  there 
stretches  from  side  to  side  a  twisted  wire 
rope  of  large  size.  On  this  are  placed 
two  grooved  iron  wheels,  similar  to  those 
used  upon  rolling  barn-doors,  and  from 
these  ropes  run  to  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
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below.  When  it  is  desired  to  cross,  the 
rope  connecting  the  forward  end  of  the 
boat  to  the  forward  wheel  is  shortened  by 
winding  the  boat-end  up  with  a  crank, 
and,  the  swift  current  catching  the  boat, 
causes  the  wheels  to  roll  swiftly  along  the 
rope,  and  a  quick  passage  is  made.  Pas- 
sengers, teams,  and  loads  of  all  descrip- 
tion are  thus  ferried  over.  As  the  depot 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Railroad  is  oppo- 
site the  village,  a  large  amount  of  freight 
is  brought  across  on  the  ferry. 

From  Florenceville  our  road  winds 
gracefully  along  the  river  shore.  The 
banks,  high  and  percipitous,  are  fringed 
with  small  white  beeches  that  wave 
gracefully  in  the  summer  breeze;  the 
farm-houses  nestle  in  the  laps  of  broad 
farms  that  slope  from  the  wooded  hills 
beyond,  to  the  river ;  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  graze  in  the  pastures  by  the  road- 
side, and  lift  their  heads,  half-affrighted^ 
as  they  catch  a  sight  of  our  "  house  on 
wheels,"  and  over  all  the  beauteous  land- 
scape smiles  the  glowing  summer  sun, 
and  a  look  of  contentment  rests  over  all. 

We  are  remote  from  hotel  accommo- 
dations, so  our  teamster  unhitches  his 
four  horses,  and,  pouring  a  liberal  supply 
of  oats  upon  the  grass,  leaves  them  to 
eat  to  their  satisfaction,  while  we  gather 
a  few  wild  strawberries  from  the  fields 
near  by,  and  finish  our  noonday  meal 
with  a  draught  of  pure  country  milk, 
which  we  purchase  at  a  farm-house. 

As  we  start  again,  a  farmer  approaches 
and  asks :  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?  How  much  does 
that  building  weigh?  Isn't  it  a  pretty 
good  tug  for  four  horses  ?  What's  that 
black  stuff  on  your  fingers — ^tar  ?  " 

The  last  answer,  "Nitrate  of  silver," 
apparently  puzzles  him,  and  he  nibs  his 
hands  thoughtfully,  as  we  move  on  to- 
ward Upper  Wicklow. 

This  place  is  not,  as  the  reader  might 
suppose,  a  village,  but  consists  of  a  cross- 
road and  a  store — the  store  being  a  dwell- 
ing-house also.  We  draw  up  on  the  road- 
side by  the  river  bank  opposite  the  store, 
unhitch  our  team,  and,  in  a  few  hours, 
are  ready  for  work. 


Our  first  customer  is  a  young  man,  clad 
in  a  rough  homespun  suit  and  woodman's 
shirt,  who  walks  in  with  his  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  a  quid  of  tobacco 
in  his  mouth. 

"  Well,"  he  drawls,  "  I'd  kinder  like  to 
have  my  face  drawed  off  if  you  think  it 
won't  bust  yer  machine.  Haw !  haw  I 
haw ! " 

He  evidently  thinks  the  remark  origi- . 
nal  and  expects  us  to  be  convulsed  with 
laughter.  But  we  have  heard  the  same 
phrase  so  many  times  each  day  for  the 
year  past,  that  to  laugh  is  impossible. 
So  we  gravely  inform  him  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  feared  for  the  "  machine," 
as  we  have  had  our  own  face  "  drawed 
off  "  for  the  express  purpose  of  intimidat- 
ing the  potato-bugs.  An  uproarious  laugh 
follows  this  remark,  and  our  subject  is  in 
good  humor  for  his  picture. 

He  first  asks  where  to  sit,  and,  when 
directed  to  the  posing  chair,  sit§  down 
with  his  back  to  the  camera,  and,  when 
requested  to  reverse  his  position,  sits 
astride  of  the  arm  of  the  chair,  which 
happens  to  be  in  front.  But  by  a  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  operator's  hands,  he  is 
soon  in  position. 

Viewed  through  the  camera,  we  find  the 
cranial  development  to  be  thus : 

A  head  fully  up  to  the  average  size,  and 
of  fair  quality.  Mirthful ness.  Self-es- 
teem, an  1  Approbativeness  in  combina- 
tion with  large  animal  organs,  giving  a 
delight  in  coar3e  jokes  and  obscene  sto- 
ries, and  tales  of  personal  prowess  and 
bravado.  The  intellect  and  the  higher 
nature,  as  represented  through  the  semi- 
mtellectual  and  moral  faculties,  find  but 
little  expression  in  the  life,  and  marks  of 
low  dissipation  hover  around  the  mouth. 
This  is  the  type  of  a  class,  and  yet  there 
are  exceptions,  where  "  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful "  find  their  way  to  the 
surface. 

The  necessity  for  some  trifling  pur- 
chase calls  me  to  the  store  across  the 
way,  where  I  find  "  ye  opulent  merchant," 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  counter,  with 
one  leg,  on  which  the  pant-leg  has  been 
rolled  up  to  the  knee,  elevated  in  the  air, 
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at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  boot 
and  stocking  just  showing  themselves 
from  behind  a  tea-chest  A  comical  po- 
sition, and  yet  the  old  man  is  living  an 
earnest,  kindly  life. 

We  board  at  quite  a  comfortable  farm- 
house, where  the  children,  by  actual 
count,  number  six,  but  if  one  were  to 
judge  by  their  incessant  shouts  of  "  Mar  " 
and  "  Par,"  the  number  of  times  they  tip 
our  tea  over,  and  the  wild  chorus  of  yells 
that  arises  every  now  and  then,  they  would 
number  twenty  at  least. 

In  the  morning,  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
land  of  dreams,  two  boys,  of  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twelve,  burst  unceremoniously 
into  our  room,  and,  despite  our  remarks 
that  we  shall  be  down  presently,  sit  in 
staring  wonder  while  we  make  our  toilet. 
They  make  a  similar  attempt  the  next 
morning,  but  we  have  had  the  forethought 
to  apply  a  patent  door-fastener  to  the 
door,  and  are  afraid  that  we  really  enjoy- 
ed their  ineffectual  attempts  to  enter. 
When  we  come  out  on  the  landing  we  see 
them  roosting  dejectedly  on  the  stair- 
rail. 

When  our  day's  work  is  over,  and  even- 
ing has  come  again,  we  leave  the  tu- 
multuous scene  of  the  noise  and  visit  our 
friend,  the  river.  The  banks  here  are 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  are  very  steep.  We  clam- 
ber down  a  rude  pathway,  beside  which  a 
rill  trickles,  grasping  the  slender  boughs 
at  hand  to  prevent  falling.  Through 
the  dense  foliage  the  river  glows  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  like  a  broad 
band  of  gold,  with  here  and  there  ripples 
that  resemble  antique  carving. 

At  the  water's  edge  we  find  ourselves 
on  a  narrow  stretch  of  gravelly  beach, 
broken  here  and  there  by  huge  dark 
rocks,  and,  again,  by  tiny  streams  that 
ripple  through  it.  And  the  river  rolls  on 
and  on,  and  on,  peaceful  and  calm  and 
grand  in  the  knowledge  of  its  might,  re- 
ceiving with  open  arms  its  tributary 
streams,  bearing  its  burdens  of  commerce, 
and  being  swallowed  up  at  last  in  the 
great  Atlantic. 

There  is  much  of  selfishness,  much  of 
wickedness,   much  of    untruth    in    this 


world  of  ours ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  bu- 
sman lives  that  roll  on  as  grandly,  as 
peacefully,  as  lovingly  as  the  St.  Joha 
and  are  as  fully  swallowed  up  in  the  divine 
love  as  it  is  in  the  mighty  ocean. 

There  are  many  rough  places  in  thi  St. 
John,  but  often  they  are  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  depths  of  water;  so  in  the 
lives  of  m^n  there  are  many  sorrows,  but 
the  depths  of  soul  possessed  by  some 
hide  them  from  those  whom  they  help 
along  life's  highway. 

Our  brother  "  artist "  is  with  us,  and, 
having  business  at  Florenceville,  he 
pushes  off  a  raft  that  is  lying  at  the  shore, 
and  floats  slowly  down  the  river,  with  the 
sunlight  lingering  about  him,  and  the 
water  smiling  up  at  times  as  though 
pleased  with  his  company.  By-and-by, 
he  drifts  under  the  shadow  of  a  bluff  and 
is  lost  to  view.  So  much  it  is  like  human 
life— <lrif ting  from  sunshine  into  shadow, 
and  from  shadow  into  sunshine — ^that  we 
turn  with  a  half  sigh,  and  clamber  up  the 
rough  pathway,  under  the  overhanging 
branches,  to  the  meadows  above.  And 
yet,  why  need  we  sigh?  As  in  photog- 
raphy a  certain  amount  of  shadow  is 
necessary  to  make  a  clear,  distinct  pict- 
ure ;  so  in  human  life  shadow  is  necessa- 
ry to  make  that  life  show  plainly  for  good. 
And  it  is  in  the  shadow  that  the  lamp  of 
Hope  and  Love  shines  brightest. 

JAMES  PERRIGO. 


ANTICIPATION. 

**  At  summer's  eve,  when  Heayen's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering;  hills  be- 
low, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  masinfc  eye, 
Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the 

sky? 
Why  do  those  cllflli  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling 
near? 

**  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  Joys  of  lifers  unmeasured  way : 
Thus  from  afar  each  dim  discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath 

been, 
And  every  form  that  fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  dlvloo^  there." 
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THE    WITCH-MARK. 
CHAPTER  I. 


"  O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  I  a  brave  vessel 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in  her ; 
Dashed  all  to  pieces.'* 

— Tempmt,  Act  1,  Scene  a. 

<<  T  WISH  you  wouldn't  put  our  George 

•*■  on  board  that  foreign-bound  ship," 
said  a  feeble  voice  to  a  stout  man  who 
puffed  a  cigar  in  a  chair  opposite. 

"  Well,  wife,  it  is  all  for  the  boy's  good. 
He's  nothing  but  a  spooney  as  it  Is,  and 
'twill  be  the  making  of  him.  What's  the 
use  of  making  pictures,  anyway?  Hell 
just  be  nothing  as  he  goes  on." 

At  this  moment  a  handsome  boy  of 
perhaps  eighteen  years,  with  a  breezy  stir 
and  vivacity,  entered,  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  latter  part  of  what  his  father  said, 
and  he  replied  to  it  in  a  bright,  off-hand 
way,  that  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
spooney-like. 

"  I  guess  you  are  about  right,  father,  in 
thinking  me  a  good-for-nothing.  I'll  go, 
mother;  it's  only  for  a  year,  and,  per- 
haps, it  will  make  a  man  of  me.''  And 
so  it  was  decided  that  the  youth  should 
visit  "foreign  ports  "  in  one  of  his  father's 
ships  bound  for'China. 

The  staunch  ship  Asia  went  her  voy- 
age, George  acting  as  a  sort  of  super- 
cargo, which  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  assertion  of  his  father  that  he  was 
good  for  nothing.  He  was  no  mean 
artist,  and  on  the  voyage  delighted  all  on 
board  with  his  ready  caricatures  of  men 
and  events. 

All  was  promising  and  prosperous  till 
the  Asia  approached  the  end  of  her  voy- 
age. It  was  near  the  period  known  as 
the  line  gale,  or  equinoctial  storm,  when 
off  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine,  that 
the  hurricane  came  upon  them  in  all  its 
terrible  might.  They  were  off  a  long 
reef  of  rocks  known  as  the  Cuckolds,  a 
heavy  wind  and  tide  drifting  them  thereon. 
Utter  destruction  was  before  them,  when 
a  sudden  whirl  of  the  furious  elements 
drifted  them  aside,  and  dashed  them 
upon  the  shore  within  a  narrow  bay  of 


comparative  safety.  The  stout  ship, 
riven  and  tortured  by  the  storm,  was 
driven  upon  the  rocks,  and  left  there  her 
staunch  ribs,  scattered  and  helpless.  Few 
of  the  crew  escaped,  and  among  these 
George  Radford,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
survived  the  terrible  ruin. 

He  was  roused  to  consciousness  by  a 
kindly  voice  saying, "  Take  heart,  manny ; 
you're  all  right." 

The  gale  had  subsided  with  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  and  as  the  glorious  lumi- 
nary blazed  upon  the  still  raging  billows, 
and  drove  afar  the  black  clouds,  a  sorrow- 
ful sight  was  opened  to  view :  dead  and 
dying  men,  masses  of  cargo,  and  the  bat- 
tered hull  of  man's  most  perfect  work- 
manship, looking  in  its  ruin  like  some 
beautiful,  sentient  being  overcome  by 
a  relentless  destiny. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  inhospitable 
region  were  not  unused  to  these  disasters, 
and  afforded  all  the  relief  possible  in  sav- 
ing the  cargo  and  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  catastrophe. 
George  followed  his  guide  to  a  hut  under 
the  lee  of  the  promontory,  where  a  woman 
placed  him  on  a  rude  bed,  and  ministered 
as  best  she  could  to  his  suffering  condi- 
tion, dressing  his  wounds  with -the  cool- 
ing leaves  of  burdock  and  plantain,  infal- 
lible panaceas  for  all  human  aches  and 
pains..  For  several  days  he  was  too  ill  to 
move,  but  at  length  he  crawled  out  upon 
the  rocks,  where  he  sat  gazing  listlessly 
upon  the  long  reach  of  ocean,  dotted 
here  and  there  by  thoje  rocky  islands 
found  along  that  coast ;  ragged  peaks  of 
granite,  many  of  which  were  surmounted 
by  their  beautiful  garniture  of  trees. 

With  the  eye  of  an  artist  he  took  in 
the  wild,  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  half 
chanted  aloud  a  rude  rhythm  to  the  deep 
monotone  of  the  unresting  ocean.  A 
touch  upon  his  knee  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, and  looking  down  a  small  brown 
hand  rested  upon  it,  while  its  mate  softly 
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tapped  his  shoulder,  and  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  peered  into  his  face,  while  a  childish 
voice  asked : 

"  Do  you  feel  bad  to  be  cast  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  rejoined,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  nearer  to  a  sob. 

"  Who  are  you,  little  one  ?  Do  you 
live  in  this  region  ?  " 

"  I  corned  here  in  a  big  storm,  just  as 
you  did.  Granny  says  'tis  an  evil  sign  to 
you  and  me." 

Radford  now  looked  more^  attentively 
at  the  little  shape  leaning  over  him — 
brown-faced,  with  masses  of  yellow  hair 
curling  and  burnt  in  the  sun.  A  scanty 
gown,  rudely  blown  away  from  round 
limbs,  exhibited  their  symmetry  to  the 
knees,  while  the  feet  were  half  hidden  by 
the  kelp  and  sea-weed  that  covered  the 
rocks.  Something  strange,  weird,  and 
unaccordant  with  the  rudeness  of  her 
surroundings  sent  the  blood  back  to  his 
heart  with  a  feeling  of  pain,  and  he  ten- 
derly pressed  the  little  figure  nearer  to  his 
side.  At  this  she  drew  in  a  long  breath, 
and,  moving  slightly  back,  said : 

"  Oh,  mister,  you  don't  know !  I  must 
never  let  anybody  like  me.  Granny 
looked  hard  at  you  when  you  didn't 
know  nothing,  and  she  said  you  was  like 
an  angel,  but  1  was — like " 

"  Like  what  ?  "  asked  the  youth,  smil- 
ing with  a.  gratified,  boyish  vanity,  and 
blushing  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  mustn't  tell ;  but  the  wicked  man 
has  put  his  mark  on  me." 

She  drew  back,  and  stood  erect  on  her 
bare  feet,  planted  with  peculiar  firmness, 
and,  bending  her  head,  fixed  her  dark 
eyes  upon  his  face  under  brows  so  conr 
tracted  that  they  made  a  straight  line 
above  them  and  across  her  forehead.  It 
was  certainly  very  peculiar,  but  by  no 
means  unhandsome. 

George  was  lost  in  studying  the  face 
artistically,  and  made  no  comment,  at 
which  she  said : 

"  You  see  what  it  is  !  All  the  witches 
are  bom  with  that  black  mark." 

"  Well,  the  witches  are  bom  to  be  very 
handsome,  then." 


This  innocent  flattery  was  interrupted 
by  the  call  of  Mrs.  Hooker,  who  appear- 
ed on  the  sand  below,  and  beckoned  the 
child  to  follow  her.  Radford  follow- 
ed also  down  the  rocks  to  the  little  hut 
nestled  below  amid  junipers  and  sage 
and  tufts  of  wormwood  and  tansy.  He 
now  remembered  that  while  he  had  been 
ill  and  helpless,  he  had  heard  a  child 
croning  rude  rh3rmes,  and  several  times  a 
fresh,  warm  cheek  had  been  pressed  to 
his  own.  He  had  supposed  this  a  mix- 
ture of  his  dreams  and  not  reality,  though 
some  of*  the  words  she  had  sung  haunt- 
ed his  mind. 

He  was  able  now  to  associate  this  with 
the  strange  child  of  the  rocks,  and  only 
wondered  that  he  had  seen  so  little  of 
her.  That  she  was  an  exotic  in  this  wild 
region  was  very  evident;  and  how  she 
should  be  left  here,  growing  up  in  utter  . 
ignorance,  seemed  incomprehensible. 


CHAPTER  n. 

**  She  dwelt  amid  the  untrodden  ways, 
Bexide  the  springs  of  Dove ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love." 

— WoRDSworrH. 

Josh  Hooker,  a  low,  square-built  fish- 
erman, had  lived  with  his  wife  Sally  more 
than  forty  years  under  the  hill,  which 
sheltered  them  from  the  rough  northern 
winds  of  that  region.  A  simple-hearted, 
I  kindly  pair  were  they,  content  with  the 
I  daily  round  of  human  necessities  and 
neighborly  offices,  and  devoid  of  any 
spark  of  what  is  called  ambition.  Once 
or  twice  a  year  Parson  Sawyer,  an  apostle 
of  the  olden  time,  sculled  his  little 
wherry  into  the  cove,  and  gave  them,  as 
best  he  might,  scraps  of  reading,  and 
what  was  more,  his  prayers  and  benedic- 
tions, otherwise  their  lives  might  be  said 
to  be  uneventful. 

The  great  event  of  their  lives  was, 
however,  when  a  heavy  storm,  ten  years 
before  our  story,  drove  the  English  brig- 
ant  ine  Ltngard  ashore,  very  nearly  on  the 
spot  where  the  Asia  was  wrecked.  Mr. 
Hooker  said : 
"  It  was  just  the  kind  of  storm  that  you 
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had,  and  the  captain  and  all  on  board 
perished,  but — "  and  he  glanced  at  the 
little  giri,  who  stood  with  her  arm  over 
his  shoulder. 

"  All  but  me,"  she  interjected ;  and 
contracted  her  dark,  delicate  line  over 
the  eyes. 

"  Yes,  that's  so.  Cosset ;  and  the  wreck 
brought  us  this  here  bird,  this  pretty, 
Mother-Carey  chicken." 

"  Hush,  Josh ;  don't  you  know  Father 
Sawyer  told  us  not  to  pamper  or  be- 
praise  Pauline  ?  " 

"Then  her  name  is  Pauline?*'  said 
George,  admiring  the  girl's  elegant  pose 
and  low,  white  forehead,  kept  white  by 
overhanging  curls. 

"  Besides,  Josh,  all  the  people  are  afraid 
of  Pauline  because  of  the  mark." 

Josh  answered  by  a  low,  incredulous 
laugh,  and  drew  her  nearer  to  himself, 
saying,  after  a  pause : 

"  If  it  is  a  witch-mark,  I'll  take  all  the 
mischief  upon  me  that  birdie  can  do,"  at 
which  the  child  patted  his  rough,  beard- 
covered  cheek  with  her  small  hand. 

The  superstitions  current  in  the  past 
ages  still  keep  their  hold  in  obscure,  soli- 
tary hamlets,  where  this  feature  of  the 
eyebrows,  the  presence  of  a  ruby  mole,  or 
crook  of  the  little  finger,  are  in  our  day 
regarded  with  superstitious  horror  by  the 
ignorant.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
Pauline  had  been  made  nervously  sensi- 
tive by  the  disfavor  of  the  people  around 
her  to  the  shape  of  her  eyebrows,  and  she 
rather  increased  the  intensity  of  their 
contour  by  the  habit  of  involuntary  con- 
traction of  them. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  cried  Sally,  starting 
from  the  settle  upon  which  she  was  Seat- 
ed netting  a  fish-net,  and  hurrying  to  the 
door,  "  if  here  aint  the  Parson  ! " 

Father  Sawyer  was  a  man  of  nearly 
ninety  summers — tall,  erect,  of  full  but 
not  corpulent  size,  who  for  seventy  years 
had  given  religious  instruction  to  the  in- 
habitants along  the  coast  and  islands  of 
north-east  Maine.  His  voice  was  of  that 
grave,  sympathetic  kind  that  wins  the 
heart  and  inspires  respect,  while  a  pair  of 
large,  deep-set  eyes,  under  black  eye- 
brows, were  of  great  beauty  even  now. 


"Well,  Josh,  I  heard  the  shipwreck 
had  brought  you  another  Paul,  and  so  I 
am  here,  you  see."  Saying  this,  he  dis- 
engaged a  red  bandanna  from  his  head, 
showing  a  profusion  of  white,  silky  hair 
waving  in  curls  to  his  shoulders.  He 
now  took  the  hand  of  George  as  he  had 
done  that  of  Josh  and  Sally,  held  him  at 
arm's  length,  and  scrutinized  his  face. 

"  You  will  do,  young  man ;  but  as  Paul 
found  a  viper  to  fasten  on  his  hand  at  the 
shipwreck  of  Malita,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  only  lambs,  perhaps  angels,  meet 
you  here." 

"  Amen ! "  responded  George ;  and,  to 
his  surprise,  the  child  uttered  an  amen 
also. 

"  And  how  is  our  Mother-Carey  chick- 
en ?  Has  she  learned  her  lessons  ?  and 
can  she  say  her  verses,  aye  ?  " 

"  She's  a  good  girl,  and  I'ams  her  les- 
sons. Father ;  but  somehow  she's  so  dif- 
ferent from  us,  that  I  pity  the  poor  lamb." 

"  Run  down  to  the  wherry  and  bring 
me  a  bundle  there.  I  have  books  and  a 
paper  or  two,  and  a  plum  or  so,  yon 
shall  see,"  said  the  Parson. 

The  child  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
when  she  was  gone  he  took  the  arm  of 
George,  and  leading  him  to  a  shelf  on  the 
rocks,  thus  addressed  him : 

"I  have  lived  so  long  that  coming 
events  seem  now  present,  young  man, 
and  I  foresee  that  God  has  designs  in 
your  coming  here.  That  poor,  bright 
child,  perhaps  through  it  may  find  help 
in  some  way.  To  take  her  from  Josh 
would  well-nigh  break  his  heart;  but 
Sally,  a  good  creature,  loving  the  child, 
has  «till  a  superstitious  fear  of  her,  and 
this  is  wrong  done  her." 

"  Is  there  no  clue  to  her  history  ?  "  in- 
terrupted Radford. 

"  Scarcely  any.  The  mother,  like  others 
on  board  the  Ltngard,  was  washed  on 
shore  so  exhausted  that  it  was  impossible 
to  restore  her,  and  she  died,  shielding  to 
the  last  the  poor  infant  of  perhaps  two 
years.  I  performed  the  sad  rites  over 
the  dead,  and  never  a  more  pitiful  one. 
She  must  have  been  a  comely  woman. 
She  gave  the  witch-mark  to  her  child, 
I  which  is  not  an  ill  one,  to  my  eyes." 
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••  Nor  to  mine,"  answered  George.  "  I 
am  an  artist,  and  can  admire  Nature  in 
all  her  manifestations." 

The  Parson's  fine  eyes  studied  the  face 
of  his  companion,  and  he  at  length  re- 
plied: 

"An  artist  should  be  nearer  to  God 
than  other  men.  I  see  no  evil  in  your 
face." 

Radford  winced  a  little  under  this  neg- 
ative praise ;  perhaps  all  of  us  would  feel 
the  same.  He  arose  as  Father  Sawyer 
did,  and  followed  him  up  the  bank  to 
where  a  few  old  pines  and  hemlocks 
sighed  in  the  breeze. 

"  Here,"  said  the  elder,  "  are  the  graves 
of  the  wrecked  mariners  brought  hither 
by  the  relentless  waves,  and  here  lies  the 
mother  of  Pauline." 

Saying  this,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  child,  who  had  followed 
silently  as  they  walked  to  the  burial- 
place. 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene— one  never 
to  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  of  the 
artist — that  long  ocean  reach,  dotted  with 
islands;  the  hut  beneath  the  junipers, 
and  its  semicircle  of  sand,  marking  a 
quiet  haven;  the  old  pines  over  the 
peaceful  graves ;  the  white-haired,  saintly 
minister,  and  the  weird,  barefooted  child 
over  its  mother's  grave. 

"  I  named  the  child  Pauline  Lingard, 
remembering  the  shipwrecked  apostle, 
and  in  memory  of  the  lost  vessel,  and  I 
sprinkled  baptismal  water  upon  her  brow, 
thus  making  her  a  lamb  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  I  must  be  away  now,  young 
man,  for  I  came  only  to  look  after  my 
little  lamb,  not  knowing  what  might  be." 

"  I  must  go,  too,"  replied  the  youth  ; 
"but  I  feel  a  strange  interest  in  this 
child." 

"  That  is  natural.  You  are  in  your  first 
youth,  nearer  boyhood  than  manhood, 
and  she  is  near  maidenhood.  She  is 
good,  and  fair  to  the  eye.  Luckily,  our 
fisher-boys  are  afraid  of  her.  I  look  to 
you,  young  man,  to  interest  yourself  in 
her  behalf." 

Radford  colored  deeply,  foreseeing  a 


difl5culty  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
girl,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  obstacles 
that  all  at  once  sprang  to  view.  Perceiv- 
ing his  hesitation,  Father  Sawyer  re- 
sumed : 

"I  would  by  no  means  have  her  go 
hence  at  present ;  but  her  guardians  are 
old  and  scarcely  the  kind  to  well  foster 
so  elegant  a  plant.  She  has  intimations 
of  blood  unknown  to  theirs,  and  has 
vague  longings  and  desires  that  can  have 
no  fruition  in  her  present  environments. 
But  I  must  away  before  turn  of  tide. 
Think  of  what  I  have  said." 

Radford  lingered  several  weeks  after 
this  interview :  he  hardly  knew  why,  for 
his  parents  had  urged  his  return  home, 
and  the  weather  was  cold  and  inclement. 
Pauline  was  much  of  the  time  clamber- 
ing the  rocks  with  him,  and  pointing  out 
objects  of  interest  that  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  him.  When  the  air  was 
soft,  the  two  rowed  out  among  the  rocks 
and  islands  of  the  bay,  fished  in  the 
waters,  and  gathered  shells  and  seaweed 
along  the  shore.  It  was  a  life  of  en- 
chantment to  the  young  artist,  who  was 
growing  daily  more  and  more  wrapt  in 
the  companionship  of  the  barefooted 
child,  whose  blush  glowed  warmly 
through  the  sun-burned  cheek  as  her 
companion  touched  her  hand  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  boat,  or  lifted  her  over 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  cliff.  At  length 
he  awoke  to  consciousness. 

"  I  must  go  away,  Pauline ;  and  when 
I  am  gone  you  will  forget  me." 

"  Why  should  I  forget  you  ?  "  she  re- 
turned, contracting  her  dark  brows,  and 
fixing  her  lai^e  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"  Why  should  you  remember  me,  Pau- 
line ?  You  will  be  wife  some  day  to  one  of 
these  fishermen,  and  die  like  the  rest  of 
them,  and  be  buried  under  the  pines." 

The  oar  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the 
little  maid,  and  the  boat  gave  a  great 
lurch.  Starting  to  her  feet,  she  cried 
rather  than  spoke : 

"  Never,  never  I  When  you  are  gone, 
I  will  go  to  the  top  of  Baldhead  and 
throw  mjrself  into  the  sea." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^  The  fairest  face  hath  never  brought 
Its  fairest  look— the  deepest  thought 
Is  never  into  language  wrought.*' 

— E.  Oakss  SurTH. 

"  That  is  a  strange  face  you  are  so  fond 
of  sketching,  George/'  said  his  mother, 
holding  a  drawing  up  to  the  light. 

"  How  do  you  like  it,  mother  ?  " 

" I  am  no  judge  in  such  things;  but  it 
seems  to  me  I  should  be  afraid  of  it.  I 
suppose  it  is  one  of  your  ideals  that  lives 
only  in  the  fancy  of  an  artist." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  a  true  portrait, 
and  not  half  so  beautiful  as  the  girl  her- 
self." 

"Why,  George,  can  it  be  the  bare- 
footed girl  of  the  wreck  I  Poor  thing ! 
she  must  be  dreadfully  out  of  place  where 
she  is." 

"  That  is  true,  mother ;  and  I  reproach 
myself  that  I  have  not  tried  to  provide 
for  her  elsewhere." 

*'  George,  George,  do  not  think  of  her. 
She  must  be  totally  ^demoralized  by  the 
life  among  those  ignorant  fishermen." 

George  pondered  over  his  mother's 
words,  knowing  her  pride  of  caste,  and 
her  repugnance  to  everything  aside  from 
her  daily  routine ;  but  none  the  less  was 
he  determined  to  see  Pauline  once  more. 

It  was  now  the  Indian  summer,  that 
beautiful  escapade  of  Nature  by  which 
she  strives  to  renew  again  the  beauties  of 
the  year.  Two  years  had  elapsed — two 
busy  years  of  study  by  which  he  had  en- 
deavored to  efface  from  his  mind  the 
barefooted  maid  of  the  rocks.  He  was 
often  from  home  long  intervals,  in  which 
amid  the  wildest  scenery  he  sought  ma- 
terials for  his  art.  Many  faces  grew 
under  his  pencil,  and  many  a  dull,  com- 
mon one  took  a  line  of  beauty  borrowed 
from  that  of  Pauline. 

It  was  a  day  of  peculiar  loveliness  as 
the  young  artist  idly  propelled  his  boat 
in  the  direction  of  Baldhead,  around  the 
shoulder  of  which  nestled  the  hut  of 
Joshua  Hooker.  His  heart  beat  quickly 
as  he  approached,  and  looking  up  he  be- 
held a  tall,  slender  figure  standing  on  the 
beetling  rock  and  gazing  seaward.     It 


was  Pauline.  Rounding  the  cape,  his 
keel  grated  upon  the  sand,  and  he  mount- 
ed the  rock.  He  met  her  on  her  descent, 
and  extended  his  hands  with  a  warm 
g^reeting,  which  she  returned  with  a  faint — 

"  Come  at  last  I "  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  have  missed  me,  then,  Pauline  ?  " 
he  answered,  taking  her  hand,  which  was 
icy  cold.  She  was  rudely  clad,  but  noth- 
ing could  disguise  the  wondrous  beauty 
which  the  two  years  had  developed. 
Sally  met  them  on  the  sands,  having^  it 
seemed,  come  in  search  of  her/r^/^/. 

"Ah,  Mr.  George,"  she  said,  "I  am 
glad  you  have  come.  Father  Sawyer  said 
you  would  come  back,"  and  she  glanced 
furtively  at  Pauline,  who  hastened  on- 
ward in  silence. 

"  I  fear  she  is  not  well,"  said  the  other. 

"She  must  go  from  this  place.  She 
has  no  companions  here,  and  Joshua  says 
she  will  die." 

"  I  will  not  die ;  why  should  I  ?  "  said 
the  girl. 

"  Surely,  no ;  surely,  no." 

This  was  said  by  Josh  Hooker,  who 
took  the  arm  of  Pauline,  and  led  her 
homeward. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  still  the  artist 
lingered.  The  cold  November  rains  came 
down,  and  still  he  sat  at  twilight  in  the 
lurid  light  of  the  fisherman's  hut — a  fire 
made  of  the  drift-wood  from  many  a  gal- 
lant ship  wrecked  along  the  coast. 

Pauline  had  recovered  something  of 
her  gayety,  but  was  more  reserved  than 
in  former  times,  while  her  beauty  of  form 
and  face  were  greatly  augmented.  George 
saw  this  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  not 
that  of  a  lover,  hence  he  joined  in  all  her 
innocent  pursuits,  with  no  quickening  of 
the  pulse  and  no  anxieties  for  the 
future. 

A  looker-on  might  have  observed  his 
long  interviews  with  the  foster  parents  of 
Pauline  quite  into  the  night,  long  after  the 
lights  in  the  few  cottages  along  the  coast 
were  extinguished;  and  now  Josh  and 
Sally  began  to  talk  of  going  abroad— of 
even  visiting  Bath  and  Portland  before 
the  winter  set  in,  and  Pauline  was  to  go 
with  them.    Some  little  finery  and  more 
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comfort  was  apparent  in  the  dress  of  the 
latter  also,  before  George  took  his  leave, 
as  it  was  needful  for  him  to  do. 

Not  long  after  the  return  home  of  the 
artist,  he  was  one  day  startled  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Mrs.  Radford  into  his 
studio,  who  exclaimed : 

"  Good  gracious  I  Some  queer  people 
down-stairs  are  asking  for  you—9Xi  old 
man  and  woman  who  might  have  come 
out  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  a  tall  girl'  in  short 
petticoats,  and  hair  all  over  her  face. " 

George  smiled  consciously,  and  hasten- 
ed below,  followed  by  his  mother.  The 
three  visitants  rose  at  his  entrance,  and 
each  shook  him  by  the  hand,  the  girl 
barely  extending  her  fingers. 

"  Mother,"  he  said, "  these  are  the  kind- 
people  who  befriended  me  after  the  ship- 
wreck"; and,  leading  Pauline  forward, 
he  added,  "  and  this  is  Pauline,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak." 

A  bright  smile  illumined  the  face  of  the 
girl  at  these  words,  and  even  Mrs.  Rad- 
ford felt  its  sweetness,  for  she  put  back 
the  curls  from  the  brow,  and  kissed  her 
cheek,  at  which  Josh  exclaimed'. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  can  not  but  love  her, 
and  it  will  nigh  break  our  old  hearts  to 
part  with  her  1 " 

The  mother  glanced  at  Geoi^e,  and 
then  at  the  group  before  her,  only  in  part 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  it;  but 
the  entrance  of  Capt.  Radford  set  all 
right.  He  warmly  greeted  the  family; 
thanked  them  for  the  care  they  had  ex- 
tended to  his  property,  more  than  all  to 
his  son.  He  surveyed  Pauline  from 
head  to  foot,  muttering:  "  So-ho  1  a  hand- 
some maid,  George,  ah  1  Makes  a  good 
picture,  ah  1 " 

"  These  people  mean  to  leave  her  here, 
I  think,"  his  wife  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Why  not  ?  why  not  ?  Room  enough. 
Will  be  company  for  you,  wife." 

Mrs.  Radford  looked  aghast.  A  sea  of 
troubles  arose  in  her  mind's  eye.  But 
it  was  at  length  decided  that  Pauline 
should  remain,  and  Josh  and  Sally,  weep- 
ing like  two  children,  took  their  depart- 
ure, laden  with  gifts,  and  books  and  other 
donations  for  the  good  Parson  Sawyer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

George  Radford,  wedded  to  his  art, 
was  heart-safe,  so  far  as  Pauline  was  in- 
terested, and  thus  several  years  elap>sed, 
during  which  she  had  matured  to  higher 
loveliness.  To  the  many  graces  of 
maidenhood  were  added  the  sweetest  of 
tempers,  and  so  many  winning  ways  that 
Mrs.  Radford  declared  she  was  losing  the 
witch-mark. 

"I  really  hope  that  will  not  be,"  re- 
plied her  son,  thoughtfully. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  painted  a 
picture,  entitled  "  The  Witch  of  the 
Wreck."  It  was  gorgeous  in  coloring, 
and  rich  in  suggestion.  A  wild,  savage 
coast,  beaten  by  the  sea,  and  overhung 
with  black  clouds ;  a  headland  of  l>ald 
rock,  upon  which  was  drifting  a  splendid 
ship,  her  masts  and  spars  and  ropes  made 
visible  by  the  light  streaming  from  above 
and  emanating  from  a  figure  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  vessel.  This  figure  was  a 
woman,  dark-eyed  anil  radiant  in  the  glow 
of  supreme  youth  and  beauty.  One  hand 
held  back  her  masses  of  golden  hair,  and 
the  other  was  arched  over  her  brow,  as  if 
to  aid  the  eyes  that  peered  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  night.  The  strong  wind 
swept  aside  her  scanty  garments,  reveal- 
ing the  rich  contour  of  limb  and  the  half 
uncovered  bust.  It  was  in  the  eyes,  the 
hair,  the  brow  upon  which  the  artist  had 
expended  the  depths  of  his  art.  The 
latter  was  contracted  in  the  intensity  of 
the  gaze,  making  a  straight,  black  line 
over  eyes  so  deep,  so  brilliant,  that  the 
observer  grew  spell-bound  before  them. 

George  Radford,  whose  reputation  had 
become  confirmed  as  an  artist  of  power, 
was  desirous  to  exhibit  this  picture 
abroad.  Accordingly,  when  his  wish 
became  known,  letters  of  introduction 
were  supplied  him,  and  he  made  his  way 
to  the  great  city  of  London.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed  there  in  the  impression 
made  by  his  master-piece.  Thousands 
flocked  to  admire  "The  Witch  of  the 
Wreck,"  hardly  knowing  which  most  to 
commend,  the  wonderful  landscape,  if  so 
it  might  be  called,  or  the  gorgeous  beauty 
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of  the  figure  posed  in  the  midst  of  the 
impending  ruin.  "  Beautiful,  exceeding- 
ly!" went  from  lip  to  lip,  and  orders 
poured  in  upon  the  American  artist. 

At  length  the  fame  of  the  picture  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Sir  Ralph  Dinsmore,  a 
once  popular  member  of  Parliament,  but 
long  since  living  in  seclusion,  owing,  it 
was  believed,  to  the  sudden  death  of  a 
beloved  wife,  and  loss  of  a  no  less  be- 
loved daughter.  A  moody,  taciturn  man, 
he  rarely  left  the  boundary  of  his  estate, 
busying  himself  as  best  he  might  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  tenants.  Forced  by  some  contingency 
to  go  to  London,  he  took  occasion  to 
visit  the  Gallery  of  Fine-Arts,  where  was 
exhibited  the  work  of  the  artist.  He 
gave  a  careless  glance  at  first,  absorbed 
in  the  rich,  warm  light  of  the  picture. 

Suddenly  he  started.  A  deathly  {)allor 
spread  over  his  face,  and  he  staggered  to 
one  side ;  recovering  himself,  he  grasped 
the  arm  of  Radford,  and  essayed  to  speak, 
but  words  would  not  come.  At  length, 
as  if  aroused  from  the  stupor  of  an  incu- 
bus, he  faltered  out : 

"  Who  is  the  original  ?  Where  is  she  ?  " 

The  artist  endeavored  to  quiet  him, 
and  evaded  a  direct  reply. 

"  Is  she  alive  ?    Is  she  in  England  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  What  is  it  to  you 
who  is  the  original,  if  such  ever  existed  }  " 

The  question  invaded  the  monopoly 
he  held  in  the  original. 

"  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  girl,  if  noth- 
ing more,"  persisted  the  other. 

"She  was  found  in  a  fisherman's  hut, 
and  is  called  Pauline." 

'^  A  fisherman's  daughter !  Never,  with 
that  look  and  face ! "  and  he  turned  away 
with  a  weary  movement  as  of  one  whose 
last  hope  is  blighted.  Radford  took  his 
arm,  and  led  him  to  a  private  room. 

We  must  now  return  to  Portland, 
where  events  demand  our  attention. 
Capt.  Radford,  as  may  be  inferred,  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  largely  interested  in 
commerce,  and  of  a  liberal,  generous 
make,  willing  to  enjoy  life  as  it  passed  in 
a  sensible  and  indulgent  way.  The  repu- 
tation of  George  abroad  gratified  him 


more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess,  de- 
spite his  general  contempt  for  picture- 
making.  But,  as  he  said,  "  Pauline  was 
an  uncommon  fine  girl,  and  worth  mak- 
ing a  picture  of." 

In  the  way  of  business,  a  ship  of  which 
he  was  mostly  owner  was  bound  for  En- 
gland, and  he  determined  to  take  a  voy- 
age in  her,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Radford 
and  Pauline.  They  would  see  the  world, 
and  see  George,  and  see  how  "  The  Witch 
of  the  Wreck"  looked  in  the  fogs  of 
London.  Accordingly,  they  arrived,  and, 
not  finding  the  artist  in  his  studio,  went 
at  once  to  the  exhibition  gallery.  They 
were  shown  to  the  private  room  to  which 
George  had  led  the  Baronet,  and  with 
whom  he  was  in  conversation. 

P?iuline's  rich,  radiant  beauty  lighted 
up  the  little  somber  apartment  as  she 
entered,  casting  aside  her  bonnet  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  pretty,  girlish  art,  will- 
ing to  make  her  advent  charming.  Greet- 
ings— warm,  unconventional,  American 
greetings — ^were  exchanged,  Pauline  pre- 
senting her  cheek  for  the  family  kiss. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  pulse  of 
the  artist  thrilled  at  the  touch  of  the  vel- 
vet cheek.  For  the  first  time  she  was 
not  merely  an  object  of  artistic  beauty, 
but  a  warm  embodiment  of  that  maiden 
grace  and  loveliness  which  no  manful 
eye  can  look  upon  with  indifference. 

Sir  Ralph  slowly  arose  to  his  feet  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  family,  scarcely  ob- 
truding a  glance,  and,  with  well-bred 
courtesy,  was  about  to  retire,  when  some- 
thing in  the  voice  of  Pauline  arrested 
him.  He  turned  sharply  about,  and  then 
seizing  her  arm  gazed  upon  her  face. 
This  apparent  rudeness  caused  her  to  re- 
coil from  him  with  the  witch-mark  upon 
her  brow  as  defined  as  in  her  earlier  days. 

*'  Mary  Greame !  Can  it  be  ?  Speak ! 
From  whence  are  you  ?  " 

"  Pauline  Lingard,"  replied  the  girl,  in 
a  low  voice,  won  to  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
the  distressed  Baronet. 

"  Thou  art  my  child — my  child  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  vehemently.  "That  is  the 
Dinsmore  mark  upon  your  brow — ^the 
witch-mark  of  vulgar  minds." 
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Pauline  shrank  from  his  embrace.  She 
glanced  at  George,  at  Capt.  Radford,  and 
then,  with  a  graceful  movement,  laid  her 
head  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  latter, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  Pauline  Lingard !  *  Lingard  !  *  That 
was  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  my 
daughter  embarked,  and  was  never  heard 
from  after  leaving  port.  The  brigantine 
Lingard,*' 

The  whole  now  flashed  over  the  mind 
of  Pauline,  and  she  exclaimed : 

"Oh.  Geoi^e!  George!  Why  did  I 
ever  leave  the  hut  under  the  rocks  ?  Take 
me  back,  father!  Take  me  back!  Let 
me  die  with  you ! "  and  she  clung  to  the 
neck  of  Capt.  Radford,  who,  disengaging 
her  arms,  laid  her  almost  fainting  in  those 
of  his  wife. 

"  A  fatal,  fatal  work  is  mine,"  whisper- 
ed the  artist,  turning  away. 

*'  Let  us  hope  not,"  said  the  Baronet. 
"  Let  me  relate  what  transpired  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  The  captain  of  my 
yacht  was  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  who  for 
several  years  was  my  companion  in  ex- 
cursions to  the  South  of  Europe,  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Hebrides.  Quick  of  thought,  handsome 
in  person,  and  in  every  way  endearing 
himself  to  me,  I  forgot  that  these  same 
qualities  might  make  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  a  young  girl." 

Pauline  bent  her  witch-look  earnestly 
upon  the  speaker,  who,  gazing  at  her, 
said: 

"  There,  with  such  a  face,  such  a  look, 
Mary  often  sat  at  the  feet  of  her  mother, 
and  lured  away  the  heart  of  Donald 
Greame.  I  saw  it  all  when  it  was  too 
late." 

"Why  talk  in  this  wise,  sir? "  broke  in 
Capt  Radford.  "A  true-hearted  sailor 
is  fit  for  a  queen,  letting  alone  an  idle 
hussy  lolling  on  shipboard." 

The  Baronet,  unused  to  American 
views  in  this  relation,  showed  the  witch- 
mark  across  his  brow,  eyeing  the  speaker 
with  puzzled  scrutiny. 

"  Go  on,  sir ;  let  us  hear  how  it  ended," 
continued  the  Captain.  Turning,  at  the 
same  time,  to  his   son,  he   muttered: 


"George  is  no  interloper,  at  home  or 
abroad." 

"There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The 
lovers  were  married  with  my  consent, 
and  he  took  charge  of  a  fine,  fast-sailing 
vessel,  in  which  Mary  went  with  him 
several  years.  This  brigantine  was  named 
Lingard^  a  beautiful  craft,  fitted  out 
with  all  the  appliances  that  wealth  could 
furnish  to  make  a  home  for  wife  and 
child,  and  the  latter  must  be  the  beauti- 
ful Pauline  Lingard,  the  witch  of  the 
wreck.  They  embarked  for  Quebec,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  no  tidings  ever 
came  of  her." 

It  was  now  Capt.  Radford's  turn  to 
give  the  supplement  of  the  story,  which  he 
did  briefly  as  he  had  learned  it  from  his 
son.  As  he  closed,  he  laid  his  hand  ten- 
derly on  the  head  of  Pauline,  saying : 

"  I  don't  know  your  laws  in  things  of 
this  kind :  they  are  bad  enough,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  I  will  say  this  much :  you 
shall  never  take  this  girl  away  from  us 
against  her  will,"  and  he  brought  down  a 
heavy  boot  with  emphasis. 

"The  Dinsmore  mark  must  have  its 
way,"  returned  Sir  Ralph.  "  Pauline,  will 
you  not  give  your  relative  one  kiss  before 
he  resigns  you  to  others  }  " 

At  these  words  the  artist  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and,  trembling  with  emotion,  he 
raised  Pauline,  and,  leading  her  to  her 
relative,  the  two  knelt  down  with  bowed 
heads.  He  spread  his  hands  over  them 
in  blessing,  saying : 

"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  by 
so  many  and  inscrutable  ways,  let  not 
man  put  asunder." 

And  thus  the  witch  of  the  rock  became 
the  wife  of  the  artist,  and  many  times 
the  now  happy  Sir  Ralph  visited  the  old 
scene  of  disaster.  He  built  a  granite 
memorial  under  the  pines  on  the  hill-side, 
where  slept  the  mother  of  Pauline,  and 
in  memory  of  the  gallant  dead.  Josh  and 
his  wife  were  not  forgotten,  nor  the 
apostolic  Parson  Sawyer;  and  thus  our 
brief  story  ends,  with  the  gulden  threads 
rewrought  in  the  destinies  of  those  that 
survived  the  shipwrecks. 

EIJZADBTII  OAKES  SMITH. 
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WHERE  THE  SHOE  PINCHES- 

T^HE  human  foot,  in  its  natural  state,     contraction  of  the  biceps  and  tensor  v.tgU 

Ptit  ft-mtyris  muscles   when   the    knee   is 


-*■  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  a  complicated  machine,  combining 
great  strength  with  graceful  mobility, 
that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
human  frame.  '' Consisting  of  twelve 
bones  m  addition  to  those  of  the  toes/' 
joined  to  each  other  by  regularly- con- 
structed articulation,  it  admits  of  motion 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  each  indi- 
vidual bone— 'SO  that  no  re- 
straint can  be  put  upon  these 
without  destroying  the  har- 
mony of  thei  r  combined  action. 
At  the  same  time  these  bones 
are  so  firmly  bound  together 
by  ligaments,  and  sustained 
in  position  by  tendons  at- 
tached to  strong  muscles  as 
to  give  the  foot  an  abundant 
security  to  bear  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  body. 
The  foot  is  connected  with 
the  leg  at  the  asiragalo  tibial 
articulation,  and  prevented 
from  any  lateral  movement  by  the  pro- 
jecting maikoii  on  either  side,  which  fit 
so  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  astntgn- 
hts  as  to  permit  of  no  motion  at  this 
joint,  except  that  of  flejcion  and  exten- 
sion, or  that  of  pointing  the  toes  up  and 
down.  Turning:  the  toes  out  or  in  is  pro- 
duced by  rotation  of  the  thigh  and  leg  at 
the  hip-joint,  or  by  the  revolving  motion 
of  the  fibula,  which  is  produced  by  the 


flexed. 

Having  stated  that  no  motion  can 
occur  at  the  ankle-joint  or  tibio-tarsal, 
except  flexion  and  extension,  and  that  the 
pointing  of  the  toes  out  or  in  is  done 
by  the  muscles  of  the  hipa,  as  above  de- 
scribed, it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  the  other  motions  of  the  foot, 


DSSCRIPTIOK:- 

Ifarm  ;  h^  cubuid 


Fig.  i»— Bone*  of  the  Foot. 
ix,  ^,  the  medio^tjirsal  aTticulALion;  £,  the  aalniKJiltu  \ 
the  ficaph^^idi  /",  middle  ciintifi:?rHi;  ^,  external  cune- 
j\  the  mcExitar^tat  bunes. 


such  as  twisting  the  sole  inward  or  out- 
ward, raising  or  depressing  the  arch,  etc., 
must  occur  between  the  joints  of  the 
other  eleven  bones  of  the  foot.  The 
toes,  being  merely  attachments,  are  not 
considered  as  having  any  influence  in 
these  motions. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  foot  in  the 
accompanying  figure  we  shall  see  that 
between  the  os  caicis  and  asiragitius  be^ 
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hind,  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in 
front,  is  the  mediO'tar sal  joint,  a  b,  going 
completely  across  the  foot,  dividing  it 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 


Bass  or  Support. 


admitting,  in  a  limited  degree,  of  every 
variety  of  motion — flexion,  extension, 
abduction,  and  adduction,  as  well  as 
rotation  inward  and  outward  upon  the 
long  axis  of  the  foot.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  this  compound  articula- 
tion in  the  tarsus,  because,  by  a  most 
remarkable  oversight  on  the  part  of  sur- 
geons, the  very  important  part  which  it 
plays  in  deformities  of  the  feet  has  until 
very  recently  been  entirely  unnoticed. 

The  foot,  as  a  means  of  support,  rests 
upon  three  buttresses :  the  heel  behind, 
which  is  stationary,  and  the  first  and 
fifth  metatarso'phalangeal  articulation  in 
front,  which  are  slightly  movable,  capable 
both  of  expanding  and  extending,  thereby 
increasing  the  base  of  support,  which 
adds  to  the  security  of  the  body;  and 
this  very  expansion  and  extension  of  the 
anterior  pillars  or  buttresses  give  elas- 
ticity in  locomotion.  Between  these 
three  pillars,  or  points  of  base,  spring  two 
arches :  one  from  the  heel,  reaching  to 
the  anterior  two  pillars,  narrow  behind, 
and  wider  in  front,  which  is  called  the 
antero-posterior  arch;  and  one  from  the 
two  anterior  pillars,  arching  across  the 
foot,  called  the  transverse  arch.  The 
antero^posterior  arch  is  higher  on  the 
inner  than  on  the  outer  side,  and  can  not 
be  brought  to  the  ground  in  the  normal 
condition  of  the  foot,  whereas  the  outer 
line  of  this  arch  is  alwa)rs  brought  to  the 
ground  whenever  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  borne  upon  it.  Let  any  one  dip  his 
naked  foot  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  then 
stand  with  it  upon  a  dry  board  or  piece 
of  brown  paper,  and  he  will  get  the  exact 
impression  of  the  parts  of  the  foot  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth  in  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  body.  (Fig.  2). 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  outer  line  of 
the  arch  touches  in  its  entire  length,  and 
is  thus  given  a  firm  and  extensive  base  of 
support,  whereas  the  inner  line  only 
touches  the  ground  at  its  two  extremities, 
the  central  part  o^  the  arch  on  the  inner 
side  being  retained  m  position  by  the 
tibiaies^nticus  muscle,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  and  under  surface  of  the 
internal  ctmeiform  and  base  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bones.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  strength  and  perfection  of 
this  arch  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle. 
The  importance  of  understanding  the 
construction  and  retention  of  this  arch 
will  be  more  fully  seen  when  we  come  to 
study  the  deformities  of  the  foot. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CORNS,  BUNIONS, 
AND  INGROWING  NAILS. 

The  amount  of  agony  and  torment  suf- 
fered on  account  of  corns,  bunions,  and 
ingrowing  /^^-nails,  can  not  be  adequately 
described  to  the  reader,  especially  if  he  be 
one  of  the  many  who  suffer  almost  daily 
with  them.  A  com  is  even  more  painful 
than  an  ordinary  cancer,  and  is  capable 
of  inflicting  torment  enough  to  destroy 
the  sweetest  disposition  and  upset  the 
best-regulated  household. 

A  com  in  scientific  parlance  is  simply 
a  localized  hypertrophy  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  abnormal  pressure ;  the  hyper- 
trophied  skin  is  composed  of  dermal  and 
epiflermal  layers,  which  become  like 
dry  scales  or  shells  with  a  central  point 
of  hardening,  called  the  com.  This 
little  concretion  dips  down  and  presses 


Fig.  3.— LiNB  or  Gravitv. 

Upon  the  nerves  beneath  like  a  sharp- 
pointed  instmment,  and  thus  produces 
peculiar  torment.  The  soft  corn  is  ex- 
cessively tender,  and  is  much  more  liable 
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to  become  inflamed  than  the  hard  corn. 
This  variety  is  more  frequently  found 
between  the  toes  than  elsewhere.  The 
cause  of  corns,  abnormal  pressure,  may 


Fig.  4.— A  "  COLLARSD  "  COKN. 

be  continuous  or  intermittent,  and,  in 
general,  is  produced  by  ill-fitting  or  tight 
shoes.  Instead  of  being  made  suflSciently 
wide  at  the  toes  and  across  the  ball  to 
permit  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  so 
that  the  foot  may  expand  to  its  full  ex- 
tent with  every  step,  shoes  are  gener- 
ally made  so  narrow,  that  undue  pressure 
is  brought  upon  the  points  of  the  foot 
least  organized  by  nature  to  bear  it,  and 
hence  corns  are  soon  developed.  The 
irritation  produced  by  the  pressure  upon 
these  formations  may  give  rise  to  reflex 
muscular  contractions,  which  will  draw 
the  toes  upward,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  see  a  row  of  corns  over  the 
second  phalangeal  articulations  caused 
by  the.  elevations  of  the  joints  against 
the  shoe  from  such  contraction. 

HOW  ARE  CORNS  TO  BE  TREATED  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  insist  upon  the 
patient's  wearing  properly-constructed 
shoes,  those  which  will  permit  expansion 
of  the  foot  in  all  directions  at  every  step. 
Meanwhile  we  begin  the  treatment  for 
the  cure  of  the  diseased  toe  by  paring 
the  corn,  carefully  removing  the  hard 
shell  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
<:an  be  without  drawing  blood.  When  that 
is  done,  rub  the  surface  of  the  com  over 
with  a  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  this 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  will  remove 
an  additional  layer  of  hardened  tissue. 
Now  the  corn  is  ready  to  "  collar  "  with 
adhesive  plaster  (see  Fig.  4.)  This  is 
done  most  conveniently  by  taking  nar- 
row strips  and  building  a  "  cob-house  " 
around  the  com,  carrying  it  up  until  suf- 
ficient elevation  is  obtained  to  protect  the 
corn  completely  from  pressure. 


For  the  soft  com,  the  application  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  or  the  solid 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  the  most 
serviceable  treatment  that  can  be  adopted. 
First  remove  by  means  of  a  knife  or 
scissors,  the  thickened  skin  which  cov- 
ers the  com;  then  wipe  the  parts  dry 
and  apply  the  acid  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  first  applications  are  somewhat  pain- 
ful, but  they  are  also  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. After  the  application  has  been 
made,  place  a  pledget  of  cotton  between 
the  toes  so  as  to  permit  the  free  entrance 
of  air.  In  a  few  days  the  dry  and  hard- 
ened skin  produced  by  the  action  of 
caustic  can  be  easily  removed  with  for- 
ceps and  a  second  application  made  if 
necessary.  The  second  application  is  not 
generally  painful,  unless  done  too  early, 
and  very  seldom  another  has  to  be  made. 
Figure  5  shows  the  effects  of  coms  (fl)  in 
a  condition  where  the  foot  is  tortured  by 
small  shoes,  causing  them  to  stand  in  a 
bandy  posture  to  support  the  body. 

BUNIONS. 

A  bunion  is  an  enlargement  and  in- 
flammation of  the  bursa,  situated  upon 
the  side  of  the  great-toe  joint  or  the 
metatarso'phalangeal  junction.      Inflam- 


Fig.  5.— Dbformxty  Caused  by  Corns  and  Bunions. 

mat  ion  of  this  bursa  is  frequently  so 
severe,  that  the  reflex  contractions  which 
follow,  produce  a  subluxation  or  partial 
dislocation  at  this  joint.    (See  Fig.  6.) 
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tn  consequence  of  the  subluxation,  the 
phalajix  is  made  to  press  against  the 
nerve  that  supplies  this  portion  of  the 
great-toe  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 


F%.  6»— DisTORTiOM  From  a  Bukiom. 

duce  the  most  exquisite  pain.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  can  be  easily  relieved  by 
taking  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  and 
commencing  between  the  great-toe  and 
the  one  adjoining,  carrying  it  over  the 
end  of  the  toe,  adjusting  it,  and  then 
continuing  the  plaster  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  around  the  heel,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  where  it  is  firmly  secured  with 
another  strip  of  plaster  and  a  roller  band- 
age. It  is  usually  necessary,  before  apply- 
ing the  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  to 
place  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  the  plaster 
just  behind  and  before  the  bunion,  to  make 
a  little  elevation  before  passing  over  the 
great-toe  joint.  It  is  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
proprius  paiikis,  which  has  been  long 
contracted,  before  the  toe  can  be  re- 
placed in  its  normal  position.  In  such 
cases,  get  a  buckskin  or  linen  glove  as 
in  Fig*  7  (a\  and  make  it  fit  the  toe,  and 
to  this  attach  a  few  inches  of  elastic 
webbing  {t\  which  is  again  attached  to  a 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster  to  go  around 
the  foot  (r),  and  is  retained  in  place  by 
other  pieces  that  go  across  the  foot  (//,//). 

INGROWING  TOE-NAILS. 

The  most  prolific  cause  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  wearing  narrow-soled  shoes  or 
boots.  That  class  of  people  who  will  in- 
sist upon  wearing  narrow-soled  shoes, 
on  the  supposition  that  such  shoes  and  a 
high  instep  arc  elements  of  great  beauty, 
will  sooner  or  later  become  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  ingrowing  toe-nails  are  their 
legitimate  offspring.  (See  Fig.  8  and  Fig. 
lo  regarding  the  position  of   Fashion's 


foot.)  In  the  first  it  is  seen  that  the 
heel  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  de- 
grees higher  than  the  natural  foot,  there- 
fore the  full  weight  of  the  body  is  on  the 
toes  of  the  foot,  and  so  compelling  the 
arch  of  the  instep  to  bear  almost  the 
entire  weight ;  and  this  is  why  the  mus- 
cles swell  in  the  leg,  and  there  is  much 
fatigue  felt,  with  the  desire  to  sit  down,  so 
as  to  allow  the  blood  to  return  to  the  arte- 
ries which  have  been  compressed  by  the 
strained  muscles.  Our  artists  who  em- 
ploy live  models  for  drawing  from  nature 
find  it  difficult  to  secure,  especially 
among  women,  a  good  specimen  of  the 
foot  and  hand.  Fig.  9  shows  a  sketch  in 
outline  of  the  U.  S.  army  shoe  for  nfarch- 
ing  (a),  indicating  by  the  dotted  lines  that 
the  foot  when  lifted  to  step  is  really  small- 
er, but  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
thrown  upon  it,  it  fills  the  whole  shoe^ 
Fig.  10  (b)  shows  the  dotted  lines  of  the 
step  of  the  French  soldier,  who  can  not 
stand  the  fatigue  of  a  long  campaign  as 
the  Germans  do,  on  account  of  the  im- 
proper form  of  the  shoe,  designed  to  give 
a  delicate  form  to  their  understandings. 

The  cause  of  ingrowing-nails  proves 
that  the  pressure  induced  by  higher  heels 
causes  the  nail  to  cut  its  way  into  the 


Fig.  7.— Trkatmemt  of  a  Bunion. 

tissues,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  tissue  surrounding  the  nail  be- 
comes hypertrophied,  and  very  com- 
monly a  large  mass  of  granulations  spring 
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out  from  the  side.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treatment  in  such 
cases  is  to  g^ard  these  fresh  granulations 
from  the  pressure  of  the  sharp  cutting 


Fig.  8.— A  Fashionablb  Shob. 

edge  of  the  nail,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
placing  a  layer  of  soft  cotton  between 
them.  The  proper  instrument  for  per- 
forming this  operation  is  a  narrow,  thin 
blade,  without  a  cutting  edge,  or  a  small 
ivory  folder  or  paper-cutter,  if  no  knife  is 
handy.  Double  a  few  fibers  of  the  cot- 
ton over  the  instrument,  and  then  care^ 
fully  carry  them  down  between  the  granu- 
lations and  the  nail  until  the  edge  of  the 
nail  is  reached,  when  the  instrument  is 
gradually  turned  flat-wise  and  inserted 
beneath  it.  The  first  application  of  cot- 
ton in  this  manner  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly painful  ;  the  cotton,  however,  should 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  pressure 
made  on  the  ball  of  the  toe  causes  no 
pain  whatever.  But  the  toe  can  not  be 
cured  until  all  redundancy  of  tissue  is 
gotten  rid  of.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  granulations 
with  scissors.  Nitric  acid  is  an  excellent 
application,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  nearly 
as  good.     After  the  application  of  the 


cotton,  therefore,  the  granulations  should 
be  brushed  over  with  the  acid  or  silver. 
A  fine  camel's-hair  brush  should  be  em- 
ployed— and  as  soon  as  the  layer  of  dead 
tissue  made  by  the  caustic  is  ready  to 
fall  off  without  producing  hemorrhage,  it 
may  be  removed  together  with  the  cotton 
fibers,  and  another  pledget  of  cotton  in- 
troduced. The  second  application  of  the 
cotton  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  painful.  The 
granulations  are  then  to  be  brushed  over 
again  with  the  caustic,  and  the  treatment 
continued  as  before  until  the  nail  has  had 
time  to  grow  out  and  protect  the  tissues 
by  its  own  presence,  and  retain  them  in 
their  proper  position.  The  nail  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  flesh,  and  if  im- 
properly cut,  in  addition  to  the  abnor- 
mal pressure  made  by  improper  shoeing, 
serious  trouble  will  be  much  more  readily 
produced.  The  nail  should  be  cut 
squarely  across,  so  as  to  leave  the  cor* 
ners  altogether  free  from  the  flesh  and 
permit  them  to  act  as  a  shield  for  its 
protection.  It  is  not  possible  that  any 
one  can  have  true  comfort  with  high* 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  zo. 

WiDB  So  LB  AND  NARROW  SOLB. 

heeled  shoes  or  boots,  and  they  who  weai, 
them  constantly,  do  not  walk,  but  waddle 
along  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

C.  T.  RUESTOW. 


MEDICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 


T  N  the  Medical  World,  a  physician  well 
-L  known  in  scientific  circles  for  his  hy- 
gienic opinions,  and  especially  for  his  as- 
saults upon  tobacco,  discusses  in  plain 
terms  certain  embarrassments  which  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  medical  prac- 
tice. 
"  Medical  men,  like  men  of  other  pro- 


fessions, have  their  difficulties.  They  have 
not  always  smooth  sailing,  unembarrassed 
by  winds,  breakers,  or  tides. 

"  Here  is  a  tobacco  chewing  or  smoking 
patient.  Perhaps  he  has  used  his  tobacco 
forty  years,  till  he  is  fairly  mithsidated  by 
it.  Had  you  cjtUed  on  him  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  called  on  you,  and  after  kindly 
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inquiring  after  his  health,  had  you  sug- 
gested, with  ever  so  much  modesty  and 
moderation,  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
his  habits,  he  would  doubtless  have  told 
you  sarcastically,  'Oh,  I  have  used  the 
*'  poisonous  creature  "  for  half  a  life-time, 
and  am  not  injured  by  it  yet.'  And  had 
you  labored  with  him  two  hours,  or  even 
a  whole  day,  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
your  labor  might  have  been  wholly  in  vain. 
But  now  he  is  sick ;  hot  merely  a  little  sick, 
but  severely  so.  His  nervous  system  is 
prostrated,  as  well  as  his  muscular  powers. 
Does  he  know  how  much  greater  the 
prostration  is  for  having  benumbed  his 
nervous  system  with  a  filthy  narcotic 
every  day  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand successive  dajrs  ?  There  is  great  irri- 
tation and  tenderness  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  with  seasons  of  nausea,  and  per- 
haps vomiting.  Does  he  know  how  much 
more  severe  his  bilious  afifection  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  narcotized  his  S3rstem 
daily  for  almost  half  a  century  ?  Consti- 
pation, alternated,  perhaps,  with  occa- 
sional diarrhoea,  is  another  troublesome 
symptom.  Does  he  know  how  much  of 
this  is  owing  to  his  long  use  of  tobacco  ? 
In  short,  he  has  been  using  medicine 
daily — for  if  tobacco  is  not  a  medicine, 
pray  what  is  ? — for  forty  years  or  more ; 
and  now  does  he  expect  other  medicine, 
such  as  his  physician  may  think  it  need- 
ful to  prescribe,  will  have  its  wonted  ef- 
fect ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  having  his 
disease  aggravated,  rather  than  relieved, 
by  the  administration  of  new  medicine  ? 
*  Does  he  not  know  that  no  physician  in 
the  world,  however  skillful  he  may  be, 
can  so  apportion  his  doses  to  the  case  of 
art  individual  who  has,  for  many  long 
years,  been  dosing  or  drugging  himself, 
till  he  has  become  mithsidated,  or  has 
passed  beyond  the  moment  of  mithsida- 
tion  to  the  gulf  of  cachexy  or  general 
prostration  and  helplessness,  which  lies 
beyond  it?  And  does  he  not  know — ^for 
if  not  his  physician,  if  he  is  a  man  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  knows  it  quite  well — 
that  all  active  medicine  is  like  a  sword 
with  two  edges,  which  can  not  be  used  in 
the  vital  domain  without  doing  execution 


in  some  way  ?  for  if  it  does  not  cut  in  one 
direction,  it  does  in  another. 

"  Here  is  a  patient  who  has  used  alcohol 
all  his  life-time.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  life 
is  but  a  short  one.  He  is  hardly  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  yet  his  constitution  is 
as  much  impaired  as  that  of  many  people 
at  sixty.  True,  he  was  never  intoxicated 
— ^he  would  have  shuddered  always,  at  the 
thought  of  a  lurking  suspicion  in  any  hu- 
man mind.  But  he  has  drank  his  dram  at 
five  o'clock,  ere  rising ;  at  eleven  o'clock^ 
as  a  preparation  for  dinner;  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  steadily  and 
as  certainly  as  these  seasons  have  recur- 
red, till  his  system  is  poisoned  through 
every  pore  and  fiber.  And  yet,  till  lately, 
he  has  scarcely  felt  a  pain.  Now,  a  host 
of  exciting  causes,  as  so  many  igniting 
sparks,  have  kindled  into  a  flame  all  the 
latent  predispositions  to  disease,  which  a 
long,  but  persevering  course  of  trans- 
gression had  induced.  He  realizes  just 
now — did  he  but  realize  it — the  full  im- 
port of  the  saying  of  Solomon :  *  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  exe- 
cuted speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  is  fully  set  on  them  to  do  evil.* 

**  But  what  can  be  done  with  him  ?  As 
surely  as  alcohol  has  circulated  through 
every  pore  of  his  system  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  just  so  surely  has  he  been 
poisoned,  as  I  said  before,  at  every  pore. 
The  mucous  membranes,  in  particular, 
are  poisoned.  For  proof  of  this  you  have 
but  to  lay  open  his  alimentary  canal,  or 
his  bronchial  tubes,  and  what  do  you  see 
but  hollow  passages  as  red  as  fire — in- 
deed, on  fire — ^that  is,  in  a  state  of  sub-in- 
flammation ?  Now  in  these  circumstances 
what  can  medicine  do?  or  if  anything  in 
any  shape,  what  shall  it  be,  and  in  what 
shape?  No  living  medical  man,  be  he 
wise  as  the  wisest  of  the  present  or  past, 
can  tell.  He  can  g^ess,  and  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  those  who  have  neither 
studied  the  human  constitution  nor  the 
nature  or  power  of  medicine.  But  he 
must  g^ess,  still;  it  is  only  guessing  in 
such  circumstances.  Is  there  no  difficulty 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  ? 

"  Here  is  a  female  patient.  She  has  lived 
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twenty  years,  it  may  be  more,  for  I  have 
seen  women — married  women,  at  least — 
who  were  over  twenty.  But  young  as  she 
is,  she  is  full  of  disease,  and  would  gladly 
be  freed  from  at  least  a  part  of  it.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  We  must  look  well  to  the 
causes  of  her  suffering.  She  has  neither 
drunk  spirits  nor  used  tobacco.  I  recall ; 
she  has  done  both.  She  has  drunk  spirits, 
alcohol,  whenever  she  has  drunk  cider, 
beer,  ale,  or  wine.  All  fermented  drinks 
contain  more  or  less  of  alcohol ; .  and 
though  she  would  not  for  the  world  have 
drank  distilled  spirits,  she  has  not  hesita- 
ted, occasionally,to  Ar\v^fermented6.x\v^i& 
— wine  with  considerable  freedom.  I  have 
even  heard  her  speak,  with  much  emphasis, 
of  the  future  triumphs  of  temperance,  from 
the  increased  and  very  general  cultivation 
of  the  grape  and  the  consequent  manu- 
facture of  large  quantities  of  wine  in  this 
country  as  in  France.  But  she  has  also 
drank  tea  and  coffee  ad  libitum  ;  and  her 
nervous  system  is  in  a  most  terrible  con- 
dition. How,  in  such  circumstances,  is 
her  family  physician  to  apportion  her 
dose,  whether  allopathic  or  homeopathic, 
whether  botanic  or  mineral,  to  her  case? 
Is  he  not  quite  as  likely  to  madden  still 
more  her  already  half-frenzied  brain  as  to 
allay  irritation  by  his  medicine  ? 

"  Or,  finally,  what  is  still  more  frequent 
among  us  here  is  a  child,  'dreadfully 
sick '  with  bowel  complaint.  As  yet  he 
has  never  drunk  alcohol,  whether  in  one 
form  or  another,  or  smoked  or  chewed 
tobacco.  Nor  has  he  become,  at  such  a 
tender  age,  an  inveterate  tea  or  coffee 
drinker.  It  is  true  he  has  been  fed  a 
year  or  two  of  the  most  important,  be- 
cause most  formative  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence, on  the  poisoned  streams  of  the  body 
of  another  individual;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
breathe,  for  many  a  juvenile  hour,  an  at- 
mosphere poisoned  with  the  *smoke  of 
another's  pipe  or  cigar.  But  this,  though 
bad  enough  for  incipient  human  life,  is 
not  quite  so  bad  for  him  as  another,  and 
in  its  results,  more  deadly  form  of  treat- 
ment still,  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
should  have  been  his  preservers  and  bene- 


factors. Lay  open  his  intestinal  canal  and 
you  will  find  it,  from  beginning  to  end, 
having,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  an  angry 
appearance,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  places, 
thickly  studded  with  ulcers.  Is  this  dis- 
eased membrane  a  suitable  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  active  medicine  ?  Will  any 
scientific  medical  vman  be  so  daring  and 
reckless,  in  view  of  such  considerations  as 
are  likely  to  present  themselves  to  his  mind, 
in  these  days,  when  called  to  a  sick  child, 
as  to  venture  on  what  is  usually  called  an 
active  or  bold  treatment  ?  Yet  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  something — something,  too, 
which  will  inspire  confidence.  The  par- 
ents who  have  given  their  dearest  child 
saleratus,  pepper,  salt,  lard,  butter,  and  all 
sorts  of  concentrations,  and  the  grand- 
parents who  have,  either  by  stealth  or 
otherwise,  given  him  extra  rations,  at  all 
hours,  especially  those  which  were  un- 
reasonable, of  pie,  cake,  sweetmeats,  and 
confectionery,  will  be  the  last  to  be  satis- 
fied with  an  expectant  treatment.  The 
ph3rsician  knows  all  this;  yet  he  knows 
that  the  more  imminent  the  danger,  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  leaving  Nature  so 
undisturbed  and  unembarrassed,  that  she 
may  exert  the  full  force  of  her  recupera- 
tive power,  withDut  which  recovery  will 
be  impossible.  So  great  will  be  his  diffi- 
culty that  it  should  excite  no  surprise 
to  hear  him  say,  in  the  deep  anguish  of 
his  soul,  that  it  must  be  so,  if  people  will 
live  in  this  intemperate  way,  and  thus  irri- 
tate and  poison  their  fluids,  and  it  were  far 
better  to  trust  the  issue  to  Nature  and 
good  nursing  than  to  attempt  anything 
by  means  of  medicine.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom, 
that  all  forms  of  medicine,  in  such  cases, 
are  much  worse  than  nothing ;  and  were 
society  but  aware  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
they  would  either  abandon  their  habits  or 
abandon  physicians  and  medicine.  Both 
can  not,  with  safety,  be  retained." 

WM.  A.  ALCOTT,  M.D. 


The  population  of  the  U.  S.  in  round 
numbers  is  50,000,000,  of  which  43,476,000 
are  native,  and  6,680,000  foreign  born. 
The  colored  people  number  6,632,549. 
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SCIENCE  is  gradually  takmg  the  place 
of  superstition,  and  the  causes  of 
disease  are  at  length  looked  for  in  the 
habits  and  surroundings  of  the  people 
rather  than  credited  to  a  mysterious  provi- 
dence. Of  late  years,  d  large  number  of 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  are 
connected  in  the  scientific  mind  with 
such  obvious  causes  as  impurity  in  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 
Zymotic  diseases  are  declared  to  be  filth 
diseases,  having  tangible  sources. 

Malaria  has  come  to  be  a  household 
word,  while  t)rphoids,  dysenteries,  scarla- 
tina, diphtheria,  etc.,  are  traced,  if  not  to 
the  air,  then  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  occur.  But  un- 
fortunately for  scientific  truth,  the  dis- 
eases sometimes  occur  when  these  causes 
are  not  apparent,  so  that  the  break  in  the 
connection  between  the  accredited  cause 
and  the  effect  leads  to  skepticism,  and 
eminent  physicians  are  induced  to  fall 
back  upon  the  "  inscrutable  "  as  an  excuse 
for  their  failure  of  discernment.  Dr. 
Henry  Gibbons,  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is  just  now 
engaged  in  throwing  cold  water  upon 
sanitary  teachings  in  these  respects,  and 
in  landing  us  once  more  upon  the  shores 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  if  not  despair. 
A  little  philosophical  reflection  would  re- 
lieve him  of  so  unworthy  a  task;  but,  as 
he  has  apparently  not  thought  well  to 
pursue  it,  we  shall  undertake  to  supply 
his  lack,  and  suggest  the  existence  of 
more  important  causes  of  disease,  zy- 
motic and  otherwise,  than  even  impurity 
in  air  and  water. 

The  materials  from  which  the  human 
organism  is  constructed  are  comprised  in 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink, 
and  the  food  we  eat,  and  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  the  impurities  which  cause 
disease  may  be  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  one  kind  of  matter  or  the  other. 
Why  may  not  food  be  impure,  just  as 
well  as  water  ?  Why  not  the  causes  of 
'-  disease  exist  in  the  material  eaten  as  well 
as  in  that  which  is  breathed  or  drunk  ? 


This,  at  least,  is  acknowledged:  that 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  are 
much  more  dangerous  when  occurring 
in  persons  of  scrofulous  constitutions, 
whose  blood  and  secretions  are  impure 
and  devitalized,  than  in  persons  with 
ordinarily  good  conditions  of  blood  and 
tissues.  Even  mild  diseases  occurring  in 
such  subjects  often  take  on  a  malignant 
character  and  prove  fatal.  We  are  to 
consider,  therefore,  the  causes  of  these 
conditions  of  the  system,  even  when  they 
are  constitutional,  as  well  as  trace  the 
diseases  themselves  to  the  more  immedi- 
ate introduction  of  impurities  with  the 
food  eaten. 

It  having  been  demonstrated  through 
scientific  investigations  that  zymotic  dis- 
eases are  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
impurities  into  the  human  system,  and 
that  air  and  water  are  the  frequent  me- 
diums for  their  introduction,  it  remains 
for  us  to  show  that  much  of  the  food 
eaten  by  the  people  is  unquestionably 
impure,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  results.  Having  done 
this,  we  believe  we  shall  have  reached 
the  missing  link  of  a  demonstration  over- 
whelmingly conclusive,  that  zymotic  dis- 
eases are  truly  filth  diseases. 

We  shall  not  tax  the  reader's  time  too 
severely  by  a  consideration  of  the  proc- 
esses of  decay  in  vegetables  and  fruits, 
whereby  delicious  viands  are  prepared 
for  epicurean  tastes,  but  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  fit- 
ness for  human  alimentation  of  such  ani- 
mal foods  as  are  in  general  use.  Neither 
will  we  waste  time  in  showing  that  flesh- 
meats,  even  from  the  healthiest  animal 
that  walks,  must  contain  some  impurity, 
inasmuch  as  the  process  of  purification, 
necessitated  by  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties, is  constantly  going  on  in  every  ani- 
mal organism;  for  such  impurities  are. 
no  doubt,  scarcely  appreciable,  and  such 
food,  used  in  moderation,  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  the  production  of  filth  dis- 
eases. But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  flesh  of  healthy  animals,  such 
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as  roam  the  fields,  drink  pure  water, 
breathe  pure  air,  and  enjoy  abundant 
exercise,  and  those  which  have  been  ren- 
dered diseased  by  the  processes  of  feed- 
ing and  fattening  which  are  but  too  com- 
mon. 

That  prince  of  scavengers,  the  hog, 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  millions.  By  nature  he  is  filthy,  and 
by  practice  he  is  abominable.  No  filth 
is  too  revolting  for  his  omnivorous 
-tastes,  and  no  quantity  excessive,  as  long 
as  it  will  permit  him  still  to  breathe  and 
^^nt.  It  is  admitted  that  impure  air, 
water,  and  surely  impure  food,  will  breed 
impurities  in  the  human  organism ;  then 
-why  should  they  not  in  the  organism  of 
the  hog  ?  The  term  scrofulous,  which  is 
an  important  basis  of  filth  diseases,  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  scrofa,  a  sow,  be- 
cause of  the  known  condition  of  this 
animal's  fiesh.  But  while  the  flesh  of  a 
healthy  hog,  if  such  a  term  is  admissi- 
ble, and  such  an  animal  possible,  might 
be  tolerated,  the  process  of  fattening  to 
which  he  is  subjected  should  cause  even 
the  human  stomach  to  revolt  against  re- 
ceiving this  concentrated  essence  of  all 
that  is  filthy.  This  scavenger,  shut  in 
his  narrow  pen,  wallowing  in  his  own 
filth,  eating  to  the  utmost  repletion,  in- 
haling an  intolerable  stench,  feeding 
upon  the  foulest  combinations  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  refuse  in  all  pro- 
cesses of  decay,  can  no  more  have 
healthy  flesh  than  man  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions  could  maintain  pure 
blood. 

An  American  swill-barrel  is  a  concen- 
tration of  filth,  capable  of  producing 
more  dysenteries,  diphtherias,  scarlatina, 
small-pox,  if  fed  to  the  human  animal, 
than  all  the  boards  of  health  in  this 
country  could  control ;  and  yet  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  food  on  which  to  feed 
the  fattening  hog,  which  is  in  turn  to  be 
eaten  by  the  hungry  millions ;  this  filth, 
if  fed  to  other  animals,  would  soon  cause 
disease  and  death ;  but  the  coarse,  filthy 
appetite  of  the  hog  is  never  debauched, 
and  he  lives  and  grunts,  though  he  be 
poisoned  every  hour  of  his  life.     And 


when  he  becomes  too  loaded  with  filth 
to  live  much  longer — ^when  his  feeder  has 
grave  fears  that  he  can  not  continue  to 
endure  these  disease-producing  process- 
es, he  kills  him,  and  places  him  upon 
the  market  as  healthful  food ;  or,  should 
nature  forestall  the  butcher,  and  the  hog 
die  a  natural  death,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  feeder's  conscience  would  secure  him 
a  natural  burial.  Surely  this  cancerous, 
scrofulous,  tuberculous,  trichina-infected 
pork  is  a  concentration  of  filth  emi- 
nently capable  of  transference  to  other 
organisms,  and  the  production  of  human 
diseases.  A  healthy,  sty-fed  hog  must 
certainly  be  considered  an  impossibility ; 
for  though  his  organism  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  sensitive  to  develop  dangerous 
diseases,  the  causes  thereof  must  cer- 
tainly exist  in  a  latent  form,  to  be  de- 
veloped into  actual  disease  in  the  more 
sensitive  human  organism. 

Late  investigations  in  vegetable  physi- 
ology have  proved  that  even  the  plant 
may  become  impure  or  poisoned  by 
being  planted  in  filthy  soil,  it  having 
no  power  to  reject  the  elements  of 
impurity  which  happen  to  be  mingled 
with  its  natural  fobd,  while  the  very 
subject  which  we  are  discussing,  de- 
rives all  its  importance  from  the  ac- 
knowledged scientific  fact,  that  animals, 
too,  must  become  poisoned  and  impure 
if  the  impurities  exist  in  the  air  breathed,* 
the  water  drunk,  or  the  food  eaten. 
How  important,  therefore,  must  be  the 
conclusion,  that  pork,  apart  from  its 
natural  unfitness  for  food,  is  poisoned 
and  filthy  because  of  the  habits  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  hog. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  flesh  of  other  ani- 
mals ?  None  are  so  filthy  in  their  habits, 
we  are  sure,  as  is  this  one,  and  if  left 
to  themselves  their  flesh  could  not  by 
any  means  compare  in  foulness  with  the 
justly  despised  pork ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  processes  of  fattening  to  which 
our  beef,  mutton,  turkey,  duck,  chicken, 
are  subjected,  we  are  compelled  to  ask 
ourselves  if  these  supply  pure  food  for 
human  beings. 

ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D. 
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IMITATION    BUTTER— RELATIVE  COMPONENTS    OF    FOOD — OATMEAL    ROLLS — EGGS 
IN  VARIOUS  FORMS — APPLE  PUDDING.  * 


I  AM  asked  to  give  an  opinion  about 
oleomargarine,  and,  although  the  pa- 
pers, agricultural,  scientific,  social,  polit- 
ical, have  all  had  something  to  say  in  its 
favor,  perhaps  because  there  is  a  little  in- 
terest in  the  matter — in  the  way  of  adver- 
tising— I  feel  compelled  to  answer  that  I 
can  not  approve  an  imitation  butter. 
The  reader  probably  expects  me  to  con- 
demn all  kinds  of  butter,  the  real  as  well 
as  the  imitation,  but  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do,  although  I  can  not  very  ear- 
nestly advocate  its  general  use.  As  this 
article  is  commonly  procured  and  com- 
monly used,  I  do  not  regard  it  with  favor, 
because  the  most  of  the  butter  sold  in 
our  cities  is  imperfectly  made,  or  stale, 
and  semi-rancid,  and,  therefore,  unfit  for 
the  human  stomach,  and  injurious  to  the 
digestive  oi^anism  generally.  Nature  re- 
quircs^a  small  amount  of  fat  in  the  food 
we  eat  and  has  supplied  it  in  the  grains 
in  quantum  suf,,  especially  wheat,  com, 
and  oats,  and  some  of  the  vegetables  con- 
tain a  proportion.  Of  flesh  meats  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  they  contain  it. 
Nature  uses  fat  as  a  lubricant  in  tissues 
hard  and  soft,  and  in  a  healthy  organiza- 
tion we  find .  the  largest  proportion  in 
those  parts  which  the  economy  of  life 
exercises  most.  The  brain,  for  instance, 
contains  a  great  amount  of  fat,  which 
performs  a  double  office,  at  least  I  think 
it  no  mere  fancy  to  say  that  fat  in  the 
brain  is  both  a  lubricant  of  the  nerves 
and  a  substance  for  their  insulation. 

The  amount  of  fat  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nature  is  small,  not  a  third  the 
quantity  swallowed  by  people  generally, 
and  hence,  aside  from  the  impurity  of 
most  of  it,  we  should  not  wonder  that 
there  is  so  much  "bilious"  sickness  in 
the  community. 

For  the  purposes  of  cookery,  a  lubricant 
is  necessary,  and  as  a  pure  article  of  veg- 
etable oil  is  not  easily  obtained  by  every- 
body, butter  (lard  I  count  entirely  out  of 


consideration)  forms  the  only  substitute,, 
and  sweet,  pure  butter  is  not  objection- 
able when  used  in  moderation.  But 
sweet,  pure  butter  from  the  green 
fields  of  the  country  has  become  very 
dear,  an  article  of  luxury,  hence  the  rea- 
son for  the  being  of  oleomargarine,  which 
can  not  take  the  place  of  butter  as  a  lu- 
bricant, except  for  machinery.  We  are 
told  by  those  who  know,  that  oleomarga- 
rine  must  be  "  doctored,"  must  be  treated 
with  milk  to  be  furnished  with  a  butter 
flavor,  otherwise  it  would  not  "take."^ 
This  fact  is  enough  to  condemn  it,  aside 
from  its  being  constituted  of  fat,  tallow,, 
waste-grease,  etc.  Purified!  it  may  be 
but  it  is  none  the  less  grease,  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  the  cream  globules 
which  form  good  butter,  and  a  brief  ex- 
perimenting in  the  kitchen  will  show  a 
marked  diflerence  in  the  odor  and  taste 
imparted  to  food.  Whert  tried  by  fire,, 
margarine  reveals  its  tallow  origin,  and 
the  candle-grease  flavor  becomes  appar- 
ent in  the  pie,  pudding,  and  cake  it  is  em- 
ployed to  shorten. 

The  editor  of  the  Phrenological  has 
suggested  that  it  is  appropriate  in  this 
place  to  reply  also  to  inquiry  made  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  cereal  and 
vegetable  food  necessary  as  a  substitute 
for  flesh  food.  In  considering  such  a 
question  it  should  be  first  understood  that 
most  of  the  cereals,  wheat,  com,  oatmeal, 
and  rice,  are  very  much  richer  in  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  than  the  flesh  meats, 
having,  in  fact,  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  lean  beef  or  mut- 
ton. Then,  some  vegetables,  like  peas 
and  beans,  are  nearly  all  made  up  of  nutri- 
tive substances.  According  to  dietary 
authorities,  like  Playfair,  Ranke,  Lethebe, 
and  Frankland,  the  average  requirements 
of  a  man  is  twenty-five  ounces  of  solid 
food  daily,  twenty-two  of  carbonaceous 
elements,  and  three  of  nitrogenous,  or  in 
dry  nitrogen  about  230  grains,  and  in  dry 
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carbon  about  5,000  grains.  On  referring 
to  a  table  furnishing  the  percentage  of 
carbon  to  nitrogen  in  common  food  arti- 
cles we  find  that — 

Carbon   Kllrogen 
percent,  percent 

Wheat  flour  coDtalDS    -       -  75.50  16.8 

Oattneal         ...       -  77.8O  12.6 

Rye  meal       -       -       -       -  78.20  8. 

Barley  meal   -       -       -       .  80.30  6.8 

Com  meal     ....  85.85  11.1 

Rice 81.25  6.8 

Peas 62.66  28. 

Potatoes        -       .       .       •  22.60  2.1 

Fre^h  milk    ....  14.05  4.1 

Cream 69.55  2.7 

Buttermflk    -       -       -       .         9.90  4. 

Lean  Beef      -       -       -       -  9.  19.3 

Fat  Beef        -       -       -       .  74.50  14.8 

Lean  Mutton-       ...  12.25  18.8 

Veal 89.60  16.5 

Poultry 9.50  2t 

Eggs 26.25  14. 

Butter 207.50 

Sugar 95. 

Parsnips        ....  16.65  1.1 

It  will  lie  noticed  that  wheat  flour  ap- 
proaches closest  to  the  proportions  re- 
quired in  the  dietary,  the  carbon  bearing 
to  nitrc^en  the  relative  values  of  6.8  to  i.- 
Oatmeal  comes  next.  By  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  proportions  in  the  table 
one  can  vary  his  meals  indefinitely,  using 
at  each  three  or  four  of  the  articles.  No 
note  is  taken  of  'fruit,^  which  I  think  an 
indispensable  accessory  of  every  well- 
funiished  table,  its  juices  being  an  im- 
portant aid  to  digestion. 

With  the  incoming  of  cold  weather, 
dishes  richer  in  carbon  than  those  which 
we  have  been  using  through  the  summer 
are  appropriate,  so  that  the  system  shall 
be  furnished  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  heating  material  to  resist  the  depres- 
sing influences  of  a  lowered  temperature. 


OATMBAL  HUSH    BOLLB. 

t  Take  cold  oatmeal  mush,  aud  work  lightly  tuto 
it  enough  Gniham  flour  to  mould  it  into  rolls. 
Do  Dot  overwork  it,  as  too  much  kneading  spoils 
the  effect  Roll  out  the  dough  with  the  hands 
on  the  moulding-board  Into  a  long  roll,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  cut  off  pieces  three 
inches  long,  and  bake  on  the  grate  of  a  quick 
oven  half  an  hour.    Serve  warm  or  cold. 


OOCOAHUT  A]n>  OATICBAL  0BI8PS. 

Make  a  gruel  with  one  part  oatmeal  to  ten 
parts  of  water.  Let  It  cook  three  or  four  hours. 
Then  mix  it  with  C.  oatmeal,  very  thick,  so  that 
it  wHl  stick  together  if  handled.  Take  a  pint  of 
this  mixture  and  add  two  tablespooufuls  of 
white  sugar  and  three  tablespoon fuht  of  des- 
iccated cocoanut,  or  four  of  freshly-grated. 
Mould  DOW  into  flat  cakcs--about  two  Inches  In 
diameter  and  three  inches  deep.  Put  them  od  a 
flat  oiled  pan,  and  bake  io  a  quick  otcd  half  an 
hour,  or  uutil  they  will  i^dilj  leave  tlie  tin  and 
look  dry  on  the  bottom.  Watch  them,  as  they 
will  scorch  easily,  and  that  spoils  them.  Serve 
as  cake.    Keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

POACHBD  BOOS. 

Pour  BtraiDed  boiling  water  iDto  a  clcao  fry- 
ing-pan (the  least  Impurity  wUl  mar  the  white- 
ness of  the  eggs).  Break  the  eggs  separately  In 
a  saucer ;  take  the  f  ryiug-paD  off  the  stove,  and 
slip  the  eggs,  ODe  by  odc,  carefully  into  the 
boiling  water.  Replace  the  pan  over  the  fire  aDd 
boil  three  miDutes.  Take  out  the  eggs  with  a 
perforated  skimmer  aod  servo  od  dry  or  thinly 
buttered  toast.    Garnish  with  parsley. 

BAKBD  BOOS. 

Break  as  many  as  are  needed  into  a  well-but- 
tered tin,  taking  care  that  each  jolk  is  whole  and 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  others.  Put  into  a 
hot  oven  aud  bake  untU  the  whites  are  well  sot, 
the  time  required  being  from  eight  to  ten  min- 
utes. Serve  whole  while  hot  on  a  platter,  or 
cut  out  the  eggs  individually,  and  serve  on  cir- 
cular pieces  of  toast. 

THB  BIOHT  WAT  TO  BOIL  BOOB. 

Put  the  eggs  to  be  boiled  in  a  pail  or  dish  with 
a  cover  and  pour  upon  them  boiling  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two  quarts  to  a  dozen  eggs ;  cover 
and  set  away  from  the  stove  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  heat  of  the  water  cooks  the  eggs  slowly, 
eveuly,  and  sufficiently  to  a  Jelly-like  consisten- 
cy, leaving  the  center  or  yolk  harder  than  the 
white,  and  the  tgg  tastes  richer  and  better.  I  think 
that  those  who  are  fond  of  boiled  eggs  would 
like  this  way,  in  preference  to  the  old,  which  is 
much  quicker,  but  cooks  the  white  and  leaves 
the  yolk  half  raw. 

FLAIN  OMBLBTTB. 

Beat  up  six  eggs  very  light— the  whites  to  a 
stiff  froth— the  yolks  to  a  smooth  thick  batter. 
Add  to  the  yolks  a  tcacupful  of  milk  and  a  little 
salt  Lastly  stir  in  the  whites.  Have  ready  in 
a  hot  frying-pan  a  lump  of  sweet  butter.  When 
it  hisses,  stir  in  the  mixture  gently  and  set  over 
a  clear  fire.  It  should  cook  in  ten  minutes.  Do 
not  stir,  but  slip  a  broad-bladcd  knife  under  and 
around  the  edges  to  prevent  burning.    If  youf 
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o?en  is  very  hot,  yoa  can  put  the  fryiDg-pan  In 
It,  as  600D  as  the  middle  of  the  omelette  is  set. 
When  done  place  a  hot  platter,  bottom  npward, 
over  the  pan  and  upset  the  latter  to  bring  the 
browned  side  of  the  omelette  uppermost.  Sorre 
as  soon  as  cooked,  as  it  will  lose  its  agreeable 
plumpness  if  allowed  to  stand. 

OMKLETTB  WIJH  BREAD  OBUMBS. 

8  eggs. 

1  teacupful  of  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk. 

Beat  the  eggs  in  the  same  way  as  for  plain 
omelette.  Put  the  bread  crumbs  in  a  bowl  and 
pour  all  the  milk  on  them  they  will  take  up ; 
stir  them  into  the  yolks  with  a  little  salt  Then 
add  tho  whites  and  proceed  as  for  a  plain  ome- 
lette. 

SOBAMBLED  BQOB. 

1  pint  of  boiling  mUk. 

8  eggs. 

Have  the  mUk  boiling  hot  and  the  eggs  well 
beaten  ;  stir  them  in  the  hot  milk  and  keep  stir- 
ring to  prevent  burning  until  they  are  cooked. 
Have  ready  some  Graham  or  white-bread  toast, 
cut  in  uniform  pieces ;  place  a  heaping  tablo- 
spoonful  of  the  eggs  on  each  piece  and  serve  on 
a  platter.  If  toast  is  not  wanted  servo  tho  tgg^ 
in  a  vegetable  dish.  Another  way  is  to  put  a 
piece  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  when 
it  is  hot  drop  In  the  eggs  (they  should  have  been 


previously  broken  whole  In  a  bowl),  and  stir  to 
and  fro  without  cessation  for  about  three  min- 
utes. When  done  turn  out  at  once  on  a  hot  dish 
or  on  toast,  and  siTve  immediately. 

AFPLB  B1.TTEB  PUDDIKG. 

4  eggs. 

1  pint  of  milk. 

1  pine  of  flour. 

2  Qven  teaspoonfnls  of  baking  powder. 
8  tart  apples. 

Peal  and  core  the  apples ;  place  them  in  a  deep 
baking  dish,  and  fill  the  center  of  each  with  su- 
gar. Beat  the  eggs  thoroughly,  add  the  milk ; 
mix  the  baking  powder  through  the  flour  and 
sift  the  mixture  in  tlie  eggs  and  milk.  Now  stir 
all  together  and  then  pour  the  batter  over  the 
apples.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  one  hour.  Serve 
with  cream  and  sugar,  or  any  pudding  sauce  pre- 
ferred. 

ITBUIT  MUSH. 

Soon  after  the  mush  is  made,  and  just  before 
setting  back  to  cool,  stir  in  one-half  pint  of  pick- 
ed and  washed  currants  to  each  two  quarts  of  the 
water  you  have  put  in  to  make  the  mush.  Raisins 
may  be  used.  Dates  can  be  stoned  and  picked  to 
pieces  and  added  to  any  plain  mush  just  before 
dishing  it.  This  is  an  excellent  method  for  en- 
couraging children  to  eat  mushes. 

MIRA  EATON. 


NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


Fertilization   of  Plants  by  In- 

SRCTS.^From  an  interesting  paper  read  at 
the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Scien- 
tific Association,  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commis- 
sion, the  following  is  taken  : 

"Almost  all  the  yuccas  (a  kind  of  bear  grass), 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  flowers, 
depend  on  extraneous  aid  for  fertilization,  and 
the  only  insect  which  can  afford  this  aid  is  the 
Fronuba  Yuccasella^  a  kind  of  moth,  which  is 
curiously  modified  in  the  female  sex  only  to 
permit  it  to  play  the  part  of  foster-mother  to 
the  plant.  It  seems  that  the  insect  can  de- 
velop only  in  the  seeds  of  the  yucca,  and  un- 
less the  flower  is  fertilized,  her  young  perish. 
She  first  deliberately  collects  the  pollen  from 
the  anthers  and  deftly  works  it  into  a  ball 
which  she  carries  in  tentacles  that  are  pecul- 
iar to  her  and  occur  in  no  other  moth,  not 
even  in  the  male  of  her  own  species.  She  then 
punctures  the  pistil  and  deposits  a  slender, 
long  Ggg  in  a  cavity  near  the  ovule.  She  then 
goes  up  to  the  stigma  and  as  deliberately 
thrusts  some  of  the  pollen  grains  into  the 
stigmatic  apex  to  insure  fertilization  and  a 
supply  of  food  to  her  progeny.  The  ^g% 
hatches,  the  larva  feeds  on  a  few  of  the  seeds, 
bores  through  the  ripened  pod,  buries  in  the 
ground,  where  it  spins  a  cocoon,  in  which  it 
remains  until  the  yuccas  bloom  the  next  sea- 


son, when  it  issues  forth  as  a  moth  ag^ain. 
The  Prodoxis  is  also  essentially  a  cross  fer- 
tilizer, gathering  her  load  of  pollen  from  one 
flower,  but  flying  from  flower  to  flower  and 
from  plant  to  plant.  •  The  effect  of  fertilization 
on  the  main  stalk  of  flowers  was  shown  to  be 
remarkable,  in  that  the  stalk  always  withered 
and  died  when  no  fruit  was  set.  The  only 
yucca  known  to  occasionally  set  fruit  without 
the  aid  of  the  Pronuba  is  vucca  alvifolia.  Prof. 
Riley  showed  how  the  flower  of  this  species 
differed  from  that  of  the  capsular  species,  so 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  this  species  to  be 
fertilized  by  chance  pollen  falling  on  the 
stigmatic  apices,  or  by  being  carried  there  by 
chance  insects — a  thing  impossible  with  spe- 
cies like  the  filamentosa  rupicola^  etc.  The 
prodacus  decipens  is  another  little  moth  of  very 
much  the  same  general  appearance  found 
about  the  yucca  flowers.  It  was  also  called 
the  Riley  or  bogus  yucca  moth.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  fertilization.  Prof.  Riley  con- 
cluded by  reiterating  his  conviction  that  the 
relation  of  the  pronuba  and  yucca  furnishes 
the  most  remarkable  case  of  the  mutual  inter- 
dependence of  a  plant  and  an  animal,  and  of 
special  modification  of  parts  to  a  particular 
end.  Further,  that  there  is  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose in  all  the  acts  of  the  female /r»««^<2,  and 
no  one  could  watch  her,  as  he  had  done  foi 
ten  years,  without  feeling  that,  in  her  doings. 
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as  in  those  of  most  animals  when  carefully 
studied,  there  is  neither  the  unconscious 
movement  of  an  automaton,  nor  of  a  creature 
guided  merely  by  bhnd  instinct,  but  that  judg- 
ment and  reason  of  varying  degree  guide  her 
in  her  curious  and  ofttimes  difficult  task." 

On   Treatlnir   Decayed   Fruit 

Trees. — A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's 
Club,  New  York,  thus  relates  his  experience 
with  decayed  fruit  trees  : 

**  Remembering  Professor  Liebig's  theory 
that  when  a  vegetable  is  burned  the  part 
which  came  from  the  air  in  the  process  of  its 
growth  returns  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
part  which  came  from  the  ground  is  reduced 
to  ashes,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ashes 
would  be  beneficial  when  applied  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  They  were  standing  in  soil 
strongly  inclined  to  clay,  with  a  turf  around 
them  that  had  not  been  removed  for  several 
years.  After  pruning  them  properly,  remov- 
ing every  indication  of  worms,  etc.,  and 
washing  the  body  and  branches  with  soap 
suds,  I  began  operations  below — first  remov- 
ing llie  turf  two  feet  around  the  tree ;  then, 
with  a  garden  pick,  the  ground  was  loosened 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  larger  roots.  Twenty 
or  thirty  quarts  of  loose  dirt  were  removed, 
leaving  a  large  cavity,  shaped  like  a  saucer, 
with  the  tree  standing  in  the  center.  About 
one  pint  of  unleached  ashes  was  sprinkled 
about  the  tree,  and  upon  this  chip-manure 
was  placed,  nearly  filling  the  cavity.  An- 
other pint  of  ashes  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
fertilizer,  which  was  gently  pressed  down, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  the  loose  dirt 
taken  from  the  cavity,  leaving  the  surface 
nearly  as  it  was,  excepting  the  turf.  A  young 
orchard  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The 
effect  was  wonderful.  Plu*  trees  that  were 
*  goin'  to  the  bad,*  revived.  Peach  trees  that 
had  presented  small  and  shriveled  leaves, 
threw  out  a  luxuriant  foliage,  and  cherry 
trees  gave  fruit  larger  and  fairer  than  ever 
before." 

The  Paper  Waste  of  IVeinr  York. 

— No  one  who  has  not  inquired  into  the  mat- 
ter has  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
waste-paper  business  in  New  York  City. 
There  are,  for  instance,  fully  2,000  rag-pick- 
ers who  find  employment  about  the  streets. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  Italians,  who 
have  displaced  the  Irish  and  Germans,  who 
used  to  do  the  work.  Their  gatherings  of 
rags  are  valued  at  $750,000  a  year.  The 
hand-cart  and  bell  dealers  do  a  business  of 
$3,000,000  a  year.  The  aggregate  rag  trade 
of  the  city  amounts  to  $30,000,000  a  year. 
A  prominent  dealer  estimates  the  number  of 
rag  dealers  in  the  city  at  800,  about  a  fifth  of 
them  doing  a  large  business.  The  general 
trade  is  controlled  by  a  few  extensive  dealers. 
Last  year  the  cotton  rag  importations  reached 
$10,000,000  in  value,  the  home  gatherings  be- 
ing worth  $12,000,000 ;  the  paper  mills  tak- 
ing the  whole  supply.  The  cotton  rags  are 
worth  from  i J  to  6  cents  a  pound  ;  the  woolen 


rags  from  3  to  35  cents  a  pound.  The  latter 
are  used  in  making  shoddy  goods.  The  rags 
are  sorted  by  women,  who  earn  $5.00  a  week, 
and  packed  by  men,  whose  wages  range  from 
$12.00  to  $14.00  a  week.  Some  of  the  larger 
dealers  have  accumulated  fortunes. 

How  to  Render  Fabrics  Incoin- 

BUSTIBLE. — At  one  of  its  late  meetings,  the 
French  **  Soci6t6  d'Encouragement  ^  Tlndus- 
trie"  awarded  a  prize  of  1,000  francs  to  M. 
Abel  Martin  for  his  processes  of  making  tex- 
tile fabrics,  etc.,  incombustible.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  recipes  for  the  different  prepara- 
tions : 

For  Light  Fabrics. 

Kilos. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  pure 8 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  pure 2^ 

Boracic  acid 3 

Borax,  pure 2 

Starch 2 

Water 100 

Keep  the  solution  at  a  temperature  of  30* 
C.  (86"*  F.),  and  immerse  the  fabrics  ;  let  them 
dry  immediately,  and  re-immerse  as  in  ordi- 
nary starching.  The  liquid  costs  about  16 
centimes  per  litre  (12  cents  per  gallon). 

For  Painted  Curtains ^  Theatre  Scenery ^  Fumi' 
turct  IVainscotingt  Cradles^  and  Window^ 
shades. 

Kilos. 

Chlorhydrate  of  ammonia 15 

Boracic  acid 5 

Softened  glue 5 

Gelatin i\ 

Ordinary  water 100 

Lime q.  s. 

The  mixture  is  kept  at  6o*  or  80°  C.  (140^ 
to  176®  F.)  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  oil. 
Spread  it  over  the  materials  with  a  brush,  like 
varnish.  For  scenery  already  painted,  spread 
the  liquid  on  the  unpainted  side.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  cover  twice  over  the  frame  and 
posts.  With  one  kilogramme,  costing  9 
francs,  21  centimes  ($1.78),  5  square  meters 
(6i  square  yards)  can  be  covered. 

For  coarse  Curtains ^  Cords,  Straw,  and  Wood. 

Kilos. 

Chlorhydrate  of  ammonia 15 

Boracic  acid 6 

Borax 3 

Ordinary  water 100 

Keep  the  materials  in  the  mixture  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  C.  (212"  F.)for  15  or  20  min- 
utes. The  liquid  costs  23  centimes  the  litre 
(i8i  cents  the  gallon). 

For  Papers  of  all  Kinds, 

Kilos, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 8 

Boracic  acid 6 

Borax 2 

Ordinary  water 100 

Heat  the  mixture  to  59**  C.  (138"  F.)  The 
litre  costs  14  centimes  (ii  cents  per  gallon} 
^Textile  Record. 
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A  Sairsrestioo  for  a  Fire  Escape.— 

We  wonder  that  a  neat  device  for  a  fire  escape 
has  not  been  patented.  Something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ugly  ladders  and  platforms 
which  disfigure  every  nice  building  to  which 
they  may  be  attached.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
seen  quite  lately  a  new  idea  in  the  line  of  a 
ladder  which  folds  up  into  a  casing  of  thin 
iron,  but  being  perpendicular  and  necessarily 
very  slender,  we  doubt  its  practicability  for 
all  purposes.  A  correspondent  of  the  Scietu 
tific  American  hits  as  close,  we  think,  to  what 
is  suitable  for  most  emergencies  of  fire,  in 
suggesting  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  a  passageway  of  iron  along  and  above 
the  roofs  of  houses,  passing  through  the  more 
lofty  buildings  if  need  be,  or  divergfing  to  the 
right  or  left,  so  as  to  bridge  over  and  connect 
all  the  houses  of  a  block,  thus  securing  an  easy 
and  safe  passage  from  any  house  to  those  ad- 
jacent, as  well  lor  the  convenience  of  firemen 
as  for  the  escape  of  those  who  are  beset  by  fire 
The  construction  of  these  iron  passes,  he  says, 
could  be  fairly  compulsory  to  owners,  and 
the}  need  be  by  no  means  of  an  unsightly 
appearance.  When  wished,  they  could  be 
elegantly  constructed  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral architecture  of  the  building  by  or  through 
which  it  passes,  and  this  would  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  each  house 
was  connected  with  this  proposed  passway. 
He  is  aware  that  there  are  disadvantages 
which  at  once  crop  up — apparent  danger  from 
burglars,  and  so  on — ^but  there  is  no  good 
without  its  modicum  of  evil,  and  this  weak- 
ness of  his  plans,  he  thinks,  could  be  guard- 
ed against. 

To  Neutralize  the  Smell  of  Paint. 

— To  get  rid  of  this  most  objectionable  odor 
in  a  chamber  or  a  living-room,  slice  a  few 
onions  and  put  them  in  a  pail  of  water  in  the 
center  of  the  room  ;  close  the  doors,  leave  the 
window  open  a  little,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
disagreeable  smell  will  have  almost  gone. 
Another  method  is  to  plunge  a  handful  of  hay 
into  a  pailful  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
newly-painted  room  over  a  night ;  this  plan 
is  also  effectual.  The  foregoing  have  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  being  simple  remedies, 
as  the  necessary  materials  are  always  easily 
obtainable.  Yet  another  plan,  but  it  is  rather 
more  complicated.  Place  a  grate  of  lighted 
charcoal  on  a  piece  of  flag  or  slate  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  throw  on  it  a  handful 
or  two  of  juniper  berries  ;  shut  out  all  venti- 
lation from  the  room  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  doors  and  windows  can  then  be  opened, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  sickly  smell 
of  the  paint  has  entirely  gone.  The  furni- 
ture may  be  left  in  the  room  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  none  of  it  will  be  injured.  But  the 
best  way  to  avoid  the  smell  of  paint  is  by  not 
having  the  painters  in  the  house,  when  one  is 
living  in  it. 

Should  be  Contentrd.— As  this  world 
goes,  that  man  is  happily  circumstanced  who 
lives  on  fertile  acres  of  his  own,  is  surrounded 
by  the  healthful  atmosphere  and  associations 


of  the  country,  inspired  by  observation  of 
nature's  marvelous  and  beneficent  processes 
of  production,  and  has  the  consciousness  of 
contributing  somewhat  to  the  necessity  and 
comfort  of  the  world.  Many  a  city  merchant 
or  other  person  in  the  sharp  and  wearing 
competition  of  trade,  may  well  covet  such  a 
blessed  privilege  of  independence,  and  farm- 
ers' boys,  restless  and  venturesome,  would 
doubtless  do  wisely  to  consider  if  they  are  not 
perhaps  overrating  the  enchantment  of  the 
distant  town,  and  underestimating  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  present  security  and  even 
tenor  of  the  rural  life.  Such  is  the  suggestion 
of  the  "sober  second  thought"  of  one  who 
has  put  his  own  hand  and  head  to  the  varied 
work  of  agriculture,  and  who  also  can  say  of 
the  best  the  city  has  to  give :  '*  All  of  this  I 
saw,  and  part  of  it  I  was." 

To  Make  Floating^  Soap.— ''Ten 
pounds  of  double  refined  98  per  cent,  powdered 
caustic  soda  are  dissolved  in  any  earthenware 
or  iron  vessel  with  four  gallons  of  water. 
When  the  caustic  soda  is  pure  and  in  a 
powdered  form,  it  dissolves  instantly,  heating 
the  water.  The  lye  thus  made  is  allowed  to 
cool  until  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  F., 
and  then  added,  with  constant  stirring  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  seventy  pounds  of  tallow, 
previously  dissolved  and  at  a  temperature  of 
about  120**  F.  As  soon  as  the  two  are  com- 
bined and  smooth  in  appearance,  the  mixture 
is  emptied  out  into  a  soap  frame  or  a  square 
wooden  box  for  a  mould,  covered  up  with 
blankets  and  kept  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  the  alkali  and  tallow  combine  and 
slowly  turn  into  soap.  The  block  of  120 
pounds  of  soap  is  then  turned  out,  cut  up  in- 
to bars,  and  kept  for  three  or  four  weeks  to 
harden.  These  bars  are  then  cut  into  very 
fine  thin  shavif^,  and  the  120  pounds  of 
shavings  are  now  dissolved  in  a  pan,  with 
gentle  heat,  with  six  gallons  of  water,  with 
six  pounds  of  refined  pearl  ash  dissolved  in 
it.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  complete  the 
soap  is  poured  into  boxes  or  frames,  and  kept 
for  a  few  days,  then  cut  up  into  bars,  or 
pressed  into  tablets. 

**  The  soap  is  very  white,  in  appearance  like 
ivory,  and  floats  perfectly.  •  If  a  little  per- 
fume, such  as  citronella  or  almond  oil,  is 
added,  as  soon  as  the  remelting  is  completed, 
and  just  before  pouring  into  frames,  a  first- 
class  toilet  soap  is  produced  at  a  very  little 
extra  cost." — Oil  and  Paint  Review, 

To  Clean  Marble.— Mix  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  with  the  same  of 
pounded  whiting,  one  ounce  of  soda  and  a 
piece  of  stone  blue  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  boil 
these  together  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then, 
while  hot,  rub  it  over  the  marble  with  a  piece 
of  flannel,  and  leave  it  on  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  wash  it  off  with  clean  water,  and 
polish  the  marble  with  a  piece  of  coarse  flan- 
nel, or,  what  is  better,  a  piece  of  an  old  felt 
hat. 

How  the  Pyramids  were  Built. 

— Herr  Brugsch,  the  Oriental  traveler,  says  of 
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these  great  monuments :  *'  From  the  far  dis- 
tance you  see  the  giant  forms  of  the  pyramids, 
as  if  they  were  regularly  crystallized  mount- 
ains»  which  the  ever-creating  nature  has  call- 
ed forth  from  the  rock,  to  lift  themselves  up 
toward  the  vault  of  heaven.  And  yet,  they 
are  but  tombs,  built  by  the  hands  of  men, 
whicH  have  been  the  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment alike  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Perfectly  adjusted  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  horizon,  they  differ  in  breadth 
and  height,  as  is  shown  by  the  measurements 
of  the  three  oldest,  as  follows  :  i.  The  Pyra- 
mid of  Khufa,  height,  450.75  ft.,  breadth,  746 
ft.  2.  Pyramid  of  Khafra,  height,  447.5  ft, 
breadth,  690.75  ft.  3.  Pyramid  of  Menkara, 
height,  203  ft.,  breadth,  352.78  ft.  The  con- 
struction of  these  enormous  masses  has  long 
been  an  insoluble  mystery,  but  later  genera- 
tions have  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem. 
According  to  their  ancient  usages  and  cus- 
toms, the  Egyptians,  while  they  dtill  sojourn- 
ed in  health  and  spirits,  were  ever  mindful  to 
turn  their  looks  to  the  region  where  the  de- 
parting Ra  took  leave  of  life,  where  the  door 
of  the  grave  opened,  where  the  body,  wfe)l 
concealed,  at  length  found  rest,  to  rise  again 
to  a  new  existence,  after  an  appointed  time 
of  long,  long  years ;  while  the  soul,  though 
bound  to  the  body,  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
grave  and  return  to  it  during  the  daytime,  in 
any  form  it  chose.  In  such  a  belief,  it  was  the 
custom  betimes  to  dig  the  grave  in  the  form 
of  a  deep  shaft  in  the  rock,  and  above  this 
eternal  dwelling  to  raise  a  superstructure  of 
sacrificial  chambers,  sometimes  only  a  hall, 
sometimes  several  apartments,  and  to  adorn 
them  richly  with  colored  writing^  and  painted 
sculptures,  as  was  becoming  to  a  house  of 
pleasure  and  joy.  The  king  began  his  work 
from  his  accession.  As  soon  as  he  mounted 
the  throne,  the  sovereign  gave  orders  to  a 
nobleman,  the  master  of  all  the  buildings  of 
his  land,  to  plan  the  work  and  cut  the  stone. 
The  kernel  of  the  future  edifice  was  raised  on 
the  limestone  soil  of  the  desert,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  pyramid  built  in  steps,  of  which  the 
well  constructed  and  finished  interior  formed 
the  king's  eternal  4welling,  with  his  stone 
sarcophagus  lying  on  the  rocky  floor.  Let 
us  suppose  that  this  first  building  was  finished 
while  the  Pharaoh  still  lived  in  the  bright 
sunlight.  A  second  covering  was  added,  stone 
by  stone,  on  the  outside  of  the  kernel ;  a  third 
to  this  second,  and  to  this  even  a  fourth  ;  and 
Ihe  mass  of  the  giant  building  g^ew  greater 
the  longer  the  king  enjoyed  existence.  And 
then  at  last,  when  it  became  almost  impossi- 
Dle  to  extend  the  area  of  the  pyramid  further, 
a  casing  of  hard  stone,  polished  like  glass, 
And  fitted  accurately  into  the  angles  of  the 
steps,  covered  the  vast  mass  of  the  sepulchre, 
presenting  a  gigantic  triangle  on  each  of  its 
four  faces.  More  than  seventy  such  pyramids 
once  rose  on  the  margin  of  the  desert,  each 
telling  of  a  king,  of  whom  it  was  at  once  the 
tomb  and  monument.  Had  not  the  greater 
number  of  these  sepulchres  of  the  Pharaohs 
been  destroyed  almost  to  the  foundation,  and 


had  the  names  of  the  builders  of  these  which 
still  stand  been  accurately  preserved,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  inquirer  to  prove  and 
make  clear  by  calculation  what  was  originally, 
and  of  necessity,  the  proportion  between  the 
masses  of  the  pyramids  and  the  years  of  the 
reigns  of  their  respective  builders." 

A  Discovery  of   a  Grand   Hall 

NEAR  THE   PANTHEON,  AT  ROME. — A  grand 

hall,  exceeding  in  length  the  full  interior  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  supposed  to  be  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Pantheon  itself,  or  rather,  a  con- 
necting'hall  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Baths  of  Agnipp^i  has  been  recently  explored. 
This  hall  measures- 140  feet  in  length,  50  feet 
in  width,  adorned -with  eight  splendid  fluted 
columns  of  Phrygian  and  Numidian  marble. 
Within  this  hall  is  a  niche,  where  is  a  pedes- 
tal 12  feet  wide  by  11  feet  high,  large  enough 
for  a  colossal  group  of  sculpture.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  within  this  hall  stood  the  celebrated 
bronze  ** Athlete"  statue,  which  Agrippa 
brought  from  Greece,  and  placed  in  the  porti- 
co of  his  warm  baths. 

Beautifal  Sliade  Trees.  —  Editor 
Phrenological  Journal  :  A  writer  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer  says  :  **  It  is  so  easy  to  stock  a 
farm  ivith  trees — both  fruit  and  shade  trees — 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  morc^  effort  is  not 
made  in  this  direction.  A  little  plat  of  ground 
should  be  enclosed,  or  a  comer  of  the  garden 
appropriated,  where  the  little  trees  may  be 
set  out  and  left  to  grow  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  transplanted  into  the  orchard 
or  the  grove  where  they  are  to  be  permanent. 
A  small  effort  will  soon  collect  an  extensive 
grove,  and  how  many  farms  there  are  which 
can  be  ornamented  and  made  more  valuable 
by  the  judicious  planting  of  trees.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  our  lives  to  visit 
the  homestead  and  see  the  trees  planted  by 
our  boy  hands.  Everybody  says  that  they 
have  added  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  farm,  while  observing  their  growth  and 
development  has  abundantly  compensated  us. 
This  pleasure  is  suflcient  compensation  to 
any  one  for  planting  trees.  It  is  a  selfish  idea 
a  great  many  people  have  that  planting  trees 
don't  pay  because  some  one  else  will  have 
the  benefit  of  them,  and  not  themselves  ;  it 
is  also  a  mistake.  They  develop  so  rapidly 
under  favorable  circumstances  that  any  one 
may  reasonably  expect  a  reward  for  their 
labors." 

I  can  still  furnish  a  small  package  of  seed 
of  the  Umbrella  China  tree  to  all  readers 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal  who  will 
send  their  P.  O.  address  and  a  few  stamps  to 
pay  for  mailing  seed.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  a  lady  living  in  Phoenix,  Maricopa 
Co.,  Arizona,  in  which  she  says :  **  I  have 
just  been  reading  some  old  Numbers  of  the 
Phrenological  of  1880,  which  a  friend  loan- 
ed me,  one  Number  of  which  contains  your 
offer  to  send  seeds  of  the  *  Umbrella  China  * 
tree.  Will  you  please  send  me  a  few  seeds  ?  " 
Fraternally  yours. 

Crocket^  Texas,  Alexander  KiNO. 
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CifA.s:LOTTE  FawLBR  Welle,  Pn^pri^ter^ 
K.  S.  DRA'iTTDPi,  A.M.,  Editor.       N,  Si^ew,  Astitciai£. 
— . . .i ^_^ 

INT  E  AV    Y  O  K  K  , 

NOVEMBER,    T862. 

EVERY  ONE  A  WORKER. 

7  F  there  is  anything  in  you,  my  young 
or  old  reader,  which  can  be  made 
use  of  to  the  benefit  of  your  neighbor, 
let  it  come  out.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  you  should  have  a  college  edu- 
cation, or  be  in  one  of  the  professions, 
or  have  a  special  "opportunity/'  in  or- 
der that  you  may  be  useful  and  helpful  to 
your  neighbor  and  the  community.  To 
be  siye,  liberal  training  m  bookSj  an  ap- 
pendage to  yotir  name  which  signifies 
thatyou  know  something  about  the  effects 
of  drugs,  or  the  operation  of  law  on  public 
and  private  rights,  and  an  "opportunity" 
which  social  position  or  some  other  acci* 
dental  circumstance  may  give  one,  are 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  but  an  earnest, 
determined  spirit  can  get  along  without 
them,  just  as  hundreds  of  men  whom  the 
world  honors  get  along  without  them. 

Attentive  observation  and  careful  em- 
ployment of  spare  moments  in  study  will 
render  one  learned  in  time,  but  the  world 
has  more  need  of  workers  in  its  many  dif- 
ferent fields  of  moral  effort  than  it  has  for 
merely  learned  men  and  women.  Schol- 
ars have  failed  to  make  a  good  impression 
where  men  of  only  average  education^  bat 
with  determined  zeal,  have  succeeded  in 


raising  a  community  to  a  higher  level  of 
genuine  prosperity.  A  hasty  glance  over 
society  will  satisfy  one  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  scholarship,  and  our  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  seminaries  are  contributing 
year  by  year  to  the  list  of  the  learned,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  energy  and  soul  in  the 
prosecution  of  works  that  have  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  men  in  them- 
selves, in  their  homes,  in  their  social  re- 
lations— works  that  are  unselfish,  that 
refine  the  mind  and  contribute  to  its 
peace,  patience,  and  happiness. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  can  take 
part  in  work  of  this  kind.  There  is  room 
and  opportunity  for  the  willing  and  ear- 
nest, in  every  sphere  of  life,  so  that  one 
need  not  look  for  "  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer," or  think  it  essential  to  prepare  for 
a  campaign  on  a  broad  scale.  Put  the 
hand  to  the  plow  and  push  vigorously  in 
the  soil  of  your  own  field,  and  you  will 
soon  discover  that  it  will  require  all  your 
strength  to  turn  and  soften  that  soil  for 
the  growth  of  good  seed.  The  work  will 
rapidly  enlarge  as  you  proceed,  and  where- 
as in  the  beginning  you  deemed  the  field 
too  small,  obscure,  and  unworthy,  you  will 
find  after  a  little  firm  endeavor,  that  it 
will  repay  all  the  effort  you  can  put  into 
it,  and  that  you  need  not  think  of  look- 
ing outside. 

It  is  possible  that  one  may  possess  by 
organization  so  little  force,  so  little  exec- 
utive energy,  and  so  much  reserve  and 
diffidence  that  he  or  she  feels  entirely 
debarred  from  entering  upon  a  course  of 
positive  teaching  or  leadership.  In  such 
a  case,  which  is  extremely  rare,  one  can 
at  least  be  exemplary  in  conduct,  and  in 
that  way  exert  some  influence.  A  quiet, 
orderly,  industrious  course  must  be  influ- 
ential in  some  degree.  Every  person  who 
is  painstaking  in  his  vocation,  howevei 
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unobtrusively  he  may  pursue  it,  becomes 
ere  long  a  subject  of  more  than  accidental 
comment  among  his  neighbors.  Every 
one  who  is  temperate  in  habit,  patient 
and  forbearing  in  disposition,  acquires 
ere  long  a  name  among  his  acquaintances 
which  is  indicative  of  his  character.  Thus 
one's  light  is  not  altogether  "  hid  under  a 
bushel,"  but  exerts  power  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  others  to  what  is  due  and 
proper  in  life,  and  to  what  is  sweet  and 
beautiful  in  human  conduct.  To  us  there 
seems  nothing  more  noble  than  patient 
industry  in  an  humble  sphere.  The  man 
who  illustrates  such  virtue  is  a  king 
among  men.  Well  said  the  ancient  phi- 
losopher, "  Seest  thou  a  man  who  is  dili- 
gent in  his  calling?  he  shall  stand  before 
kings." 

But  the  patient,  earnest  soul  can  not 
rest  in  an  attitude  of  sheer  passivity :  it 
will  come  out  and  exhibit  an  aggressive 
phase  now  and  then  toward  the  vicious 
and  untrue.  Opportunities  bring  it  out, 
and  they  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the 
average  community.  How  often  may  a 
man  who  realizes  the  enormous  evil  of 
intemperance  find  it  in  his  way  to  speak 
a  word  of  admonition  to  the  weak  and 
tempted.  How  often  may  one  who  com- 
prehends the  need  of  good  moral  culture 
in  the  young,  find  it  in  season  to  urge  it, 
or  to  suggest  a  simple  practice  which  a 
parent  or  teacher  could  apply. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
principles  and  work  of  Phrenology,  what 
has  just  been  said  should  have  a  special 
significance.  The  opportunities  which  a 
knowledge  of  this  great  human  science 
affords  of  doing  good  in  the  home  or  on 
the  forum,  in  the  quiet  lane  or  on  the 
highway,  are  constantly  occurring;  and 
no  one  should  venture  to  acquaint  himself 
with  its  truths  and  methods  who  does  not 


expect  to  put  them  to  use.  Their  exem- 
plification in  one's  own  life  and  character 
can  not  be  so  inclusive  that  others  will 
not  be  affected.  No,  the  spirit  of  phren- 
ological truth  will  not  permit  one  to  act 
a  passive  part ;  it  stimulates  to  action,  it 
grows  in  the  being  of  him  who  has  re- 
ceived it  by  action.  One  takes  knowl- 
edge of  its  truth  through  its  declaration 
and  application  to  others.'  We  never 
knew  a  person  who  thoroughly  believed 
the  principles  of  Phrenology  who  did  not 
work  in  some  way  to  illustrate  them 
openly,  and  to  influence  his  neighbor.. 
When  a  man  has  made  a  discovery  of 
great  value  to  himself,  which  opens  up 
possibilities  of  mental  and  moral  growth 
which  he  had  perhaps  imagined,  but 
never  deemed  practicable,  he  is  not  likely 
to  keep  it  to  himself  or  to  hide  it  in  a 
napkin ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  publish  it 
as  best  he  may,  and  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating its  significance.  Physical 
truth  may  inspire  selfishness  in  a  man^ 
but  moral  truth  prompts  to  generosity  t 
One  of  the  cumulative  proofs  of  Phre- 
nology is  the  fact  of  its  inspiring  its  dis- 
ciples with  liberal  sentiments  toward 
others,  with  the  desire  to  impart  to  a 
neighbor  what  is  felt  to  be  of  use  to 
one's  self.  There  are  men  and  women 
who  do  a  large  amount  of  p^itive  work 
for  temperance,  morality,  religion,  edu- 
cation, science,  who  have  no  aspirations 
for  the  platform  and  little  time  to  act  as 
the  visitor  or  canvasser.  They  believe 
heartily  in  the  subject,  take  pains  to  keep 
themselves  well  informed  concerning  it^ 
and  are  ready  with  a  word  in  its  behalf 
when  the  chance  occurs.  These  quiet 
home-workers  by  their  numbers  and  their 
zeal  actually  do  more  toward  the  solid 
growth  of  truth  in  the  public  mind,  than 
those  who  make  it  their  profession  to 
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lecture  and  teach.  The  great  accom- 
plishment of  the  year  at  the  ballot-box  in 
Iowa,  where  the  majority  of  a  population, 
over  thirty  per  cent,  foreigners,  voted  in 
behalf  of  temperance  and  prohibition 
was  not  brought  about  practically  by 
crusaders  or  platform  exhortation,  but  by 
iteady,  patient  work  in  the  home-circle 
and  society,  and  that  mainly  by  women. 
So  with  regard  to  phrenological  progress, 
the  modest  but  steady  believers  are  do- 
ing excellent  work,  and  where  a  travel- 
mg  lecturer  excites  a  little  interest  which 
would  be  likely  to  subside  in  a  few  days 
after  his  departure,  the  resident  believer,  if 
there  be  one,  can  improve  the  opportunity, 
helping  the  seed  which  has  been  cast  to 
germinate  and  bear  useful  fruit  in  the 
lives  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 


ON  THE  FOREHEAD, 
A  CERTAIN  London  physician  recent- 
ly read  before  a  club  made  up  of 
members  of  his  profession,  a  paper  on  the 
"  Noble  Forehead,"  in  the  course  of  which, 
according  to  the  American  report  of  it, 
he  took  occasion  to  dispute  the  popular 
view  concerning  the  differences  of  intel- 
lectual calibre  indicated  by  foreheads. 
He  discusses  foreheads  according  to  their 
comparative  appearance,  claiming  that 
some  appear  quite  ordinary  merely  be- 
cause of  the  low  growth  of  the  hair,  and 
that  when  the  hair  is  removed  a  marked 
change  is  effected  and  a  noble  frontis- 
piece is  acquired.  We  apprehend  that 
the  worthy  member  of  the  "  Causual '  club 
will  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  convert 
society  to  his  way  of  thinking,  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  logic 
and  scientific  truth  on  his  side ;  but  so- 
ciety has  also  not  a  little  ground  for  its 
opinion  in  forehead  r — although  the  un- 


scientific many  may  sometimes  be  misled 
by  appearances,  and  deem  a  forehead 
large  and  fine,  because  when  viewed  in 
front  there  seems  a  long  reach  of  bare 
skin  from  the  nose  upward. 

Dr.  Clapham,  the  aforesaid  member 
of  the  "Causual,"  and  essayist,  might 
have  instructed  his  audience  that  the 
true  way  to  judge  a  forehead  was  by 
viewing  it  in  front  and  in  profile,  for  the 
Phrenological  reader  needs  not  to  be 
told  that  a  forehead  may  appear  high  and 
broad  to  the  direct  observer  which  later- 
ally is  seen  to  be  shallow  or  retreating. 
Often  a  bald  head,  which  is  by  measure- 
ment actually  low,  appears  high  in  front 
to  the  casual  observer.  The  essayist 
did,  it  is  true,  intimate  that  Lavater's 
method  of  viewing  the  head  from  above 
gave  a  better  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  but  this  does  not  show  in 
a  striking  manner  the  prominence  or  ex- 
tension of  the -superior  development  of 
the  frontal  convolutions. 

We  can  not  say  that  Dr.  Qapham's 
paper  was  merely  an  expression  of  acci- 
dental notions  entertained  by  him,  as  he 
was  at  some  pains  to  furnish  comparative 
measurements  and  weights  esteemed  to 
be  in  support  of  his  proposition,  but 
which  we  think  are  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  popular  idea  of  "noble  foreheads." 
For  instance,  he  gave  a  table  in  which  the 
head  measurements  of  84  "  respectable  " 
members  of  society  were  compared  with 
those  of  500  criminals.  The  comparison 
showed  that  the  "  respectable  "  members 
of  society  had  a  frontal  percentage  ol 
52.1,  while  the  Criminal  had  a  frontal  per- 
centage of  48.6  only— of  the  circumference 
of  the  head  ;  thus  practically  refuting  the 
essayist's  own  assertion,  that  the  oc- 
cipital lobes  rather  than  the  frontal  are 
the  seat  of  intelligence. 
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WHAT  I  HEARD  AND  SAW  AT  THE  MON- 
TREAL MEETING  OF  THE  A.  A.  A.  S. 

A  VISIT  to  Canada  is  esteemed  desir- 
able  by  Americans  generally,  and 
when  made  under  pleasant  circumstances 
it  is  very  desirable. 

Having  applied  for  membership  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  sent  the  requisite 
fees  for  the  same,  I  received  tickets  giv- 
ing me  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  fares 
on  the  railroads  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  A.  A.  A.  S.  and  the  railways.  The 
sessions  of  the  Association  were  to  com- 
mence in  Montreal  August  23d,  so  I  left 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  at  6:30  p.m.  of 
the  21st,  and  having  a  section  in  a  Wag- 
ner sleeper,  which  would  reach  Montreal 
the  next  morning  at  8:30,  without  change, 
1  had  ample  time  to  sleep  and  rest. 

At  Poughkeepsie  the  gentlemen  left 
the  car  to  lunch,  about  8  b'clock,  when 
the  porter  prepared  my  bed  and  I  assum- 
ed a  horizontal  position  to  rest,  but  not 
to  sleep  much.  A  gentleman  occupying 
a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle 
in  the  car  had  a  bottle  of  what  he  called 
Bass'  ale,  with  which  he  comforted  (?) 
himself  frequently,  but  evidently  to  his 
disadvantage  in  the  end.  As  he  smacked 
his  lips  on  taking  a  draught,  I  heard  him 
say,  "  I  do  love  Bass'  ale."  Perceiving  a 
gradual  change  coming  over  his  appear- 
ance, and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
usual  effects  of  the  seeming  ale,  I  could 
not  but  feel  anxious,  and  found  myself 
.wishing  that  he  might  soon  reach  his  des- 
tination, and  also  wondering  how  any 
one  so  pleasantly  surrounded  as  we  were 
in  that  beautiful  car  could  wish  for  any 
stimulant.  Then  came  to  my  mind  the 
fearful  Spuyten  Duyvil  accident,  which 
was  said  to  be  consequent  upon  liquor- 


drinking  in  the  cars  by  passengers  and 
train-men.  Being  much  exhausted  be- 
fore starting,  and  having  no  acquaintances 
among  the  passengers,  may  account  for 
my  mind  running  as  it  did  on  that  pain- 
ful subject. 

Several  gentlemen  came  to  the  section 
of  ray  bibulous  neighbor  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  as  I 
could  not  but  hear  some  of  it,  I  learned 
that  they,  like  m3rself,  were  on  their  way 
to  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  in  Montreal ;  but  the 
bottle-holder  took  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  was  pleased  to  notice  that 
none  of  them  accepted  his  offered  hospi- 
tality. 

Having  arrived  in  Montreal,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
where  were  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  The  Windsor 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  hotel  on  this 
continent.  Being  acquainted  with  but  few 
other  hotels,  I  can  not  judge  whether  its 
claim  is  just,  but  it  is  beautiful  beyond 
description  in  few  words,  both  externally 
and  internally,  and  it  seemed  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  lacking,  and  that  was 
space  to  accommodate  all  who  made  ap- 
plication for  rooms. 

Even  those  who  had  written  several 
weeks  before  for  accommodations  were 
unable  to  secure  them,  therefore  many 
who  took  their  meals  there  had  to  lodge 
elsewhere.  If  a  person  loses  anything 
there  they  are  usually  successful  in  its  re- 
covery. More  than  one  such  instance 
occurred  while  I  was  there.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  same  in  most  hotels,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  finders  showed  that  they 
were  happily  surprised. 

The  card  of  instructions  directed  that 
every  member,  on  arriving  at  Montreal, 
should  go  at  once  to  the  Registry  office 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  and  eAer  his  or  her 
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name,  and  secure  the  badge  which  they 
were  to  wear  during  the  continuance  of 
the  meetings.  That,  therefore,  was  my 
first  purpose  after  depositing  my  satchel 
in  my  room,  and  I  soon  found  my  way  to 
McGill  College,  where  most  of  the  meet- 
ings were  to  be  held,  secured  my  badge, 
and  then  looked  about  the  city  awhile, 
finding  not  a  few  beautiful  residences, 
with  ample  grounds  filled  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  Carriages  could  be  hired 
very  cheaply,  and  were  kept  busy  by  the 
members  of  A.  A.  A.  S.  Everything  was 
done  by  the  city  that  could  be  thought 
of  to  accommodate  the  Association  and 
to  please  its  members.  Just  twenty-five 
years  before,  the  Society  had  met  in  Mon- 
treal, and  it  was  then  a  comparatively 
small  assembly,  while  now  its  numbers 
reach  well  up  toward  a  thousand,  and 
meanwhile  Montreal  has*  also  spread  it- 
self considerably.  The  members  were  fur- 
nished with  a  handbook  of  the  city,  from 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  various  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  industries  and 
peculiarities,  the  Victoria  Bridge,  etc., 
but  must  content  myself  with  the  follow- 
ing: "The  population  of  the  city  now 
reaches  140,747.  The  last  census,  which 
was  taken  in  1881,  shows  jm  increase  of 
33,522  in  the  ten  preceding  years.  The 
present  municipal  taxes  amount  to  $7.50 
per  head  of  the  population." 

Statistics,  however,  are  something  of 
little  apparent  importance,  but  one  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  showed 
the  value  of  agricultural  statistics,  and 
was  an  interesting  if  not  exhaustive  essay. 
It  was  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  for  many  years 
Statistician  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment (or  Bureau)  in  Washington.  The 
Montreal  ChrontcU,  I  think  it  was,  pub- 
lished it  entire.  The  A.  A.  A.  S.  was  di- 
vided into  nineSections,  each  Section  let- 


tered A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  F,  G,  H,  I.  Mr. 
Dodge's  essay  was  before  Section  I,  the 
President  of  which  was  Prof.  Elliott,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Each  Section  had  its 
President  and  other  officers,  and  they  re- 
ported to  the  general  or  collected  Asso- 
ciation, and  each  report  was  accepted  by 
vote. 

The  opening  exercises  were  impressive, 
consisting  of  a  prayer  by  Bishop  Boyd,  of 
Montreal,  a  welcome  address  by  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  dressed  in  full  regalia, 
and  speeches  by  the  retiring  and  incoming 
Presidents  of  the  Association  and  other 
officers. 

Prof.  Thurston,  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute at  Hoboken,  read  a  paper  before  Sec- 
tion D,  on  "  The  Steam  Engine  and  the 
limit  of  its  power,"  etc.  I  attended  meet- 
ings in  all  the  Sections,  and  wanted  to  at- 
tend all  the  meetings  in  all  the  Sections, 
but  could  not  find  out  any  way  by  which 
to  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time, 
and  as  all  the  Sections  held  their  meet- 
ings at  the  same  hours,  of  course  I  could 
hear  but  one-ninth  of  the  whole. 

Extra  lectures  were  given  sometimes  in 
the  evenings,  but  I  did  not  attend  them, 
and  was  very  sorry  to  lose  them,  espe- 
cially that  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  of 
England ;  not,  however,  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
as  because  he  was  once  an  opponent  of 
Phrenology,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  him 
speak.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  one 
day,  and  I  was  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance. 

Section  F  had  to  do  with  Biology,  the 
papers  in  which  were  very  interesting. 
It  was  there  that  I  heard  Prof.  Asa 
Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  on  the 
"  Flora  of  America."  There  also  was  a 
brief  lecture,  or  speech — ^too  brief— on  the 
"  Ear,  its  action,  treatment,  etc.,"  by  Dr 
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Blake,  and  illustrated  on  the  blackboard, 
as  were  most  of  the  addresses.  Prof.  C. 
V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  also  had  valua- 
ble essays  to  present,  but  was  prevented 
from  saying  much  by  the  pressure  of 
other  matters  and  the  want  of  time. 
There  were  so  many  papers  and  topics  to 
be  presented  in  each  Section,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  limit  each  speaker  to  a  spec- 
ified number  of  minutes,  hence  some  of 
the  speeches  were  too  brief  for  the  im- 
portance .  of  the  subject  treated,  while 
some  others  were  so  long  as  to  be  very 
wearisome,  however  important  they  might 
be. 

My  time  was  mostly  spent  in  Molson 
Hall,  Section  H,  where  various  phases  of 
anthropology  were  presented,  and  where  I 
heard  Prof.  Mason,  of  Columbia  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  deliver  a  long  and  in- 
teresting lecture  on  "  A  Scheme  of  Anthro- 
pology," in  the  course  of  which  he  touch- 
ed upon  Phrenology,  and  said  "  Phrenol- 
ogy is  dead"*  After  waiting  a  moment, 
apparently  to  hear  some  one  object  to  his 
statement,  he  added,  "I  mean  the  old 
Phrenology,  but  there  is  a  new  Phrenol- 
ogy which  is  true."  In  a  brief  interview 
with  him  afterward,  he  told  me  that  what 
he  meant  by  the  "old  Phrenology"  was 
that  Phrenology  which  judged  only  by  the 
external  protuberances  on  the  head,  and 
added  that  almost  all  departments  of 
science  had  changed,  and  might  as  well 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  way,  and  in- 
stanced chemistry  and  medicine,  and  he 
asked  if  we  kept  up  with  the  new  discov- 
eries in  Phrenology,  naming  some  of 
those  foreign  philosophers.  I  replied 
that  we  phrenologists  had  always  taught 
that  the  temperament  and  the  physiolog- 
ical organization  were  as  indicative  of 
character  as  the  external  contour  of  the 
cranium,  and  that  an  expert  in  the  art  of 


reading  character  phrenologically  can  tell 
what  organs  are  the  most  active,  and  that 
we  had  always  taught  that "  other  things  be- 
ing equal— cateris paAbus — "size  is  always 
an  indication  of  power ;  but  our  opponents 
never  give  us  credit  for  that  phase,  and 
then  oppose  us  for  what  we  do  not  teach, 
and  I  was  glad  they  had  discovered  some- 
thing at  last  that  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  such  a  science  as 
Phrenology.  Did  Gall  and  his  coadjutor 
teach  "the  old  Phrenology"?  If  they 
did  not,  who  did  }  for  its  opponents  have 
the  idea  that  soelf  a  doctrine  has  been 
taught,  and  it  is  their  mission  to  set  the 
world  straight,  and  if  we  are  teaching 
error  we  want  to  know  it,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge it  when  convinced. 

Dr.  Bell  gave  a  voluminous  and  lucid 
lecture  on  the  telephonic  efforts  made  to 
find  the  ball  in  the  body  of  our  martyred 
President ;  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Blackwell 
read  two  papers,  one  of  which  she  con- 
sented to  allow  us  to  publish  in  a  future 
Number  of  the  Phrenological. 

Mrs.  Erminie  B.  Smith  told  us  about 
the  creeds  of  some  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher  related  some  of  her 
experiences  among  the  Indians  of  the 
West,  in  Nebraska  principally ;  and 
others  told  what  they  knew  of  the 
mounds  and  old  graves.. supposed  to  be 
Indian  graves.  Otheri'^owed  us  imple^- 
ments  that  had  been  found,  not  merely 
in  the  West,  but  also  South,  in  Florida; 
and  Prof.  Perkins,  o^^g^  University  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  showed  us  recent  dis- 
coveries in  that  region.  Indeed,  the  In- 
dian was  one  of  the  most  popular  topics 
in  the  anthropological  section. 

Eventually,  these  statistics  may  lead  to 
something  very  valuable,  for  we  need  not 
expect  to  learn  all  about  the  past  except 
by  littles,  and  "every  little  helps."  ^ 
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Much  more  might  be  told  of  our  meet- 
ings, but  it  would  render  my  paper  too 
long;  besides,  thf  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  given  digests 
of  the  proceedings,  so  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  further  upon  them. 

As  regards  our  treatment  by  the  Ca- 
nadian people,  Montreal  and  Quebec  and 
Ottawa  and  places  near  Montreal  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  offering  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.  entertainments. 

In  Montreal  we  were  invited  to  visit 
the  steamer  Paristenne  of  the  Allan  Line, 
which  plies  between  Montreal  and  Liver- 
pool, and  soMeased  was  I  with  it  that  I 
almost  resolvOTthat  when  I  go  to  Europe 
it  Will  be  by  that  line.  We  were  also 
taken  to  the  great  workshops  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  to  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  and  all  around  the  harbor,  and 
those  who  wished  had  the  privilege  of 
"  shooting  the  Rapids." 

Invitations  to  garden-parties,  break- 
fasts, soirees,  etc.,  were  extended  to  us 
almost  daily ;  but  the  most  popular  one 
was  the  reception  by  the  President,  Dr. 

Dawson  of  McGill  Collie,  at  the 

Peter  Redpath  Museum.  It  was  also  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Museum.  We  were 
invited  besides  to  the  beautiful  Gallery  of 
Arts,  the  City  Library,  and  other  places. 

Ottawa  and  Quebec  invited  us  for  the 
same  day  to  take  an  excursion  to  their 
cities.  Some  went  to  Ottawa,  and  many 
to  Quebec ;  among  the  latter  I  was 
found.  We  were  met  by  the  mayor  and 
other  dignitaries,  who  addressed  us, 
gave  us  the  "  freedom  of  the  city,"  took 
us  up  on  the  Dufferin  Terrace  and  on  the 
Citadel,  and  through  Laval  University. 

We  were  taken  around  the  harbor  of 
Quebec,  and  speeches  were  made,  telling 
us  about  various  objects;  and  we  had 


beautiful  views  of  the  Falls  of  Montmo- 
renci  and  other  places  between  the  Falls 
and  Quebec.  Then  we  took  carris^^es, 
and  rode  about  the  city  in  every  direc- 
tion. There  we  saw  that  peculiar  con- 
veyance called  the  calacM,  and  some  of 
our  members  tried  it,  and  were  pleased 
with  its  motion.  I  think  the  vehicle 
would  be  beneficial" for  dyspeptics;  but, 
alas !  we  were  told  that  is  the  only  place 
in  the  country  where  the  real  calacki  is 
used,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  scattering 
ones  may  be  found.  We  were  also  taken 
to  Newport,  Vt.,  where  we  took  the 
steamer  Lady  of  the  Lake,  on  Lake 
Memphremagog,  and  had  an  exceeding- 
ly enjo3rable  sail  up  and  down  that 
picturesque  body  of  water,  which  lies 
partly  in  Vermont  and  Canada. 

The  friends  we  found  and  the  acquaint- 
ances we  formed,  were  and  are  highly 
prized,  and  will  never  be  forgotten,  espe- 
cially the  many  good  words  that  were 
spoken  for  Phrenology.  Rev.  Mr.  Qark, 
of  Quebec,  said  he  could  not  see  how 
any  one  with  good  common  sense  can 
disbelieve  it  or  not  see  its  benefits ;  and 
that  was  the  testimony  of  many  who  told 
me  of  having  had  an  examination — phren- 
ological— of  their  families  and  themselves, 
and  of  having  heard  many  lectures. 

The  sessions  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  b^;an 
August  23d,  and  adjourned  on  the  30th ; 
and  from  the  dilatoriness  of  many  of  the 
members  in  leaving  the  McGill  Coll^;e, 
where  they  were  convened,  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  had  become  attached  to  the 
place  and  did  not  like  to  leave  it.  I 
shared  in  that  feeling  m)rself,  for  besides 
the  charm  of  the  mental  food  we  had 
enjoyed,  there  were  also  the  attractions  of 
the  city  itself.  Everything  in  its  compo- 
sition looked  useful ;  the  buildings,  the 
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wharves,  the  bridges,  the  reservoir,  etc., 
looked  as  if  they  were  built  to  stay,  and 
as  if  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake 
could  destroy  them. 

I  ishall  ever  retaiii  a  delightful  memory 
of  my  visit  and  participation  in  the  Mon- 
treal meeting. 

C.  F.  w. 

fur  (|0rre9p0nbcnts. 


OrRvinovs  OK  "  Genkral  Intfrest*'  only 

will  be  ans  o^red  in  this  department.  But  one  qmes" 
tioH  at  a  timey  and  that  clearly  stated ^  must  be  /ro~ 
pounded y  if  a  correspondent  shall  exj^ect  us  to  give 
him  the  bene^fit  of  an  early  consideration, 

Ik  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Rkckivk  Attkn- 

tion  within  two  months^  the  correspondent  should  re- 
peat it :  if  not  then  published^  the  inquirer  may  con^ 
rlude  that  an  answer  is  withheld^/or  good  reasons^ 
by  the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

aid  the  editor  ^  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  printer  ^ 
if  our  contributors  generall^f  should  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  for  publication  : 

I.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessa  ry  to  cut  the  page  into  '*  takes '  *  for  compositors^ 
and  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
upon. 

a.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly,  being  particularly 
careful  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  and  quotations. 

3.  Don't  write  in  a  microscopic  handy  as  the  com- 
positor has  to  read  it  across  his  case^  a  distance  or 
nearly  twofeet^  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  make 
changes  and  additions. 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheets 
together.  Sheets  about  ^''Commercial  note"**  sine  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  editor  and  compositor. 

5.  Be  brief .  People  don^t  like  to  read  long  stories.  A 
two-column  article  is  read  by  four  times  as  many 
people  as  one  of  double  that  length. 

6.  Always  lorite  your  full  nn  me  and  address  plain- 
ly at  the  end  of  your  letter.  If  you  use  a  pseudonym 
or  initials y  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 
it. 

Wp.  can  not  undf.rtakr  to  rf.turn  un- 

available  contributions  unless  the  necessary  postage 
is  provided  b  v  the  writers.  In  all  cases,  persons  who 
communicate  with  us  through  the  Post-office  should,  if 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  postage y  or  what 
is  bettery  a  prepaid  envelopCy  with  their  full  address. 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Depillatories.— M.  D.  J.— There  are 
numerous  preparatioDS  which  are  said  to  be  ef- 
fective In  destroyinc:  or  removing:  hair  from  the 
face.  Their  efficacy  is  dependent  npon  acids  or 
caustics^  and  they  are  injurious.  A  liquid  or 
powder  wliich  will  destroy  live  hair  will  destroy 
the  softer  sljln.  Within  a  few  years  past  the 
g^alvanic  cautery  has  been  applied  to  the  removal 
of  hair,  and  it  is  snid  to  accomplish  it<8  work 
Tery  satisfactorily.  A  surgeon  who  is  conversant 
with  the  use  of  the  galvanic  battery  in  electro- 
lyalB  could  give  you  full  information.  The  hot 
needle  is  thrust  into  the  hair  cell,  and  the  de- 
stradtion  of  that  prevents,  of  course,  all  further 
growth  of  the  objectionable  thing. 

.  Paralysis  Hereditary.— B.  G.— Yes, 
paralysis,  lllce  almost  every  form'^of  disease,  may 


exist  in  the  diathftlcal  form  by  inheritance. 
There  may  be  conditions  of  the  nervous  ^ydtem 
which  conduce  to  easy  exhaustion,  which  is  a 
fruitrul  source  of  paralytic  trouble. 

Cousin  Marriages.— G.  C.  H.— In  our 
combined  Annuals  this  question  is  considered  at 
length,  and  from  time  to  time  it  is  touched  upon 
in  these  columns.  The  old  view  with  regard  to 
marriages  of  kin  so  low  down  as  first  and  second 
cousin  is  not  so  strongly  advocated  at  this  date, 
some  physiologists  taking  the  ground  that  cer- 
tain peoples,  like  the  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  certain 
Asiatic  races,  do  not  exhibit  the  deterioration 
which  ought  to  be  expected  If  in-and-in  breed  • 
ing  be  pernicious  to  vitality  and  mental  integrity. 
We,  however,  from  what  we  have  observed  con- 
cerning the  results  of  cousin  marriages,  are 
slow  to  advise  them,  although  certain  tempera- 
mental conditions  in  the  parties  contemplating 
a  union  may  sometimes  point  to  no  probable  bad 
consequencea. 

Arsenic-Eating.— C.    M.  C  — Were 

you  to  examine  a  file  of  the  London  Lancet^  or 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  you 
would  probably  find  a  good  deal  of  matter  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  Von  Tschudi  has  written 
an  interesting  account  of  the  habitual  use  of 
arsenic  by  the  peasants  of  Styria.  We  can  not 
now  refer  to  a  book'  in  which  this  can  be  found, 
but  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  for  1864, 
there  is  an  account  of  arsenic-catinz,  in  which 
the  amount  taken  was  v^ry  large  ;  thirty  or  forty 
times  as  much  as  an  old  school  physician  would 
prescribe  in  a  case  of  disease  which,  according 
to  the  code,  rendered  the  administration  of  such 
mineral  poL^on  proper. 

Growth  of  Brain. — Question:  Does 
the  growth  of  the  brain  expand  the  cranium  ? 

H.  A.   K. 

Annwer:  The  brain  and  skull  grow  until  a 
man  U  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age  ;  that  is 
the  received  opinion,  forty  years  being  taken  as 
the  climacteric  of  ner\'ous  development.  But 
we  are  of  opinion  th%t  a  sensible  growth  con- 
tinues in  those  who  arc  very  active  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  mental  faculties ;  indeed,  the  esses 
are  not  infrequent,  in  which  growth  has  been 
observed  in  men  well  advanced  in  years,  whose 
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pursuits  were  chiefly  intellectaol,  and  who  kept 
themselves  fully  apace  with  the  time.  General- 
ly, t!ie  exercise  of  the  bruin  Is  confined  to  a  few 
organs  In  correspondence  with  the  faculties  op- 
erated, so  that  while  there  may  be  actual  devel- 
opment in  them,  other  porta  of  the  brain  dete- 
riorate from  non-exercise.  In  persons  past  fifty 
years  of  age,  we  have  known  the  cranial  con- 
fijs^ation  to  change  perceptibly. 

Learning  Telegraphy.  —  Question  : 
Can  I  learn  to  operate  on  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment by  self-study  ? 

Amvoer:  Tou  can ;  instruments  are  now  made 
for  that  purpose  at  a  very  low  price,  and  books 
of  instruction  accompany  them,  but  it  is  much 
bettor  for  one  to  attend  a  school  of  telojin'aphy' 
The  Journal  qf  the  Telegraphy  in  answer  to  a  sim- 
ilar Inquiry,  states  that  it  is  not  easy  for  one  to 
get  a  place  in  a  telegrapli  office  with  the  expec- 
tation of  learning  telegraphy  there,  as  the  office 
rules  will  not  permit  it.  The  regular  telegraph 
office  is,  of  course,  the  best  place  for  men  to 
learn ;  the  next  best  place  is  a  good  telegrapli 
school  or  private  instruction.  Having  mude 
some  advancement,  the  learner  may  then  get  a 
place  in  an  office  and,  ere  long,  become  an  ex- 
cellent operator. 

Deformed  Limbs. — Quesiton :  What  is 
the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  bow  legs  ? 

J.  P. 

An9*oer:  Id  most  cases,  bowed  legs  are  the 
consequence  of  a  child  having  been  urged  or 
permitted  to  attempt  to  walk  before  the  bones 
had  become  sufficiently  developed  and  firm  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  There  are  too 
many  cases  of  this  kind ;  we  meet  them  nearly 
every  day,  especially  among  the  children  of  ne- 
groes. The  way  a  child  lies  in  the  cradle,  on  the 
side  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  is  also  said  to  be 
conducive  to  bowleggedness.  In  your  case,  for 
their  possible  correction,  we  would  advise  con- 
sultation with  a  surgeon.  Apparatus  miy  be 
devised  which  will  exert  a  steady  pressure  on 
the  limb  and  in  time  reduce  the  bone  to  shape 
approaching  the  normal. 

Prominent  Ears. — A.  E.  G. — It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  observers  that  large  ears,  project- 
ing widely,  indicate  generosity  and  frankness, 
with  a  relatively  even  disposition.  Others  think 
that  they  indicate  softness  and  susceptibility,  or 
no  great  amount  of  that  hard  practical  common 
sense  which  is  quite  essential  to  material  success 
iu  these  enterprising  days.  In  the  January  Num- 
ber of  this  JouKNAL.  for  1875,  an  elaborate  arti- 
cle on  cars  was  published  4n  which  attention 
was  given  to  such  a  type  of  ear-growth. 

[Several  Answers  mutt  be  d^erred  to  our  next 
Number,] 


Cotnmunictithus  are  invited  on  any  topic  of  inter" 
est :  t/ie  lur iter's  personal  vieias^  and  /acts  from  his 
experience  bear in^^  on  our  subjects^  being pte/erred. 


Our  Boys  and  Girls. — It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  facts  of  the  present  day  that  eo  many  of 
our  boys,  yes,  and  gfris  too,  go  from  their  homes 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  seeking 
their  pleasures  and  companions  apart  from  home 
influences.  Every  parent  should  search  dili- 
gently into  their  hearts  and  lives ;  into  the  home- 
life — which  is  but  an  expression  of  themHClves — 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  endeavors  to 
learn  whether  the  cause  of  their  childi-en^s  wan- 
derinif  may  not  lie  at  their  own  door,  and  may 
not  »^  remediable  by  their  own  agency.  It  is 
weary  work  endeavoring  to  undo  the  work  of 
years,  but  with  unfailing  love  and  patience  it 
may  be  done.  It  is  better,  in  every  way,  iu  everj* 
result,  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  little  child 
instinctively  turns  to  its  mother  and  father  for 
love,  help,  comfort,  everything— looking  to  them 
in  the  full  faith  of  ignontnce  and  perfect  inno- 
cence, believing  their  knowledge  to  be  endless 
and  infallible. 

Can  we  not  find  some  way  of  retaining  this 
natural  outpouring  of  our  children's  hearts; 
even  though  as  they  grow  older  they  must  learn 
that  we  too  are  fallible,  that  we  too  arc  human, 
having  our  own  battles  to  fight,  our  own  victo- 
ries to  win  ?  Still,  if  they  see  us  always  cour- 
ageous, brave,  living  consistent,  upright,  con- 
scientious lives  ;  unfailing  in  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose  ;  trying  to  be  patient  in  adverpi- 
ty,  gentle,  and  gracious  always,  shall  we  not  win 
their  love  and  confidence  to  u  g^reater  extent  than 
as  though  we  were  the  perfect  beings  they  at 
first  imagined  us  to  be,  because  they  will  be 
more  sure  of  our  sympathetic  com  prehension  ? 

Let  our  children  feel,  always,  that  no  mattei 
what  their  joy  or  their  sorrow,  their  pleasure  01 
pain,  that  there  is  nothing  that  interests  them 
which  is  too  insignificant  to  interest  us  also.  If 
they  do  right,  let  us  rejoice  with  them  ;  if  they 
do  wrong,  let  us  chide  if  need  be,  but  lovingly, 
helping  to  set  the  wrong  rights  helping  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  the  sin  by  our  loving  com- 
passion. They  must  never  come  to  us  for  sym- 
pathy and  find  the  fountain  dry,  unless  we  ex* 
pect  to  reap  bitter  seed  from  it.  Sympathy  thej 
will  have  somewhere,  and  if  not  at  home,  then 
elsewhere,  and  woo  is  the  day  that  a  child  tnrna 
from  home  to  find  its  nearest  counselors  and 
friends. 

Let  us  make  it  our  business,  as  it  should  be 
our  greatest  pleasure,  to  make  home  the  **  dear- 
est spot  on  earth."  Try  to  bo  ourselves  in  habit, 
manners,  life  what  we  wish  our  children  to  be ; 
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drawing  arouud  ru  those  with  whom  wo  prefer 
thuy  sliould  ussOdate.  Let  us  have  the  spirit  of 
our  homeA  bright,  cheerful,  attractive.  "The 
heart  and  spirit  are  more  than  furniture  and 
dwelling.** 

Let  us  keep  ourselves  young  in  heart  and  in 
sympathy,  that  we  may  be  companions  for  our 
children,  while  their  mentors ;  we  should  dance, 
laugh,  play,  "have  a  jolly  good  time**  with 
them.  Also  read,  study,  talk,  plan,  work  with 
them  and  they  with  us.  In  this  way  alone,  I 
think,  can  we  Urmly  bind  their  hearts  and  lives 
to  ours  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  them  into  right 
chanueks,  and  hedge  them  in  from  the  tempta- 
tions tliat  will  meet  them,  from  the  "  forbidden 
&nd  dangerous  ways  '*  that  will  allure  them. 

It  may  seem  hard,  to  many,  to  do  all  this,  but 
\t  is  harder,  infinitely  harder,  to  see  our  loved  ones 
go  astray.  If  we  strive  earnestly  the  way  will 
be  made  plain,  we  shall  be  strengthened  unto  our 
need,  and  the  reward  will  be  greater  than  we  can 
comprehend,  even  the  "  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding." AUKTIB. 

Td£  Purenolooioal  Journal,  once  deemed 
to  be  somewhat  free  in  its  treatment  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  we  now  believe  to  be  in  the  front 
raui<  of  really  valuable  leaders  of  thought  and 
monl  culture.  We  ask  no  better  thing  for  a 
child  of  ours  than  a  life  shaped  by  the  principles 
inculcated  in  the  Journal.—  Whispers  </  jiace. 


PERSONAL. 

A  CmROKBB  Indian  girl  secured  a  prize  offered 
last  April  to  the  students  of  Kirkwood  Seminary 
by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the 
bestcssjy  on  "Common-sense  about  Women.** 

Mrs.  Martha  Davidson,  of  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  is  one  of  our  American  women  who  be- 
lieves in  American  silk  culture.  She  has  raised 
aA  many  as  5,000  silk-worms  on  Osage  orange 
leaves. 

Of  the  late  Dr.  Gray,  homeopathist,  of  New 
York,  it  is  said  that  a  poor  sewing-girl  went  to 
him  for  advice  and  was  given  a  vial  of  medicine 
and  told  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  "  I  cau*t  do 
that,  doctor,**  the  girl  replied,  "for  I  am  de- 
pendent on  what  I  earn  for  my  living.**  "  If 
that  Is  so,**  suid  Dr.  Gray,  "1*11  change  the  med- 
icine a  little.  Give  me  back  the  vial.'*  He  then 
wrapped  around  It  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  return- 
ing it  to  her,  reiterated  his  order,  "  Go  home  and 
go  to  bed,**  adding,  "  Take  the  medicine,  cover 
and  aU.**    Sound  homeopathy  that,  certainly  ! 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Pusbt,  the  leader  of  the  fa- 
mous Tractarian  movement,  died  in  September 
last.  Dr.  Pusey  was  bom  in  1800.  In  18138  he 
took  holy  orders,  and  succeeded  Dr.  NlcoU  as 


Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch,  and  Begins  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
publication  of  the  celebrated  "Tracts  for  the 
Times  **  began  about  1833.  To  these  Dr.  Pusey 
was  a  large  contributor,  writing,  among  others, 
the  treatise  on  baptism,  the  apu^tolic  succession, 
the  supremo  authority  of  the  Church,  the  value 
of  auricular  confession,  and  a  more  elaborate 
ritual  which  came  to  be  regarded  a»  what  was 
called  "Puseyism.**  The  great  object  of  his 
life  was  to  bring  back  the  Church  of  England  to 
a  true  conception  of  catholic  doctrine,  and  in 
his  later  years  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
extreme  Ritualists,  and  condemned  their  ex- 
travagant practices. 


WISDOM. 


*  Think  truly,  and  thy  thouffht 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  need." 


One  must  be  poor  to  know  the  luxur)'  of  giv- 
ing.— Gtorge  Eliot. 

Thb  good  man  accomplishes  the  most  l>eauti- 
ful  works  ;  and  is,  in  his  way,  the  greatest  of  ail 
artists. 

Thb  progress  of  knowledge  is  like  that  of 
the  sun,  so  slow  that  we  can  not  see  it,  but  sure 
to  change  night  into  day. 

A  OBRTAIK  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help.  Kites  rise  against,  and  not  with,  the  wind. 
Even  a  head  wind  is  better  than  none. 

O  FEAR  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Wb  will  hope  the  best  rather  than  fear  the 
worst,  and  believe  that  there  never  was  a  right 
thing  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in  vain,  although 
the  fruit  of  them  may  not  spring  np  in  the  place 
designated  or  at  the  time  expected.— £a/u2or. 

Gahtng  is  a  kind  of  tacit  confession  that  the 
company  engaged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  fortunes,  and 
therefore  they  cast  lots  to  determine  upon  whom 
the  ruin  shall  at  present  fall,  that  the  rest  may 
be  saved  a  little  Xon^T.^BUickstone, 

The  man  who  goes  throagh  life  with  an  un- 
certain doctrine,  not  knowing  what  he  believes 
— what  a  poor  powerless  creature  he  is!  He 
goes  around  through  the  world  as  a  man  goes 
down  the  street  with  a  poor,  wounded  arm,  for- 
ever dodging  people  he  meets  on  the  street  for 
fear  they  may  touch  him.— PAiWips  Brooks, 
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^^  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

**  Thbrb*s  music  in  tbe  heir/'  Faid  the  father 
as  he  paced  the  floor  at  one  o'clocic  with  the 
baby  in  hlA  arms. 

A  BrpFALO  Irishman  bought  a  pineapple  and 
toolL  it  home,  and  the  next  day  he  inquired  of  the 
storekeeper :  '*  Are  them  better  biled  wid  salt 
porult,  or  com  bafe  ?  ** 

,  At  Norwich,  Miss  Maria  Baker  was  married  to 
Mr.  Butcher.  Tbe  bride  was  ^ven  away  by  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  the  clergyman  who  mar- 
ried them  was  Mr.  Painter. 

^*  You  made  u  fool  of  me,"  said  a  man  to  his 
wife.  "  .My  love,' '  she  responded,  "  you  do  your- 
self injustice.  Call  yourself  a  fool,  if  you 
wish,  but  re jQcmber  you  claim  to  be  a  self-made 
man.'* 

A  SINGLE  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies  ; 
Tbe  patient  lio^rs,  and  by  inches  dies  ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  him  with  swiftness  to  the  Stygian  shores. 
—London  MedieU  OazeUe. 

An  ill-bred  English  squire,  wishing  to  annoy 
the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  said  to  him :  *'  If  I  had 
a  son  who  was  an  idiot,  Fd  make  a  parson  of 
him  ! "  ♦♦  Indeed,"  retorted  the  wit ;  *♦  your  fa- 
ther seems  to  have  been  of  a  diflTerent  mind." 

*'Breddekn,"  said  a  plantation  preacher,  "I 
will  now  discourse  to  yoa  out  of  the  'pistle  of 
clover."  **No,  Pomp,"  cried  one  of  his  sable 
congregation,  **you  means  de  epistle  ob  Timo- 
thy." **  No  matter,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  any 
kind  ob  grass  will  do,  so  dat  it  be  good  fodder." 

A  JOLLT-LooKiNO  German  was  quietly,  walk- 
ing down  the  street  when  he  was  approached  by 
a  man  who  said  :  ^*  UcUo,  Joe !  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  "  The  old  man  looked  up  and  said : 
*♦  But  I  am  not  here  at  all."  ♦*  Not  here  ?  "  said 
the  man.  **What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
**  VeU,  now,  you  see  my  name  is  not  Joe,  and  so 
how  could  I  bo  here?  You  must  mean  some 
other  man.'* 

At  Brighton  lives  a  very  tender-hearted  lady. 
One  morning  a  blue-bottle  fly  was  bumping  his 
head  against  the  window-pane.  **Jane,"  said 
she  to  the  8er\-ant,  **  open  the  window  and  let 
the  poor  fly  out."  "But  it  is  pouring  with 
rain ! "  said  Jane.  "  You  have  a  kind  heart, 
Jane ;  let  hlra  go  into  the  next  room,  where  It  is 
warm,  and  when  the  shower  Is  over,  let  him  out." 


ibrsitji 


In  this  department  we  /five  short  reviews  of  su:k 
New  Books  as  ^ubitskers  see  Jit  to  send  its.  In  thest 
reviews  we  seek  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satis- 
f actor ily  and  justly ^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  any  particular  vol' 
ume/or  personal  use.  It  is  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  of  books  issuing- from  the  Press^  and  we 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  public 
cations^  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science.  JVe  can  usually  suppiy  any 
of  those  noticed. 


Sunset  on  Mount  Blanc.  By  Mary 
F.  Martin,  author  of  *'Amid  the  Shadows,^* 
etc.  18mo,  pp.  455.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50.  New 
York  :  National  Temperance  Society  and  Pub- 
lication House. 

An  odd  title  this  seems  at  first  view  for  a  tem- 
perance tale,  but  the  fli-st  chapter  explains  what- 
ever of  mystery  may  have  been  suggested,  and 
It  is  discovered  to  t>e  an  appropriate  symbol  of  a 
true  and  noble  human  life.  The  story  is  written 
for  girls,  and  sketched  with  a  pen  which  fully 
understands  girlish  nature,  Its  high  and  low 
lights,  its  nonsense  and  superficial  caprices,  and 
its  deep  and  earnest  humors  and  longings,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  moral  and  religious  type. 
Pictures  of  life  in  a  young  ladles'  school  are 
given,  in  which  contrasts  of  character  are  drawn 
with  much  care,  and  the  infiuence  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  signalized.  We  are  given  also  pict- 
ures of  life  in  a  wealthy  circle,  the  insidious  ef- 
fect of  what  are  termed  refined  customs,  part}'- 
giving,  with  much  drinking  of  costly  wines  in 
expensive  glasses,  and,  better  than  all,  the  Influ- 
ence of  upright  and  sweet  Christian  character 
in  moulding  young  and  frivolous  associates.  The 
book  is  a  worthy  one,  and  deserving  of  a  place 
In  every  collection  of  books  suitable  for  the 
rending  of  youth.  Yet  one  thought :  Why  is  It 
that  so  much  must  be  Inserted  In  such  a  story  of 
love-making  and  marriage?  Can  one  not  be 
written  that  will  interest  the  young  without  such 
unnecessaiy  and  sensational  connections  ? 

How  to  Keep  a  Store.  Embodying 
the  Conclusions  of  Thirty  Years*  Experienee 
in  Merchandizing.  By  Samuel  H.  Terry. 
12mo,  pp.  408.  Price,  $1.60.  Fowler  <&WelU, 
Publishers,  New  York. 

One  who  contemplates  entering  a  profession 
like  the  law  or  medldne,  or  engineering,  finds 
himself  helped  toward  his  object  by  the  "book 
publishers  and  the  schools,  and  If  he  entered 
straightway  tbe  office  of  a  person  In  practice  In- 
stead of  pursuing  a  two  or  three  years'  course 
of  reading  and  study  as  an  Initial  step,  he  would 
be  regarded  as  lacking  In  the  essential  ground- 
work for  the  eflfective  prosecution  of  his  chosen 
calling.  For  commercial  life,  however,  it  teoms 
to  be  generally  thought  that  all  a  yovng  man 
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needs  is  tbo  ordinary  traintng  of  an  English 
conrse,  snch  as  the  State  furnishes  In  the  gram- 
roar  school.  He  may  also,  If  he  feel  Indined, 
attend  a  winter  term  in  some  '*  business  col- 
lege," and  then  is  ^'  finished  "  for  hlA  life-work. 
The  truth,  however,  soon  shows  Itself  that  of 
the  pracUcul  duties  of  the  counting-room  and 
warehouse  he  knows  comparatively  nothing,  and 
he  feels  for  a  considerable  time  his  rawness  and 
his  ignorance,  and,  in  a  large  proportion,  of 
oases,  becomes  quite  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
of  what  he  must  learn  In  order  to  be  a  clever  or 
**  smart  *'  business  man.  There  are  books,  to  bo 
sure,  on  business,  but  very  few  of  them  are  more 
than  dr>%  theoretical  discussions.  In  fact,  the 
most  of  them  wore  written  by  men  who  had  lit- 
tle or  no  experience  as  merchants  or  shop-keep- 
ers, and  so  could  not  explain  the  many  details  of 
cvery-day  mercantile  life.  Mr.  Terry's  book  Is 
of  a  different  stamp.  On  opening  It  the  reader 
is  at  once  impressed  that  here  Is  a  "  business  " 
writer  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  The 
air  of  the  couutct  pervades  Its  pages,  and  a  hun- 
dred little  hints  Incidentally  dropped  here  and 
there,  each  of  special  value  to  the  clerk  or  the 
newly-embarked  dealer,  could  not  have  been 
thought  of  but  by  an  experienced  storekeeper. 
How  to  buy  goods,  how  to  sell  them ;  how  to 
secure  credit,  how  to  use  one*s  capital  advan- 
tageously, good  seasons  and  bad  seasons,  attend- 
ing auction  sales,  the  laws  of  business,  how  to 
keep  accounts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  topics 
are  discussed  in  the  four  hundred  solid  pages. 
The  book  Is  valuable  to  the  man  in  business,  as 
it  contains  advi(;e  which  he  would  find  of  use  to 
him  In  prosperous  trade  and  in  an  emergency  ; 
while  for  the  young  man  about  to  commence 
for  himself  or  as  a  clerk  It  is  Invaluable. 

The  Art  of  Oratory.  System  of  Del- 
sarte.  From  the  French  of  M.  L*abbe  Delaw- 
mosne.  By  Francis  A.  Shaw.  12mo,  cloth. 
AJbany  :   JSdg-ar  S.  Werner. 

For  ten  years  or  more  there  has  been  much 
discussion  In  dramatic  and  elocutionary  circles 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  system  of  voice 
culture  and  dramatic  expression,  taught  by  M. 
Delsarte,  who  has  been  much  eulogized  by  some 
critics  as  an  actor  and  teacher.  Edwin  Forrest 
spoke  In  admiring  terms  of  bim  and  accorded 
him  the  gratitude  of  a  man  who  feels  benefited 
by  the  counsel  of  another,  and  is  frank  In  its  ao-- 
knowledgment.  Moliliran,  Rachel,  Hacrcady, 
Sontag,  Pascal,  Gounod,  Hyaclnthe  were  among 
his  pupUi*.  We  have  indulged  some  cuilosity 
about  Delsarte  and  his  method,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  volume  comes  into  our  hands  which 
supplies  us  with  an  epitome  of  Its  philosophy 
and  procedure.  The  relations  of  gesture,  posi- 
tion of  hand,  arm,  body,  leg,  foot,  the  expres- 
sion of  lip,  nose,  eye,  and  attitude  of  head,  etc., 


are  elucidated  with  numerous  lUustrations. 
What  Is  compatible  and  true  in  the  indications  of 
voice,  when  taken  In  connection  with  attitude 
and  featural  expression,  is  set  forth,  and  irrega- 
larities  and  Improprieties  of  intonation,  etc.,  are 
described.  The  book  is  an  Interesting  one  and 
of  special  value  to  speakers,  actors,  readers,  etc. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVIED. 

Laws  AuTHORuiNa  the  Corporation  of 
Clitbs,  Societies,  Associations  for  Literary,  So- 
cial, and  Sporting  Purposes,  also  the  General 
Provisions  of  the  Law  applicable  to  Volunteer  Be- 
nevolent Societies,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  issue  and  be  issued,  embracing  the  provis- 
ions as  to  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Individ- 
ual Members.  By  Williara  L.  Snyder,  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  Published  by  Baker,  Voorhls  &  Co., 
New  York.    Price,  80  cents. 

WiNTBB  AND  ITS  DANGERS.  By  Hamilton  Os- 
good, M.D.,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  two  or  three  other  publica- 
tions belonging,  like  this  little  volume,  to  the 
series  of  **  American  Health  Primere  "  in  course 
of  publication  by  Presley  Blackiston,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  find  that  **  Winter  and  its  Dangers  '* 
is,  like  the  othera,  an  admirable  epitome  of 
needed  information  on  the  subject  of  its  special- 
ty. Dangers  arising  from  errors  In  dress,  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  in  bathing,  inattention  to 
proper  food  and  to  ventilation ;  carelessness  or 
ip^orance  of  parents  or  teachera  in  reference  to 
the  physical  condition  of  children,  are  among  the 
topics  which  are  discussed  in  the  book  by  the 
experienced  author.  The  55  pages  may  be  read  in 
a  single  sitting,  yet  furnishing  a  thoughtful  read- 
er with  valuable  information  regarding  his  own 
health  and  that  of  others.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  but  80  cents. 

The  Morxom  Problem  :  A  Letter  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Members  of  Congress,  on  Plural  Mar- 
riage, its  Morality  and  Lawfulness.  By  a  Citizen 
of  Massachusetts.  The  bearing  of  this  pamphlet 
may  be  inferred  from  the  prefatory  remarks  of 
the  author,  in  which  he  says:  *^ Believing  that 
In  a  republic,  free,  fair  dealing,  not  oppression, 
can  promote  general  peace,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness, the  writer,  who  has  hitherto  voted  with 
the  Republican  party,  views  with  abhorrence  its 
proposed  unjust  and  treacherous  legislation  In 
respect  to  the  Mormons,  and  hopes  that  certain 
considerations  in  this  letter  will  be  of  service  in 
solving  the  Mormon  problem."  He  Is  earnest  In 
the  assertion  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious 
matters,  imd  assumes  In  the  discussion  of  the 
Mormon  question  their  maintenance  of  polygamy 
to  be  a  co-efficiest  of  their  poculiar  faith. 
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Thb  BoDLEr  GsAitDCHiLDBBN,  and  Their 
Journey  Tbrough  Holland. 

SwABiAN  Stories.    By  Theodore  Tilton. 

More  extended  mention  of  these  in  the  Decem- 
ber Number. 

The  LOND02?  Grafhio,  Snmmer  Number,  is 
one  of  the  richest  exhibitions  of  color-printing 
in  a  weekly  publication  we  have  seen.  Upward 
of  $80,000  was  expended  upon  it,  we  are  told, 
and  its  circulation  will  probably  exceed  half  a 
million  copies.  With  its  thirty-six  pages  folio, 
one-half  being  full-page  colored  prints  of  admi- 
rably executed  designs,  U  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able accomplishment  of  modem  art. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  of  New 
York  has  published  for  The  Woman*s  National 
Christian  Temperance  Union  the  following  pam- 
phlets : 

The  Hebbditt  op  Alcohol.  By  Norman 
Kerr,  M,D.,  F.L.S.,  and  The  Effects  of  Al- 
cohol ON  Offspbino.  By  Nathan  Allen,  M.D. 
Price,  5  els.— Diet  fob  Mothers,  including  the 
Question  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  By  James  Ed- 
munds, M.D.  Price,  10  cts.— Stimulants  and 
Narcotics.  By  James  Mulr  Howie,  M.D.  Price, 
10  cts.— The  Good  Time  Coming.  By  Julia 
Colman.  Price,  3  cts. — Tbansmitted  Effects 
of  Alcohol.  Price,  1  cent.  Any  of  the  above 
little  treatises,  which  are  just  the  thing  for  cam- 
paign workers  in  temperance  to  distribute,  can 
be  procured  by  addressing  the  Woman's  Nation- 
al Christian  Temperance  Unlen,  70  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

The  Hour.  A  weekly  Journal  devoted  to  so- 
cial Interests,  discusses  all  topics  of  the  time  in 
a  brief,  pointed,  and  candid  manner,  and  thus 
furnishes  a  convenient  digest  of  passing  events 
for  the  busy  man.    Published  at  New  York. 

The  Ecleptic  Magazine,  for  October,  has 
an  excellent  selection  from  late  literature.  Dr. 
Freeman's  "  Impressions  of  the  United  States  " 
differ  much  from  Mr.  Arnold's,  in  being  far  more 
complimentary,  and  will  be  read  with  more 
agreeable  interest.  We  have  a  good  essay  from 
Mr.  Arnold's  pen  in  his  true  line  on  the  relations 
of  **  Literature  and  Science. "  The  papers  on  "  Co- 
operation," "  The  Salvation  Army,"  "An  Ameri- 
can View  of  Ireland,"  **  Letters  from  Constan- 
tinople," and  **Disea;?e  Germs,"  are  thoroughly 
seasonable  and  well  filled  with  information. 

The  Popular  Science  Montolt,  (jpr  the  same 
month,  gives  us  in  "Massage"  a  prominentpby- 
siciau's  views  on  the  i)art  manipulation  has  in 
the  treatment  of  disease ;  ".What  are  Clouds  ?  " 
"Mozley  on  Evolution,"  by  Mr.  Spencer;  "The 
UtUity  of  Drunkenness,"  by  Mr.  Williams,  con- 


cerning which  we  shall  have  somelhing  to  say 
in  our  next  number;  "Progress  of  An>erican 
Mineralogy,"  "Physiognomic Curiosities,"  "In- 
dustrial Education  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and 
others,  have  features  of  suggestiveiiess  to  Uie 
thoughtful  reader,  and  only  thoughtful  readere 
can  appreciate  them. 

Harper's  New  Monthly,  also  for  the  same 
moQth,  grivos  us  some  further  glimpses  of  rural 
beanty  in  Surrey,  England,  an  elaborately  Ulos- 
trated  sketch  of  "Medical  Education  In  New- 
York,"  some  well  constructed  and  famished  in- 
teriors of  New  York,  an  attractive  article  ou 
"Southern  California,"  with  numerous  views 
evidently  drawn  from  life  direct,  and  other  read- 
able matters,  with  the  usual  variety  of  11  rely, 
chatty  criticism  and  thought,  in  small  type. 

In  the  Young  People,  which  our  enterprising 
neighbors  of  Franklin  Square  publish  weekly, 
the  new  serial  story,  entitled  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Canoe  Club,"  is  a  most  attractljre  feature  among 
the  variety  of  sketches,  anecdotes,  etc,  which 
must  please  the  young  folks. 

A  Pictorial  View  of  the  World,  recently 
introduced  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  J.  Beardshaw, 
agent  for  the  publishers,  is  a  handsome  colored 
chart,  containing  among  other  things  a  map  of 
the  world  in  hemispheres,  a  foot  In  diameter ; 
thirteen  views  of  the  racial  types  of  man,  from 
the  Teuton  to  the  Bushman ;  the  costumes  of 
all  nations,  flags  and  metallic  currency,  a  list 
of  the  great  battles  of  history,  a  calendar  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  great  men,  a  projection  of  the 
solar  system,  and  of  the  chief  geological  char- 
acteristics of  the  earth,  besides  a  variety  of  sta- 
Ibtics  relating  to  area,  population,  government, 
invention,  etc  A  handbook  explanatory  of  the 
chart  accompanies  it,  and  the  two  form  a  very 
useful  instrumentality  for  household  and  school 
education.  May  be  ordered  of  us,  or  at  113 
Chambers  St 

The  Century,  for  October,  furnishes  a  veiy 
realizhig  series  of  pictures  of  Mexican  life  and 
architecture.  We  are  impressed  that  we  have  at 
our  very  doors  an  old  civilization  which  deserves 
our  study  just  as  much  as  what  our  friends  over 
the  sea  proudly  call  theirs.  "  The  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art"  is  noteworthy  for  Its  illostrations 
of  the  power  of  wealth  In  accumulating  the 
beautiful  and  educational  for  public  uses. 
Quebec  is  fir ely  Illustrated,  and  so  is  the  sketch 
of  Southern  life,  entitled  "A  Georgia  Corn- 
Shucking."  The  story  of  the  "  Obelisk  "  meets 
us  near  the  middle  of  the  plethoric  magazine,  and 
refreshes  our  memory  concerning  a  not  unim- 
portant contribution  of  unhappy  Egypt  to  pros- 
perous America. 
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EASTMAN   JOHNSON, 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 


TT  AZLITT  was  a  painter  before  he  be- 
^  ^  came  a  writer,  an  artist  before  he 
was  an  author.  He  used  colors  on  can- 
vas first,  and  his  artistic  skill  as  a  critic 
afterward.  When  he  saw  a  picture  he 
recognized  its  beauties,  and  if  it  had  de- 


fects he  saw  them  also.  Pigments  were 
not  intended  to  conceal  the  mistakes  of 
the  pencil,  but  to  bring  out  the  nice  and, 
if  possible,  the  exact,  resemblance  of  nat- 
ure ;  and  this  prince  of  essayists  acknowl- 
edged in  his  •*  Table  Talk  "  that  with  him 
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the  pleasure  of  painting  far  exceeded  that 
of  authorship.  In  the  transfer  of  thought 
ajid  feeling  in  colors  to  the  canvas,  the 
artist  sits  opposite  to  nature,  and,  in  calm 
patience,  he  copies  the  original,  which 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  Great  Master. 
"He  tliinks  God's  thought  after  Him." 
Light  and  shade  are  the  wings  of  his 
guiding  angel.  Shadows  of  the  fancy 
become 'substance  under  the  movements 
of  the  brush.  That  which  was  a  dream 
of  beauty  grows  into  a  reality  to  the  sight 
and  to  the  touch.  The  prose  of  a  me- 
chanical outline  becomes  a  poem  in  paint. 
The  bom  artist  has  the  exquisite  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  new  creation  coming  forth 
at  his  command.  The  grass  dotted  with 
daisies  and  dandelions  expands  into  a 
meadow  with  fleecy  flocks  and  cattle, 
"forty  feeding  like  one."  Trees  with 
roots  clasping  the  earth,  while  their 
trunks  tower  to  the  clouds  and  throw 
out  branches,  little  juvenile  trees  in  the 
arms  of  their  parents;  adult  and  baby 
trees  that  seem  to  clap  their  green  palms 
in  an  imaginary  atmosphere  ;  the  delicate 
tints  of  flowers ;  the  varied  hues  of  appe- 
tizing fruits — ^all  are  brought  out  in  their 
wealth  and  splendor  by  the  skill  and 
genius  of  the  colorist.  His  power  is  not 
like  Milton's  lion,  held  to  the  ground 
while  pawing  to  get  free.  It  is  unencum- 
bered and  exultant  in  its  freedom.  The 
clouds  obey  his  be)iest,  and  sail  in  fleets 
before  the  wind,  or,  like  vast  forts  near 
the  sky,  vail  the  artillery  of  the  storm 
that  shakes  the  rocks  with  thunder.  Or 
he  gives  us  a  shower  of  rain  and  gleams  of 
sunshine,  with  a  bow  of  glory  spanning 
the  heavens — a  bridge  of  beauty  fit  for 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  ascend 
upon  to  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city. 
He  may  use  his  skill  in  depicting  the  sea 
in  calm  or  in  storm,  as  a  mighty  force 
against  which  the  hand  of  man  is  power- 
less, or  as  a  ferry  of  commerce,  bearing 
great  ships  from  port  to  port  around  the 
round  world.  Again  Hazlitt  says,  "  The 
most  sensible  men  I  know  are  painters — 
that  is,  they  are  the  most  lively  observers 
of  what  passes  in  the  world  about  them, 
and  the  closest  observers  of  what  passes 


in  their  own  minds."  The  writer  is  not 
an  artist  connoisseur  nor  critic,  but  he  will 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  department 
of  the  "  art  beautiful "  superior  to  that 
of  portrait  painting.  A  genuine  master 
breathes  a  living  soul  into  his  colors,  and 
the  canvas  palpitates  with  life.  He  shows 
the  faculties,  attributes,  appetites,  and  pas- 
sions of  the  prototype  in  the  type  taken 
from  his  easel.  At  the  suggestion  and 
under  the  direction  of  his  brain  and 
heart,  his  taste  and  genius,  his  judgment 
and  skill,  his  labor  is  so 

" — distinctly  wrought. 
That  70a  might  almost  say  his  picture  thought" 

There  seems  to  be  a  similarity  in  the 
gifts  and  g^ces  distributed  to  painters 
and  poets.  They  are  endowed  with  taste,, 
fancy,  and  imagination.  They  have  an 
-unquenchable  desire  to  embody  their 
ideas,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  on  paper  or 
on  canvas.  Now  and  then  we  find,  as  we 
do  in  the  work  of  Rossetti  in  England 
and  Buchanan  Read  in  America,  artist 
and  author  combined  in  one  person. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
were  painters,  sculptors,  philosophers, 
and  poets.  Durer,  Cellini,  Northcote, 
Reynolds,  and  Haydon  were  literary 
men.  Ernest  Longfellow,  son  of  the 
poet,  is  a  painter.  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  Browning  has  a  son  who  paints. 
The  late  Governor  Dix,  ;vho  was  a  liter- 
ary man  of  poetic  tastes,  had  a  son  who 
was  an  artist.  R.  H.  Stoddard  has  a  son 
of  artistic  taste  and  skill.  The  intellect- 
ual and  moral  qualities  of  a  true  poet  are 
sure  to  be  found  in  a  genuine  artist. 

In  Tuckerman's  "  Book  of  the  Artist  ** 
I  find  the  following  sketch  of  Eastman 
Johnson,  who  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  my 
gallery  as  a  representative  painter.  I 
wish  I  could  put  him  in  a  more  artistic 
frame  and  in  better  light :  "  He  was  bom 
in  the  little  town  of  Lovcll,  near  Frey- 
berg,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  His  father 
long  held,  with  eminent  credit,  a  respon* 
sible  office  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department.  His  artist  son  was  first 
known  to  fame  as  a  crayon  limner» 
wherein  his  skill  in  catching:  a  likeness 
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and  the  grace  and  vigor  of  his  drawing 
rendered  him  popular  and  prosperous,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  he  was  enabled  to  visit 
Europe,  where  he  commenced  an  earnest 
system  of  study,  and  began  to  practice  in 
oil.  He  remained  two  years  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  although  greater  facility  and 
accuracy  in  drawing  were  thus  acquired, 
he  did  not  learn  much  which  promoted 
his  special  artistic  development,  and 
therefore  started  with  alacrity  for  Italy, 
by  the  way  of  Paris  and  Holland,  visiting 
the  best  galleries  and  studios.  At  The 
Hague  he  fell  in  with  Mignot.  and  tarried 
ostensibly  to  copy  a  remarkable  picture 
in  the  royal  collection.  Intending  to  re- 
main but  a  few  weeks,  his  sojourn  lasted 
four  years,  for  then  and  there  he  struck 
upon  a  congenial  vein  of  work,  found  un- 
expected opportunities  for  study,  and  met 
with  flattering  success  in  portraiture.  He 
executed  at  The  Hague  his  first  original 
and  elaborate  work  in  oil.  It  was  to  him 
a  labor  of  love,  and  he  gave  to  it  the  time 
and  the  care  which  the  genuine  artist  de- 
lights in  bestowing  upon  what  he  feels  to 
be  his  appropriate  task."  It  was  the 
picture  of  a  boy  with  dark  eyes  and  hair 
and  olive  complexion,  in  the  rude  dress 
of  a  peasant. 

Success  encouraged  him  to  paint  others, 
which  were  sent  to  his  home  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  found  ready  and  lib- 
eral purchasers.  He  also  executed  in  oil 
and  colored  crayons,  portraits  for  the 
court,  and  many  of  the  leading  families 
at  The  Hague,  receiving  generous  prices 
for  his  work.  On  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try, he  turned  his  attention  to  native  sub- 
jects, and  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in 
delineating  the  Indian  and  negro.  Among 
his  best  works  are  "  The  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  "The  Drummer  Boy,"  "The  Pen- 
sion Claim  Agent,"  *'  Sunday  Morning," 
"  Cossette,"  "  Mount  Vernon  Kitchen," 
•"  The  Albino  Girl,"  "  The  Com-Sheller," 
"  A  Drop  on  the  Sly,"  "  Not  enough  for 
Two,"  "Getting  Warm,"  "The  Little 
Storekeeper,"  "  The  Young  Letter- Writ- 
er," "The  Musicians,"  "The  Chimney 
Sweep,"  "  The  Chimney  Comer,"  "  The 
New  England  Boy  at  Breakfast,"  "  The 


Post  Boy,"  "Lady  at  Prayer,"  "Hard 
Cider,"  "The  Woodsman,"  and  "The 
Organ  Boy."  These  pictures  are  distril> 
uted  among  the  wealthy  lovers  of  the 
best  artistic  work.  Eastman  Johnson  has 
achieved  success  and  fame,  especially  as 
the  delineator  of  the  negro's  features  and 
character.  The  crisp  hair  that  seems  to 
entangle  the  thought  under  it ;  the  thick 
lips,  over  which  the  idea  stumbles  in 
speech ;  the  white  teeth,  uncovered  by 
broad  humor;  the  ebony  skin,  clear 
enough  for  the  soul  to  shine  dimly 
through  it  as  a  star  struggles  through  a 
cloud  at  night,  are  visible  in  his  portrait- 
ure of  the  negro.  In  all  his  pictures  he 
displays  the  skill  of  creative  genius.  The 
canvas  under  his  manipulation  is  en- 
dowed with  life,  the  heart  beats,  the 
blood  flows,  the  brain  thinks,  the  bosom 
palpitates,  the  face  mirrors  the  mind,  and 
is  sad  or  happy,  pleased  or  angry,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  will.  He  is  a  master 
in  his  best  efforts  at  giving  life-like  ex- 
pression. If  some  of  his  figures  should 
step  out  of  their  gilded  frames  and  speak 
to  us,  it  would  hardly  surprise  the  be- 
holder—indeed, it  is  what  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  one  might  look  for  with 
ecstatic  expectation. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  first  prompted  to  try 
his  skill,  by  seeing  the  crayon  drawings 
executed  by  Seth  Cheney,  which  were  at 
the  time  among  the  best  things  done  in  art 
in  this  country.  At  that  time  he  had  no 
teacher,  but  drew  directly  from  nature. 
In  1849,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was 
constantly  and  successfully  employed. 
Before  crossing  the  sea,  he  had  not  paint- 
ed in  oil  anything  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  He  entered,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Dusseldorf,  the  Prussian 
Royal  Academy.  As  before  stated,  he 
remained  there  two  years ;  then  he  went 
to  The  Hague,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  His  first  pictures  that  attracted 
attention  were  the  "Peasant  Boy"  and 
the  "Card  Players."  At  The  Hague  he 
was  under  no  teacher  save  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  work  of  old  masters  in 
their  pictures.    He  went  from  Dusseldorf 
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to  London,  stopping  on  his  return,  in 
Holland,  afterward  making  a  hasty  trip 
through  Italy  to  Paris,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  fine  studio,  intending 
to  make  that  city  his  home  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  But  news  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  the  year  1856,  entirely 
changed  his  plans,  and  he  determined  at 
once  to  return  to  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  There  he  passed  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  and  in  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer made  a  trip  to  Lake  Superior,  where 
he  made  many  studies  of  Indians  and 
frontier  characters,  returning  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  winter,  and  goin^  back  to 
the  North-west  in  the  summer,  stopping 
on  his  return  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  se- 
cured a  studio  and  painted  a  number  of 
portraixs.  He  reached  Washington  in  the 
month  of  June,  1858,  and  during  that  sum- 
mer at  the  Capital  he  painted  one  of  his 


largest  pictures,  and  called  it  "  The  Old 
Kentucky  Home."  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  established  himself  in  a 
studio  in  University  Building,  New  York, 
and  remained  there  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  bom  in  1824,  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Buckley  in  1869,  and  has 
one  daughter.  When  I  began  this  essay, 
I  intended  to  group  a  number  of  artists 
about  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
make  him  the  central  star ;  but,  on  look- 
ing over  the  list,  I  found  such  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  painters  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  art,  which,  like 
that  of  printing,  is,  though  in  a  higher 
sense,  preservative  of  art,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  let  him,  like  Wordsworth's  star, 
stand  and  shine  alone. 

G.  W.  BUNGAY.* 

♦  From  "  Traits  of  Representative  Men."  with  por- 
traiu.    Published  by  Fowler  ii  Wells,  New  York. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


/^NE  might  apprehend  that  the  begin- 
^^  ning  of  centuries  is  favorable  to  gen- 
ius. The  great  men  of  our  Revolution 
were  men  of  genius  in  one  shape  or  other. 
Their  ages  ranged  within  a  score  of  each 
other,  the  Nestors  of  the  period  coming 
in  with  1700,  as  witness  that  wonderful 
man,  Benjamin  Franklin,  scientist,  mor- 
alist, patriot,  philosopher,  bom  1706. 

Every*  man  has  his  counteipart,  his 
double,  his  bane,  his  antidote.  Alexan- 
der had  his  Aristotle ;  Caesar  his  Brutus ; 
Seneca  his  Nero  ;  Hypatia  her  Cyril ; 
Luther  his  Loyola;  Mary  Stuart  her 
Elizabeth ;  Charles  First  his  Cromwell ; 
Buonaparte  his  Wellington. 

Great  men  and  women  come  in  groups. 
Socrates  and  Plato,  Pericles  and  Aspasia ; 
Caesar,  Anthony,  Cleopatra,  Herod,  and 
so  on  through  the  ages.  There  must  be 
greatness  to  reflect  g^atness,  and  give 
back  the  key-note.  Leo  the  Magnificent 
was  intensified  by  Luther  and  Loyola ;  ob- 
serve the  alliteration  of  the  three,  in  it- 
self curious.  The  chords  struck  by  these 
two,  Luther  and  Loyola,  are  still  vibrat- 
ing—dividing the  civilized  world— and 


each  in  its  p>eculiar  way  tending  to  utter 
negation.  The  intelligent  Catholic,  spum- 
ing the  dogmas  of  the  Church, that  sets 
itself  against  human  thought  and  progres- 
sive ideas,  lands  himself  in  materialism  ; 
while  the  Protestant,  carrying  his  ideas  to 
their  ultimate  issues.finds  himself  at  leng^th 
in  the  same  category  of  utter  unbelief. 

What  is  truth  ?  asked  Pilot  of  Jesus, 
not  in  mockery,  but  in  simple  desire  to 
learn,  even  from  the  despised  Nazarene ; 
and  it  is  the  question  we  are  all  forced  to 
ask  in  many  ways. 

The  groups  of  persons  that  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  world  are  not  always 
wholesome  in  character,  but  there  they 
are,  marking  with  pen  of  iron  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Charles  V.,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  Catharine  de  Medici,  Mary  Stu- 
art, Mary  of  England,  Philip  of  Spain ^ 
contrasting  with  the  royal  Elizabeth  and 
Bacon  and  Raleigh  and  Shakespeare,  fol- 
lowed by  Hampden  and  Cromwell  and 
Milton,  great  double  stars,  that  make  us 
exclaim — 

**  Look  how  the  canopy  of  heaven 
li  thick  inlaid  with  patini  of  fine  gold.*' 
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Even  in  our  day  the  group  of  writers 
coming  early  in  the  century  have  achieved 
more  or  less  of  celebrity — ^as  witness,  Wil- 
lis, Longfellow,  Holmes,  Hoffman,  Whip- 
ple; but  the  chances  are  growing  less, 
year  by  year,  for  even  high  genius  to  win 
distinction,  whether  or  not  distinction  be 
desirable.  The  passion  for  wealth,  and 
the  perpetual  wear  and  tear  of  our  elect- 
ive system  are  unfavorable  to  the  imag- 
inative or  aesthetic  element.  If  either  in 
politics  or  religion  any  stability  existed, 
time  for  the  creative  thinker  might  be 
found ;  but  as  it  now  is,  the  writer  has 
no  time  for  elaboration,  and  hurries  his 
progeny  into  public  view,  either  from  the 
stress  of  poverty  or  because  he  fears  that 
somebody  will  "  run  away  with  his  thun- 
der," so  much  do  all  think  alike,  and 
hence  there  is  something  crude  and  pre- 
mature, not  only  in  authorship,  but  every- 
thing else  about  us. 

We  do  not  take  time  enough  to  do 
what  we  attempt,  well.  Our  scientists 
are  an  exception  ;  but  as  a  rule,  we  know 
too  much  in  the  same  line,  and  either  do 
not  think  at  all,  or  all  think  alike,  talk 
alike,  and  write  alike,  partly  because  we 
are  too  cowardly  to  face  public  opinion 
and  public  abuse. 

We  are  in  a  chronic  hurry  and  chronic 
tiredness.  "  What's  the  use  ?  "  is  grow- 
ing to  be  the  excuse  for  our  shortcom- 
ings and  imperfect  achievements.    Pre- 


matureness  prevails  in  courts  of  law  and 
halls  of  legislation,  no  less  than  in  the 
lucubrations  of  authorship  and  prophecies 
of  the  future.  American  babies  have 
something  premature  about  them,  and 
do  not  suck  the  thumb  like  foreign  ba- 
bies. I  have  a  suspicion  that  they  have 
eschewed  the  creeping  upon  all-fours, 
and  hitch  along  in  unseemly  wise  fashion, 
while  seated,  like  a  young  monkey. 

Our  young  men,  guilty  of  much  young- 
ness,  are  now  going  into  politics,  which 
promises  to  be  a  relief  from  party  old- 
fogyism.  Cromwell  was  ill  content  at  the 
indifference  of  his  son  Richard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Commonv/ealth  of  England, 
and  wrote  in  this  connection,  *•  It  went 
to  my  heart  when  Henry  died."  What 
might  have  been  the  destiny  of  England 
had  it  been  that  he  lived  ? 

Henry  died,  and  Richard,  who  did  not 
inherit  the  century,  but  came  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  it,  was  passive,  if  not 
lazy.  This  must  be  the  fact  with  myriads 
of  us  who  are  bom  midway  in  time,  and 
hence  the  sound  conservative  common- 
sense  of  the  majorities  in  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  world  is  outgrowing  the 
need  of  genius.  Perhaps  it  is  resting 
now,  as  it  has  rested  often  in  the  long 
ages,  waiting  for  its  revelators,  its  sibyls, 
its  prophets. 

ELIZABETH  CAKES  SMITH. 
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It  Ia  a  childish  face ;  bat  such  a  face 
As  breathes  alone  from  canvas  of  old  time, 
Wliere  loveliest  poetry  and  life  combine 

With  strenprth  to  form  an  Ideal  boyish  grace, 

And   shadowed  from   the  forehead's  flashing 
height, 
And  shadowed  from  the  mystic  darkling  eyes 
Is  all  the  loveliness  of  Italian  skies, 

And  all  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  night. 

But  iu  those  orbs  and  on  that  forehead's  space 
More  yet  there  liners  as  of  olden  song, 
Or  memories  glorloas,  sacb  as  sweep  along 

Undlmmed  by  each  succeeding  age's  trace. 


And  the  deep  flush  that  rests  upon  the  chee^ 
More  darkly  sensaous  than  the  tropic  rose, 
And  all  the  month's  fxilMippcd  and  red  repos^ 

The  dawn  of  future  proudest  passion  speak. 

But  is  naught  known  of  him  who  thus  inspired 
The  artist's  pencil  ?  save  that  feudal  time 
Marked  him  as  one  lord  of  a  lordly  line — 

Say,  were  not  those  bright  eyes  by  glory  flrcd  ? 

Did  no  triumphal  piime,  no  full  heyday 
Complete  the  promise  of  this  early  glow  ? 
AJl  vainly  would  we  modems  seek  to  know, 

Few  echoes  como  from  out  the  past  to  say. 

EIXBN  coz. 
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STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER    Xll.-^iContinued.) 

RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS— THE  MONGOLIAN  TYPE. 


WE  have  said  that  the  head  of  the 
negro  belongs  to  the  doikh^cephii' 
Ik  J  or  narrow- hc^cd  cbss  ;  and  to  be 


Fit;,  asa.—  Chinej^b  Dignjtarv, 

specific,  it  s  boa  Id  be  noted  that  Quatre- 
fages  and  other  naturalists  accept  the 
following  proportions  ot  length  and  width 
as  a  standard  by  which  crania  are  distrib- 
uted into  classes,  having  relationship  to 
size  :  Wlien  the  ratio  ot  Lhe  longitudinal 
diameter  to  the  transverse  diameter  Is 
less  than  that  of  loo  to  7S,  the  cranium 
is  said  *q  be  d&luh&cephaiic,  or  elongated ; 
when  the  ratio  varies  from  los  to  7^  or 
80,  the  cranium  is  m^soct^phafic,  or  of  me- 
dium size ;  and  when  the  relation  varies 
from  100  to  So  and  above  80,  the  cranium 
is  said  to  be  brachycephalic,  or  wide. 

In  the  Chinaman  we  meet  with  the 
type  of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  wh  ich 
next  receives  our  attention.  The  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  face  is  oblong  oval ; 
the  forehead »  cheek-bones*  and  upper 
maxillary,  or  jaw-bone,  bemg  broads  al- 


though the  frontal  bone  is  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  of  the  face.  Tfie 
forehead  is  more  developed  in  the  up- 
per or  reflective  region  than  in  the  ne- 
gro, the  supra-marginal  convolutions  of 
the  anterior  lobes  being  generally  more 
extensive,  especially  adjacent  to  the  outer 
cranial  ridge  which  borders  the  temporal 
region.  The  facial  angle  as  employed  by 
Camper  in  its  application  to  this  type 
varies  from  70**  to  80",  while  in  the  case 
of  the  negro  it  ranges  from  65**  to  70". 
According  to  Dr.  Morton  the  area  of  the 
brain-pan  ranges  in  the  Mongolian  from 
69  to  93  cubic  inches.  The  face  appears 
flat,  owing  to  the  vertical  direction  of  the 
teeth,  the  small  and  flattened  nose,  and 
small  depressed  eyes ;  but  the  head  is 
large  and  rounded,  somewhat  conical  in 
profile,  owing  to  the  long,  retreating  fore- 
head, but  well-developed  in  the  lateral 
regions  from  the  temples  to  the  occiput. 
In  the  supero-posterior  lateral  region  the 
cranium  is  very  broad,  the  centers  of 
ossification  being  particularly  prominent, 
and  the  head  rounding  downward  from 
them  to  the  ear ;  while  the  crown  is  rela- 


Fig.  353. — Chinaman  of  thb  South. 

tively  flat,  being  usually  higher  at  the  su- 
perior margin  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  the 
summit  of  the  forehead,  than  at  the  cen- 
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ter  of  the  sagittal  suture.  In  this  re- 
lipect,  besides  being  of  the  brachycephalic 
class,  it  differs  from  the  negro  type,  which, 


Fig.  a54.— Mongolian  ^kull,  High  Typb. 

though  narrow  and  conical  in  the  coronal 
region,  is  more  elevated,  especially  in  the 
track  of  the  sagittal  suture. 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  describing  the  Chinese, 
•quotes  from  Finlayren's  "  Embassy  to 
Slam  and  Hue  " :  "  The  head  is  peculiar ; 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  being  un- 
commonly short  ;  the  general  form  is 
rather  cylindrical ;  .  .  .  .  the  top  of  the 
head  is  often  very  fiat.  The  eyes  have 
an  oblique  direction,  as  if  diawn  up  at 
the  outer  angle  toward  the  temples, 
-which  is  due  chiefly  to  the  droop  of  the 
■upper  lid  at  its  outer  margin  downward 
and  over  the  lachrymal  gland,  concealing 
it  from  view — a  provision  of  nature  com- 
mon to  the  ruminants  of  high  latitudes 
and  very  elevated  country — because  prob- 
ably the  lachrymal  organism  can  not  be 
exposed  in  a  severely  cold  climate  with- 
out positive  injury  to  the  eyes." 

The  bilious  temperament  is  character- 
istic of  the  Mongolian.  Among  the  Chi- 
nese many  varieties  of  it  are  found ;  those 
whose  life  is  active  and  frugal,  indicate 
the  muscular  or  motive  phase  predomi- 
nating; while  among  the  wealthy,  the 
more  educated,  and  ruling  class,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  it  is  found  in  combination  with 
the  lymphatic  temperament,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  face  is  less  rugged  and 
harsh,  and  exhibits  a  higher  grade  of 
mental  culture.  The  common  people  of 
the  cities  south  of  Peking  exhibit  in  the 
pale  yellowish    parchment  -  like  hue  of 


their  strongly-marked  features  a  physical 
condition  bordering  on  the  morbid  ;  the 
bilious  temperament,  by  reason  of  their 
scanty  diet  and  exposure,  in  its  intensity 
showing  an  altered  or  deranged  state  of 
the  organic  functions  of  vegetative  life, 
peculiar  or  idiosyncratic. 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  as  summed 
up  by  the  missionary.  Dr.  Morrison,  has 
for  the  good  traits  as  indicated  among 
themselves,  "  mildness  and  urbanity ;  a 
wish  to  show  that  their  conduct  is  rea- 
sonable, and  generally  a  willingness  to 
yield  to  what  appears  so ;  docility,  indus- 
try, subordination  of  juniors  ;  respect  for 
the  aged  and  for  parents ;  acknowledging 
the  claims  of  kindred."  "  These,"  he  adds, 
"are  virtues  of  public  opinion  which,  of 
course,  are  in  particular  cases  often  more 
show  than  reality ;  for.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Chinese  are  specious,  but  insincere ; 
jealous,  envious,  and  distrustful  to  a 
high  degree.  Conscience  has  but  few 
checks  but  the  law  of  the  land :  and  a 
little  frigid  ratiocination  on  the  fitness  of 
things,  which  is  not  generally  found  ef- 
fectual to  restrain  when  the  selfish  and 
vicious  propensities  of  our  nature  may 
be  indulged  with  present  impunity.  The 
Chinese  are  generally  selfish,  cold-blood- 
ed, and  inhumane." 

In  this  brief  reviewal  of  an  experienced 
observer,  we  notice  a  close  correspond- 


Fig.  255.— Mongolian  Skull,  Top  Vibw. 

ence  to  the  indications  of  cerebral  organi- 
zation and  to  temperamental  effects  upon 
character;  the  latter  impressing  the  cold. 
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impassive  demeanor  which  accompanies 
even  deeds  of  atrocious  violence  and 
cruelty.    In  the  contour  of  the  head  of 


Fig.  356.— Mongolian  Skull,  Posterior  View. 

the  Chinaman  of  the  better  class  are  seen 
indications  of  energy,  industry,  self-reli- 
ance, curiosity,  yet  reserve  and  reticence, 
pertinacity,  with  no  greart  stock  of  social 
feeling.  Hamilton  Smith  describes  the 
race,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  that  in- 
habits the  upper  regions  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  as  *'  less  under  amatory  influences, 
less  prolific,  less  enduring  of  toil  than 
the  other  typical  forms  of  man ;  hence  he 
is  more  disposed  to  severity  when  he  has 
power;  inflicting  needless  torture  on  a 
victim  or  captive,  less  from  natural  feroc- 
ity than  from  the  want  of  individual 
self-reliance,  which  is  thus  prone  to 
express  fear  by  precaution.  More 
readily  reduced  to  order  when  sub- 
dued, he  evades  rather  than  resists 
oppression  by  force ;  he  is  more  ob- 
stinate than  brave,  but  savage  to  self- 
destruction  when  roused  by  despair ; 
avoiding  personal  exertion,  he  rides 
in  every  region  where  the  horse  is 
accessible;  more  imitative  than  in- 
ventive, he  exerts  his  ingenuity  to 
apply  mechanical  aids  to  necessary 
labors.  Sitting  at  work  he  is  dexter- 
ous, but  little  tasteful,  at  handicraft 
professions,  preferring  patient  elabo- 
ration to  exertion ;  lazy  yet  glutton- 
ous, omnivorous,  with  scarcely  any 
distinction ;  filthy,  amounting  to  a 
dread  of  water;  in  war  trusting  to 
his  horse  or  to  numbers,  and  finding 
sudden  eruption,  cruelty,  plunder,  and 
desolation  more  congenial  than  open 
battle  and  victory."  * 

*  **  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species.** 


This  description  applies  to  the  tribes 
of  Chinese  Tartary  and  to  other  hyper- 
borean  branches  of  the  Mongolian,  with 
much  more  fidelity  than  to  the  people 
of  China  proper,  who  are  known  for 
their  industry,  patience,  and  orderly 
habits.  (See  Fig.)  Still  less  does  it 
apply  to  the  Japanese,  a  somewhat  high- 
er type  of  the  Mongolian,  whose  simi- 
lar life  has  in  many  respects  developed  a 
more  liberal  species  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, a  more  receptive  spirit,  if  it  has  not 
changed  much  the  religious  character^ 
On  this  point  Col.  Smith  says :  "  With 
the  mind  more  vacant  than  contempla- 
tive, the  religious  sentiment  has  never 
risen  above  an  indistinct  idea  of  a  Su*- 
preme  Being,  a  heaven,  or  a  solar  wor- 
ship. A  deified  or  ancestral  and  fraternal 
obedience  stands  in  lieu  of  practical  re- 
ligion, and  is  the  key-stone  of  absolute 
power  in  the  State ;  hence  coercion  is 
the  civilization  of  the  masses,  ceremo- 
nious punctiliousness  that  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  ignorant  self-laudation  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  literati ;  and  insolence  the 
portion  of  all Though  early  in  the 


Fig.  357.— Hypbrborban  Mongouan  Skulu 

possession  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
particularly  the  Japanese,  long  compelled 
to  familiarity  with  the  sea,  none  of  the 
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beardless  tribes  ever  became  trae  navi- 
gators or  reasoning  ship-builders," 

The  temperament  of  the  Mongolian 
as  indicated  by  his  physiology,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  complexion,  exerts  an 
influence  upon  his  mental  faculties 
which  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  pas- 
srve.  In  the  case  of  the  negro  we  may 
with  consistency  regard  the  temperament 
as  sluggish,  as  in  point  of  sensibility  he 
is  inferior  to  the  Mongolian,  while  the 
latter  is  inferior  to  the  European.  The 
skin  of  the  negro,  like  that  of  all  the  dark 
races,  is  furnished  with  a  more  liberal 
endowment  of  the  third  layer  (the  mucous 
.membrane  of  Malpighi,  or  rete-mucosufn, 
which  interposes  between  the  scarf  and 
true  skin,  and  furnishes  the  coloring  mat- 
ter) than  the  lighter  races.  This  mem- 
brane is  rather  thicker  in  the  negro  than 
the  epidermis,  and  vascular  in  organiza- 
tion. The  comparative  sensibility  of  the 
cuticle  in  the  dark  races  depends  upon 
the  thickness  of  this  inter-layer,  and  on 
account  of  its  greater  thickness  in  him, 
the  sensibility  of  a  negro  is  vastly  less 
than  that  of  a  white  man ;  and  as  in  the 
skin  of  the  yellow  race,  the  rete-mucosum 
is  thinner  than  in  the  skin  of  the  negro, 
the  Chinaman  possesses  much  more  nerv- 
ous sensibility  than  the  black,  yet  in  com- 
parison with  the  European,  whose  cutis 
vera,  or  true  skin,  with  its  minute  net- 
work of  nerves,  is  mainly  protected  by 
the  epidermis,  his  sensibility  is  g^atly 
inferior. 

In  correspondence  with  their  lack  of 
nervous  susceptibility,  the  negroes  of  Af- 
rica and  their  related  tribes  of  Ocean ica 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  diseases.  They 
sleep  soundly  in  every  disease,  and  mental 
disturbances  do  not  keep  them  awake. 
They  can  bear  surgical  operations  with 
less  inconvenience  than  white  men ;  what 
would  cause  intolerable  suffering  to  the 
latter,  a  neg^o  will  almost  disregard.* 

So  the  passive  temperament  of  the 
Chinaman,  Tartar,  and  Japanese  enables 
them  to  bear  pain  with  comparative  ease, 
and  this  want  of  delicate  sensibility  is 

*  Dr.  Moseby*8  '*  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diaeases." 


commensurate  with  their  cerebral  sus- 
ceptibility. The  Mongolian  may  attain 
to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  but 
beyond  that,  unaided,  he  can  not  pass. 
Intellectually  he  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
negro,  yet  not  originative  or  speculative ; 
his  imitative  faculty  is  active,  while  .in- 
vention is  exercised  to  a  very  moderate 
extent,  producing  no  great  results,  noth- 
ing of  that  startling,  transforming  nature 
which  has  become  almost  characteristic  of 
Western  civilization.  A  considerable  ad- 
vance maybe  noticeable  in  his  practice 
of  the  useful  arts,  but  very  little  in  the 
sciences ;  the  science  of  numbers  is  scarce- 
ly more  than  rudimentary,  and  therefore 


Fig.  358.— A  Tartar. 

all  the  sciences  depending  on  it  are  of  the 
same  nature ;  and  then  all  the  arts  which 
relate  to  the  conveniences  of  life  are  in 
much  the  same  condition  which  has  been 
theirs  for  ages.  Morally,  he  has  elements 
of  superstition ;  his  worship  is  formal" 
and  cold,  yet  arbitrary  in  its  prescriptions ; 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  warm,  relig- 
ious devotion.  He  is  inferior  to  the  ne- 
gro in  his  appreciation  of  a  supernatural 
power  ruling  the  universe,  yet  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effort  of  the  missionary 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  idols  of  his 
superstition.  He  reveres  the  past,  the 
sword  of  his  rulers,  his  teachers,  his  an- 
cestors, and  the  usages  of  centuries  have 
a  paramount  influence  in  his  convictions. 
He  is  not  aggressive  or  courageous,  yet 
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politic  sly,  treacherous,  and  revengeful. 
Hence  it  is  that  intercourse  in  his  coun- 
try with  other  nations  is  forbidden  or  par- 
tially permitted. 

The  great  expansion  of  the  temporal 
region  of  the  Chinese  head,  indicating  as 
it  does  the  large  development  of  the  cere- 
bral parts  withift,  has  its  complement  in 
the  racial  character  as  we  have  seen,  but 
it  is  further  illustrated  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  publislyd  in  the  writings 
of  travelers  who  have  visited  the  country 
of  our  typical  Mongolian. 

One  writer  says  :  "  A  more  selfish  na- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  on  earth.  The 
organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness, 
and  Cautiousness  are  greatly  developed, 
and  exercised  in  industrious  traffic  among 
themselves  and  more  immediate  neigh- 
bors to  the  exclusion  of  '  outside  barba- 
rians/ There  are  few  points  in  their 
character  which  are  worthy  of  admiration 
besides  their  peacefulness,  industry,  and 
thrift.  The  desire  for  gain  renders  them 
industrious  and  thrifty;  the  fear  of  its 
loss  renders  them  peaceful  and  contented. 


Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness  (being 
very  influential)  render  them  timid,  sus- 
picious, and  reserved ;  and  ridiculously 
large  Self-esteem  causes  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  'the  Celestials,'  the  only 
civilized  and  enlightened  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  repository  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jrears  gone  by." 

In  the  Turk,  a  branch  of  the  Mongo- 
lian, we  observe  similar  features  of  or- 
ganization and  character,  although  the 
Turk  has  been  much  modified  by  his 
long  neighborhood  with  Western  peoples 
and  white  civilization ;  his  more  aggres- 
sive elements  having  led  him  to  venture, 
into  distant  r^ions,  and  by  war  and  con- 
quest add  to  his  territorial  possessions 
and  wealth,  and  thus  gratify  the  demands 
of  his  selfish  nature.  The  cranium  of  the 
Turk  has  a  somewhat  more  elevated  con- 
tour than  the  Chinese  head,  Is  prominent 
in  the  crown,  and  approaching  the  conical 
in  general  form.  The  ruling  class  in  China, 
the  Mantchu,  originally  came  from  the 
same  nomadic  stock  out  of  which  sprang 
the  modem  Turk. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 


/^NE  peculiarity  with  Phrenology  is 
^^  the  simplicity,  appropriateness,  and 
common  sense  of  its  terms. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  founders  of 
this  science  should  have  used  such  simple 
terms,  and  quite  as  remarkable,  if  not 
more  so,  that  those  who  introduced  the 
science  to  the  English-speaking  world 
'should  have  reproduced  these  terms  in 
plain  Quaker-like  English  at  first,  and 
that  they  did  not  follow  the  practice  of 
other  branches  of  science  and  devise 
names  from  the  Latin  or  Greek.  Per- 
haps if  they  had,  this  noble  science  would 
have  received  more  attention  and  respect 
from  the  world  at  lai^e ;  but  with  the 
sensible  it  would  not,  merely  on  that  ac- 
count, have  been  received  with  any  more 
favor. 

The  world,  however,  is  graduating  from 
the  idea  that  it  is  more  appropriate  and 


more  intellectual  to  devise  and  use  names 
from  the  dead  languages  than  from  our 
present  living  tongue.  We  will  not  quar- 
rel with  the  past.  We  accept  in  other 
branches  what  the  world  has  handed 
down  to  us,  with  the  hope  that  even 
these  terms  may  be  simplified,  and  hail 
with  pleasure  every  attempt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplicity  and  common-sense. 
Certainly  Phrenology  set  a  good  example 
in  nomenclature  as  well  as  in  science. 
To  some  "  Self-esteem,"  Latinized  or  put 
into  Greek,  would  appear  more  learned 
and  beautiful ;  but  to  the  sensible  world 
such  terms  are  merely  arbitrary  sounds, 
and  do  not  convey  near  as  much  mean- 
ing as  when  in  the  mother  tongue.  In 
more  ways  than  at  first  appears,  Phre- 
nology is  the  grandest  and  most  sensible 
of  sciences.  It  teaches  of  the  grandest 
clement  in  man— of  the  highest  created 
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thing  in  nature  —  of  the  human  brain, 
within  the  Recesses  of  which  lie  the  sub- 
tle forces  that  overcome  and  rule  the 
world  and  link  the  material  with  the 
spiritual ;  and  the  only  element  or  force 
that  has  power  to  develop  aspirations  for 
the  advancement  of  man,  and  to  build 
up  a  Jacob's  ladder  toward  the  Infinite. 

All  words  have  their  peculiar  shades 
of  meaning;  and  the  same  word  does 
not,  under  all  circumstances,  have  the 
same  significance.  So  such  a  science  as 
Phrenology  can  certainly  take  as  much 
liberty  in  words  as  is  taken  with  them  in 
every-day  conversation.  When  words  are 
adopted  as  names  for  certain  objects, 
whether  scientific  or  mechanical,  they 
become,  as  it  were,  new  words ;  they 
have  a  technical  meaning, 'much  like  a 
color  under  a  different  or  peculiar  light ; 
it  is  the  same  color,  yet  its  effect  is  pecul- 
iar and  unlike  what  it  would  be  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  phrenologist  uses  the  word  "  Self- 
esteem"  to  designate  a  certain  faculty 
of  the  mind.  People  outside  of  those 
familiar  with  Phrenology  do  not  under- 
stand the  peculiar  shade  of  meaning  that 
is  intended  by  this  term,  and  invariably 
they  give  it  its  literal  and  not  its  techni- 
cal meaning.  Tell  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  technical  use  of  this  term  that  he  has 
"Self -esteem"  well  developed,  and  he 
will  consider  it  an  insult,  while  it  may  be 
a  very  high  compliment. 

The  nomenclature  of  Phrenology  is 
simple  and  complete,  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  one  could  reasonably  find  much 
fault  with  it.  Even  though  I  admit  this, 
yet  for  reasons  herein  given  I  should  like 
to  make  a  slight  change  in  designating 
this  one  faculty,  "Self-esteem," and  only 
in  this  one.  I  should  like  to  substitute 
contrf^l  for  "esteem,"  so  that  it  would 
stand  "  Self-control."  Perhaps  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  understanding  of  this 
faculty,  but  as  I  view  it,  "  Self-control " 
would  have  been  more  applicable,  and 
would  more  forcibly  represent  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  this  faculty  or  power  of 
the  brain.  I  have  no  desire  to  remove 
"  the  ancient  landmarks,"  at  least  with- 


out good  and  sufficient  reasons,  nor  to 
force  any  change  that  may  not  be  for  the 
better.  I  only  offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 
As  I  view  the  faculty  now  known  as 
"  Self-esteem,"  it  is  not  so  much  a  prop- 
erty that  makes  us  think  well  of  our- 
selves as  it  is  a  property  that  gives  us 
power  to  do  what  we  desire,  or  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  mind. 

It  may  be  said  that  other  faculties, 
such  as  "  Firmness,"  "  Imitation,"  "Com- 
bativeness,"  etc.,  give  us  this  power ;  but 
a  person  may  have  all  the  other  faculties 
well  developed,  but  if  "  Self-esteem  "  is 
small,  he  will  lack  the  power  to  use  his 
faculties  to  the  best  advantage.  With 
small  "Self-esteem,"  we  are  like  chil- 
dren— ^we  may  have  the  ability,  but  we 
lack  the  power  to  use  that  ability  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  success.  Oftentimes 
in  life  we  see  a  man  with  immense  in- 
tellect, and  even  a  well-balanced  brain, 
but  lacking  in  "  Self-esteem."  He  is  like 
a  hundred-horse-power  engine  that,  for 
some  deficiency  in  its  parts,  can  only  be 
worked  up  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  horse- 
power at  the  most ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  see  men  with  ordinary  in- 
tellects who  in  practical  life  are  superior 
to  those  whose  intellectual  faculties  (so 
called)  far  surpass  them.  The  world 
somehow  weighs  men  correctly  [through 
"  Human  Nature  "],  yet  it  wonders  how  it 
is.  If  brain-size  is  an  indication  of  brain- 
power, how  is  it  that  B.  is  superior  to  A., 
when  it  would  seem  that  A.,  according  to 
their  understanding  of  the  rules  of  Phre- 
nology, should  be  the  abler  man?  Be- 
cause they  can  not  understand  it,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  they  will  not  heed 
the  teachings  of  the  only  science  that 
will  divulge  this  secret  of  nature  to 
them :  they,  with  little  thought  or  care, 
condemn  the  very  agent  that  can  en- 
lighten them. 

Of  course  other  faculties  come  in  and 
aid  the  mind,  or  better,  make  up  the 
mind ;  the  mind  acts  as  a  whole,  al- 
though its  acts  are  colored  by  the  faculty 
which,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  most 
active  or  predominant.  "  Firmness  "  aids 
a  man  in  the  use  of  his  other  faculties. 
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and  is  closely  allied  and  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition to  "  Self-esteem."  While  bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  do  not  care  to  depart 
from  the  faculty  at  present  before  me. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  in 
this  world  is  to  see  how  well  artists  have, 
as  it  were  by  a  high  grade  of  instinct, 
put  so  much  character  in  the  mere  out- 
line of  the  heads  of  noted  individuals  of 
the  past  How  true  they  have  been  to 
nature !  not  only  long  before  the  age  of 
Phrenology  and  independent  of  it;  but 
how  well  they  have  conveyed  to  the  eye 
the  characteristics  of  men  of  prehistoric 
time ! 

None  of  them  ever  saw  Esau  or  Jacob ; 
yet  when  they  desire  to  portray  those 
two  characters,  how  well  they  do  it,  i.e., 
convey  the  characters  of  the  two  men  as 
we  learn  of  them  from  history.  Two 
good  artists,  unknown  to  each  other  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
in  different  ages  of  the  world,  would  not 
essentially  vary  in  their  delineation  of 
these  characters.  There  would  be  a  vari- 
ation in  detail,  but  in  the  essential  feat- 
ures which  govern  the  intellectual  qual- 
ities of  the  two  they  would  agree.  We 
see  this  in  Homer — in  Ulysses.  But  the 
most  striking  characters,  and  which  best 
illustrate  our  subject,  are  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

Moses  and  Aaron  lived  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  portraits  of  them  were  then  taken 
or  thought  of;  yet  see  how  nicely  the 
conventional  portraits  of  these  two  great 
founders  of  an  immortal  school  agree 
with  the  description  of  their  characters 
as  handed  down  to  us.  Moses  had  in- 
tellect ;  he  had  executive  ability ;  he  had 
spirituality  and  force ;  he  had  the  qual- 
ities to  organize  and  direct ;  yet  with  all 
his  great  and  wonderful  powers  he  is 
weak.  The  theological  world  says  humble. 
What  is  the  trouble  ?  Aaron  is  made  his 
lieutenant,  and  supplies  the  needed  qual- 
ity. It  is  not  Firmness,  for  we  see 
that  Moses  is  firm  ;  it  is  not  intellect,  for 
in  this  Aaron  is  inferior  to  Moses ;  it  is 
not  Spirituality  or  force,  for  Moses  is  not 
lacking  in  these ;  it  is  not  steadfastness 


of  purpose,  for  in  this  Moses  is  a  most 
superior  character.  Moses  lacks  self- 
trust  ;  lacks  the  power  to  use  his  great 
ability  for  the  great  purpose  of  develop* 
ing  a  new  system.  Some  may  think  it  a 
want  of  Language ;  but  had  he  had  Self- 
esteem  well  developed  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  on  account  of  Language* 

Moses  had  great  ideas ;  he  had  power 
to  grasp  the  right  and  to  reject  the  wrong ; 
wisdom  to  perceive  that  which  was  best 
for  his  people  aad  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  age.  But  the  mind 
lacked  faith  in  itself;  it  lacked  control 
or  mastership  of  its  g^'eat  faculties  and 
powers. 

The  world  is  full  of  such  men;  and 
many  a  Moses  has  sighed  for  an  Aaron,, 
and  many  an  Aaron  has  been  lifted  up 
above  the  plane  of  mediocrity  by  some 
unseen  power  directing  him  to  unite  him- 
self with  a  Moses.  Moses  and  Aaron 
united,  to  use  a  forcible  yet  common 
phrase,  made  a  "strong  combination.'" 
Independent  of  each  other,  they  were 
weak. 

After  studying  these  men,  their  times^ 
and  their  works,  let  us  turn  to  the  ideal 
portraits  of  them  by  the  noted  artists  of 
the  world.  We  find  Moses  represented 
with  a  noble  forehead  and  good  general 
outline,  a  good,  well -developed  and 
large  back-head,  but  with  a  concave  line 
in  the  region  of  Self-esteem ;  while  in 
Aaron  the  forehead  is  not  so  well  de- 
veloped, quite  straight  on  top  and  with 
a  square  turn  at  the  occiput ;  Self-esteem 
laxige  and  full.  The  power  that  Aaron 
contributed  was  just  what  was  needed; 
what  he  lacked  in  intellect  he  made  up  in 
the  power  to  use  to  the  best  advantage^ 
not  only  what  he  had,  but  what  Moses 
was  unable  to  use  because  of  what  the 
world  calls  "  modesty. " 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  go  a 
little  out  of  my  way  to  make  one  other 
remark  in  regard  to  these  men.  Of  late 
there  has  been  a  disposition  to  criticise 
their  works.  I  think  it  well,  and  not  only 
well,  but  just  and  right  to  judge  these 
men,  and  all  men,  by  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  particularly  so  when  we  see 
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that  the  general  aim  of  their  lives  was  to 
-do  good;  to  advance  the  world  to  a 
higher  sphere;  to  liberate  a  race  or  a 
people.  A  brute  like  Nero  or  Constan- 
tine  does  not  deserve  this  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  his  acts.  Judge  not  a  man 
who  lived  three  or  five  thousand  years 
ago  by  the  light,  and  I  might  say  dark- 
ness, of  the  present  age,  inasmuch  as  we 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
many  details  of  a  past  and  remote  age. 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  art,  although  artists  have  succeeded 
so  well,  even  centuries  ago,  in  delineating 
character  indepehdent  of  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
that  would  not  be  a  better  artist  by 
the  study  of  this  science ;  he  would  not 
be  obliged,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  these  ancient  artists  in  drawing 
Moses  and  Aaron,  to  resort  to  models. 
He  would  be  independent  of  models,  at 
least  in  this  particular,  and  he  would  be 
always  ready  to  make  his  outlines  con- 
form to  the  character  he  wished  to  por- 
*  tray.  He  would  not  longer  need  to 
search  the  wid^  world  for  a  model  to  suit 
his  imagination.  The  models  he  wanted 
would  be  ever  present  with  him,  and  he 
would  only  need  to  consult  his  own  im- 
agination to  call  them  forth  when  re- 
quired by  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  man  who  appears 
to  be  very  diffident.  Perhaps  he  has  an 
object  in  assuming  a  character  favorable 
for  his  ambition.  For  some  sinister  pur- 
pose he  may  assume  the  rtle  of  the  very 
modest  man,  but  so  soon  as  the  objective 
point  is  gained,  we  see  he  has  no  lack  of 
self-confidence.  He  has  perfect  self-con- 
trol, and  his  assumed  bashfulness  sud- 
denly disappears.  When  a  person  with 
a  well-developed  occiput,  a  right-angle 
turn  at  Self-esteem  or  long  projection  at 
this  point,  appears  to  be  very  bashful,  the 
world  may  well  doubt  his  sincerity.  One 
who  has  been  living  in  the  country,  away 
from  the  crowd  of  cities,  may  honestly 
appear  bashful  or  embarrassed  on  being 
introduced  to  an  assembly  beyond  what 
he  is  accustomed  to,  but  he  soon  rallies 
and  gains  confidence,  and  with  a  little 


association  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
greater  crowd  of  a  city,  as  he  was  in  the 
smaller  circle  of  his  country  home. 
Again :  the  man  raised  in  the  city  amid 
noise  and  strife,  even  though  self-esteem 
be  smaller  in  him  than  in  the  man  from 
the  country,  will,  from  the  surroundings 
of  his  every-day  life,  become  accustomed 
to  the  multitude  and  busy  affairs  of  the 
city,  and  be  much  less  affected  by  it  than 
if  he  grew  up  in  some  quiet  country  place. 
Again :  Self-esteem  must  be  measured, 
as  all  other  faculties,  and  even  as  all 
other  things  are,  by  its  surroundings. 
The  ignorant  man  in  the  presence  of  the 
cultivated  man,  feels  his  inferiority.  But 
the  diffidence  or  bashfulness  that  grows 
out  of  a  man's  consciousness  of  his  in- 
feriority or  lowness  of  rank  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  self-esteem.  For 
example,  take  the  slave  or  the  peasant ; 
they  may  have  immense  self-esteem,  and 
in  the  presence  of  their  equals  or  peers 
may  assert  it,  while  in  the  presence  of 
superiors  they  may  appear,  and  honestly 
so,  to  be  diffident.  But  this  diffidence  is 
a  matter  of  relative  culture,  and  not  a 
matter  of  relative  balance  of  brain.  Look 
well  to  the  occiput  and  we  will  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  in  this  matter.  We 
will  not  be  deceived  by  artificial  sur- 
roundings or  by  assumed  manner,  for 
Self-esteem,  as  well  as  the  other  faculties, 
will  assert  itself ;  only  self-ignorance  can 
deceive  us  in  this  matter. 

Rope-walkers,  acrobats,  and  marksmen, 
in  addition  to  their  other  faculties,  want 
large  Self-esteem,  or  self  control.  It  is 
commonly  called  **  nerve  " — ^at  least  nerve 
is  the  only  word  non-phrenologists  have 
to  describe  self-control  in  a  man ;  they 
must  have  some  word,  and  "nerve" 
sounds  well,  so  they  use  it.  Well,  //  is 
nerve  insomuch  as  the  organ  of  Self-es- 
teem is  a  part  of  the  great  nerve-force — 
the  brain — ^which  governs  and  directs  the 
actions  of  men.  All  public  men,  actors^ 
opera-singers,  etc.,  need'  and  have  Self- 
esteem  well-developed.  Some  are  not 
as  well-developed  in  this  organ  as  others, 
yet,  other  things  being  equals  the  larger 
Self-esteem,  will   guarantee   the   more 
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success.  Self-esteem,  or  control^  is  espec- 
ially necessary  in  all  such  professions, 
as  it  gives  and  inspires  confidence  in 
one's  ability  to  carry  out  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind. 

Artists  and  engravers  need  this  faculty 
well-developed,  and  it  is  quite  as  essential 
in  the  good  penman ;  though  a  man 
with  large  Self-esteem  may  from  indif- 
ference become  very  careless,  but  the 
fine,  even,  and  elegant  lines  can  not  be 
made  without  large  Self-esteem  back  of 
the  other  faculties.  The  artist  requires 
it  not  only  for  his  lines,  but  for  his  colors ; 
it  gives  him  power  to  "  lay  on  "  the  color 
in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  shall  pro- 
duce the  effect  required ;  while  it  gives 
the  engraver  mastership  over  the  hand, 
whereby  he  produces  those  marvelous 
effects  of  light  and  shade  with  mere  lines. 

The  witty  man  must  necessarily  have 
large  Self-esteem  ;  no  matter  what  the 
sense  of  wit  and  humor  may  be,  it  can 
not  be  ever  ready  without  Self-esteem. 
A  person  with  small  Self-esteem,  I  think, 
was  never  good  at  repartee.  His  wit,  if 
he  has  any,  will  always  be  too  late ;  it 
will  not  be  on  the  "  spur  of  the  moment," 
and  thereby  produce  its  best  effect.  The 
man  who  wants  to  excel  as  a  "  clown  "  or 
"  end-man  "  must,  in  connection  with  his 
temperament  and  wit,  have  well-devel- 
oped Self-esteem.  The  Chinese  literati 
must  have  this  faculty  large,  otherwise 
they  could  not  do  what  is  required  of 
them.  In  the  civil  service  of  China  it  is 
said  the  literati  play  a  very  active  part. 
At  stated  periods  they  compete  for  some 
office  under  the  government.  They  are  put 
into  separate  rooms,  furnished  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  given  a  theme  on 
which  to  write.  He  who  produces  the 
best  manuscript — best  in  composition, 
combination  of  thought,  with  neatness 
and  rapidity  —  is  pronounced  the  best 
man.  Large  Self-esteem  is  certain  of  its 
marks,  and  therefore  produces  the  supe- 
rior work.  There  is  little  or  no  hesita- 
tion or  changeableness  of  mind  which 
requires  erasures,  interlineations,  etc. 
Large  Self-esteem  knows  what  it  wants  to 
do,  and  with  unfaltering  hand  does  it. 


In  public  speaking,  more  than  in  writ- 
ing, this  faculty  asserts  itself.  Of  course 
other  faculties  are  needed,  but  Self- 
esteem,  more  than  any  other,  gives  the 
power  to  act,  or,  as  was  expressed  by  a 
public  man  some  time  since,  "  to  think 
on  one's  l^;s."  Small  Self-esteem  can 
not  do  this.  Over-balanced  Self-esteem, 
however,  instead  of  being  advantageous 
is  detrimental,  as  it  causes  one  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  by  attempting  more  than 
his  faculties  are  capable  of.  With  much 
assurance  he  mounts  the  public  stage  or 
attempts  a  rtU  beyond  his  powers.  Peo- 
ple call  him  conceited,  or  a  "crank." 
His  confidence  in  himself  is  lai^er  than 
his  ability  to  do. 

Oftentimes,  though,  men  who  are  termed 
conceited  seem  not  to  lack  in  ability  when 
brought  to  the  test,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  large  Self-esteem,  or  control^ 
gives  them  the  power  to  use  their  other 
faculties  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
although  they  may  be  inferior  on  com- 
mon occasions,  men  of  superior  talents 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  "  they  did  ad-  * 
mirably,"  and  that  they  **«urpassed  them- 
selves." The  circumstances  of  the  hour 
simply  forced  them  to  concentrate  their 
strength,  and  enabled  them  to  show  it  up 
to  the  best  advantage— only  through  a 
laige  and  well-developed  occiput  were 
they  able  to  do  this. 

In  olden  times  the  ready  speaker  was 
thought  to  be  inspired ;  indeed,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing,  even  now,  among  the  lower 
grades  of  society,  to  see  a  peculiar  re- 
gard— almost  veneration — for  the  ready, 
off-hand  speaker ;  ignorant  people  think 
it  akin  to  the  "  inspiration  of  the  past." 
In  olden  times  men  were  necessarily 
obliged  to  cultivate  this  ready  faculty 
more  than  at  present,  but  as  society  ad- 
vances it  requires  a  finish  that  can  not 
be  attained  by  this  process.  The  Press 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  introduced 
a  new  order  of  things.  The  Press  is  an 
ever-ready  agent ;  it  comes  to  the  people, 
and  people  have  not  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
action  to  see  or  hear  for  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  Press,  good  speaking  will  continue 
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to  be  in  demand — ^the  Press  will  be  its 
auxiliary  and  not  its  opponent. 

Men  at  times  appear  to  speak  extem- 
poraneously, but  behind  this  there  is  a 
studied  preparation  that  the  world  knows 
nothing  about.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  man  shows  to  better  advantage 
on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar 
than  on  one  strange  and  new  to  him,  and 
when  he  has  to  do  his  original  thinking 
**  on  his  legs."  When  the  subject  is  very 
familiar  to  him— when  he  has  been  over 
the  ground  many  times — ^he  may  not  re- 
quire any  notes,  and  may  even  do  better 
without  them.  Members  of  Congress,  or 
lawyers  in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  be- 
fore the  bar,  as  extemporaneous  speak- 
ers may  be  very  effective ;  but  invite  the 
same  men  to  deliver  an  address  before 
some  institute,  some  college  or  univer- 
sity, and  it  is  seldom  that  they  will  vent- 
ure to  do  the  same  in  an  extemporaneous 
manner ;  they  may  make  a  few  remarks, 
but  for  a  regular,  set  address,  they  prefer 
to  have  the  manuscript  before  them  or 
on  such  occasions  they  are  addressmg 
scholars  who  will  not  only  weigh  every 
thought,  but  every  expression,  and  meas- 
ure it  by  their  own  high  standard.  What 
the  vulgar  think  inspiration,  the  scholar 
thinks  crude  and  unfinished.  But  in 
whatever  capacity  man  has  to  act  pub- 
licly, he  needs  Self-esteem  in  order  to  do 
his  work  well — ^to  do  it  in  a  manner  that 
will  command  attention  and  respect. 

Probably  in  no  department  of  culti- 
vated life  is  Self-esteem  so  much  thought 
of  and  demanded  by  those  in  authority 
as  in  the  army  or  navy  of  a  country. 
Let  two  young  men  go  to  the  military  or 
naval  academy,  one  with  Self-esteem 
large,  and  the  other  with  not  more  than 
an  average  development;  the  one  with 
large  Self-esteem,  which  prompts  him  to 
carry  his  head  well  up  and  to  manifest 
dignity  in  his  carriage,  will  be  regarded 
with  the  most  favor,  even  though  his 
talents  be  quite  inferior  to  the  other. 
Here  lies  one  strong  reason  why  Phrenol- 
ogy should  be  accepted  in  these  schools, 
and  why  the  old  system  should  be  done 
away.    Mere  Self-esteem  does  not  make 


the  man  in  any  particular.  The  bully, 
the  coward,  and  the  thief,  generally  have 
this  faculty  well-developed ;  yet  at  first 
glance  the  assurance  that  this  faculty  im- 
parts to  the  world  at  large,  is  that  of 
courage,  ability,  and  even  honesty.  Un- 
less other  faculties  support  one's  courage 
— support  their  self-esteem — Self-esteem 
itself  soon  becomes  a  pernicious  element, 
and  is  as  bold  in  being  the  coward  as  it 
was  in  playing  the  part  of  the  brave.  To 
our  sorrow,  we  had  many  instances  of 
this  during  the  war.  Men  were  chosen 
to  command  simply  because  of  their  im- 
posing carriage  in  times  of  peace.  The 
man  with  merely  lai^e  Self-esteem,  but 
small  Firmness,  Combativeness,  etc.,  may 
appear  brave  and  confident  when  there 
is  no  need  of  their  exercise,  but  when 
tried  the  coward  develops  in  him  rapidly ; 
while  the  man  with  only  average  Self- 
esteem,  but  with  large  Firmness,  Com- 
bativeness, etc.,  grows  at  every  moment. 

During  the  w^r  an  officer  came  to 
Washington.  He  had  a  most  noble  car- 
riage, was  the  envy  of  weak  men,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  lower  grades,  and  of  so- 
ciety at  large.  His  "noble  presence," 
more  than  anything  else,  obtained  him  a 
prominent  command.  He  proved  a  very 
ordinary  man,  even  imbecile,  but  to  the 
last  he  carried  his  "  noble  presence  " ;  /'.  e., 
he  stood  very  erect.  He  spoke,  what 
ordinary  talk  he  had  to  say,  with  much 
dignity.  His  **  small  talk  "  seemed  wisdom 
to  the  simple,  but  his  peers  in  rank— the 
old  soldiers  —  soon  weighed  him,  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  a  certain  easy 
contempt;  mere  "noble  presence"  did 
not  go  far  with  them  ;  they  wanted  some- 
thing more  solid.  The  world  at  large 
does  not  seem  to  know  the  reason  why 
such  men  "  take,"  when  better  men  do 
not.  "  Oh,"  they  say  with  Bamum,  "  the 
world  likes  to  be  humbugged."  Take  off 
the  man's  hat,  stand  him  in  profile,  and 
the  secret  is  soon  read  by  the  phrenolo- 
gist— "  ocpiput  well-developed." 

Some  )$fieLrs  ago  a  party  of  about  half  a 
dozen  young  folks  were,  after  dark,  going 
"  'cross  lots  "  and  over  a  certain  railroad. 
A  young  military  student  among  them 
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seemed  to  be  their  leader.  There  was  a 
double  track,  and  trains  v/ere  approaching 
from  both  ways.  Strange  to  say,  they 
had  rushed  headlong  on  the  tracks,  with- 
out first  using  their  common-sense,  to 
learn  the  condition  of  things.  The  trains 
were  coming;  they  were  in  a  "cut"  sur- 
rounded by  rocks.  What  should  they  do  ? 

The  party  naturally  turned  to  the  young 
would-be  military  man  for  counsel.  His 
idea  was  for  all  to  stand  straight  as  an 
arrow,  between  the  tracks!  and  let  the 
trains  pass.  What  a  ridiculous  idea !  and 
he  did  his  utmost  to  get  the  young  ladies 
and  others  with  him  to  do  this.  But  their 
common-sense  prompted  them  to  seek 
the  side  of  the  track  and  the  recessed  por- 
tions of  the  rock.  The  young  gentleman, 
however,  carried  out  his  plan  alone.  When 
the  trains  had  passed,  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  out  safely  from  their  retreat,  and 
expected  to  find  their  comrade  as  safe  as 
themselves,  but  he  responded  not  to  their 
calls,  nor  could  they,  foV  some  time,  find 
his  scattered  remains.  Now,  if  this  young 
man  had  lived  to  have  fulfilled  his  am- 
bition as  an  officer,  and  had  a  company 
of  soldiers  under  him,  and  in  a  similar 
position,  according  to  the  military  laws 
of  the  world  they  would  have  had  to  obey 
him.  The  service  and  the  country  might 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives. 

For  our  army  and  navy  we  want  good, 
able,  practical,  and  dignified  men ;  we  do 
not  want  men  chosen  on  the  basis  of  one 
faculty,  or  even  a  few  faculties,  but  on 
their  general  practical  make-up.  Self- 
esteem  is  a  good  and  necessary  quality  in 
an  officer,  but  alone  it  does  not  give  the 
qualities  to  command. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Learn  to  com- 
mand by  first  learning  to  obey."  This  is 
the  merest  nonsense,  for  the  very  men 
who  will  be  the  most  servile  to  superiors, 
and  most  ready  to  obey,  are  the  last 
to  be  intrusted  with  an  important  com- 
mand. Unless  a  man  has  the  natural 
^its  to  command,  he  will  not  make  much 
of  a  commander.  He  may  learn,  like  a 
parrot,  how  to  repeat  commands  that  he 
has  learned  from  the  books,  but  he  can 


never  be  a  true  leader  and  director  of 
men.  With  large  Self-esteem  he  may  be 
a  good  "figure-head,"  and  in  times  of 
peace  give  with  dignity  the  stereotyped 
commands  of  his  rank,  but  in  the  day  of 
contest  he  will  be  found  wanting,  unless 
Firmness,  Combativeness,  and  other  es- 
sential faculties  come  in  to  support  him 
in  the  hour  of  need.  In  no  place  is  Phre- 
nology more  essential  than  in  determin- 
ing the  characters  of  young  men  abo^t  to 
enter  our  land  or  sea  service,  and  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  this  truth  will  be 
recognized,  and  when  mere  self-esteem 
will  not  be  the  highest  recommendation. 

It  is  well  enough  for  a  young  man  to 
stand  erect  and  look  "  manly,"  but  a  ram- 
rod down  a  boy's  back  does  not  make  a 
man  or  a  hero  of  him,  and  learning  to  fill 
a  low  position  does  not  qualify  him  to 
command  in  a  higher  one.  Many  a  man 
who  would  make  an  admirable  non-com- 
missioned officer,  would  not  be  worth 
anything  as  a  captain,  major,  colonel,  or 
general ;  and  a  man  who  might  make  a 
first-class  captain-general,  might  not  be 
worth  anjTthing  as  a  colonel,  captain,  or 
even  as  a  sergeant.  Many  a  man  who 
would  make  a  good  colonel  would  not 
be  a  success  as  a  general,  and  the  reverse. 
The  idea  of  learning  to  command  by 
learning  to  obey — learning  to  fill  a  high 
position  by  learning  to  fill  a  low  one,  is 
ridiculous.  Some  men  in  the  ranks,  with 
suitable  surroundings  and  culture,  might 
make  first-class  generals,  but  if  they  did, 
it  would  be  because  of  their  inherited 
talents,  and  the  power  of  self-esteem  to 
use  those  talents  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  not  because  they  had  served  through 
all  the  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

In  due  parts  and  proportions  this  is 
a  strong  organ ;  it  is  a  General  of  the 
forces ;  it  acts  at  the  proper  time,  and  in 
the  most  eflfective  manner ;  it  is  the  ever- 
ready  faculty,  the  faculty  that  maintains 
self-control,  that  dictates  calmness  to  the 
General  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  shows 
when  and  how  to  act  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  It  is  the  faculty  demanded  by 
the  captain  of  a  vessel,  when  shipwreck  is 
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imminent,  and  bids  him  keep  cool  and 
give  the  best  order  for  the  moment.  It  id 
equally  as  essential  in  the  commanding 
fireman,  when  a  fierce  fire  is  raging,  and 
much  life  and  property  are  at  stake. 

It  is  demanded  in  the  nice  surgical  op- 
eration, when  a  slight  cut  in  the  wrong 
direction  will  destroy  the  life  of  the 
patient.  It  is  the  faculty  or  power  that 
imparts  coolness  to  others,  and  under  tHe 
most  trying  circumstances  is  not  be- 
wildered. In  every  department  of  life 
Self-esteem  comes  in  with  its  important 
part.    In  the  severe  trials  of  the  polar 


sea.  in  the  exploring  expedition  when  life 
often  hangs  by  a  thread  ;  in  the  presence 
of  danger,  in  the  roar  of  battles,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  sick-room,  in  the  emergencies 
of  every-day  life ;  on  the  stage,  in  the 
railroad  accident,  or  catastrophe  at  sea,  it 
is  the  faculty  that  whispers  in  the  ear, 
"  Keep  cool,"  "  Don't  lose  your  head,  as 
all  depends  on  how  you  act." 

Self-esteem  is  the  quality  that  gives 
self-control,  and  when  sustained  by  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  brain,  it  becomes  a 
most  noble  element  in  our  nature. 

ISAAC  P.  NOYES. 


HOUSEHOLD    PESTS. 


<<  TV  >f  Y  goodness,  Calantha,  just  look  at 

^^^  these  disgusting  black  bugs  in 
the  meal-tub !  You  must  have  left  the 
cover  off." 

Calantha  was  sure  that  she  had  not  left 
the  cover  off,  and  was  equally  positive 
that  the  meal-tub  had  not  been  opened 
for  three  weeks. 

"  Well,  I  don't  understand  it/'  said  Mrs. 
Householder,  as  she  tipped  -the  bucket 
<lown  upon  its  side  to  let  the  "  bugs  "  run 
out. 

The  insects  complained  of  were  rather 
elongate  beetles,  between  half  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  in  length,  dull  brown- 
ish black  in  color,  and  very  active  ;  and 
their  presence  in  the  meal-tub  was  not 
such  a  wonderful    thing  after  all.     In 


Fig.  x.~Mbal-Wokm.    Pupa,  Lakva,  and  Bbsixb.* 

short,  they  were  the  perfect  insects  of 
the  meal-worm  (Tembrio  molitor),  which 


*  The  straight  liae  shows  length  of  chrysalis  in  nat- 
ure. 


infests  flour-mills,  bake-houses,  granaries, 
etc.,  sometimes  doing  considerable  dam- 
age, by  their  injuries,  to  farinaceous  sub- 
stances. 

The  worms  are  about  an  inch  long,  yel- 
lowish brown  in  color,  quite  smooth, 
cylindrical  in  form,  with  the  body  divided 
into  thirteen  rings  or  joints,  counting 
the  head  as  one.  The  larvae  shed  their 
skins  several  times,  and  change  to  pupae 
without  previously  making  a  cocoon,  and 
the  perfect  insects  come  forth  in  about 
six  weeks.  This  beetle  is  sometimes  very 
destructive  to  ship-biscuit  packed  in  casks 
— ^both  larvae  and  beetles  eating  them 
through  and  through.  They  sometimes 
make  themselves  troublesome  to  the 
housewife  when  the  meal  or  flour  is  old 
and  stale ;  they  are  rarely  found  in  that 
which  is  fresh  or  sweet,  though  they  may 
get  into  it  if  allowed  about  the  premises. 
The  larvae  form  quite  a  dai^ity  food  for 
mocking-birds,  and  may  be  bred  for  this 
purpose  in  close  tin  or  metallic  vessels 
containing  stale  bread,  meal,  or  flour. 

There  is  another  insect  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  affecting  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, a  minute  reddish  brown  beetle 
hardly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
known  to  science  as  Sitodrepa  {Anobium 
panicea,)  It  is  destructive  in  museums 
and  store-houses,  and  is  found  in  stale 
bread,  crackers,  oatmeal,  stored  grain, 
and  even  such  substances  as  ginger,  cay- 
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enne  pepper,  and  tobacco  ;  in  fact,  it  can 
'^make  a  living"  upon  almost  anything 
it  chances  to  get  into. 
Animal  food  is  injured  by  insect  life 


Fig.  a.— Anobium  Panicba  (Enlakgsd). 

fully  as  much  or  more  than  the  farina- 
ceous. Of  course,  the  most  serious  tor- 
mentors are  the  flies,  which  come  in 
many  different  forms,  from  the  teasing 
house-fly  to  the  disgusting  creature  that 
"  blows "  meats  of  all  kinds,  not  put  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  particularly  that 
which  has  just  beg^n  to  be  tainted.  Al- 
though flies  are  such  a  nuisance,  they  do 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  render  our 
cities  much  more  habitable  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  in  their  capacity  of 
scavengers.  The  flies  in  their  perfect 
state  may  do  little  or  no  good  in  this 
direction ;  the  eggs  producing  their  larvae 
or  maggots,  however,  are  invariably  de- 
posited in  filth  or  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter, as  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
nature  reduces  useless  matter  again  to 
its  original  elements.  All  food  and  meats 
should  be  kept  covered,  even  upon  the 
tabic,  if  possible,  as  you  may  not  always 
be  sure  that  the  flies  wiped  their  feet 
when  they  came  in,  and  you  can  not  say 
where  their  last  visits  were  paid.  Rest 
assured,  reader,  if  you  have  more  flies 
than  your  neighbor,  there  is  a  good  and 
sufiicient  reason  for  it,  and  you  may  be 
able  to  a  certain  extent  to  supply  the 
remedy. 

Fresh  meats  are  not  alone  injured,  for 
a  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  the 
meal-worm,  Mrs.  Householder  was  aston- 
ished to  find  some  very  singular  objects 
looking  like  the  dried  skins  of  a  short 
bristly  worm,  upon  one  of  the  unused  pan- 
try shelves.  Calantha  was  summoned 
again,  but  had  never  seen  such  an  exhi- 
bition before,  and  could  not  account  for 


it.  The  dibris  was  cleared  away,  however, 
but  in  a  few  days  more  was  found  in  ex- 
actly the  same  place  again. 

"  I  never  did  see  the  beat  of  it,  Calan- 
tha; they  must  come  from  something- 
alive,  and  I'm  going  to  find  out  what  it 
is."  The  remains  of  a  ham,  hanging  upon 
a  nail  high  above  the  shelf,  gave  the  so- 
lution of  the  mystery. 

The  Larder -beetle  {Dermestes  larda^ 
rius)  had  found  the  old  hock  a  conven- 
ient receptacle  for  its  eg^s,  and  thcse^ 
deposited  in  crevices  in  the  meat,  had 
hatched  into  short  brownish  worms,  or 
larvae,  with  bristly  hairs,  as  seen  in  our 
figure.  These,  after  changing  their  skins 
several  times,  finally  burrow  into  the  meat 
and  there  go  through  the  succeeding 
metamorphoses,  finally  coming  forth  as 
mature  beetles.  They  are  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  length,  dull  black,  with 
a  buff  band  across  the  base  of  the  wing 
covers  (see  magnified  figure).  This  pest 
is  more  frequently  found  in  smoked  meats 
that  have  become  tainted  or  injured,  than 
in  that  which  is  perfectly  fresh.  All 
smoked  meats  are  liable  to  attack,  and 
should  therefore  be  covered  with  canvas, 
or  protected  in  some  other  manner.  There 
are  several  small  species  of  Dermestidae, 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  houses ;  a 
description  of  them,  however,  will  hardly 
be  necessary  in  this  article. 

Beetles  are  not  alone  the  mischief-mak- 


Fig.  5.— Lasobk  Bbktlb  (Enlakgbd). 

ers  in  the  pantry.  The  Grease -moth 
{Aglossa  pinguinalii)  feeds  upon  butter, 
lard,  and  fatty  matters,  constructing  tubes 
in  the  larvae,  conceal  themselves,  cover- 
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ing  them  mainly  with  granules  of  their 
own  excrement.  The  larvae  are  naked 
caterpillars,  blackish  brown  in  color,  and 
glossy.  The  moth  is  known  by  its  nar- 
row glossy  wings,  of  a  smoky  gray  color, 
crossed  by  wavy,  lighter-colored  bands. 
The  next  figure 
illustrates  a  very 
pretty  little  moth 
sometimes  seen 
resting  upon  the 
walls   and    ceilings 

Fig.  4.— Meal  Moth.  .  ,  .     ,  » 

of  our  kitchens.  In 
color  it  is  brownish,  chocolate,  and 
white,  and  it  has  the  habit  of  turning  its 
tail  up  over  its  back  when  at  rest.  The 
insect  is  known  as  the  meal-moth  {fiyra- 
lis  farinalts),  and  its  caterpillars  may  be 
found  around  old  flour-barrels,  and  in 
similar  places.  They  should  be  destroyed 
whenever  seen,  to  prevent  their  deposit- 
ing their  eggs. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Householder  was  great- 
ly troubled  with  cockroaches  of  two  or 
three  species.  First,  there  were  small 
armies  of  the  black  cockroach  (Blatta 
or  tent  alts)  y  which  makes  itself  such  a  pest 
in  the  pantry  and  kitchen.  Then  the 
"  croton  bugs  "  (Ectobia  germanicd)  lived 
all  over  the  house,  in  cupboards  and  clos- 
ets; in  the  book-case,  and  even  in  the 
table-drawers.  They  fairly  swarmed  in 
an  old  safe-drawer — devoted  principally 
to  strings  and  empty  paper  bags  from 
the  grocer's,  not  always  thoroughly  emp- 
tied. They  got  into  the  food,  gnawed 
paper,  ate  the  glazing  from  the  cloth- 
covered  books  in  the  library,  and  made 
themselves  at  home  everywhere,  as  there 
is  nothing  that  they  will  not  attack  if  it 
comes  in  their  way  and  can  be  eaten. 
The  black  species,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Asia,  first  spreading  over 
Europe,  and  thence  to  our  own  country. 
Commerce  has  now  disseminated  the  spe- 
cies throughout  the  world.  The  insects 
are  miniature  roaches  the  moment  they 
burst  from  the  t%^,  and  are  found  in  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  an  apple-seed,  or  less, 
to  respectable  old  patriarchs  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length.    The  wings  are  not 


acquired  until  the  last  moult  of  the  skin, 
those  of  the  male  being  a  little  shorter 
than  the  body,  while  with  the  female 
they  are  very  rudimentary.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  a  mass,  in  a  pod-shaped  case, 
arranged  in  two  rows  upon  either  side. 
The  American  species  {Periplaneta  amer- 
icana)  is  much  lai^er  than  the  preceding, 
and  may  be  known  by  its  longer  wings, 
reaching  beyond  the  body.  It  is  very 
generally  distributed.  The  "  croton-bug," 
or  German  roach,  is  not  more  than  half 
the  size  of  either  of  the  preceding  species, 
and  is  much  lighter  colored.  They  are 
more  frequently  found  in  offices  or  in 
houses*  heated  by  steam. 

Cleanliness  and  powdered  borax  (the 
mineral  sprinkled  about  their  haunts) 
would  have  rid  Mrs.  H.  of  these  pests, 
but  Calantha  was  not  over-careful  to  re- 
move barrels  and  boxes  when  sweeping 
in  the  pantry ;  food  was  left  around  care- 
lessly, and  things  were  often  "tucked 
away "  to  save  time,  so  the  roaches  "  in- 
creased and  multiplied"  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Of  course  we  will  not  hold 
that  these  insects  can  alvf ays  he  eniirefy 
eradicated  —  particularly  the  "  croton- 
bugs" — for  most  careful  housewives  are 
often  troubled  with  invasions  that  come, 
no  one  knows  how,  or  from  whence,  but 
the  writer  does  hold  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  free  from  them  a  greater  part  of 
the  time.  Persian  insect  powder  or  pyre- 
thrum  is  also  a  safe  and  useful  remedy. 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  clothes- 
moth,  to  know  the  little  creature  ?  or  are 
the  many-colored  millers  that  fly  to  our 
lighted  rooms  in  the  early  summer  eve- 
nings taken  for  them,  and  slaughtered 
indiscriminately?  "There  is  a  moth- 
miller — kill  it ! "  is  the  usual  expression, 
as  some  poor  night-flyer, 
with  wings  expanded  an 
incA  or  more,  flits  across 
the  room.  Now  be  it  un- 
derstood that  all  millers, 
candle-flies,  etc, are  moths; 
but  all  moths  are  not  ^^^'^7^^^^™" 
moths,  as  the  name  moth 
has  been  given  to  an  entire  group  of 
nocturnal  insects  comprising  many  hun- 
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dred  species,  to  distinguish  them  from 
another  group,  the  day-fljrers,  called 
familiarly  butterflies.  The  moth  that  in- 
jures our  clothing  is  a  minute  four- 
winged  insect,  hardly  expanding  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  inch,  of  a  light  cinnamon 
color,  with  the  luster  of  satin,  and  with  a 
thick  orange  tuft  upon  the  head.  The 
wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  most 
beautifully  and  delicately  bordered  with 
a  silken  fringe,  which  at  their  base  is 
quite  long.  They  begin  to  appear  about 
May,  and  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
folds  of  curtains,  lender  the  edges  of  car- 
pets, in  garments  hanging  in  closets  or 
placed  in  chests  or  drawers ;  and,  'in  fact, 


posing  all  garments  that  have  been  packed 
away  in  closets,  wardrobes,  or  chests,  to 
the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  May 
or  June,  when  the  moths  first  appear, 
thoroughly  shaking,  brushing,  or  beating 
them  before  they  are  finally  put  away 
again.  A  few  lumps  of  camphor  will 
keep  them  out  most  effectually.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  snuff  or  black  pepper 
strewed  under  the  edges  of  carpets  will 
repel  the  moths  from  such  situations. 
Furs  should  be  well  beaten,  and  placed 
in  linen  bags  with  camphor,  and  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  injury. 

"The   new  Carpet -bug"   {Anfhrenus 
scrophularia)  is  an  insect  that  has  been 


Fig.  6.— Cartst  Bug  (Magnifixd). 


anywhere  where  their  larvae  may  find 
suitable  food.  These  larvae — ^which  do 
all  the  damage^onstruct  slender  cases 
of  woolly  fibers  or  soft  hairs,  cut  into  bits, 
joining  them  together  by  silken  threads, 
and  lining  the  interior  of  this  cylindrical 
tube  with  the  finest  silk.  The  caterpillar 
carries  his  house  around  with  him,  en- 
larging it  from  time  to  time,  as  he  needs 
more  space.  The  full-grown  larva  meas- 
ures about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
is  whitish,  with  a  dark-colored  head,  and 
changes  to  a  chrysalis  or  pupa,  at  first 
whitish,  then  chestnut  brown.  From 
this,  in  a  few  days,  emerges  the  perfect 
insect,  to  lay  more  eggs  for  new  genera- 
tions. 

Where  care  is  taken  to  prevent  their 
ravages,  it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
free  from  them.    Harris  recommends  ex- 


imported  from  Europe,  and  which  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  has  been  quite 
destructive.  The  larvae  work  beneath  the 
borders  of  carpets  where  they  are  nailed 
to  the  floor,  eating  in  those  portions  nu- 
merous holes  an  inch  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. "  They  sometimes  live  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  floor,  and  following  along  the 
joint  between  two  boards,  cut  entirely 
across  several  breadths  of  carpeting  as 
with  scissors."  The  larvae  are  clothed 
with  hairs,  as  in  the  drawing,  and  when 
full-grown  measure  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  In  color  they  are 
brownish,  banded  in  two  shades.  The 
mature  insect — only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length — appears  in  October,  and  may 
be  known  by  its  beautiful  markings  of 
white,  black,  and  scarlet.  Prof.  J.  A, 
Lintner,  in  his  admirable  report  of  this 
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insect,*  says :  "It  will  unquestionably 
prove  an  exceedingly  difficult  insect  to 
dislodge.  The  ordinary  applications  of 
camphor,  pepper,  tobacco,  turpentine,  car- 
bolic acid,  etc.,  are  powerless  against  it. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that  *  it  grows ' 

fat  upon  these  substances The  free 

use  of  benzine  has  been  recommended, 
to  be  used  in  the  saturation  of  cotton, 
with  which  to  fill  the  joinings  of  the 
floors,  and  crevices  beneath  the  base- 
boards. This  is  to  be  done  in  the  winter 
months."  Kerosene  oil  is  also  recom- 
mended as  less  dangerous  and  equally 
efficient. 


*  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Sute 
Museum  of  Natural  History  for  the  year  1876. 


There  is  another  household  pest,  the 
scientific  name  of  which  is  Cimex  iecfuia^ 
rius.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  its 
common  name,  and  no  housekeeper 
should  tolerate  them  a  day  after  discov- 
ering their  presence.  Washing  the  bed 
with  soap  and  hot  water  to  destroy  the 
nits,  or  young  ones,  and  applying  to  all 
crevices,  cracks,  and  nail-holes  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
alcohol  (applied  by  means  of  a  feather), 
is  the  best  known  and  most  efficient 
remedy.  As  the  alcohol  will  turn  varnish 
white,  a  little  care  should  be  exercised  in 
using  the  preparation.  A  second  appli- 
cation may  sometimes  be  necessary. 

CHARLES  RICHARDS  DODGE. 


THE  ROBINS. 


When  morning  lifts  hi«  languid  eyes 

Above  the  eileut  bills; 
And  vapors  hang  like  misty  shrouds 

0*er  softly-flowing  rills, 
WJiile  through  my  window,  dewy-fresb, 

Tbe  lilac-odors  float,  • 

A  robin  comes  beneath  my  sill 

And  pours  his  lusty  note. 

His  homestead  is  a  mighty  elm, 

Amid  whose  rafters  rode 
Himpelf  and  partner  yearly  lodge 

To  rear  their  dosky  brood. 
And  doubtless  man}'  a  roving  elf. 

Beneath  a  foreign  sky, 
Oft  sings  of  the  green  cathedral 

Where  first  he  learned  to  fly. 

Unlike  the  flaming  oriole 

His  dreBs  is  passing  plain, 
A  badge  of  crimson  in  the  breast 

Being  all  that  he  can  claim. 


Secure  amid  the  trembling  leaves 

His  wife  and  children  rest, 
Whilst  he,  with  gallant  eagerness. 

Serves  breakfast  in  the  nest. 

"  Cheer  up  I »'  I  hear  him  warble, 

**  Night's  gloomy  reign  is  o*er, 
And  PhOBbus'  smile  Is  breaking 

Upon  the  world  once  more. 
There's  health  for  all  who  labor. 

And  to  labor's  to  be  blest, 
For  the  stmlight  bringeth  gladness. 

And  the  moonlight  bringeth  rest." 

I  love  my  brown  philosopher, 

So  earnest,  yet  so  gay. 
And  gladly  lie  awake  to  hear 

His  unpretentious  lay. 
I've  toiled  thro'  many  a  weary  tome, 

And  many  a  sermon  grim. 
Yet  have  not  found  such  store  of  hope 

As  I  have  guined  from  him. 

AUQUBTUS  WiLTTBUS. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

FROM  A  PHRENOLOGICAL  POINT  OP  VIEW, 


nPHE  training  or  government  of  chil- 
-■•  dren  has  been  a  vexed,  unsettled 
question  almost  from  time  immemorial. 
From  one  of  the  earliest  records  we  have 
in  the  Bible,  when  King  Solomon  so 
tersely  said, ''  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,"  down  to  the  books  on  manage- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  nineteenth 


century,  only  one  or  two  of  the  great 
minds  that  have  existed  have  given  any 
good,  permanent  ideas  that  have  been 
handed  down  as  useful  and  beneficial. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Locke's 
volume,  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion," and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  four 
volumes,   translated   from   the    French, 
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Locke's  main  idea  is  that  "  education  is 
not  so  much  learning  facts  as  forming 
habits." 

We  live  in  a  progressive  age  and  can 
not  use  altogether  the  books  of  the  past 
on  this  subject;  it  is  doubtful  even  if  we 
should  use  anything  but  our  own  com- 
mon sense.  Those  who  feel  that  they 
have  a  failing  in  regard  to  government, 
might  well  read  a  few  of  the  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century  on  this  subject,  such 
as  Jacob  Abbott's  volumes,  entitled  "  Gen- 
tle Measures  in  Training  of  the  Young  "; 
"  H.  H.'s  "  four  articles  on  "  Training  of 
Children";  Herbert  Spencer's  work, and 
Miss  Sewell's  work,  entitled  "  Principles 
of  Education."  The  works  of  the  above- 
named  authors  on  training  and  education 
of  children  have  done  more  good  by  the 
little  practical  suggestions  there  are  in 
them  than  all  the  theories  advanced  in 
centuries  past.  In  such  a  case  as  this  and 
at  such  times,  we  naturally  look  for  some- 
thing even  better  than  thoughts  express- 
ed by  writers  of  the  past,  no  matter  how 
good.  If  parents  and  guardians  were 
more  apt  to  govern  their  charges  by  the 
common-sense  practical  rules  found  in 
Phrenology,  there  would  be  less  trouble ; 
less  talk  of  the  bad  manners  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

When  a  parent  studies  the  defects  and 
virtues  of  each  child  separately,  remem- 
bering that  hardly  any  two  children  are 
so  much  alike  that  they  can  be  governed 
in  the  same  manner,  he  may  then  arrive 
at  some  settled  method  which  in  the  end 
will  prove  beneficial.  Alas !  parents  are 
too  often  apt  to  think  their  precious 
charges  unworthy  so  much  attention  and 
treat  the  younger  and  elder  alike.  A 
careful  examination  of  each  child's  idio- 
syncrasies from  the  cradle  up  to  manhood 
must  result  in  parents  finding,  if  they  are 
faithful  and  conscientious,  that  each  one 
needs  firm  management  throughout.  Not 
using  power  in  a  tyrannical  way,  for  that 
invariably  gives  a  child  a  dim  sense  of 
your  love  of  dictation,  and  he  naturally 
rebels ;  but  kindness  should  be  used  with 
it  to  effectually  carry  out  your  designs. 
When  a  child  has  learned  that  the  first 


thing  is  to  obey,  then  half  his  character 
is  formed.  It  is  easy  for  any  child  to  get 
on  in  life  if  he  once  realizes  that  his  good 
lies  in  obeying  his  superiors,  not  that  his 
superiors  have  a  right  to  dictate  anything 
that  is  not  for  his  good ;  but  if  he  realizes 
that  his  parents'  aim  is  to  save  kim  future 
trouble,  annoyance,  and  disgrace,  and  not 
love  of  power,  he  will  be  much  more  apt 
to  fall  in  with  their  wishes.  A  child  that 
has  a  sensitive  or  stubborn  nature  should 
never  be  whipped ;  half  the  evils  in  gov- 
ernment of  children  have  arisen  from  re- 
sorting to  corporal  punishment.  A  stub- 
bom  child  is  invariably  made  worse,  and 
a  sensitive  child  will  brood  over  it  for 
days,  and  neither,  naturally,  will  take  the 
punishment  in  its  intended  light;  their 
dispositions  can  not  be  improved  by  such 
means  of  government. 

The  prevalence  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  days  of  our  grandparents  led  to 
many  serious  results,  many  homes  being 
quite  broken  up  through  its  influence. 
This  enlightened  age,  to  be  sure,  has  done 
awty  with  it,  in  a  great  measure  ;  still 
there  can  never  be  too  much  said  against  it. 

"Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  and  if  they  treated  their  chil- 
dren kindly,  firmly,  and  courteously,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  treat  their  equals, 
they  would  realize  and  perceive  a  differ- 
ence immediately. 

Parents  expect  too  much,  and  do  not 
begin  early  enough  in  the  government  of 
their  little  ones,  then  mourn  their  way- 
wardness later,  and  wonder  why  they  are 
afflicted  with  such  rude,  ill-mannered 
children.  They  forget  that  there  should 
be  no  cessation  in  their  work ;  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day  or  year,  or  a  thing 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  job.  A 
quiet,  unseen,  unceasing  influence  for 
good,  can  do  much  more  toward  mould- 
ing a  child's  character  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner and  eradicate  the  evil  than  a  great 
deal  of  severe  punishment  at  odd  times. 
We  have  never  seen  a  child  which  could 
not,  sooner  or  later,  be  conquered  by 
kindness,  and  there  is  no  necessity  at  any 
time  for  being  harsh,  but  the  parent  must 
use  time  and  patience. 
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Many  we  meet  think  their  work  a  com- 
plete failure  if  they  do  not  see  results  at 
once ;  and  yet  many  of  the  children  long- 
est despaired  of,  become  the  best  men 
and  women  in  after  years,  and  acknowl- 
■edge  that  their  success  in  life  was  entire- 
ly owing  to  unceasing  care  and  patience 
<:ombined  with  judicious  government, 
which  so  impressed  itself  upon  them  that 
it  followed  them  through  life.  If  we  ex- 
pect aught  but  gobd  of  our  children,  even 


the  worst,  we  can  never  succeed.  Often 
their  deficiencies  are  inherited  from  us, 
and  we,  knowing  by  experience  where  we 
have  been  benefited  by  certain  treatment 
in  such  cases,  can  act  accordingly.  As 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  tersely  says,  "  Success 
is  not  fees,  nor  office,  nor  salary,  nor  land, 
nor  machinery— it  is  results  obtained ;  har- 
vests reaped,  garnered,  distributed;  hu- 
manity bettered  ;  the  nation  improved ; 
the  world  enriched." 

CECIL  HAMPDEN  HOWARD. 


THE  STRAHGER  AT  A  SPANISH  IHN. 


ALL  the  region  for  miles  and  miles 
around  Arcos  is  thickly  planted  with 
olives,  which  give  a  pleasing  aspect  to 
this  hilly  country.    It  was  late  twilight 
when  we  came  clattering  into  the  ancient 
town,  and  were  set  down  at  the  house 
where  the  diligence  stopped,  which  seemed 
to  be  presided  over  by  three  old  women. 
We  were  surrounded  at  once  by  a  curious 
and  helpful  population,  all  eager  to  seize 
our  pieces  of  luggage  and  bear  them  to 
parts  unknown.  The  driver,  who  was  our 
friend,  appeared  to  be  having  a  confer- 
ence with  the  old  women  as  to  whether 
they  should  have  the  plucking  of  us, 
or  would  send  us  to  the  regular  posada, 
to  which  we  wished  to  go.    In  the  grow- 
ing darkness  it  was  impossible  to  see 
where  we  were,  or  where  the  posada  was, 
and  it  required  all  our  vigilance  to  keep 
track  of  our  luggage.    After  a  great  deal 
of  confusion,  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
ferred, bag  and  baggage,  to  the  posada, 
which  was  almost  exactly  opposite,  in  debt 
to  half  the  loafers  of  Arcos  for  their  valu- 
able assistance.    The  posada,  the  best  in 
the  place,  showed  no  sign  of  light  or  life. 
We  entered  the  stables,  and  made  our  way 
up  a  stone  staircase  to  the  hotel  apart- 
ments.   No  obsequious  landlord  or  land- 
lady welcomed  us,  but  we  at  last  discov- 
ered a  tall,  sour-faced  maid-of-all-work, 
haughty  and  dirty,  who  condescended  to 
show  us  a  couple  of  clean  but  utterly 
l>are  little  rooms,  and  undertook  to  get 
us  something  to  eat.    We  felt  humbly 


obliged.    The  stranger  in  Spain,  at  most 
inns  and  elsewhere,  is  treated  as  if  the 
most  acceptable  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  take  himself  speedily  out  of  the 
country.    Our  apartments  were  furnished 
with  Spartan  simplicity ;  the  guest  is  al- 
lowed a  wash-bowl,  but  no  pitcher,  and  the 
water  given  him  in  the  bowl  is  supposed 
to  be  quite  enough  for  his  needs ;  but  the 
bed,  though  the  mattress  is  made  of  un- 
comfortable lumps  of  wool,  is  scrupulously 
clean.    Our  repast  was  all  that  we  could 
expect.    The  person  who  is  fond  of  taste- 
less beans  will  find  Spain  a  paradise.    In 
this  land  of  olives,  those  served  on  the 
table  are  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
oil,  in  which  everything  is  cooked,  is  uni- 
formly rancid.    But  it  should  be  confess- 
ed that  the  oil  is  better  than  the  butter, 
when    the    latter   luxury   is   attainable. 
Something  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
the  cows.   I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Span- 
iards are  at  table  a  temperate  and  abstemi- 
ous race.  It  is  no  merit  to  be  abstemious, 
with  such  food  and  cooking.    The  wine 
at  Arcos,  however,  was  a  sort  of  manza- 
nilla,  that  made  us  regard  any  food  with 
favor.    It  was  a  medicinal  draught,  with 
a  very  strong  flavor  of  camomile ;  a  very 
useful  sort,  I  believe,  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  market  sherry,  and  exceedingly 
wholesome.    So  long  as  a  man  can  drink 
this  wine  he  will  not  die.    I  should  rec- 
ommend the  total  abstinence  society  to 
introduce  it  into  our  country. — Atlantic 
Monthly, 
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THE  CHIN  AS  AN  INDEX  OF  CHARACTER. 


TF  the  experience  of  mankind  is  compe- 
-■■  tent  to  interpret  facial  indications, 
some  of  the  "propensities'*  and  "per- 
ceptives  "  which  Spurzheim  lodges  in  the 
back  rooms  of  his  pan-sensorium  must 
have  a  penchant  for  changing  their  quar- 
ters. "  Firmness,"  for  instance,  which  he 
locates  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper 
head,  undoubtedly  manifests  itself  in  the 
prominence  of  the  chin.  "  Draw  a  face  in 
profile,"  ?ays  Winckelmann, "  and  observe 
how  timidity  or  its  opposite  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  shape  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Let  the  chin  be  receding,  and  your  jirofile 
can  be  made  to  express  pusillanimity  and 
feebleness  of  character,  even  to  the  de- 
gree of  imbecility.  Then,  without  chang- 
ing any  upper  line  of  the  profile,  combine 
it  with  a  prominent  chin,  and  it  will  ex- 
hibit firmness.  Exaggerate  the  promi- 
nence, and  you  can  intensify  that  expres- 
sion to  one  of  obstinacy  and  ferocity. 
That  such  contrasts  are  less  striking  in 
living  faces  is  owing  to  the  ciicumstance 
that  we  take  in  the  expression  of  all  feat- 
ures at  a  single  glance,  without  analyzing 
the  complex  effect." 

Have  we  not  here  a  positive  criterion, 
a  rule  without  an  exception  ?  Does  it  not 
occur  to  us,  on  after-thought,  that  all 
warlike,  ag^^ssive  nations  have  such  pro- 
jecting chins,  while  the  weak  or  degener- 
ate ones  are  more  or  less  chinless?  In 
their  classification  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can aborigines  the  Spaniards  distinguish 
between  Indios  mansos  and  Indies  bravos 
(tame  and  savage  Indians).  The  former 
comprise  the  different  agricultural  tribes 
of  Central  and  South  America,  ignorant 
but  harmless  creatures,  who  subsist  on 
a  vegetable  diet ;  the  latter  the  carnivor- 
ous savages  of  the  North,  who  divided 
their  time  between  hunting  and  warfare. 
In  their  physical  characteristics  these 
various  tribes  of  the  American  autoch- 
thones could  hardly  be  distinguished,  if 
it  were  not  for  a  slight  variation  in  the 
color  of  their  skins  and  a  very  marked 
difference  in  the  shape  of  their  chins. 
Our  redskins  have  chins,  though  they  can 


not  emulate  those  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
race ;  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  have  none.  In  the  profile  of  a 
vegetarian  Indio  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  lower  jaw  recedes  in 
a  sharp  line  from  the  mouth  to  the  throat, 
so  that  his  nose,  though  not  excessive  in 
size,  becomes  ridiculously  prominent.  Ob- 
stinacy with  a  projecting  chin  and  shrink- 
ing timidity  with  a  receding  one  are  here 
strongly  contrasted,  and  the  study  of  in- 
dividual faces  proves  Winckelmann's  rule 
to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  infallible. 
Can  Professor  Fowler  point  out  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
posterior  skull?*  " Amativeness,"  too, 
may  or  may  not  affect  the  bones  above 
the  nape,  but  Theophrastus,  Galen,  Delia 
Porta,  Lavater,  Dr.  Redfield,  and  all  por- 
trait-painters, agree  that  it  is  disclosed 
by  the  eyelids,  especially  the  lower  ones. 
— Popular  Science  Monthly. 


*  Yes,  a  relation  is  generally  found  to  exist  between 
the  chin  and  the  occipital  region,  especially  the  lower 
part.  A  well-developed  temporal  lobe  usually  accom- 
panies a  large  chin. 


Robert  Fulton  and  the  Conserv- 
atives OF  Public  Order.— Seventy-five 
years  ago  Robert  Fulton  requested  of 
Congress  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  use  of  steam  for  propelling 
boats,  but  was  refused;  the  "assembled 
wisdom  "  of  the  nation  deeming  the  idea 
too  absurd  for  the  consideration  of  rea- 
sonable men. 


No  MAN  can  safely  go  abroad  that 
does  not  love  to  stay  at  home :  no  man 
can  safely  speak  that  does  not  willingly 
hold  his  tongue ;  no  man  can  safely  gov- 
ern that  would  not  cheerfully  become 
subject;  no  man  can  safely  command 
that  has  not  truly  learned  to  obey ;  and  " 
no  man  can  safely  rejoice  but  he  that 
has  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 
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HOW  A  TENOR  WAS  SAVED. 


A  MOONLIGHT  night  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada ;  a  tent,  and  a  camp-fire,  and 
five  men  sitting  before  it  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  slouchy  picturesqueness.  They 
had  turned  their  backs  upon  civilization 
with  the  one  paramount  intention  of  do- 
ing as  they  pleased.  This  included  many 
minor  amusements,  such  as  enjoyment  of 
old  clothes,  fishing,  hunting,  cooking,  eat- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  A  novelist,  a  reporter,  a 
lawyer,  a  private  citizen,  and  the  public's 
favorite  tenor,  Signor  Del  Sante,  made 
up  the  party.  That  day  one  of  the  guides 
had  returned  from  town  with  supplies  and 
the  mail.  Dick  Halbreth,  the  lawyer,  had 
not  seemed  altogether  satisfied  with  his 
communication,  making  the  fact  known 
by  various  shrugs,  groans,  and  whistles, 
which  had  "  given  the  thing  away,"  as  Ike 
Hastings,  the  reporter,  remarked,  "  Say, 
what's  the  use  of  sulking  ? "  the  private 
citizen  inquired  of  Dick,  who  smoked  his 
pipe  in  gloomy  silence. 

"  I  guess  you'd  sulk  if  you  had  received 
such  a  letter  as  I  have  to-day,"  Dick  re- 
plied. **  My  wife  sa3rs  she  is  so  lonesome 
and  so  wretched  that  she  don't  see  how. 
she  can  possibly  endure  it  another  week. 
I  don't  see  what's  the  use  of  making  a  fel- 
low uncomfortable.  Confound  old  Pratt, 
I  say!  Why  couldn't  he  have. brought 
supplies  enough  in  the  first  place  ?  If  he 
had,  this  letter  might  have  been  quietly 
reposing  in  the  post-office,  instead  of 
bothering  me  to  death." 

"Is  your  wife  sick?"  the  novelist  in- 
quired. 

"She  don't  say  anything  about  being 
sick.  She  was  well  enough  when  I  came 
away,  barring  her  red  eyes.  Heaven  help 
a  fellow,  I  say,  who  is  married  to  a  wom- 
an who  weeps  on  every  occasion." 

"  Tears  are  a  sign  of  sensibility ! "  said 
Signor  Del  Sante,  who  had  been  humming 
softly  to  himself,  while  this  conversation 
was  going  on.  "  It  should  give  you  pride 
and  pleasure,  that  your  wife  is  miserable 
without  you.  Comrades,  would  you  be 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  little  story  of  my 
own?    It  may  not  be  worth  much  to  any 


one  beside  myself,"  as  the  party  ex- 
pressed its  desire 4o  hear  it ;  "  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  a  little  service.  When  I 
was  very  young,  I  married  a  lady  of  Genoa. 
She  was  very  young  also,  and  very  child- 
like and  simple,  but  singularly  exacting. 
At  least  that  is  what  it  seemed  to  me.  If 
I  did  not  come  at  the  exact  moment, 
then  she  wept  for  fear  that  some  accident 
had  befallen  me.  When  business  took  me 
from  home,  if  my  wife  could  not  be  my 
companion,  then  was  she  inconsolable.  It 
would  take  me  an  hour  to  make  my 
adieux,  and  then  I  would  be  compelled  to 
tear  her  from  my  arms,  and  run,  lest  she 
should  overtake  me,  and  it  would  all  have 
to  be  done  over  again." 

"  That's  my  wife  to  a  dot  I "  the  lawyer 
interrupted,  bringing  his  hand  down  on 
his  leg  with  a  resounding  slap. 

"  Well,"  Del  Sante  proceeded,  "  after  a 
while  I  became  weary  of  so  constant  a 
display  of  affection,  and  at  last  the  day 
arrived  when  I  communicated  to  my  wife 
my  dislike  of  it. 

" '  I  can  not  and  will  not  submit  longer 
to  your  tyranny,'  I  told  her.  *  It  has  at 
last  become  insupportable.  On  account 
of  your  tears  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  coming  home ;  and  when  I  am 
at  home  I  can  not  enjoy  myself,  because  I 
am  always  thinking  of  the  trouble  I  shall 
undergo  at  parting.' " 

"That  was  a  square  deal!"  Halbreth 
interrupted- again ;  "a  man  has  a  right 
to  expect  his  wife  to  be  a  woman,  and  not 
a  baby." 

"  Well,  how  did  it  work  ?  "  the  novel- 
ist inquired,  as  Del  Sante  did  not  immedi* 
ately  go  on  with  his  narrative. 

"It  had  a  strange  effect,"  he  replied. 
"  My  wife  did  not  contradict  a  single  state- 
ment that  I  made,  nor  did  she  attempt  t6 
defend  herself.  When  I  left  the  house  she 
received  my  parting  kiss  with  all  the 
coldness  and  impassiveness  of  a  marble 
statue. 

"'Oh!  Rosa!'  I  cried.  'This  is  not 
what  I  intended.  I  have  only  the  wish  to 
make  you  sensible  like  other  ladies.' 
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"  •  I  can  only  be  myself/  she  said.  ^ 

"  *  But  you  are  not  yourself  now/  I  told 
her. 

"  'This  is  my  other  self/  she  replied. 

"  That  day  I  was  more  miserable  than 
ever.  We  were  living  in  Rome  at  this 
time,  and  I  was  studjring  very  hard.  My 
voice  had  begun  to  attract  attention,  and 
I  had  obtained  a  small  engagement  to 
sing  in  a  very  bad  opera  company;  but 
that  was  nothing,  as  all  I  wished  was  a 
chance  to  show  what  I  could  do.  My  wife 
had  a  wonderful  contralto,  and  we  were 
accustomed  to  sing  much  together.  She 
had  been  thoroughly  instructed,  and  was 
also  a  fine  critic  Indeed,  she  was  as  much 
my  superior  in  intellect,  as  she  was  in 
heart." 

"  Oh !  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  is 
it  ?  "  Dick  put  in  again. 

"Say,  Dick,"  the  novelist  entreated, 
"  it's  very  bad  manners  to  interrupt  the 
speaker." 

"We  left  our  parliamentary  manners 
behind  us,"  said  Dick,  "but  I'm  mum. 
Drive  ahead,  Signor." 

"  After  this,"  Del  Sante  resumed,  "there 
were  no  more  tears,  no  more  demonstra- 
tions of  affection.  My  wife  sang  with  me 
when  I  wished,  or  sang  for  me  if  I  desired. 
Our  friends  frequently  commented  on  the 
similarity  of  some  of  our  tones.  We  had 
often  amused  our  visitors  by  going  into 
another  room,  and  allowing  them  to  guess 
which  were  Rosa's  and  which  were  mine. 
They  were  always  puzzled.  Before  peo- 
ple my  wife  seemed  the  same  as  formerly, 
because  she  was  never  demonstrative  in 
company." 

"Nor  mine,  either,"  Dick  exclaimed. 
"  By  George,  those  women  are  as  alike  as 
two  peas." 

"But  when  we  were  alone!  ay,  that 
was  indescribable  torture.  My  wife  re- 
plied pleasantly  when  I  addressed  her, 
but  never  introduced  a  subject.  When  I 
kissed  her  she  was  ice,  although  she  never 
expressed  by  word  or  action  that  my 
caresses  were  unwelcome.  This  state  of 
things  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  preceding  one ;  and,  of  course,  could 
not  long  continue.    '  Do  you  know,  Rosa, 


that  I  will  not  longer  endure  such  con- 
duct ? '  I  said  to  her,  one  evening  toward 
the  last. 

" '  Yes,  I  know,'  she  replied,  simply. 

"'But  the  worst  need  not  come!'  I 
urged.  '  You  have  only  to  be  sensible  and 
kind  to  make  everything  as  it  used  to  be.' 

"  She  was  deadly  pale  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  my  face,  for  a  moment  before  an- 
swering. 

"'There  is  no  "used  to  be,"'  she  said 
calmly ;  'and  that  is  the  worst  of  all.  If  I 
could  remember  one  time  when  you  did 
not  scorn  my  love,  I  could  be  happy  many 
times,  thinking  of  that ;  but  there  never 
was,  so  there  is  nothing  but  desolation  to 
look  back  upon,  as  well  as  nothing  to 
anticipate.' 

"A  few  days  after  this  I  left  Rome.  I 
acted  like  a  coward  and  a  villain,  but  at  the 
time  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing ;  I 
was  beside  m3rself  with  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion. Then,  again,  I  had  found  out  how 
much  my  wife  really  was  to  me,  notwith- 
standing my  dissatisfaction  with  the  ex- 
cess of  her  affection.  I  had  wounded  her 
in  the  tenderest  spot,  and  beyond  repara- 
tion. This  is  the  fauluof  all  mankind.  I 
think  we  seldom  appreciate  our  happiness 
until  it  is  removed." 

"  May  be,"  said  Dick  sotto  voce, 

"  After  a  few  months  spent  in  traveling, 
I  obtained  an  engagement  in  Berlin,  and 
my  voice  and  method  came  to  be  well 
thought  of.  Indeed,  I  found  myself  quite 
popular.  For  some  time  I  persevered  in 
regularly  sending  remittances  to  my  wife, 
but  the  money  was  always  returned  with- 
out a  word." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  my  wife  would 
do  that  or  not,"  Dick  remarked,  specula- 
tively. 

"  Suppose  you  try  and  find  out  ?  "  the 
novelist  suggested,  aggravated  beyond 
endurance  by  his  companion's  interrup- 
tions. 

"Not  that,"  said  the  tenor,  gravely. 
"  Loving,  sensitive  women  are  the  same 
all  over  the  world,  and  your  wife  would 
doubtless  send  your  money  back  just  as 
mine  did.  Well,  one  day  I  met  with  mis- 
fortune.   A  severe  cold,  which  kept  me 
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in  bed  for  many  weeks,  left  my  voice 
thick  and  uncertain.  My  manager  was 
kind,  and  the  public  indulgent,  but  after 
a  while  it  began  to  be  noised  about  that 
Signor  Del  Sante  had  lost  his  voice.  My 
enemies — I  had  but  a  few,  but  they  made 
up  in  ferocity  what  they  lacked  in  num- 
bers— set  about  to  ruin  me.  The  high 
notes,  those  that  had  chiefly  made  my 
reputation  in  fact,  were  for  a  long  time 
quite  unattainable.  My  physician  assured 
me  that  the  slightest  effort  to  sing  would 
be  disastrous.  I  knew  it  would  be  the 
death  of  my  reputation  to  sing  in  public, 
and  so  I  kept  on  making  excuses  until 
the  time  arrived  when  I  must  either  sing 
or  sacrifice  my  position.  One  day  my 
manager  said  to  me, '  Del  Sante,  you  must 
take  your, place  right  away,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  find  some  one  to  fill  it.  I 
sympathize  with  you  fully,  but  the  fact  is, 
your  long  illness  has  almost  ruined  me. 
Suppose  we  have  a  private  rehearsal,  and 
let  me  see  how  you  make  out.'  I  refused 
this,  but  agreed  to  appear  the  following 
week.  I  had  so  far  recovered  that  I  could 
manage  most  of  the  music  as  well  as  ever. 
Indeed,  I  did  hot  know  but  forced  rest 
would  enable  me  to  do  better  with  the 
part  than  I  ever  had  done.  But  the  high 
notes!  I  dared  not  practice  for  fear  of 
making  things  worse.  There  was  one 
song  which  had  always  been  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  audiences  could  never  get 
enough  of  it.  There  were  several  adlibi^ 
turn  passages,  and  so  I  had  accustomed 
the  people  to  considerable  elaboration. 
1\i!t  finale  had  always  taxed  my  voice  to 
the  utmost,  and  such  is  the  inconsistency 
and  ignorance  of  even  cultured  audiences, 
that  a  better  performance  than  usual  in 
all  the  rest  of  my  part,  would  not  have 
compensated  for  the  omission  of  a  single 
rocket  in  the  last  display.  The  night 
came  at  last,  and  I  appeared  according  to 
announcement.  My  welcome  was  some- 
what questionable,  but  after  the  second 
act  I  was  called  before  the  curtain.  This 
would  have  been  comforting  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  hisses  that  I  knew  were  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  last  act.  Nothing  could 


avert  them,  I  was  sure.  There  was  noth- 
ings to  do  but  to  alter  the  closing  part, 
and  take  the  consequences.  As  I  left  my 
dressing-room,  all  ready  for  ihe  saci  ifice, 
the  prompter  handed  me  a  little  note. 
This  is  what  it  said :  *  Appear  to  take  E, 
and  trust  the  rest  to  Rosa.' " 

"  How's  that  for  high  ?  "  Dick  exclaim- 
ed, with  singular  appropriateness. 

"  Ah !  comrades !  if  I  could  describe  to 
you  my  feelings  at  this  moment !  I  was 
in  ecstasy.  I  was  in  despair.  I  was  warm 
to  suffocation.  I  was  cold  as  ice.  I  was 
a  saint  in  Paradise.  I  was  a  sinner  in  low- 
est hell.  I  was  all  things.  I  was  nothing. 
Something  of  my  state  of  feeling  must 
have  communicated  itself  to  the  house, 
for  before  I  opened  my  mouth,  the  people 
were  with  me.  It  was  fully  five  minutes 
before  they  would  allow  me  to  commence 
the  favorite  long. 

«  Ah !  if  I  had  failed  at  the  last,  what  a 
stupendous  failure  it  would  have  been, 
after  such  enthusiasm.  But,  comrades, 
I  did  not  sing  to  those  people.  I  sang  to 
Rosa.  Her  little  note  was  next  my  heart, 
and  the  fragrance  of  it  made  everything 
sweet  about  me.  We  had  practiced  to- 
gether so  much  in  this  very  way,  that  I 
knew  exactly  what  would  be  her  method 
of  attack,  and  she  did  not  disappoint  me. 
I  appeared  to  take  £*  as  I  was  told.  After 
the  supreme  effort  of  the  evening,  I  could 
not  have  touched  it  even.  Oh !  how  her 
voice  rang  out!  How  clear  and  brave 
was  the  tone.  I  have  had  many  ovations 
in  my  life,  but  never  such  an  one.  I  re- 
turned to  the  stage  a  dozen  times  at  least, 
but  I  did  not  dare  repeat  the  song  for  fear 
the  ruse  might  possibly  be  discovered.  So 
the  manager  went  on,  and  asked  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  house  for  Signor  Del 
Sante,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and 
devotion  to  his  audiences,  had  already  led 
him  to  make  more  effort  than  his  strength 
would  permit.  There  was  only  one  per- 
son in  the  house  beside  myself  who  knew 
what  had  been  done,  and  he  was  the 
prompter,  whose  place  Rosa  had  occupied 
during  the  song.  I  was  alone  on  the  stage, 
and  stood  exactly  in  front  of  the  prompt- 
er's box." 
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'*  Didn't  you  sing  the  next  night  ?  "  the 
reporter  inquired,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"No,  nor  for  many  weeks  afterward. 
I  had  convinced  the  people  of  my  con- 
tinued ability,  and  could  easily  have  been 
excused  until  I  was  perfectly  recovered. 
Rosa,  you  see,  had  not  only  saved  me,  but 
she  had  saved  the  manager  also.  As  long 
as  his  tenor  had  proved  that  his  voice 
was  not  impaired,  why,  the  public  would 
accept  some  other  opera  in  which  he  was 
not  cast.    But — " 

"  But  what  ?  "  Dick  inquired,  impa- 
tiently. "Where  is  your  wife  now,  Del 
Sante?" 

"  In  heaven,  my  friend.  She  died  in  my 
arms,  two  weeks  after  this  memorable 
evening ;  and,  Halbreth,  I  have  the  inex- 
pressible misery  of  knowing  that  I  killed 
her  by  my  cruelty  and  meanness.  I  tried 
to  transform  the  sweetest  ant  most  loving 
woman  that  ever  lived  into  a  lukewarm 
every-day  creature,  whom,  if  I  had  been 
successful,  I  could  never  have  dared  about. 
The  women  who  weep,  and  are  lonely 
without  their  husbands,  are  not  neces- 
sarily weak  or  babyish.  Oh  I  no.  My 
Rosa  was  stronger  and  better  than  I,  but 


I  did  not  know  how  to  value  her  until  she 
was  gone  from  me  forever." 

"  You  had  time  to  make  some  explana- 
tions, didn't  you,  Signor  ?  "  Dick  inquired, 
in  a  choking  tone. 

"Yes,  she  knew  at  last  that  I  loved 
her,"  Del  Sante  replied ;  "  and  that  knowl- 
edge, she  told  me,  would  make  her  happy 
until  we  were  again  united.  If  I  did  not 
believe  that  this  was  the  truth,  I  should 
curse  myself  night  and  day.  Comrades,  I 
have  imagined  all  the  time  I  have  been 
talking,  that  Rosa  was  listening  to  me.  If 
my  experience  could  do  any  of  you  good, 
I  am  sure  she  would  wish  me  to  relate  it, 
for  she  was  noble,  unselfish,  and  true; 
and  I— I  am  a  repentant,  heart-aching 
man,  the  lonely  tenor  of  the  *  Rival  Opera 
Company,'  whose  popularity  is  due  to  the 
wife  he  scorned  and  deserted." 

Dick  Halbreth  started  for  town  early 
the  next  morning,  and  telegraphed  his 
wife  that  he  would  start  at  once  for  home, 
if  she  said  the  word.  She  replied  that 
she  was  feeling  much  better,  and  to  stay 
and  have  a  good  time ;  so  the  party  re- 
mained unbroken. 

ELEANOR  KIRK. 


WINTER. 


'Ti8  winter  now,  and  o^er  the  ||;ronnd 
AVliere  once  the  swcet-lippM  floweret  bloomed 
The  weeds  stand  stark,  and  point  like  spoan 
To  skies  that  break  in  frigid  tears. 
Above,  the  sky  is  draped  with  woe. 
And  answering  sadness  spreads  below. 
The  waves  of  wind  dash  o*cr  the  plain 
And,  break  In  spray  of  snow  and  rain. 
'Tis  coid  and  choeriess  on  the  roads, 

For  singing  birds  that  loved  and  mated 
Have  gathered,  long  ago,  in  crowds, 

Like  men  opprcssM,  and  emigrated. 
The  leaves  that  fluttered  like  the  wing 
Of  frantic  birds  through  happy  Spring, 
Now  lay  ali  soiled  and  oncaressed 
Along  the  mountain*s  nigged  hreast 
On  creeping  stretims,  in  valleys  lone. 
Piecemeal  the  robe  of  Spring  is  strown. 
The  harvests,  which  in  Summer  rolled 
In  waves  of  beauty  green  and  gold. 
Are  now  transformed,  in  ••  gamers  **  lay, 
Or  gathered  in  the  stocks  of  bay ; 
While  in  the  crib  beside  the  bam 
Are  heaped  the  yellow  banks  of  com, 
The  red-cheeked  apples,  which  had  swung 


Like  bells  of  fire  through  Summer's  sun. 
Now  in  the  cellar  stow*d  away 
Mature  their  flavors  day  by  day. 
Though  Autumn*s  glories  all  are  gone. 
The  sweetest  times  of  all  have  come, 

For  in  the  house  before  the  fire. 
Though  all  without  be  dark  and  railing, 

The  dearest  Joys  of  life  retire. 
Domestic  sweetness  never  failing, 
lliere  age  and  youth  together  brought 
Give  thought  to  mirth,  and  mirth  to  thought 
And  all  the  charms  that  life  can  know 
Are  fused  before  the  ruddy  glow. 

Ail,  all  in  age  that  seems  severe. 
And  all  in  youth  that  age  can  blame, 

Does  now  most  amiable  appear. 
Transformed  before  the  cheerftil  flame. 
So,  welcome,  welcome,  long  cold  nights  t 
Bring  all  your  troop  of  angry  sprites 
And  storm  the  house  with  howl  and  roar ; 
Throw  up  snow  forts  against  the  door. 

You  but  unite  the  happy  throng, 
You  but  the  dearest  scenes  uncover 

That  ever  mortal  looked  upon. 
That  memory  ever  brooded  over. 

XABL  XABUnOTOH. 
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ST.  MALO  AND  ITS  ROLLING  BRIDGE. 


nPHE  old  town  of  St.  Malo,  in  the  de- 
-■■  partment  of  France  called  Ille  et 
Vilaine,  is  built  upon  a  small,  rocky  island, 
which  communicates  with  the  mainland 
by  a  causeway  artificially  constructed. 
The  town  covers  the  whole  island,  and  is 
of  no  little  importance  as  a  center  of 
trade  and  seaport.  Strong  ramparts  sur- 
round it,  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions, 
which  impart  a  picturesqueness  to  its  ap- 
pearance. The  buildings  are  generally 
high  and  well  constructed,  although  the 
streets,  like  those  of  the  older  towns  in 
Southern  Europe,  are  narrow.  The  most 
conspicuous  building  is  the  castle,  built 
by  Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany,  and  which 
forms  part  of  the  fortifications.  Includ- 
ing the  harbor  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Ser- 
van,  the  population  is  upward  of  21,000. 
The  harbor  lies  south  of  the  town,  and 
has  considerable  extent,  but  its  entrance 
is  somewhat  intricate,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  small  islands  and  rocky 
eminences  which  stud  that  part  of  the 
French  coast.  Large  ships,  however,  can 
enter,  and  find  a  secure  roadstead  therein. 
A  broad  quay  runs  just  under  the  walls  of 


the  town,  and  lines  the  harbor,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  landing  for  cargoes. 
The  trade,  both  export  and  import,  is 
considerable.  The  products  of  the  fertile 
soil  of  Brittany  and  the  fabrics  of  its 
many  factories  are  sent,  in  great  part,  to 
foreign  markets,  through  St.  Malo.  Here, 
also,  is  an  important  center  for  the  fish 
trade  of  France,  vessels  being  fitted  out 
for  taking  whales,  cod,  and  mackerel. 

Perhaps,  as  a  summer  resort,  St.  Malo 
is  even  better  known  to  the  outside  world 
than  as  a  commercial  point,  because  its 
facilities  for  sea-bathing  attract  a  large 
concourse  of  visitors  in  the  warm  season. 
Steamers  from  Southampton  bound  for 
points  along  the  coast  stop  at  St.  Malo, 
and  many  English  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  short  stay  there  in  summer. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  but 
quite  a  modem  affair,  is  the  rolling  bridge, 
which  runs  between  St.  Malo  and  St.  Ser- 
van.  A  view  of  it  is  well  given  by  the 
illustration.  Rails  have  been  laid  upon  the 
ground,  which  is  visible  at  low  water,  and 
over  them  roll  the  wheels  of  the  great 
iron  skeleton  which  supports  the  platform 
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of  the  bridge.  The  movement  is  by  trac- 
tion, a  small  steam  engine  on  one  side  of 
the  harbor  working  a  cable  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  bridge.  The  tide  rises 
very  high  at  St.  Malo»  so  that  when  it  is 
up,  but  little  of  the  bridge's  support  or  car- 


riage can  be  seen,  and  its  rapid  move- 
ment, when  gliding  across  the  channel 
with  its  load  of  human  and  other  freight, 
and  that  without  any  visible  agency  of 
propulsion,  seems  odd  enough  to  the 
stranger. 


DISPELLING    ILLUSIONS. 


TN  the  Toledo  Biade,  that  well-known 
J-  humorist,  D.  R.  Locke,  writes  with 
becoming  gravity  on  the  above  topic,  in 
its  application  to  a  very  common  experi- 
ence in  our  fast  American  life : 

"  What  Western  man  is  there  who,  after 
a  stay  in  the  new  West  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  did  not  go  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Massachusetts  or  New  York,  with  great 
anticipations  of*pleasure?  He  dreamed 
of  it  for  months  before  starting,  and  he 
made  careful  preparations  to  make  the 
stay  at  '  the  old  place '  a  long  one.  He 
called  to  mind  the  Jims  and  Toms  and 
Susies  and  Marys  of  his  boyhood,  and 
thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
meet  them.  He  remembered  Sloan's 
Pond,  where  he  fished  when  a  boy,  the 
mill  on  the  creek  from  the  pond  of  which 
he  had  pulled  so  many  bull-heads,  the 
hill  which  every  winter  of  his  boyhood 
had  been  his  resort  with  his  sled,  the  old 
red  school-house,  every  orchard  and  water- 
melon patch  he  had  robbed  came  freshly 
before  him.  His  blood  coursed  quicker 
as  the  train  moved  into  the  station  (it 
was  a  stage-coach  in  his  day),  and  he  was 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  expected  pleas- 
ure by  the  time  he  had  got  to  his  moth- 
er's house. 

"  Disappointment  of  a  most  sickening 
kind  followed.  One  Jim  was  in  Wiscon- 
sin, another  was  lying  in  the  graveyard. 
The  village  itself  had  changed  so  that  he 
could  not  recognize  it.  The  old  Eagle 
Tavern  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  the 
Union  Hotel.  Peck's  store,  with  the  vil- 
lage doctor  and  justice  of  the  peace  sit- 
ting in  front,  was  not  there,  but  in  its  stead 
a  huge  block  of  brick  buildings.  The  rail- 
road had  given  the  village  a  start,  and  It 


was  about  the  same  as  the  one  he  had  left 
in  the  West.  The  woods  had  all  been  cut 
off  the  hills,  and  Sloan's  Pond  in  conse- 
quence had  dried  up,  the  mill  had  been 
torn  down  long  ago,  and  the  very  river 
had  shrunk.  Possibly  it  was  as  laiige  as 
ever,  but  men's  eyes  are  different  from 
boy's  eyes.  Round  Hill  wasn't  exactly  the 
shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  as  he  had  always 
had  it  in  his  mind,  and  the  laughing^ 
romping,  red-cheeked  Susies  and  Marys 
of  his  boyhood,  he  found  staid,  sober,  worn 
matrons  with  other  Susies  and  Marjrs  to 
care  for.  And  when  Tom  came  to  him 
he  found  him  not  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  with 
his  trousers  hanging  by  one  suspender, 
but  a  tall,  bearded  man,  who  had  but  a 
minute  to  give  him.  Jim,  the  most  prom- 
ising boy  in  the  village  school,  and  the 
prize  scholar  in  the  Sabbath-school,  who 
was  intended  for  the  ministry,  he  found  a 
blear-eyed  loafer,  hanging  about  the  gin- 
mills  (in  his  day  root-beer  was  the  only 
beverage  sold  in  the  village),  and  Sam,  the 
stupidest  boy  in  school,  was  the  principal 
lawyer  in  the  county,  and  was  being 
talked  of  for  Congress. 

"And  to  add  to  his  trouble,  the  dishes 
cooked  by  his  mother,  of  which  he  had 
been  so  fond  when  a  boy,  tasted  entirely 
different,  and  so  he  told  the  good  old  lady, 
and  she  replied  with  a  sigh : 

"  *  I  cook  it  just  as  I  used  to,  but  you 
must  remember  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  boy  of  fourteen  who  can  relish 
anything,  and  a  man  of  thirty.  You  have 
changed — not  L' 

"  And  so  instead  of  making  a  long  stay 
he  found  the  place  unendurable,  and 
packed  his  valise  and  went  home  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day." 
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THE    ''BUSY    BEES. 


•*  VrOU  must  take  your  new  cousin  to 

^  see  the  *  Busy  Bees/  "  said  aunt 
Esther  one  day  when  I  was  making  my 
first  visit  to  my  husband's  relatives. 

"  Busy  bees,  aunt  Esther  ?  "  queried  I. 
"  Where  are  we  to  go  to  find  them  ;  and 
will  they  sting  ?  " 

*'l  will  warrant  you  shall  not  be  in- 
jured by  them/'  replied  the  sweet  old 
lady,  laughing  heartily — "  and  this  even- 
ing you  shall  see  where  they  are  kept," 
put  in  cousin  Naomi. 

After  tea  we  walked  down  the  village 
street  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
November  moon,  and  paused  before  a 
residence  that  I  had  often  noticed  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  and  fanciful  trel- 
lises, arbors,  railings,  gates,  bird  houses 
and  dog  kennel  which  ornamented  the 
neatljt  kept  grounds,  and  the  lovely 
specimens  of  wood  carving  that  adorned 
the  front  piazza.  I  had  thought  every 
time  I  passed  the  house  that  its  occu- 
pants must  of  necessity  possess  great 
wealth  as  well  as  exquisite  taste. 

Before  I  could  ask  a  question  cousin 
Naomi  rang  the  door  bell  that  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  a  cheerful-faced 
young  woman  who  was  introduced  to  me 
as  "  Miss  Hillman."  She  ushered  us 
into  a  sitting-room  which  at  first  sight 
impressed  me  as  being  a  little  paradise 
of  birds,  plants  and  pictures,  where  com- 
fortable easy-chairs  and  lounges  nestled 
in  cosy  nooks  and  comers. 

Through  an  open  door-way  I  could  not 
help  noticing  an  unmistakable  family 
group  gathered  about  an  extension  table 
upon  which  burned  an  elegant  German  stu- 
dent lamp.  One  glance  showed  me  a  fire- 
place of  the  old-fashioned  dimensions 
and  design,  where  a  jolly  blaze  flashed 
and  crackled  up  the  wide  throat  of  the 
chimney,  sending  a  cheerful  glow  over 
the  large,  handsome  dining-room.  I  saw 
that  the  floor  was  of  polished  woods  in  a 
mosaic  pattern  that  flashed  back  the 
dancing  flames  with  a  pleasing  suggestion 
of   warmth— an  effect  exactly  the   op- 


posite from  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected. 

The  father  and  five  noble-looking  sons 
were  all  in  dressing  gowns  or  jaunty 
jackets  with  bright  colored  facings, 
busily  at  work,  while  the  mother,  a  mid- 
dle-aged matron,  in  a  dress  of  soft  g^ay, 
was  reading  aloud  from  a  volume  of 
poems.  The  younger  of  the  sisters  was 
arranging  apples  and  pears  in  a  fruit  bas- 
ket at  a  side  table.  The  reading  pres- 
ently ceased,  the  mother  rising,  coming 
forward  and  greeting  us  most  cordially. 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Hillman,  let  us  go  out 
and  sit  down  at  the  round  table  with  the 
'  Busy  bees,' "  said  cousin  Naomi.  "  We 
have  brought  our  work  with  us  so  as  not 
to  appear  as  drones  in  the  hive,  and  I 
want  James  to  teach  Charlie's  wife  here 
how  to  make  that  new  shell  tidy." 

My  wraps  were  off  in  a  twinkling. 
Mr.  Hillman  let  go  a  knitting  needle  to 
give  me  a  cordial  hand-shaking,  and  the 
sons  relinquished  their  several  domestic 
and  so-called  feminine  occupations  long 
enough  to  acknowledge  their  introduc- 
tion to  me  in  a  way  to  make  me  feel  at 
home.  James  exchanged  his  wood  carv- 
ing for  my  worsted  and  crochet  hook, 
and  soon  his  deft  fingers  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  new  Afghan 
stitch.  After  I  had  taken  the  work  into 
my  own  hands  he  brought  from  the  par- 
lor for  my  inspection  a  tidy  of  the  same 
pattern  that  he  had  completed,  pleas- 
antly explaining  the  "  ins  aifd  outs  "  ot 
the  intricate  design.  As  our  party  pretty 
thoroughly  talked  up  the  subject  ot 
fancywork  in  general,  I  found  that  these 
bo3rs  were  all  adepts  with  the  needle. 
Upon  expressing  my  very  natural  sur- 
prise at  this,  Mr.  Hillman  explained : 

"  You  see,  dear  madam,  our  neighbors 
call  us  the  '  Busy  bees.'  My  mother 
made  a  slave  of  herself  waiting  upon  a 
large  family  of  boys  who  were  never 
taught  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
take  a  step  or  lift  a  finger  to  ease  her 
domestic  labors — ^hardly  to  help  them- 
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selves.  She  died  a  worn-out  mother. 
The  cause  of  her  early  death  taught  me 
a  lesson,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
were  I  ever  to  marry  I  would  try  to  be 
considerate  toward  my  wife,  and  were 
children  given  us,  that  I  would  teach 
them  to  be  likewise. 

" Our  neighbors  say  'the  Hillman  boys 
can  do  anything,'  and  I  think  myself 
they  are  pretty  handy  bo)rs  for  a  mother 
to  have  about  the  house.  They  were 
taught  from  the  first  to  be  helpful,  for  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not 
devote  some  of  his  spare  time  in  saving 
the  steps  of  the  women  folks  and  in 
lightening  their  labors  generally.  My 
boys  are  as  neat  and  orderly  in  their 
ways  as  my  girls.  They  take  care  of 
their  own  rooms,  and  they  can  make 
fires,  sweep,  set  the  table  (and  put  the 
cloth  on  straight),  cook  a  meal  of  victuals, 
not  excepting  the  bread  and  pastry,  and 
wash  and  iron.  We  can  not  afford  to 
hire  servants,  so  you  see  we  are  really  in- 
dependent. Mother  here  never  does  a 
washing;  she  don't  get  the  chance.  It 
is  over  and  out  before  breakfast  is  ready 
Monday  mornings.  Each  of  my  boys 
can  sew  on  the  machine,  and  knit  and 
dam  their  own  stockings.  They  also  do 
iancywork,  as  you  see,  on  the  evenings 
that  are  not  devoted  to  reading  and 
study — and  their  wood  carving,  I  am 
very  proud  of  that.  You  shall  go  over 
the  house  if  you  would  like  to." 

I  declared  it  was  what  I  would  like  of 
all  things.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  every  turn.  It  was  really  the  prettiest 
house  I  was  ever  in,  and  it  was  furnished 
with  exquisite  taste.  There  were  spec- 
imens of  elegant  woodwork  in  every, 
room — from  the  polished  mosaic  of  the 
dining-room  floor  to  elaborately  carved 
cornices,  moldings  and  mantels.  About 
the  rooms,  halls  and  bay  windows, 
were  brackets,  picture-frames,  chairs, 
tables,  bookcases,  cabinets,  and  all  sorts 
of  beautifully  carved  knick-knacks. 

When  I  exclaimed  anew  over  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished,  Mr.  Hill- 
man  said,  ''  There  are  a  good  many  of  us 
and  we  make  the  most  of  our  time.    All 


that  I  have  shown  you  here  in  the  house, 
and  the  ornamentations  on  the  outside 
of  the  buildings  and  about  the  grounds 
have  been  done  after  our  regular  study, 
school  and  business  hours — at  times 
when  many  men  and  boys  are  sitting  in 
stores,  hotels  and  billiard  saloons,  or  if  at 
home,  playing  at  cards,  chess  or  checkers, 
or,  perhaps,  asleep  on  lounge  or  in  easy- 
chair,  while  the  tired  women  of  the 
family  are  filling  out  their  measure  of 
daily  toil." 

"But  your  wife  and  daughters,"  I 
asked  ;  "  are  they  not  spoiled  by  this  as- 
siduous helpfulness  on  the  part  of  your- 
self and  boys  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  My  girls  are  as 
active  and  efficient  as  their  brothers. 
They  have  been  taught  to  be  thorough 
housekeepers." 

I  was  glad  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  family.  "What  husbands 
these  young  men  will  make  I "  thought  I ; 
"what  thoroughgoing,  practical  men."  I 
wondered  why  there  were  so  few  hives  of 
bees— all  "Busy  bees" — like  this  one, 
with  no  drones. 

This  is  written  as  a  suggestion  merely 
to  all  young  men  whose  leisure  hours 
hang  heavily  pn  their  hands,  and  who 
on  that  account  are  led,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, to  form  evil  associations. 

A.  A.  PRESTON. 


The  great  objection  urged  by  many 
hard-headed  people  against  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  that  when  a  boy  has  gone  through 
college  he  is  unfitted  for  manual  labor 
and  generally  thinks  himself  above  learn- 
ing a  trade,  but  must  support  himself  by 
his  brains.  If.  however,  while  he  is  fitting 
for  college  he  were  at  the  same  time  learn- 
ing a  trade  by  which  he  could  support 
himself  in  whole  or  in  part  while  taking 
his  college  course,  such  objections  would 
be  removed,  and  great  good  be  done  the 
youth.  There  are  industrial  schools,  but 
they  do  not  flourish  as  they  will  when  the 
idea  of  combining  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal training  is  popularized  by  adoption  in 
our  public  schools. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  THEIR  BEST  SAFEGUARD. 

[From  Trantacttoni  of  Michigan  State  Medical  Society.] 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  in 
the  world  the  most  extraordinary  mis- 
conception with  regard  to  the  true  func- 
tions of  medicines  and  medical  men,  it 
may  not  seem  wholly  unfit  that  we  should 
somewhat  briefly  advert  to  it  here. 

As  it  existed  among  the  people  in 
earlier  times,  it  amuses  us  now  perhaps 
more  than  it  surprises  us ;  and  when  we 
recognize  it  still  here  and  there  among 
those  in  lowly  favored  circumstances  of 
life,  it  usually  makes  little  or  no  impres- 
sion upon  us ;  but  when  we  so  often  see 
it  among  the  refined  and  cultured  of  our 
time  we  are  sometimes  led  to  inquire 
why  it  is.  But  this  misconception  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  laity  or  to  the 
crude  charlatan,  but  more  or  less  per- 
vades the  educated  and  legitimate  medi- 
cal fraternity  itself  ;  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  among  the  younger 
members  of  our  profession  men  confi- 
dently attributing  to  medicines  particular 
cures  that  they  never  produced.  And 
even  the  older  practitioners,  with  quite 
an  abiding  faith,  sometimes  prescribe 
remedies  that  serve  little  more  than  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  patient  and  the 
doctor  that  the  necessary  and  essential 
thing  has  been  done  in  the  premises. 

This  undue  credit  to  the  effect  of  the 
drugs  prescribed,  when  it  occurs  among 
medical  men,  probably  arises  mostly  from 
the  habit  and  routine  of  always  prescrib- 


ing in  certain  approved  manners  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cases  ;  and  when  improve- 
ment takes  place,  forgetting  to  allow 
sufficiently  for  the  healing  power  of  time 
and  nature  herself. 

As  it  occurs  in  the  masses  of  the  laity, 
however,  when  they  throw  themselves 
unreservedly  upon  the  mercies  of  some 
of  the  many  artful  impostors  of  the  day, 
or,  almost  regardless  of  the  man,  cling 
to  some  of  the  schools  of  medicine  or 
forms  of  treatment  with  an  ardor  that 
often  amounts  to  fanaticism,  it  seems  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  still  in 
man  an  inherent  tendency  to  rely  alone 
on  some  mysterious  or  supernatural  in- 
tervention in  behalf  of  his  physical  as 
well  as  his  spiritual  welfare.  Men  in  a 
great  measure  seem  not  ready  to  act  upon 
the  idea  that  while  there  may  occur  at 
times  special  and  supernatural  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  our  spiritual  welfare,  it 
is  nevertheless  probable  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  mental  enjoyment  is  only  ob- 
tained by  the  greatest  amount  of  willing 
obedience  to  those  social  and  moral  laws 
of  life  which  produce  it.  So  with  regard 
to  our  physical  being,  men  largely  rely 
upon  medical  aid  and  supernatural  pro- 
tection, and  neglect  to  observe  and  con- 
form to  those  natural  laws  which  regulate 
and  govern  the  functions  of  our  organism 
in  health  and  in  disease. 

With  medical  men  the  hope  to  hit  at 
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last  upon  the  lucky  remedy  or  successful 
plan  has  in  all  ages  led  to  the  adoption, 
at  times,  of  many  absurd  modes  of  treat- 
ment that  have  been  discarded  after  more 
careful  observation  and  riper  experience — 
sometimes  to  excessive  dosing  and  too 
heroic  treatment ;  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  extreme,  as  in  the  high  dilutions 
once  generally  indorsed  and  still  some- 
times used  by  some  of  those  who  pur- 
sue what  is  called  the  homoeopathic 
plan. 

When,  then,  there  are  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  specially  to 
the  sciofice  and  practice  of  medicine  so 
many  absurd  notions  with  regard  to  it,  and 
so  much  faith  in  much  of  it  that  is  not 
warranted  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  wonder  that 
the  masses,  ^d  even  the  educated  por- 
tions of  the  laity,  should  treat  us  now 
and  then,  as  they  do,  to  such  sublime  ex- 
hibitions of  their  faith  in  some  particular 
drug,  plan  of  treatment,  or  school  of 
medicine,  while  they  evince  often  only 
very  little  knowledge  or  concern  as  to 
the  proficiency  or  character  of  the  man 
prescribing  it. 

As  nothing  but  hard-learned  experience 
and  frequently  disappointed  hopes  in  his 
scientific  prescriptions  will  ever  thor- 
oughly convince  the  young  practitioner 
of  their  frequent  inutility,  so  nothing 
but  the  proper  kind  of  education  on 
these  matters  will  ever  convince  the 
people  of  their  frequent  too  great  con- 
fidence in  the  efllicacy  of  drugs  alone. 

To  this  end,  the  study  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  particularly  the 
laws  of  life,  with  the  influence  thereon 
of  habits,  conditions,  and  surroundings, 
should  enter  largely  into,  and  be  assid- 
uously carried  all  the  way  through,  the 
education  of  the  young,  even  if  it  be  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  no  matter  what 
other  branch  besides.  And  if  the  use  of 
drugs  be  referred  to  at  all  in  their  educa- 
tion, it  should  be  with  an  especial  care 
that  they  be  taught  the  facts  as  they 
are— that  the  essential  and  useful  drugs 
are  really  few  and  their  administration 
rarely  necessary;  that  in  the  aggregate 
in  the  world  it  is  probable  enough  that 


more  harm  is  being  yearly  done  by  their 
indiscriminate  and  unskilled  use  than 
there  is  good  by  their  timely  and  judi- 
cious employment. 

Physicians  can  do  much  more  than  is 
usually  done  in  this  direction  by  their 
individual  influence  in  practice.  Each 
physician  should  constantly  endeavor  to 
establish  in  the  minds  of  his  patrons  the 
fact  that  they  should  seek  intelligent  opin- 
ions and  skilled  advice  more  than  pre- 
scriptions. And  even  at  an  occasional 
risk  of  losing  patronage,  when  medicine 
is  not  required  at  all,  he  should  dare  to 
say  so,  and  give  the  right  advice  instead. 
Doctors  should  be  educators  more,  than 
physic-mongers.  Whatever  time  the  oc- 
casion demands  should  be  taken  to  fully 
explain  the  trouble  for  which  persons  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  the  best  regulation 
of  living  to  be  adopted  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  for  this  opinion  and  advice 
alone,  when  kindly  given,  they  should 
pay  and  generally  expect  to  pay. 

Physicians  should  endeavor  at  all  times 
to  divest  their  practice  of  ciiery  appear- 
ance of  mystery ;  and  in  this  connection 
they  should  certainly  abolish  the  com- 
mon practice  of  retiring  from  the  family 
and  holding  private  conversation  after 
having  seen  a  patient  in  consultation; 
They  should  rather  insist  on  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  persons  most  con- 
cerned being  present  when  conversation 
may  not  advantageously  be  had  with  the 
patient;  otherwise  such  mysterious  move- 
ments and  awe-inspiring  manners  tend 
not  at  all  to  enlighten,  but  very  much  to 
becloud  the  minds  of  many  people,  an4 
leave  them  a  more  ready  prey  to  the 
quack,  who  can  as  well,  and  always  does 
with  effect,  imitate  those  and  all  kindred 
m)rsterious  ceremonies. 

Physicians  can  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness to  each  other  and  the  very  kindest 
consideration  for  the  opinions  of  each, 
discuss  conditions  and  agree  on  treat- 
ment in  the  presence  of  some  of  those 
concerned ;  and  it  is  the  people's  right 
to  see  and  know  exactly  what  their  phy- 
sician thinks  and  does  in  their  case  either 
alone  or  in  consultation. 
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If  imposition  and  quackery  are  ever 
removed  or  lessened  at  all,  it  will  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  correct 
information  and  thorough  enlightenment 
the  people  may  obtain  on  this  subject, 
for  it  can  never  avail  very  much  that  a 
few  educated  and  honorable  practitioners 
labor  to  bring  the  comparative  few  whom 
they  reach  up  to  a  reasonable  and  correct 
estimation  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
while  the  masses  remain  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  imaginary  and 
what  is  real  in  it,  or  between  the  artful 
and  unscrupulous  pretender  and  the  gen- 
uine medical  man.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
general  and  popular  demand  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  quackery,  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  an  ample  supply;  and 
legislation,  though  necessary  and  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  can  never  entirely  prevent 
it.  The  early  and  continued  education 
of  each  individual  on  the  subject  is  the 
only  successful  remedy. 


And  since  none  can  see  and  feel  as 
weU  as  physicians  the  need  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  it,  it  becomes  us  and  would 
seem  our  direct  and  humane  duty  to  in- 
terfere, and  move  to  the  extent  of  our 
opportunity  in  establishing  if  possible 
somewhat  of  a  me(lical  education  in  all 
the  common  schools  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  perfectly  practicable, 
and  probably  would  be  nowhere  unfavor- 
ably received. 

Let  the  people  become  properly  and 
generally  enlightened  on  the  medical 
subject,  and  we  will  not  see  them  cajoled 
and  carried  away  with  extravagant  adver- 
tisements and  pretentious  modes  of  cure, 
not  even  hear  them  ask :  "  Is  he  a  home- 
opath or  an  allopath  ?  "  but  only  hear  them 
inquire  of  him,  as  they  should  of  one  as- 
suming that  capacity :  "  Is  he  an  educated* 
trained,  ingenious,  industrious,  and  in 
every  way  competent  and  upright  medi- 
cal man  ?  " 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHEERFULNESS  ON  HEALTH. 


CHEERFULNESS  exerts  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  health  as 
well  as  contributing  much  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  The  cheerful  man, 
woman,  or  child  is  more  likely  to  be 
healthy  than  the  gloomy  one.  Cheerful- 
ness promotes  digestion  of  the  food, 
quickens  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
facilitates  the  proper  performance  of  all 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  body.  The 
food  eaten  with  pleasant  companions  is 
less  likely  to  disagree  with  the  dyspeptic 
than  that  eaten  in  solitude.  Some  dys- 
peptic persons  have  often  remarked,  that 
when  dining  with  friends  and  agreeable 
acquaintances,  whose  companionship 
cheered  them,  they  might  eat  freely, 
without  subsequent  harm,  of  substances 
which  were  sure  to  occasion  distress 
when  eaten  at  home  alone.  Not  a  few 
have  noticed  that  when  feeling  despondent 
or  feeble  while  alone  at  home,  the  arri- 
val of  pleasant  acquaintances,  or  a  visit 
to  friends,  would  at  once  make  them 


cheerful  and  cause  them  to  feel  like  new 
creatures.  If  short  seasons  of  cheerful- 
ness win  do  so  much  for  improving  the 
condition  of  a  person's  health,  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  habitual  cheerfulness 
would  be  a  potent  means  of  maintaining 
a  constant  state  of  healthfulness  and 
physical  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  good 
health  promotes  cheerfulness,  and,  con- 
sequently, instead  of  cheerfulness  being 
the  cause  of  good  health,  it  may  be  the 
consequence.  It  is  true,  that  good  health 
is  conducive  to  cheerfulness,  yet  there 
may  be  good  health  without  cheerfulness. 
The  two,  however,  have  been  designed 
by  nature  to  be  intimately  associated. 
Every  healthy  child  is  generally  cheerful 
and  happy.  So  universally  is  this  the 
rule,  that  many  are  disposed  to  regard 
childhood  as  the  most  enjoyable  period  of 
human  existence,  and  r^^t  that  they  are 
no  more  to  experience  the  pleasant  joys 
of  youth.    The  child,  however,  has  its 
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troubles  and  sorrows,  but  is  more  cheer- 
ful than  those  of  a  "  lai^er  growth,"  sim- 
ply because  it  sooner  forgets  its  griefs 
and  gives  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasant  things  of  its  existence.  The 
child  is  really  a  better  philosopher  than 
the  man,  and,  consequently,  finds  more 
enjoyment  in  life,  thus  preserving  its 
cheerfulness. 

Some  persons  are  notably  more  cheer- 
ful than  others.  For  those  who  are  natu- 
rally cheerful,  it  seem^  easy  for  them  to 
maintain  their  cheerfulness;  but,  how 
are  the  naturally  gloomy  to  put  on  cheer- 
fulness ?  Will  cheerfulness  come  at  the 
bidding?  The  despondent  can  not  be- 
come cheerful  by  willing  it.  The  proper 
conditions  must  be  complied  with,  and 
cheerfulness  comes  as  its  result.  Well- 
directed  efforts  promote  the  attainment 
of  cheerfulness.  The  mind  must  reso- 
lutely put  aside  corroding  cares,  keep 
aloof  from  worry,  and  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  future.  The  mind  may  be 
active  and  devoted  to  the  business  of 
life,  and  yet  so  hold  itself  that  life  shall 
be  full  of  cheerfulness.  The  cheerful 
mind  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  life 
than  the  gloomy  one.  Cheerfulness 
strengthens  the  power  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  the  cheerful  mind 
is  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  than  the  gloomy  mind  is. 
The  man  who  is  busily  engaged  in  busi- 
ness does  not  need  to  shut  out  cheer- 


fulness from  his  life  in  order  to  succeed ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  so  doing  he  is  less 
likely  to  succeed.  By  persistent  eflFort* 
every  one  may  attain  to  a  fair  degree  of 
cheerfulness.  Well-directed  efforts  are 
almost  sure  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
Every  one  who  will,  may  be  cheerful. 

Cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  good  things 
of  life  and  is  well  worth  possessing. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  well  said :  "  The 
best  part  of  health  is  a  fine  disposition." 
It  is  more  essential  than  talent,  even  in 
works  of  talent.  Nothing  will  supply 
the  want  of  sunshine  to  peaches ;  and  to 
make  knowledge  valuable,  you  must  have 
the  wisdom  of  cheerfulness.  Whenever 
you  are  sincerely  pleased,  you  are  nour- 
ished. The  joy  of  the  spirit  indicates 
its  strength.  All  healthy  things  are 
sweet-tempered.  Genius  works  in  sport, 
and  goodness  smiles  to  the  last;  and, 
for  that  reason,  whoever  sees  the  law 
which  distributes  things,  does  not  de- 
spond, but  is  animated  to  great  desires 
and  endeavors,  fie  who  desponds,  be- 
trays that  he  has  not  seen  it.  As  we 
advance  in  years  and  in  knowledge  from 
youth  upwards,  instead  of  becoming  less 
cheerful,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  we 
should  become  more  cheerful.  Cheerful- 
ness not  only  best  promotes  health,  but 
it  also  facilitates  success  in  all  of  our 
undertakings,  besides  contributing  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life. 

HENRY  REYNOLDS,  M.D. 


A  REMARKABLE  WOUND  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


IN  the  London  Lancet  not  long  since 
was  published  a  brief  account  of  a 
wound  self-inflicted  in  the  head,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  of  singular 
tolerance  of  severe  injury  to  the  brain. 
The  case  was  communicated  by  M.  Du- 
brisay  to  the  Soci^t6  de  Medecine  de 
Paris. 

A  man  aged  forty-four,  in  an  attempt 
at  suicide,  sent  a  small  dagger  through 
his  skull  into  the  brain.  The  weapon  was 
ten  centimeters  long  and  one  wide.  He 
had  held  the  dagger  in  his  left  hand,  and 


given  it  with  the  right  s^eral  blows  with 
a  mallet,  believing  that  he  would  fall 
dead  at  the  first  blow.  To  his  profound 
surprise  he  felt  no  pain,  and  observed  no 
particular  phenomenon.  He  struck  the 
dagger,  in  all.  about  a  dozen  times.  The 
man  was  a  drunkard,  but  was  sober  at  the 
moment  of  the  attempt.  When  seen, 
about  two  hours  later,  the  handle  of  the 
da^er  was  projecting  from  the  skull  at 
the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  middle 
third,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line,  and  in  a  transverse  position.    The 
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whole  blade  was  imbedded  except  a  part 
one  centimeter  in  length.  For  half  an 
hour  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
get  the  dagger  out.  The  patient  was 
placed  on  the  ground,  two  vigorous  per- 
sons fixed  his  shoulders,  and,  aided  by  a 
strong  pair  of  carpenter's  pincers,  repeat- 
ed attempts  were  made,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  patient  and  assistants  were 
raised  ofif  the  ground,  but  the  dagger  was 
immovable.  These  attempts  caused  no 
pain.  More  powerful  mechanical  instru- 
ments were  then  employed.  The  patient, 
who  walked  well,  and  complained  of  no 
headache,  was  taken  to  a  coppersmith's, 
and  by  strong  pincers  the  handle  of 
the  dagger  was  fastened  to  a  chain 
which  was  passed  over  a  cylinder  turned 
by  steam-power.  The  pincers,  used  for 
drawing  out  tubes  of  copper,  were  so 
made  that  the  more  they  were  pulled 
the  tighter  they  grasped.  The  man 
was  then  fastened  to  rings  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  the  cylinder  was  gently 
set  in  motion.  At  the  second  turn  the 
dagger  came  out.  The  blade  measured 
ten  centimeters  in  length,  of  which  nine 
had   entered  the  interior  of  the  skull. 


The  patient,  who  had  submitted  with  the 
greatest  coolness  to  these  maneuvers, 
suffered  no  pain  or  inconvenience.  Some 
drops  of  blood  escaped,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterward  the  man  was  able  to 
walk  away  to  a  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained in  bed  for  ten  days,  but  without 
fever  or  pain.  He  then  returned  to  his 
work,  and  the  wound  gradually  healed. 
M.  Dubrisay  endeavored  by  a  post-mor- 
tem experiment  to  ascertain  what  parts 
of  the  brain  had  been  injured.  He  drove 
the  dagger  into  the  head  of  a  cadaver  in 
the  same  situation,  and  to  the  same 
depth,  and  found  that,  without  injuring 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  it  had 
passed  into  the  cerebral  substance,  just 
behind  the  ascending  parietal  convolu- 
tion, and  thus  behind  the  motor  zone; 
the  point  had  not  reached  the  base. 
The  difficulty  of  extraction  had  been 
due  solely  to  the  fixation  of  the  instru- 
ment by  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
bone. 

[The  dagger  appears  to  have  passed 
into  the  brain  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
separate  the  convolutions  —  or  cerebral 
tissue — ^without  lacerating  them]. 
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FARINACEOUS  W.   FLESH    DIET — "MEDICINAL   FOOD* 

PUDDING,  ETC. 


-HINTS— BISCUIT— BEANS— 


7  T  must  be  encouraging  to  all  who  are 
-*•  interested  in  hygienic  progress,  to 
notice  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  opinion  of  people  at  large  respect- 
ing food.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
Graham,  Trail,  Jackson,  and  that  staunch 
pioneer  in  reform,  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal,  were  ridiculed  and  jeered  at  on  ac- 
count of  their  advocacy  of  whole-wheat 
bread,  oatmeal,  com-meal,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, as  more  suitable  food  than  the 
flesh  of  beast  and  bird.  Their  persistent 
adherence  to  the  truth  which  history, 
chemistry,  and  personal  experience  re- 
vealed, won  increasing  attention,  and  to- 
day there  are  thousands  who  are  ready 
to  stand  up,  and  in  the  strength  of  an 


improved  physiology  and  a  clearer  mind, 
declare  their  preference  for  food  in  which 
there  is  no  smell  of  blood.  And  their 
testimony  doesn't  excite  raillery.  No; 
for  the  toothsome  porridge  of  crushed 
wheat  or  oatmeal,  or  the  "bran-meal" 
loaf,  is  a  familiar  part  of  the  table  fur- 
nishing in  almost  every  well-ordered 
household.  And  hundreds,  yea,  thou- 
sands, who  still  cling  to  their  breakfast 
chop,  would  consider  the  meal  incomplete 
if  they  were  not  served  with  a  dish  of 
oatmeal  and  milk.  Where  once  the  hot 
biscuit,  smoking  with  the  odors  of  soda 
and  saleratus,  was  an  inseparable  adjunct 
of  the  morning  coffee  in  hundreds  of 
families,  the  dish  of  crushed  wheat  with 
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its  dressing  of  milk  or  sugar  is  preferred. 
And  paterfamilias  somehow  insists  that 
it  "  sets  better  on"  his  stomach  "  than  the 
time-honored  product  of  superfine  flour, 
yeast,  and  a  hasty  oven.    Now  we  find 
organs  of  conservative  principles  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  truth.     Even, the  old 
London  Lancet  has  admitted  to  its  col- 
umns testimony  in  behalf  of  the  superior 
nutritive  value  of  cereal  food  ;  and  in  this 
country  hygiene,  coupled  with  a  bias  to- 
ward vegetarianism,  has  several  literary 
representatives.    The  growth  of  the  trade 
in  preparations  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
etc.,  for  convenient  use,  has  been  wonder- 
ful during  the  past  ten  years.    Mills  mak- 
ing different  forms  of  wheat-meal,  oat- 
meal, etc.,  their  specialty,  have  sprung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
a  hundred  different  names  for  as  many 
different  preparations  have  been  known 
to  the  public.   We  have  "  crushed  wheat," 
"  cracked  wheat,"  "  pearled  wheat,"  "  gran- 
ulated wheat,"  and  "  wheatena,"  and  oat- 
meal with  names  descriptive  of  its  rela- 
tive coarseness,  "avena,"  etc.;  corn  in 
several  forms,  any  one  of  which  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  "hominy"  of  our 
childhood.    A  New  York  provision  dealer 
informed  me  that  he  sold  twenty  barrels 
of  oatmeal  now  to  one  of  ten  years  ago, 
besides  having  a  large  trade  in  its  packed 
forms.    All  this  shows,  beyond  cavil,  that 
people  don't  eat  as  much  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork  as  they  used  to. 

Besides,  I  have  noticed  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  has  been  awakened  in  medical 
circles  about  the  uses  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  as  curative  agencies ;  for  instance, 
some  claim  that  if  a  man  sick  with  a 
fever  be  limited  to  a  vegetable  and  milk 
diet,  his  chances  of  recovery  will  be  in- 
creased ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that 
eruptive  diseases  are  much  less  violent  if 
the  patient  confine  himself  to  fruit  and 
bread.  Thus  a  tendency  is  indicated  to 
substitute  a  hygienic  diet  for  the  old  pills 
and  powders — ^to  cure  the  patient  by  food. 
The  quacks  and  charlatans  who  are  quick 
to  seize  upon  any  popular  tendency  in  its 
very  outset,  have  been  some  time  in  the 
market  with  their  "  tonic  extracts "  of 


wheat,  oatmeal,  celery,  etc.,  the  character 
of  the  "  extract "  being  apparent  enough 
on  the  first  sniff  after  the  bottle  is  opened, 
as  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  very 
long  -  known  distillation,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  toxic  properties. 

There  is  a  humorous  side  to  this  in  the 
fact  that  men  should  turn  to  good  ^nd 
natural  food,  the  very  thing  they  should 
eat  at  all  times,  as  to  a  regimen  possessing 
a  medicinal  property  curative  of  their 
ills.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  persist  in  looking  upon  oatmeal 
as  a  substance  for  gruel,  and  cracked 
wheat  as  only  fit  for  d5rspeptics,  I  insist, 
on  the  authority  of  medical  science,  that 
asparagus  has  much  value  as  a  diuretic, 
and  is  excellent  for  those  troubled  with 
rheumatism.  Sorrel  is  cooling  in  its 
effect  upon  the  blood  in  fevers.  The 
carrot,  of  which  the  yellow  core  should 
be  rejected,  because  not  easily  digested, 
is  helpful  in  liver  derangement.  Cauli- 
flower and  celery  are  serviceable  to  peo- 
ple whose  employments  are  sedentary, 
the  former  being  easy  of  digestion  and 
highly  nutritive,  and  the  latter  cooling 
and  refreshing  to  the  nerves.  The  let- 
tuce has  its  value,  too,  in  febrile  excite- 
ment, but  should  be  simply  prepared,  and 
not  in  the  common  fashion  of  the  highly- 
seasoned  and  over-oiled  salad,  but  boiled 
to  adapt  it  to  a  delicate  stomach,  or  eaten 
fresh  from  the  garden  with  one's  bread. 

As  this  contribution  will  form  the  last 
of  the  series  of  "  Leaflets  "  for  the  year,  a 
few  remarks  are  in  point  with  regard  to 
certain  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
on  the  character  of  the  recipes.  As  to 
salt,  I  advise  the  use  of  very  little  salt, 
as  it  is  caustic  in  its  nature,  and  constl 
tuted  of  elements,  chlorine  and  soda, 
which  are  not,  in  the  inorganic  state, 
healthful.  All  condiments  impair  the 
taste  and  quality  of  good  food,  irritate 
the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  increase  the 
disposition  to  drink. 

Success  in  the  production  of  good  gems 
and  bread  depends  much  upon  the  flour , 
the  Graham,  or  gluten,  should  be  fresh, 
and  procured  from  a  trustworthy  miller. 
The  ordinary  Graham  flour  of  the  grocers 
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should  not  be  used  without  sifting,  as 
there  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  of 
useless  woody  substance  in  it. 

Quick  oven  means  one  so  hot  that  the 
hand  can  be  held  in  it  a  few  seconds 
only.  Slow  oven  is  one  in  which  the 
hand  can  be  held  for  half  a  minute. 
These  definitions  are  as  nearly  precise  as 
can  be  given  without  recourse  to  a  ther- 
mometer. Tepid  water  is  made  with  two 
parts  cold  water  and  one  part  hot;  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  being  about  60"*, 
and  that  of  the  hot  212°,  or  at  boiling 
point. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  difficulty  which 
certain  housekeepers  find  in  baking 
gems  is  due  to  the  tin  pans  they  may 
use.  The  best  pans  are  of  cast-iron, 
made  in  sets  of  a  dozen,  oval  in  form, 
and  not  deeper  than  three-fourths  of  an 
inch. 


WHTTB  FLOUB  DIS0T7IT. 

1  pint  of  sweet  mUk. 

1  tablcspoonful  of  butler. 
i  teaspoonful  of  salt 

8  teaspoonfali}  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

2  pints  of  flour. 

Sift  the  flour,  after  stirring  In  the  baking  pow- 
der, several  times  f)cfore  beginning  to  make  the 
biscuit.  Have  the  milk  hot  and  the  pan  hot. 
Mix  the  butter  through  the  dough,  stir  all  togetli- 
cr  quickly,  and  turn  out  on  the  knead  ing-board ; 
roll  out  into  a  form  about  \  inch  thick,  and  cut 
with  a  biscuit-cutter.  Place  the  sections  in  the 
pan  closely  together,  and  bake  In  a  hot  oven 
fh>m  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  This  recipe  makes 
about  twenty- five. 

RTE  OEMS. 

1  quart  of  cold  water. 

8i  pints  of  rye  flour. 

Pri>ceed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Graham 
gems,  and  bake  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  t^te  of  rye  alone, 
can  mix  with  it  wheat  flour  or  corn-meal,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity.  If 
corn-meal  be  used,  it  is  better  to  scald  it  and  let 
it  cool,  before  mixing  up. 

BAKBO  BEANS. 

Take  the  quantity  desired,  wash  them  well, 
and  put  them  to  soak  in  cold  water  at  night. 
In  the  morning  early  pour  ofi*  the  water,  and  put 
them  in  a  pipkin  with  cold  water  enough  to 
cover  them,  and  place  them  on  to  cook.  When 
they  are  tender,  but  not  broken,  skim  them  out 
into  the  bean-pot ;  place  a  small  piece  of  cooked 


corned  beef  (If  meat  is  desired)  in  the  center  of 
them ;  cover  the  pot,  to  prevent  a  hard  crust 
from  forming  on  the  top  of  the  beans ;  place 
them  in  a  hot  oven,  and  bake  about  three  hours. 
If  corned  beef  is  not  liked,  substitute  a  piece 
of  sweet  butter  to  moisten  them.  A  small 
quantity  of  sugar  can  be  added,  although  I 
think  the  bean  contains  ample  sweetness  in  itself. 
The  success  of  baked  beans  depends  much  upon 
the  flrst  process  of  cookln£;  in  the  pipkin. 

BEAK  SOUP  AND  PORRIDGE. 

Dried  beans  cooked  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
soup  are,  perhapM,  the  most  healthful  for  the 
average  dljrestion.  They  should  be  cooked  with 
plenty  of  water.  In  a  double  boiler,  five  or  six 
hours,  until  the  outside  sheU  is  thoroughly  soft^ 
ened,  then  strained;  and  when  cold  they  will 
form  a  solid  jelly.  Such  bean-food  eaten  with 
bread  is  delicious. 

BOILED  SPLIT  PEAS. 

Look  them  over  carefully,  and  put  them  to 
cook  with  about  three  pints  of  water  to  one  pint 
of  the  peas.  Cook  slowly  for  three  hours,  or 
until  they  are  soft.  If  cooked  gently  they  may 
not  need  any  more  water.  Have  them,  however, 
any  consistency  you  choose— about  like  mush  is 
suitable,  if  they  are  to  be  served  with  vegetables 
for  dinner. 

GRAKULA  PUDDING. 

Take  dry  gluten  and  Graham  gems,  grind  them 
into  small  particles.  To  one  cup  of  the  crumbi^, 
one  quart  of  milk,  one  egg,  half  a  cup  of  white  . 
sugar,  one  cup  of  seeded  raisins  are  to  be  added. 
Put  the  milk  in  a  pan  over  a  steamer  on  the 
stove,  stir  the  crumbs  in  the  milk,  and  let  them 
stand  until  they  all  swell ;  then  remove  from  the 
stove,  and,  when  cool,  stir  in  the  egg,  wcU- 
beaton,  the  sugar  and  raisins ;  mix  all  together 
thoroughly,  and  pour  into  a  baking-dish.  Have 
a  hot  oven,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
raisins  can  be  omitted  and  more  sugar  added,  if 
liked.— >r.  W,  Cure. 

BREAD-AND-APPLE  PUDDING. 

1  quart  of  bread  crumbs. 
II  pints  of  milk. 

2  eggs. 

8  sour  apples  (medium  sized). 

1  scant  teacup  of  white  sug^r. 

Out  the  apples  in  quarters,  then  slice  them. 
Butter  the  pudding-dish ;  spread  a  thick  layer 
of  bread  crumbs  on  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of 
apple,  with  little  bits  of  butter  scattered  over 
the  top ;  then  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  a  layer 
of  apples  and  butter,  lastly  a  layer  of  bread 
crumbs.  Beat  up  the  eggs,  mix  them  with  the 
milk  and  sugar,  and  pour  over  the  bread.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  about  one  hour.  This  rule  is  sufli- 
dent  for  eight  persons.  miba  baton. 
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NOTES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Cause  of  Life.— We  are  getting 
down  to  it.  Bioplasm,  protoplasm,  etc., 
show  us  the  mechanical  comi>osition  of  certain 
ingredients  which  somehow  are  alive  and 
contribute  to  the  making  up  of  our  bodies. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  physiology  did  not 
suspect  that  there  was  any  chemical  differ- 
ence between  dead  and  living  protoplasm. 
But  recent  researches,  beginning  with  an 
article  of  Pflttger*s  in  1875,  point  strongly 
in  an  opposite  direction.  One  of  the  ablest 
essays  in  the  affirmative  was  written  last  year 
by  Drs.  Oscar,  Loew,  and  Bokorny,  and  pub- 
lished in  Munich.  The  result  of  their  inves- 
tigation goes  to  show  that  living  protoplasm 
owes  its  property  of  life  to  the  presence  of 
aldehyde  groups,  which  are  characterized  by 
intensely  active  atomic  movement.  When 
death  takes  place,  it  is  coeval  with  and  caused 
by  a  transformation  of  these  aldehyde  groups 
into  amide  groups,  with  diminished  molecular 
motion,  thus  leading  to  cessation  of  action. 
What  causes  the  transformation,  however,  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem. 

A  New  l^leetrie  Liirht.— A  new  can- 
didate for  favor  in  the  way  of  an  incandescent 
electric  light,  is  that  manufactured  by  the 
Bernstein  Electric  Light  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  41  Arch  Street,  Boston.  This  light  has 
some  special  features,  was  patented  as  lately 
as  June,  1882,  and  is  based  on  entirely  differ- 
ent principles  from  all  the  known  systems  of 
incandescent  lamps,  being  unlike  the  Edison, 
Swan,  and  Maxim  ;  where  each  of  these  use 
a  very  delicate  carbon  filament  as  a  light- 
giving  body  (and  these  filaments  do  not  long 
withstand  the  action  of  strong  currents  of 
electricity,  and  economy  in  an  incandescent 
system  of  lighting  is  obtained  by  an  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  current),  in  the  Bernstein 
lamp,  the  light  is  given  out  by  an  unfusible 
and  insulating  material  which  has  been  cov- 
ered with  a  deposit  of  carbon  having  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder.  This  lamp,  the  Bern- 
stein, gives  a  very  brilliant  light,  which  can 
be  regulated  or  graduated  just  as  appears 
desirable  or  necessary. 

The  Comet,— The  last  comet,  known  as 
E  1882,  well  deserved  the  attention  it  has 
received,  for  it  was  a  very  conspicuous  object 
in  our  eastern  horizon  for  some  time  to  those 
who  arose  early  to  observe  it.  It  was  first 
observed  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  where  it 
was  reported  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on 
Sept.  1 8th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 
as  seen  from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, it  was  in  right  ascension  11  hours, 
ig  ,  30",  and  declination  north,  8',  40".  The 
comet  then  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
short  tail,  with  a  bright  head  of  considerable 
extent.  In  the  telescope  the  nucleus  showed 
as  a  confused  mass  of  bright  light,  indicating 
a  large  comet  Extending  on  both  sides  were 
seen  bright  arcs  of  light,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings. 


The  same  afternoon  a  dispatch  was  received 
from  the  Observatory  of  Paris  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  **  Thallon's  comet,  observed  at 
Nice  about  noon,  Sept.  i8th,  3  degrees  west  of 

the  sun Both  tail  and  nucleus  give 

the  sodium  lines  extremely  brilliant,  very 
sharply  divided  and  characteristic,"  etc. 
This  is  the  second  comet  that  has  shown  a 
sodium  spectrum.  The  displacement  of  the 
sodium  lines  would  indicate  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  comet  toward  the  earth.  From 
observations  at  Cincinnati  and  Cambridge  on 
the  i8th,  19th,  and  20th,  its  approximate  or- 
bit is  thus  computed :  Time  of  perihelion 
passage,  1882,  August  30.5 ;  longitude  of 
perihelion,  271  degrees ;  longitude  of  node, 
173  degrees  ;  inclination  of  orbit,  17  degrees  ; 
perihelion  distance,  27,000,000  miles.  At  the 
time  of  first  observation  the  comet  was  about 
36,000,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  third  observation,  32,500,- 
000.  This  corresponds  to  a  rate  of  speed  of 
1,500,000  miles  per  day.  Assuming  the  above 
calculated  results  to  be  strictly  correct,  they 
indicate  that  the  comet  approached  within 
15,000,000  miles  of  the  earth  in  October,  and 
for  two  weeks  exhibited  a  train  30,000.000 
or  more  miles  in  length.  Last  year  one  of  the 
small  ones  observed  came  within  12,000,000 
miles  of  this  planet,  and  this  nearness  was 
deemed  extraordinary.  Prof.  Proctor,  who 
at  first  denied  that  the  present  visitor  was 
identical  with  the  comet  of  1843  and  i88o^ 
has  acknowledged  himself  in  error,  and  the 
celebrated  English  Astronomer-Royal,  Prof. 
Piazzi  Smith,  has  declared  that  the  comet  was 
identical  with  that  of  1843  and  1880,  and  was 
almost  certain  to  return  in  1883,  when  it 
might  fall  into  the  sun. 

Yale  the  Steam  Ens^ne.— Speak- 
ing  of  electric  lighting  reminds  us  that  the 
use  of  electricity  as  a  motor  is  developing 
rapidly,  and  an  investigator  in  this  line.  Dr. 
Siemens,  is  certain  that  the  steam  engine  is 
doomed.  Its  fate  is  first  to  be  confined  to 
the  driving  of  large  dynamo  machines,  which 
will  distribute  force  at  present  supplied  by  a 
myriad  of  small  and  wasteful  steam  engines, 
and  then  to  be  superseded  altogether  by  the 
gas  engine.  Gas  and  electricity  may  be  mut- 
ually hostile,  but  they  are  to  unite  their  forces 
in  order  to  extirpate  the  steam  engine.  The 
unpardonable  sin  of  the  steam  engine  is  that 
of  waste.  Even  the  best  of  them  consume 
two  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour ; 
whereas,  says  Dr.  Siemens,  when  the  gas-pro- 
ducer has  taken  the  place  of  the  complex  and 
dangerous  steam  boiler,  it  will  not  take  one 
pound  of  coal  to  develop  one  horse-power  for 
one  hour.  But  before  gas  banishes  steam  it 
will  supersede  coal  as  the  agent  for  the  de- 
velopment of  steam.  A  pound  of  gas  gives 
forth  exactly  twice  the  heat  of  a  pound  of 
coal,  and  even  this  may  be  improved  upon. 
Dr.  Siemens  gives  some  startling  figures  to 
prove  that  the  by-products  of  the  coal  anna- 
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ally  used  in  gas-making  are  worth  fifteen 
million  dollars  more  than  the  coal  used  in 
producing  them,  without  allowing  anything 
for  the  value  of  the  gas.  Beside  the  products 
already  utilized,  120,000  tons  of  sulphur  are 
now  wasted  every  year,  which  may  yet  be 
converted  into  a  source  of  income.  By  abol- 
ishing the  use  of  raw  coal.  Dr.  Siemens 
maintains  that  science  will  '*  banish  the 
black  pall  of  smoke  which  hangs  over  our 
great  cities,  and  restore  to  them  pure  air, 
bright  sunshine,  and  blue  skies."  Nor  shall 
we  have  to  suffer  as  compensation  from  the 
multiplication  of  enormous  gasometers.  The 
coal  will  be  converted  into  gas  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  and  the  gas  carried  by  pipes 
wherever  it  is  wanted. 

The  Peach  Traffic  of  1S§3.— In 
writing  of  the  great  movement  of  peaches  to 
market  during  a  single  week  in  September, 
an  exchange  says:  **On  Thursday  last  up- 
ward of  250  car-loads  passed  through  Wil- 
mington on  their  way  to  Northern  and  East- 
tern  markets,  and  during  the  week  not  less 
than  a  thousand  car-loads  passed  through 
that  city.  As  there  are  about  500  baskets 
per  car-load,  there  were  nearly  half  a  million 
baskets  of  peaches  shipped  north  from  the 
Peninsula  (formed  by  Delaware  and  the  part 
of  Maryland  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay)  by 
rail,  while  the  shipments  over  the  Old  Do- 
minion route  amounted  to  upward  of  60,000 
more.  Several  steamboats  are  engaged  in 
carrying  peaches  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  dozen 
more  are  engaged  in  carrying  them  to  Balti- 
more, and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Penin- 
sula's contribution  last  week  to  the  various 
markets  was  fully  750,000  baskets.  In  all 
probability  this  will  be  the  gfreat  peach  week 
of  the  season,  and  nearly  a  million  baskets  of 
peaches  will  be  gathered  on  the  Peninsula 
this  week,  of  which  amount  nearly  one-quar- 
ter will  be  picked  and  shipped  or  used  by 
canners  and  driers  "at  home  to-day.  On  the 
Old  Mixon  day,  or  on  the  day  when  the 
greater  quantity  of  peaches  shipped  to  the 
North  were  of  that  variety  in  1875,  there 
passed  through  Wilmington,  consigned  to 
various  cities,  419  car-loads,  and  while  there 
will  not  be  so  many  as  that  shipped  to-day, 
there  is  every  probability  that  there  will  be 
upward  of  325  car-loads  sent  over  the  rail- 
road, while  at  least  fifty  car-loads  will  be  used 
at  home.'* 

Cost  of  One-horse  Power.— Ac- 
cording to  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Schools  of  Mines  Quarterly^  the  cost  of  one- 
horse  power  per  hour  is  as  follows,  from  ex- 
periments lately  made  at  Carlsrhue : 
xoo  H.  P.  Steam  engine  •  ...  95  pence, 
a     *•  "  ....    5-SO     " 

3  "  Lehman*!  caloric  engine  .  .  3.3X  " 
a     "     Hock  motor  .        .        .        .    i.oo     ** 

3  **  Otto  aas  engine  .  ^  .  .  .  3.96  ** 
a  ^  Oito-Langen  gas  engine  .  .  3.96  ** 
a     *^     Schmidt  water  engine  (fed  by  city 

water  supply)    ....  11.87     ** 
Horses 85.00     ** 

Hyffiene  for  Horses.— Dr.  C.  E. 
Page  gives  the  Medical  and  Sur^gical  Journal 


some  suggestions  on  keeping  horses  in  health 
which  are  not  only  in  agreement  with  the 
best  teaching,  but  sustained  by  his  own  and 
others'  experience  : 

**The  custom  of  working  or  exercising 
horses  directly  after  eating,  or  feeding  after 
hard  work,  and  before  they  are  thoroughly 
rested  ;  baiting  at  noon,  when  both  these  vio- 
lations of  a  natural  law  are  committed  :  these 
are  the  predisposing  causes  of  pinkeye,  and 
of  most  diseases  that  affect  our  horses.  Keep 
the 'horse  quiet,  dry,  warm,  and  in  a  pure 
atmosphere,  the  nearer  outdoor  air  the  bet- 
ter, and  stop  his  feed  entirely  at  the  first . 
symptom  of  disease,  and  he  will  speedily 
recover.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  family  life  that  two 
meals  are  not  only  ample  for  the  hardest  and 
most  exhausting  labors,  physical  or  mental, 
but  altogether  best.  The  same  thing  has 
been  fully  proved  in  hundreds  of  instances 
with  horses,  and  has  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance failed,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  work  the 
best  results.  An  hour's  rest  at  noon  is  vastly 
more  restoring  to  a  tired  animal,  whether 
horse  or  man,  than  a  meal  of  any  sort,  al- 
though the  latter  may  prove  more  stimu- 
lating. 

*'The  morning  meal  given,  if  possible^ 
early  enough  for  partial  stomach  digestion 
before  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  are 
called  into  active  play  ;  the  night  meal  of- 
fered long  enough  after  work  to  insure  a 
rested  condition  of  the  body ;  a  diet  liberal 
enough,  but  never  excessive  :  this  is  the  law 
and  gospel  of  hygienic  diet  for  either  man  or 
beast.  I  have  never  tried  to  fatten  my  horses, 
for  I  long  ago  learned  that  fat  is  disease  ; 
but  I  have  always  found  that  if  a  horse  does 
solid  work  enough  he  will  be  fairly  plump  if 
he  has  two  sufficient  meals.  Aluscle  is  the 
product  of  work  and  food  ;  fat  may  be  laid  on 
by  food  alone.  We  see,  however,  plenty  of 
horses  that  are  generously — too  generously — 
fed,  that  still  remain  thin,  and  show  ever> 
indication  of  being  under-nourished ;  dys- 
pepsia is  a  disease  not  confined  exclusively 
to  creatures  who  own  or  drive  horses.  But 
for  perfect  health  and  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, restriction  of  exercise  must  be  met  by 
restriction  in  diet.  Horses  require  more 
food  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  if  per- 
forming the  same  labor.  In  case  of  a  warm 
spell  in  winter,  I  reduce  their  feed,  more  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances,  as  surely  as 
I  do  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  I  also 
adopt  the  same  principle  in  my  own  diet. 
The  result  is,  that  neither  my  animals  nor 
myself  are  ever  for  one  moment  sick." 

Goals   to   Protect   Sheep.  — Some 

farmers  in  New  Jersey  have  employed  goats 
to  protect  their  sheep  from  dogs.  Two  goats 
can  drive  away  a  dozen  dogs,  it  is  said,  and 
two  are  about  all  a  farmer  puts  in  with  his 
sheep.  As  soon  as  a  dog  enters  the  field  at 
night  the  goats  attack  him,  and  their  butting 
propensities  are  too  much  for  the  canine, 
who  soon  finds  himself  rolling  over  and  over. 
A  few  repetitions  of  this  treatment  cause 
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the  dog  to  quit  the  field,  limping  and  ydling. 
Formerly,  when  a,  dog  cnicred  a  sbcep-field 
at  night,  the  sheep  would  run  wildly  around 
and  cry  piteously.  Siiice  the  goats  have  been 
used  to  giiard  them  they  form  in  line  behind 
the  goats,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  fun.  The 
idea  of  utiUzing  goats  in  this  way  came  from 
the  West,  where  they  are  put  in  sheep-pens 
to  drive  away  wolves, 

Tlie  01il4?9t  If^^WSftuiMT,— The  old- 
est newspaper  m  the  world,  the  Celes^als 
claim,  and  not  without  some  warrant,  is  the 
KtHj^-Patt,  or  *'  Capiul  Sheet/'  published  in 
Peking.  It  first  appeared  A.D,  giii  but  was 
irregular  in  its  issues  until  1351,  Since  then 
tt  has  been  published  weekly  until  the  4th 
day  of  June  last,  when  by  order  of  the  reign* 
ing  emperor,  it  was  converted  into  a  daily, 
wkh  three  editions — morningt  midday,  and 
evening.  The  first  edition  appears  early  and 
is  printed  on  yellow  paper.  This  issue  is 
call  ed  Ihifig*  Pan  ^ '  *  B  us  i  n  e  ss  Shee  t  *') ,  an  d 
contains  trade  prices,  exchange  quotations, 
and  all  manner  of  commercial  intelligence. 
Its  circulation  is  a  little  over  S,ooo.  The  sec- 
ond edition,  which  comes  out  during  the  fore- 
noon, also  printed  upon  yellow  paper,  is  de- 
voted to  official  announcements,  fashionable 
intelligence,  and  general  news.  Besides  its 
ancient  title  of  JCing^-Pau  it  owns  another 
designation,  that  of  Shufn^Pnu^  or  "'OflSdal 
Sheet.**  The  third  edition  appears  late  in 
the  afternoon,  is  printed  on  red  paper, 
and  bears  the  name  of  Tilani-Pau  (''Conn- 
try  Sheet*').  It  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
earliest  editions  and  is  largely  subscribed  for 
in  the  provinces.  All  three  issues  of  the 
Kine^^Fati  are  edited  by  six  members  of  the 
Han-Lin  Academy  of  Science,  appointed  and 
salaried  by  the  Chinese  State.  The  total  num- 
ber of  copies  printed  dally  varies  between 
13,000  and  £4,000. 

Tlic  Center  of  Po|>ii  la  I  ion 
Changing. — The  center  of  population  in  the 
United  States  was  22  miles  from  Baltimore 
in  179a,  and  has  moved  westward  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  about  51  miles  every  decade^ 
never  deviating  to  the  extent  of  a  dcj^ree 
north  or  south  of  the  39i.h  parallel.  The 
greatest  progress  was  between  the  years 
1850-1860,  when  it  traveled  Br  miles  from 
a  point  in  Virginia  to  30  miles  south  of  Chilli* 
CO  the,  Ohio-  This  movement  was  caused  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast  The  cen- 
ter of  population  in  1S70  was  48  miles  north- 
cast  of  Cincinnati*  According  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, the  center  had  advanced  westward  58 
miles,  and  deflected  to  the  south,  being:  near 
the  village  of  Taylorsville,  Ky  ,  about  eight 
miles  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  next  census  will  find  it  tn  Jennings  Coun- 
ty, Indiana*  Supposing  ihe  westward  move- ^ 
ment  of  population  to  continue,  the  central 
point  should  cross  the  Mississippi  about  1950^ 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It 
is  considered  probable,  however^  that  it  will 
never  go  so  far  westward,  as  there  are  large 
areas  in  the  West  which  are  only  adapted  to 
mining  and  grazing  pursuits,  and  will  support 


but  a  scanty  po puliation.  The  increase  in  the 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  after  the  close 
of  the  present  century,  may  not  much  more 
than  counterbalance  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  which  case  the  center  of  popula- 
tion will  remain  almost  stationary  in  South- 
ern Illinois. 

Fnt  of  file  Old  and  Tonnsr.— The 

influence  of  age  on  the  chemistry  of  the  body 
is  a  department  of  physiology  as  yet  very  im- 
perfectly investigated.  The  com  position  of 
the  fat,  however,  at  different  periods  of  life, 
is  obviously  one  of  the  simplest  problems 
connected  with  the  question,  and  it  has  been 
lately  investigated  by  Lanquer.  In  newly- 
born  children  the  fat  has  a  particularly  firm 
consistence,  constituting  a  peculiar  tallow-like 
mass,  with  a  melting  point  of  45"  C,  (114®  F). 
The  fat  of  adults  separates  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a  room  into  two  layers.  The 
upper  layer  is  completely  fluid,  translucent 
and  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  only  solidifies 
a  t  te  m  peraiu  re  s  u  nder  zero,  Cen  tigrade.  The 
lower  layer  is  a  crystalline  mass,  which  has 
its  meliing  point  at  36®  C.  Further  investi- 
gations were  made  on  about  a  kilogram  of 
each  kind  of  fat.  The  fatty  acids  obtained 
from  the  fat  of  newly-born  children  (after  pre- 
cipitation with  hydrochloric  acid),  were  found 
to  melt  at  si""  C.,  and  those  obtained  from 
the  fat  of  adults  had  a  melting  point  of  38  C. 
The  former  was  found  to  contain  three  times 
as  much  palmitic  and  stearic  acid  as  the  lat- 
ter* The  palmitic  acid  preponderated  over 
the  stearic  In  each  kind  of  fat,  but  much  more 
in  that  of  children  than  of  adults,  the  propor- 
tion being  in  the  former  four  to  one,  but  in 
the  latter  nine  to  one.  There  are  86  per 
cent,  of  oleic  acid,  8  percent,  of  palmitic  acid, 
and  2  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid  in  the  fat  of  an 
adult ;  whereas  in  the  child  the  proi>ortion  of 
oleic  acid  is  only  65  per  cent.,  the  palmitic 
acid  2S  per  cent.,  and  the  stearic  acid  3  per 
cent. 

Overlo tided  Trees.— A  tree  over- 
loaded with  fruit  can  neither  perfect  the  fruit 
nor  ripen  its  wood  properly,  and  in  a  severe 
climate  is  quite  likely  to  succumb  to  a  de- 
gree of  cold  which,  under  proper  treatment, 
it  could  have  resisted  perfectly.  The  grape 
'is  very  sensitive  in  thi»  respect ;  if  overloaded, 
the  fruit  will  not  color  or  ripen,  nor  will  the 
wood  ripen. 


A  SAPONACEOUS  PEACE-MAKER. 

Messrs.  Water  &  Oil 

One  day  had  a  broil. 
As  down  on  the  grass  they  were  dropping, 

And  would  not  unite, 

Gut  continued  to  fight 
Without  any  prospect  of  stopping. 

Mr.  Pearlash  o'erheard, 

And,  quick  as  a  word. 
He  jumped  in  the  midst  of  the  clashing. 

When  all  three  agreed. 

And  united  with  speed, 
And  came  out  ready  for  washing. 
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READING  CHARACTER  FROM  CON- 
DUCT. . 

A  N  intelligent  teacher  should  have 
little  trouble  in  determining  the 
general  drift  of  a  pupil's  character,  for  he 
has  but  to  observe  the  boy  or  girl  in  as- 
sociation with  the  other  pupils,  and  while 
engaged  in  study  and  at  recitation,  to 
obtain  striking  hints  of  what  qualities 
are  dominant.  Ajchild  of  eight  is,  to  be 
sure,  more  freely  expressive  of  his  dis- 
position than  a  youth  of  thirteen  ;  but  in 
the.  sports  of  the  play-ground  and  under 
excitement,  those  much  older  indicate 
clearly  the  faculties  which  most  strongly 
influence  them.  Large  Firmness,  Com- 
bativeness,  Approbativeness,  Self-esteem, 
Cautiousness,  Friendship,  Benevolence, 
speak  out  clearly  in  the  conduct  of 
children;  and  if  the  observer  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  characteristics  of  each 
faculty,  he  can  read,  to  an  extent  which 
may  be  made  of  much  practical  utility, 
the  general  disposition  and  intellectual 
bearing  of  the  young.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  one  should  be  able  to  locate 
faculties  on  the  head — to  trace  their 
physical  relations — although  that  is  of 
importance  in  a  close  analysis ;  just  as  a 
parent  need  not  be  a  proficient  in  medi- 


cine to  treat  successfully  the  minor  ail- 
ments of  his  children.  A  good  acquaint- 
ance with  mental  classification,  a  knowl- 
edge of  definitions,  will  enable  one  to 
interpret  the  language  or  phenomena 
of  conduct,  and  so  to  obtain  an  insight  of 
character  which  may  be  turned  to  ma- 
terial account. 

An  incident  in  the  school-life  of  a 
teacher,  as  related  by  herself,  illustrates 
our  point.  She  had  charge  of  a  school 
in  a  country  town  early  in  her  career,  and 
among  her  scholars  was  a  boy  about  four- 
teen years  old,  who  cared  very  little 
about  study,  and  showed  no  interest  ap- 
parently in  anything  connected  with  the 
school.  Day  after  day  he  failed  in  his 
lessons,  and  detentions  after  school-hours 
and  notes  to  his  widowed  mother,  had 
no  eflFect.  One  day  the  teacher  had  sent 
him  to  his  seat,  after  a  vain  effort  to  get 
from  him  a  single  correct  answer  to  ques- 
tions in  g^mmar,  and,  feeling  somewhat 
nettled,  she  watched  his  conduct.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  seat,  he  pushed  the  book 
impatiently  aside,  and  espying  a  fly» 
caught  it  with  a  dexterous  sweep  of  the 
hand,  and  then  betook  himself  to  a  close 
inspection  of  the  insect.  For  fifteen  min- 
utes or  more  the  boy  was  thus  occupied, 
heedless  of  surroundings,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  told  the  teacher  that 
it  was  more  than  idle  curiosity  that  pos- 
sessed his  mind.  A  thought  struck  her, 
which  she  put  into  practice  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  day.  "  Bojrs,"  said  she, 
"  what  can  you  tell  me  about  flies  ?  "  and 
calling  several  of  the  brightest  by  name, 
she  asked  them  if  they  could  tell  her 
something  of  a  fly's  constitution  and 
habits.  They  had  very  little  to  say 
about  the  insect.  They  often  caught 
one,  but  only  for  sport,  and  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  study  so  common  an 
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insect.  Finally  she  asked  the  dunce, 
who  had  silently,  but  with  kindling  eyes, 
listened  to  what  his  schoolmates  hesitat- 
ingly said.  He  burst  out  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  head,  eyes,  wings,  and  feet  of 
the  little  creature,  so  full  and  enthusias- 
tic, that  the  teacher  was  astonished  and 
the  whole  school  struck  with  wonder. 
He  told  how  it  walked  and  how  it  ate, 
and  many  things  which  were  entirely 
new  to  his  teacher.  So  that  when  he 
had  finished  she  said :  "  Thank  you ! 
You  have  given  us  a  real  lecture  in  natu- 
ral history,  and  you  have  learned  it  all 
yourself." 

After  the  school  closed  that  afternoon, 
she  had  a  long  talk  with  the  boy,  and 
found  that  he  was  fond  of  going  into  the 
woods  and  meadows  and  collecting  in- 
sects and  watching  birds,  but  that  his 
mother  thought  he  was  wasting  his  time. 
The  teacher,  however,  wisely  encouraged 
him  in  this  pursuit,  and  asked  him  to 
bring  beetles  and  butterflies  and  cater- 
pillars to  school,  and  tell  what  he  knew 
about  them.  The  boy  was  delighted  by 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  listless  dunce  was  the 
marked  boy  of  that  school.  Books  on 
natural  history  were  procured  for  him, 
and  a  world  of  wonders  opened  to  his 
appreciative  eyes.  He  read  and  studied 
and  examined;  he  soon  understood 
the  neces^ty  of  knowing  something  of 
mathematics,  geography,  and  grammar 
for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his 
favorite  study,  and  he  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  classes.  In  short,  twenty 
years  later  he  was  eminent  as  a  naturalist, 
and  owed  his  success,  as  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  acknowledge,  to  that  discerning 
teacher. 

Character  must  express  itself.  It  mat- 
ters not  the  kind  of  culture  one  has,  his 


conduct  will  indicate  the  type  of  his  dis- 
position, as  much  as  the  lineaments  of 
his  face  and  the  contours  of  his  body  in- 
dicate family  lineage,  and  the  systematic 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  ex- 
pression will  lead  to  conclusions,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  which  are  scientifically  pre- 


PHYSIOGBOMY  vs.   PHRENOLOGY   IN 

AUSTR/ILIA. 
A  CERTAIN  lecturer  on  physiogno- 
my, having  some  reputation  in 
the  West,  where  he  practiced  his  art 
of  delineating  character  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  hasirecently  pushed  his  enter- 
prise into  a  new  domain,  by  going  to 
Australia.  There  he  probably  supposed 
that  he  had  the  public  quite  to  himself,, 
and  could  ventilate  his  views  on  the 
physical  evidences  of  character  with  free- 
dom. It  would  appear  from  what  we 
have  read  in  certain  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  that  far-off  4ependency  of  Brit- 
ain, that  this  physiognomist  has  sought 
to  "magnify  his  office"  by  depreciative 
allusions  and  criticisms  of  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  phrenologists.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  publish  an  article  or 
two  in  a  prominent  Sydney  daily,  in 
which  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  refute 
the  proposition  that  "Size  is  a  measure 
of  power,"  culling  from  various  sources,, 
scientific  and  otherwise,  apparent  evi- 
dences in  support  of  his  assertion  that 
the  brain,  by  its  development  and  con- 
tour, is  not  to  be  considered  an  index 
of  mental  capability;  but  that  the  face 
contains  trustworthy  signs,  and  should 
be  preferred.  In  the  face,  however,  this 
physiognomist  includes  the  forehead,  and 
imputes  to  that  a  typical  relation  to  the 
character,  which  is  of  primary  importance 
in  his  scheme  of  physical  expression.  He 
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must  know  that  the  frontal  bone  largely 
owes  its  shape  to  the  development  of  the 
brain  it  covers,  otherwise  the  data  he  cites 
in  his  attack  upon  Phrenology  are  not 
the  fruit  of  his  own  readings  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain.  It  seems  impossible 
that  a  man  could  have  gone  over  a  rather 
broad  course  of  examination  among  au- 
thoritiesi  if  only  to  gather  material  for  a 
settled  purpose,  without  frequently  meet- 
ing with  definite  statements  regarding 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  brain,  and 
how  the  cranium  is  related  to  it.  But  the 
man  who  can  intimate  that  the  forehead 
does  not  belong  to  Phrenology  fully  as 
much  as  to  Physiognomy  or  any  other 
system  of  character  -  reading  founded 
upon  the  physiology  of  man,  as  this  gen- 
tleman has  endeavored  to  show  to  his 
public  audiences,  convicts  himself  of  posi- 
tive hostility  to  Phrenology. 

His  statements  and  published  articles 
aroused  the  indignation  of  advocates  of 
Phrenology,  many  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  in  Australia,  and  they  replied  to 
him  through  the  newspaper  be  chose  as 
the  medium  of  his  attack  on  the  science. 
He  found,  probably  to  his  g^reat  surprise, 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  community, 
and  that  there  were  men  who  could  rea- 
son profoundly  from  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
in  that  far-off  country,  and  could  meas- 
ure lances  with  him  in  his  chosen  depart- 
ment of  professional  work. 

A  controversy  of  some  length  was  the 
result ;  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  the  advocates  for  Phre- 
nology exhibited  a  good  degree  of  polem- 
ical skill,  and  a  fund  of  information  bear- 
ing on  the  organization  of  the  brain,  and 
the  evidences  of  its  relation  to  the  mind, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  the 
fruit  of  extended  study.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  physiognomist  himself  made  no 


replies  to  his  critics,  but  that  his  cause 
was  championed  by  another,  whose  abil- 
ity in  discussion,  while  it  shows  the  man 
of  culture  and  literary  experience,  helped 
to  impart  to  the  controversy  much  spirit 
and  interest. 


A  New  "Medical  Discovery!"— 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  at  the  close  of 
his  campaign  for  Governor  of  Georgia, 
said : 

"  I  think  the  stump  sweat  did  me  good. 
When  I  used  to  campaign  a  great  deal  I 
frequently  went  on  the  platform  feeling 
hardly  able  to  stand  up.  I  would  speak  and 
perspire  freely.  Afterward  a  good  rub- 
bing and  a  change  of  clothes  would  make 
me  feel  like  a  new  man.  In  the  recent 
trip  I  felt  better  after  making  speeches 
than  I  did  before,  except  at  Albany,  and 
there  the  day  was  very  hot.  I  believe  a 
'stump  sweat'  has  almost  as  much  virtue 
as  the  Jndian  *  ground  sweat,'  a  remedy 
they  applied  in  desperate  cases.  They 
would  dig  a  pit,  as  if  for  a  barbecue,  and 
when  it  was  well  filled  with  coals,  would 
pour  water  in  upon  it.  In  the  hot  vapor 
that  arose  they  would  place  their  patient 
wrapped  in  a  wet  blanket.  If  that  didn't 
cure  him  his  case  was  hopeless." 

We  do  not  know  but  that  Mr.  Stephens 
is  right,  and  that  political  stump-speak- 
ing, which  produces  the  sudatory  effects 
described,  is  a  method  of  treatment  allied 
to  the  hydropathic  and  productive  of  cer- 
tain remedial  eflFects  much  needed  by 
most  politicians.  We've  no  doubt  that 
the  man  who  goes  into  a  political  cam- 
paign wholly  in  earnest  believing  that 
his  cause  is  "  holy,  just,  and  true,"  and 
after  a  day  "  on  the  stump  "  receives  the 
attention  Mr,  Stephens  enjoyed  in  the 
way  of  rubbing,  changes,  etc.,  would  find 
the  experience  an  excellent  substitute  for 
bathing  in  the  Russian  or  Turkish  fash- 
ion.   If  politics,  stumping,  etc,  were  not 
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so  mixed,  we  don't  know  but  that  we'd 
try  the  treatment  ourselves — if  we  had  a 
chance. 


HOW  DID  YOU  VOTE? 

O PEAKING  of  "stumping"  prompts 
further  remarks  on  political  affairs. 
The  fall  elections  have  just  taken  place, 
and  in  many  States  scenes  of  bribery  and 
fraud  in  the  management  of  conventions, 
trickery  and  vote  manipulations  at  the 
polls  have  been  witnessed,  exceeding  per- 
haps almost  any  similar  doings  in  the 
past.  On  one  side,  a  successful  hold  on 
national  affairs  for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  encouraged  politicians  who  claim  loy- 
alty to  that  side  to  employ  bold  methods, 
for  the  assurance  of  a  further  term  of 
control,  which  could  not  be  sanctioned 
by  either  propriety  or  decency,  and  much 
less  by  justice.  On  the  other  sid%  eager- 
ness to  obtain  the  highest  offices  "  in  the 
gift  of  the  nation,"  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  doings  on  the  part  of  the  primary 
managers  and  district  bosses,  in  which 
conscience  and  honor  appear  to  be  to- 
tally minus  factors.  The  good  citizen, 
no  matter  what  his  proclivity  might  be, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  if  not 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  private  affairs, 
must  have  looked  on  the  turbulent  hordes 
of  g^edy  politicians  with  feelings  of  dis- 
gust akin  to  those  expressed  by  Mercutio 
in  "  A  plague  upon  both  your  houses." 

The  "  good  citizen  ! "  When  we  reflect 
that  four-fifths  of  the  men  who  may  be 
ranked  under  this  category  are  good  in 
every  respect  but  one — that  of  duty  to 
their  civil  relation  ;  that  they  take  no  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  so  permit  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  county.  State,  and  na- 
tional Governments  to  which  they  can 
not  allude  without  reprobation,  we  are 


forced  to  conclude  that  they  suffer  justly 
under  the  harrows  of  corrupt  and  igno- 
rant legislation,  and  should  not  complain. 
The  men  who  conduct  the  business  of 
society,  the  men  who  own  the  real  estate, 
the  farmers  and  mechanics,  are  numerous 
and  strong  enough  to  revolutionize  po- 
litical affairs,  if  they  would  but  take  part 
in  them.  The  clamorous  gangs  of  coarse 
pot-house  loungers,  the  vaunting  ma- 
chine-bosses, and  whippers-in  might  con- 
tend at  first,  but  their  weakness  would 
soon  be  evident  before  the  calm,  resolute 
power  of  the  men  whose  intelligence  and 
pecuniary  resources  give  to  American  life 
what  character  for  strength  and  nobility 
it  possesses.  We  have  no  hope  for  the 
nation  unless  the  "  good  citizen  "  comes 
forward  and  insists  upon  being  counted 
in  the  game  of  politics,  and  because  of 
his  loyalty  to  law,  and  his  provision  of 
the  means  to  pay  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, insists  upon  having  his  say  as 
to  the  men  who  shall  administer  that 
government. 

We  think  that  the  tendency  is  in  that 
direction;  that  the  "good  citizen"  is 
coming  out,  and  that  ere  long  a  great 
change  will  be  wrought  in  public  matters. 
The  extreme  to  which  private  jobbery  in 
public  measures  has  been  carried  has 
aroused  so  much  indignant  attention^ 
that  in  the  late  elections  there  were  in- 
timations of  a  growing  spirit  among  vot- 
ers to  support  the  better  man  and  not 
the  mere  party  candidate.  We  believe 
that  the  good  Republican  and  the  good 
Democrat  can  meet  on  this  footing  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  that  while 
each  may  be  desirous  of  the  success  of 
his  banner— if  there  is  one  he  can  point 
to,  as  representing  his  true  views — he 
is  more  desirous  of  purified  methods 
in  the  selection  of  officials  and  in  the 
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conduct  of  public  business.  He  can  not 
subscribe  to  ring  combinations  which  de- 
fraud the  people  under  a  mantle  of  legal 
authority ;  nor  can  he  palliate  the  leader- 
ship of  a  man  in  a  State  canvass  who  has 
been  convicted  of  embezzlement  on  a 
grand  scale  by  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  he  did  barely  escape  prison  by  a 
jury's  disagreement.  Such  bold  crimes 
awaken  the  good  citizen  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  persuade  him  of  the  necessity 
of  independent  personal  freedom  to  re- 
form in  political  morality. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  reign  of  propen- 
sity, selfishness,  tyranny,  gre^d,  and  igno- 
rance came  to  an  end  in  public  affairs  ? 
But  so  long  as  the  good  citizen  keeps 
out  of  politics,  and  like  produces  like,  so 
long  must  it  be  expected  to  continue. 


A  BLUNDER,  AND  WORSE. 

/^UR  attention  has  J>een  called  to  an 
^■^^  article  published  in  the  Weekly  TrUh- 
une  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  discloses 
a  state  of  feeling  in  the  writer's  mind  to- 
ward Phrenology,  in  great  part  made  up 
of  elements,  contributed  by  excited  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destnictiveness,  in  con- 
nection with  decidedly  unsound  intellect- 
ual impressions.  Possibly  Approbative- 
ness  has  something  to  do,  also,  with  his 
mental  state,  its 'peculiar  influence  in  his 
character  being,  let  us  suppose,  very  po- 
tent, and  its  special  activity  in  this  case 
being  due,  perhaps,  to  an  unsatisfactory 
estimate  of  his  powers  by  the  standards 
of  phrenological  science.  We  copy  a  part 
of  the  article  as  furnished  us  by  a  clip- 
ping from  the  newspaper : 

"  We  all  recollect  how,  in  that  old  hum- 
bug of  a  Phrenological  Journal,  there 
were  numerous  cuts  of  living  men  whose 
craniological  development  was  paraded 


as  exemplifying  the  unerring  conclusions 
of  Fowler's  favorite  phantasy.  Among 
others,  there  was  a  cut  showing  the  head 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  and  it 
was  dilated  upon  as  marking  the  highest 
development  of  moral  power,  and  a  bright 
model  upon  which  to  mould  and  shape 
Christian  skulls  for  all  time  to  come. 
There  was  no  bad  point  about  Tyng ;  his 
perceptives,  his  responsives,  his  intellect- 
ual powers,  his  benevolence,  his  moral 
faculties,  his  spirituality,  all  assayed  very 
high,  and  it  was  an  absolutely  sure  thing 
that  he  would  avoid  the  great  fire  test 
hereafter.  There  was  nothing  low  or  com- 
mon about  Tyng;  his  cranium  showed 
him  to  be  the  acme  of  the  morality  and 
intellectuality  of  modem  culture  and  de- 
velopment. But  that  was  while  Tyng  oc- 
cupied what  was  supposed  to  be  the  pin- 
nacle of  American  pulpits.  It  could  not 
be  foreseen  that  in  spite  of  all  his  evident 
exact  adaptability  to  that  place,  he  would 
afterward  find  out  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take, and  he  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  man ; 
that  he  would  descend  not  to  ordinary 
business  life,  but  to  that  most  skeptical 
of  all  regular  business,  and  become  an  in- 
surance agent,  whose  spirituality  and  faith 
in  God  must  be  pretty  well  eliminated  be- 
fore he  can  '  crack  up '  his  business.  Yet 
even  this  didn't  satisfy  him ;  he  presently 
begins  the  business  of  stock-gambling, 
like  any  Jim  Fisk,  and  of  course  gets  into 
the  usual  comers,  and  wriggles  out  of 
them  in  the  usual  way,  and  lands  in  the 
courts  as  natural  as  life,  as  the  defendant 
in  a  suit  wherein  he  is  charged  with 
swindling  one  of  his  old  and  confiding 
parishioners  out  of  $3,552." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  attitude 
of  the  Salt  Lake  writer— editor  ? — to- 
ward this  magazine,  or  toward  phrenolo- 
gists, and  needs  no  characterization  on 
our  part  by  metaphor  or  adjective,  as  re- 
gards motive  or  the  terms  by  which  it 
is  indicated.  Now,  as  to  the  fact  in  the 
case.  The  Phrenological  Journal 
never  published  in  its  pages  any  such 
description  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
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Jr.  Further,  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal never  published  a  portrait,  or  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  or  a  phrenological  de- 
lineation of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  T)mg. 
Jr.  This  statement,  which  may  be  veri- 
fied by  any  one  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  files  of  the  said 
monthly,  places  the  author  of  the  above 
opprobrious  aspersion  in  a  most  ludicrous 
light.  The  unfortunate  clergyman  who  is 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  antago- 
nism, we  should  not  treat  uncharitably. 
We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  ministry, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  accept  mere  news- 
paper comments  as  exhibiting  the  true 
state  of  the  case  regarding  his  acceptance 
of  a  position  abroad.  To  the  discredit  of 
the  press,  there  are  too  many  connected 
with  it  who  appear  to  delight  in  an  op- 
portunity to  sneer  at  and  deride  a  man 


who  has  fallen  under  censure,  without 
taking  any  pains  to  learn  whether  or  not 
he  has  actually  done  a  discreditable  thing. 
Like  wolves,  when  a  poor  fellow  has  got 
down,  they  rush  upon  him,  and  tear  him 
to  pieces ;  their  gall-dipped,  pens  appear 
controlled  by  a  sheer  malignancy.  If  a 
man  has  done  wrong,  he  should  not  be 
treated  unjustly,  much  less  should  he  be 
pursued  by  rancor  and  vituperation. 

In  asking  for  justice  in  behalf  of  others, 
we  should  not  forget  to  ask  it  for  our- 
selves, if  propriety  require,  so  in  this  con- 
nection we  would  intimate  to  our  con- 
temporary of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  that 
professional  courtesy  and  honor  should 
lead  him  to  withdraw  the  incongruous 
aspersions  which  he  has  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  his  paper,  and  candidly  own  the 
mistake  in  the  same  public  manner  as  it 
was  uttered. 


ur  jticntorial  jBuri|mi. 


|ur  ^orrespanbeitts. 


OlTE 
nil  be  a 


1TESTI0NS  OF  **  GENERAL  INTEREST"  ONLY 
wiil  6e  anrmergd  in  this  department.  But  one  queS" 
^ion  at  a  times  And  that  dearly  stated^  must  be  prO' 
boundedy  if  a  correspondtmt  shall  expect  us  to  give 
Aim  the  benefit  0/  an  early  comsideration. 

Ik  an  iNi^iiikY  Fail  to  Rkckive  Attrn- 

ttoH  within  two  tnonths^  the  correspondent' should  rr- 
Peat  ii  ;  if  not  then  publishtd^  the  inouirer  may  con~ 
elude  that  an  answer  it  withJuld^/or  good  reasons^ 
by  the  editor. 

To  Our  Contributors. — It  will  greatly 

aid  the  editor ^  and  facilitate  the  work  0/  the  printer^ 
if  our  contributors  generally  should  observe  the  fol' 
iowing  rules  when  writing  articles  or  communications 
intended  for  publication  : 

I.  Write  on  one  side  0/ the  sheet  only.  It  is  often 
necessa  ry  to  cut  the  page  into  "  takes ' '  for  compositors ^ 
and  this  can  not  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written 
upon. 

a.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly^  being  particularly 
careful  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  and  quotations. 

3.  Don't  write  in  a  microscopic  hand^  as  the  com- 
Posit'tr  has  to  read  it  across  his  cnse^  a  distance  or 
nearly  two  feet  ^  and  the  editor  often  wants  to  make 
changes  and  additions, 

4.  Never  roll  your  manuscript  or  paste  the  sheets 
together.  Sheets  about  *"* Commercial  note^'  siB4  are 
the  most  satis/ac*orf  to  editor  and  compositor. 

5.  Be  brief,    Peopitdon't  like  to  read  long  stories.  A 


two-column  article  is  read  by  four  ti$nes  as  many 
^opU  as  on*  of  double  that  length. 

6.  A  Iways  write  your  full  na  me  and  address  piaiU" 
ly  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  !f  you  use  a  pseudonym 
or  initialsy  write  your  full  name  and  address  below 
it. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  return  un-  • 

available  contributions  unlesi  the  necessary  postaoe 
is  provided  by  tHe  writers.  In  all  casks,  persons  wno 
communicate  with  us  through  the  post-office  should^  ij 
they  expect  a  reply,  inclose  the  return  p*.'Stage,  or  what 
is  better s  a  prepaid  envelope ^  with  their  fuJ  address, 
A  nonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Sleeping  with  the  Mouth  Open. 
—J.  M.  M.— The  only  true  way  for  one  to  sleep 
as  regards  the  position  of  tbe  mouth,  is  to  have 
it  closed.  Nature  has  designed  tbe  nostrils  as 
the  bryatbing  passage  for  man  and  beast  If 
you  will  observe  tbe  animals  around  jou,  jou 
will  notice  that  when  quiet  tbe  moutli  Is  closed. 
Breathing  with  tbe  mouth  open  not  only  Intro- 
duces tbe  air  too  abruptly  to  the  lungs,  but  also 
affects  tbe  condition  of  the  membrani^  of  the 
mouth  and  alters  tbe  constitution  of  the  secre- 
tions. One  who  sleeps  with  tbe  mouth  open, 
generally  awakens  with  a  dry,  parched,  dis- 
aflrreoable  sensation,  which  does  uot  we:ur  away 
quickly. 
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Goths  and  Vandals.  —  Question : 
Please  tell  me  who  these  people  were.  We  often 
bear  them  mentioned  in  convenation.      l.  m. 

Amvoer :  They  were  German  or  TeatoDic  tribes, 
who  were  prominent  In  the  early  part  of  our  era 
on  account  of  their  warlike  nature.  The  Goths 
lived  along  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  in  the  days 
of  Rome,  and  the  Vandals  dwelt  below  the  Bal- 
tic  Sea.  They  invaded  Italy  and  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  made  their  prowess  felt  by  the  Roman 
armies— even  penetrated  into  the  Roman  capital, 
and  carried  off  not  a  little  booty.  Tou  doubt- 
less have  heard  of  Alarlc.  He  was  the  greatest 
of  the  Gothic  kings ;  captured  Rome  three  times, 
and  for  a  while  wielded  sway  as  an  emperor  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  Rome^s  final  fall  in  a.d. 
476  was  brought  about  by  the  allied  armies  of 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Alani,  and  Franks. 
The  history  of  these  barbaric  peoples  Is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  not  only  in  itself,  but  espec- 
ially on  accouDt  of  its  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  European  civilisation. 

A  Farmer's  Organization.  —  The 
fturmer  should  have  a  level  head ;  in  other  words, 
he  should  have  a  well-balanced  organisation  ;  be 
strong  and  vigorous  in  body,  and  clear  and  wtill 
developed  in  mind.  He  needs  good  perceptive 
faculties  of  intellect,  and  a  well-developed  side- 
head,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
structiveness  and  Executivcness.  He  needs  to 
be  a  practical  man;  thorough-going,  positive, 
energetic,  clear  in  his  discriminations,  hopeful, 
in  earnest  He  does  not  need  so  much  philoso- 
phy as  ho  does  tact,  but  the  better  his  oiganiza- 
tion  the  better  farmer  he  should  be. 

Nodding  Heads.— j2«^//V7«  .•  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  persons  noddlug 
their  heads,  Just  as  though  they  were  bowing  to 
some  one  ?  h.  j.  h. 

Answer:  Such  i>eople  have  gotten  into  the  bad 
habit  of  talking  to  themselves ;  carrying  on  an 
internal  argument,  and  so  on,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  thought  Lai^ge  Benevolence  and 
Agreeablcuess  tend  to  the  formation  of  the  habit. 
Cknerally  those  who  nod  have  Firmness  more  or 
less  expressed,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  Com- 
bativeness,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  head 
adds,  as  they  think,  an  emphasis  to  the  internal 
remark. 

Bathing  the  Eyes.— Qw^xZ/Vw  .•  Is  it 
good  for  the  eyes  to  immerse  the  face  In  a  bowl 
of  clear  water,  and  then  open  and  close  the  eyes 
while  under  the  water,  doing  this  at  night  just 
before  retiring  ?  H.  o. 

Answer :  It  will  not  Injure  the  eyes  to  do  so 
quickly  in  tepid  water.  The  better  way,  we 
think,  b  to  use  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  or  linen, 
aiffl  bathe  the  eyes  closed,  and  then  to  dry  off 


the  excess  of  moisture  with  a  soft  towel.    No 
pressure  should  be  exerted. 

[Several  Answert  m%fMt  he  deferred  to  our  newt 
Ifvmber.l 


Communication*  art  invited  on  any  to^ic  of  inter^ 
est:  the  wri tor's  personal  views ^  ana  /ads  from  his 
experi4nce  bearing  on  our  subjects^  being ^r  e/erred. 


Improving  the  Memory.— Many  rules 
are  given  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of 
the  faculties  of  memory.  One  is,  that  he  who 
wishes  to  have  a  dear  and  distinct  remembrance 
should  t>e  temperate  with  rcppect  to  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  The  memory  depends 
very  much  on  the  state  of  the  brain,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  is  hurtful  to  the  latter  must  be 
prejudicial  to  the  former.  Too  much  sleep  con  • 
gests  the  brain,  and  too  little  depletes  it ;  there- 
fore either  of  these  extremes  must,  of  course, 
hurt  the  memory,  and  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

The  art  of  memory  is  little  more  than  the  art 
of  attention.  What  we  wish  to  remember  we 
should  attend  to,  so  as  to  understand  perfectly. 
We  should  disengage  our  minds  from  all  other 
thingp,  that  we  may  attend  more  effectually  to 
the  object  which  we  wish  to  retain.  If  the  mind 
is  employed  on  this  subject,  that,  and  the  other, 
it  fails  to  center  at  any  particular  point  Many 
readers  note  in  the  margin  of  their  books  the 
most  important  passages,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments, or  the  brightest  sentiments.  Thus  they 
load  their  minds  with  superfluous  attention,  re- 
press the  vehemence  of  curiosity  by  useless  de- 
liberation, and,  by  frequent  interruption,  break 
the  current  of  revelation  or  the  chain  of  reason, 
and  at  last  close  the  volume,  and  foiget  the  pas- 
sages and  the  thought  The  act  of  writing,  itself, 
in  such  a  case,  distracts  the  thoughts,  and  what 
is  read  twice  is  commonly  better  remembered 
than  what  is  transcribed.  But  to  write  an 
abridgment  of  a  good  book  may  sometimes  be 
a  very  profltable  exercise. 

The  mind  is  seldom  fit  for  dose  attention  soon 
after  meals ;  the  effort  draws  the  blood  and  forces 
from  their  proper  employment  in  digestion,  and 
stomach  derangement  Is  apt  to  ensue,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
health.  Both  the  mind  and  body  should  be  easy 
and  undisturbed  when  we  engage  in  committing 
things  to  memory,  and,  therefore,  quiet  and  retire- 
ment are  most  fit  for  it 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  credible  to  what  a  degree 
both  active  and  passive  remembrance  may  be 
improved  by  long  practice.  Scaliger  reports  of 
himself,  that  in  his  youth  ho  could  repeat  about 
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one  hundred  verses,  having  once  read  them ;  and 
Berthicus  declares  that  he  wrote  his  **  Comment 
upon  Clandian"  without  consulting  the  text. 
To  hope,  however,  for  such  decrees  of  memory 
as  these,  would  be  equally  vain  as  to  hope  for  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of  Achilles. 
There  are  clergymen  who  can  get  a  sermon  by 
heart  In  two  hours,  though  their  memory,  when 
they  bcjcran  to  exercise  it,  was  rather  weak. 

Habits,  to  be  stron/f,  should  be  formed  in  early 
life,  the  memories  of  children  should  therefore 
be  constantly  exercised ;  but  to  oblige  them  to 
commit  to  memory  what  they  do  not  understand 
perverts  their  faculties,  and  gives  them  a  dislike 
to  learning.  In  a  word,  those  who  have  most 
occasion  for  memory^as  students,  orators,  and 
public  speakers— should  not  suflfer  it  to  lie  Idle, 
but  constantly  employ  it  in  treasuring  up  and 
frequently  reviving  such  things  as  may  be 'of, 
most  importance  to  them,  for  by  these  means  it 
win  bo  more  at  their  command,  and  they  may 
place  greater  confidence  in  it  on  an  emergency. 

C.  WHITTIBB  BBOWN. 

Has  no  Doubt  of  It.— A  correspond- 
ent of  Moi^an,  Texas,  in  writing  to  this  office, 
says :  **  Perhaps  a  few  data  of  experience  from 
one  who  has  lived  in  Texas  for  twenty-five  years 
may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  closely  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena;  in 
fact,  inherit  a  natural  tendency  to  observe  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  mind,  and  ever 
since  I  learned  to  read  I  have  sought  after  and 
read  ever)thlng  th:it  I  could  procure  on  Phre- 
nology. I  made  public  aud  private  examina- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  every  close  observation  I 
have  made  only  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  my 
phrenological  evidence.  Mistakes  I  have  some- 
times made,  but  always  found  them  to  be  the 
result  of  my  ean;lessuess  instead  of  any  defect 
In  the  science.  I  feel  that  I  am  stoting  only 
truth  when  I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  ordinary  intelligence  who  will  give  the 
noble  science  of  Phrenology  a  fair  and  impartial 
investigation,  but  will  be  convinced  that  the 
honest  expounders  of  mental  science,  according 
to  Phrenology,  are  among  the  most  noble  bene- 
factors of  our  race.  When  I  hear  persons  speak 
lightly  of  this  science  or  Its  teachers.  I  consider 
them  as  objects  of  pity,  because  they  have  evi- 
dently been  wrongly  Informed,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand Its  principles;  at  least  they  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  keep 
the  mind  open  and  ready  for  the  reception  of 
facts,  however  opposite  to  preconceived  opin- 
ions. W.  H*  DAT.'* 

For  the  Convention.— jE"^/*/^  of  the 
Journal:  I  must  notice  the  suggestion  made 
In  the  September  number  of  the  Jourmal  in 


rcferepco,  to  holdhig  a  Convention.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  In  fact,  I  think  It  neces- 
sary, for  the  reason  that  we  are  Improving  sclen« 
tifically,  at  the  same  time  disseminating  the  truths 
of  Phrenology  to  the  public  as  they  were  never 
presented  before.  The  public  has  confidence  in 
us,  and  It  is  growing  with  the  new  generation, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  stimulate  this  growth.  Thb 
Phremolooical  JouRiCAL  and  Th*  Phrenologicat 
Magazine  are  doing  a  great  deal,  but  I  consider 
that  a  convention  would  be  an  impulse  to  all  in- 
terehtod  in  Phrenology.  I  should  be  willing  to 
subscribe  my  share  toward  it,  as  a  student, 
although,  owing  to  my  being  so  faraway,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  attend  iu  meetings.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  another.  In  course  of  time,  held 
on  my  side  of  the  water. 

Tours  truly,  WILUAM  MUSGBOVI. 

Oldham^  £hujland. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Knioht,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
began  business  life  as  a  warehouse  porter  In  the 
city  of  which  ho  Is  now  chief  magistrate.  He 
enjoys  (?)  the  glory  of  this  high  ofllco  one  year. 

M.  Pastbur  Is  of  low  stature,  but  powerful 
frame,  angular,  spare,  and  weather-beaten.  He 
is  of  liumble  origin.  Although  his  reputation 
rests  upon  researches  of  the  most  material  nat- 
ure, he  is  a  sincere  believer  in  spiritualism.  He 
Is  a  man  of  few  words. 

The  Hon.  Mark  Francis  Napier,  the  counsel 
Instructed  to  defend  Arabl  Pasha,  is  the  second 
son  of  Lord  Napier,  formerly  her  Majesty^s  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Napier  has  not 
long  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  this  is 
probably  the  first  Important  brief  he  has  ever 
held. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Bosworlh  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  was  held  In  St.  PauPs  Chapel  in  this 
city  on  October  31st.  On  Sunday,  the  a9th.  ser- 
mons were  delivered  by  sons  of  the  bishops 
who,  togetlicr  with  Bishop  McUvolne,  were  con- 
secrated with  Bishop  Smith. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  responsible  for  the 
**  Bloomer  costume  *' — which,  by  the  way,  many 
good  American  housewives  still  wear  when 
about  their  kitchen-work  —  is  a  quiet,  sweet- 
faced,  white-haired  lady. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rat  Palmer  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  11th  last,  at  his 
homo  in  Newark,  N.  J.  There  was  a  large  com- 
pany of  friends  present,  among  them  several  of 
considerable  eminence.  Dt,  Palmer  Is  known 
for  his  authorship  of  several  beautlftU  hymns  io 
common  use. 
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WISDOM. 


*  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shtdl  be  a  fruitful  Med."  ^ 


P0LITEKE8S  Ib  like  great  thoughts— it  comes 
from  the  sonl. 

Wb  carry  all  oar  neijchbors'  crimes  In  sight, 
and  throw  all  our  own  over  oar  shoulders. 

80BBOWS  are  our  best  educators.    A  man  may 
see  farther  through  a  tear  than  a  telescope. 
*  True  bravery  is  shown  by  performing  with- 
out witness  what  one  might  be  capable  of  doing 
lE>efor«  all  the  world. 

Tn£  worst  education  which  teaches  simplicity 
and  self-denial  b  better  than  the  best  which 
teaches  all  else  but  this. — Thomas  Hughes, 

A  MODERATE  sclf-contidence  is  the  foundation 
of  true  manliness  of  character,  and  the  source 
whence  have  issued  most  of  the  noblest  enter- 
prises in  the  world^s  history. 

PovERTT  Is  hard,  but  debt  Is  horrible ;  a  man 
might  as  well  have  a  smoky  house  and  scoldiog 
wife,  which  arc  said  to  be  the  two  worst  evils  of 
our  Ut'^—Spurgeon, 

Knowledob  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 

In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain  ; 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

--MUton. 

NoTHiivo  is  easier  than  fault-finding.  No  tal- 
ent, no  self-denial,  no  brains,  no  character,  are 
required  to  set  up  in  the  grumbling  business. 
But  those  who  are  moved  by  a  genuine  desire 
to  do  good  have  little  time  for  murmuring  or 
complaint.— .So6frt  West, 

He  that  has  no  resources  of  mind  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  he  who  is  In  want  of  necessaries  for 
the  body,  and  to  be  obliged  to  beg  our  dally 
happiness  from  others,  bespeaks  a  more  lament- 
able poverty  than  that  of  a  man  who  begs  fur 
his  dally  bread. 


MIRTH. 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

A  KICK  from  an  enemy  often  sends  a  man 
higher  than  a  boost  from  a  friend.  For  this 
reason  love  your  enemies. 

An  old  lady,  boastina:  the  other  day  of  the 
progress  made  by  her  son  in  arithmetic,  exult- 
Ingly  said,  **  He's  in  the  mortification  table.** 


"Yeb,"  said  Feaderson,  with  energy,  "that 
man  has  been  the  making  of  me."  "  Has  he  ?  *^ 
replied  Fogg.  "You  are  his  first  attempt,  I 
suppose.'* 

"  Dear  me  I  *'  said  Mrs.  Partington,  the  other 
day,  **  young  girls  nowadays  are  not  what  their 
mothers  were.  Half  of  them  are  suiforers  from 
nervous  perspiration.*' 

A  Trot  lawyer  asked  a  woman  on  the  witness 
stand  her  age,  and  she  promptly  replied :  "  I 
sold  milk  for  you  to  drink  when  a  baby,  and  I 
haven't  got  my  pay  yet." 

A  8X798CRIBER  writcs  to  an  editor  In  the  West : 
"I  don't  want  your  paper. any  longer."  T6 
whicl^  the  editor  replies  :  "  X  would  not  make  It 
any  longer  even  if  you  did  ;  its  present  length 
Ju§t  suits  me." 

Teacher—"  Feminine  of  friar  ?  "  Fird  Bright 
Boy—'*  Hasn't  any."  .  Teacher—"  Next**  Second 
Bright  Boy-'' iiun.''  IVac^icr—"  That's  right" 
First  Bright  Boy  (iudignautiy) —  "  That's  Just 
what  I  said." 

In  a  certain  street  are  three  tailors.  The  first 
to  set  up  his  shop  hung  out  his  sif^  :  "Here  la 
the  befit  tailor  in  town."  The  next  put  up  ; 
"  Here  is  the  best  UUor  in  the  world."  The 
third  simply  had  this  :  **  Here  is  the  best  tailor 
in  this  street"    Bright  "  feller  *' ! 

^  Her  Chin. 

T>ing  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in. 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  fioating  hair ; 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  bur  chin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

^Sorahl^rryk 
The  company  appeared  to  be  discussing  the 
subject  of  nocturnal  assaults  upon  unoffending 
passers-by:  "For  my  part,**  says  Doctor  X, 
"I  was  only  attacked  once  in  my  life.  I  had 
been  practicing  about' a  year  in  a  town  of  some 
importance,  and  one  night  I  was  set  upon  by 
four  masked  men,  beaten  to  a  jelly,  sir,  and  left 
for  dead.**  "  Did  you  never  discover  the  anthers 
of  the  outrage,  doctor  T  "  "  Yes,  sir.  Starving 
undertakers,  sir." 

A  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  had 
been  paying  attention  to  a  young  ludy  for  a  long 
time,  and  had  taken  her  to  the  House  so  con- 
stantly that  she  became  well  posted  In  the  rules. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  they  came  out, 
he  bought  her  a  t>ouquet  of  flowers,  and  said  to 
her,  "May  I  ofier  to  yon  my  handful  of  flow* 
ers  ?  "  She  replied,  "  I  move  to  amend,  omitting 
all  after  the  word  *hand.'"  He  blushlngly  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  They  were  married  a 
few  weeks  since. 
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In  this  department  we  give  short  reviews  o/su:k 
Nbw  Books  as  publishers  see  fit  to  send  ns.  In  thest 
reviews  we  seek  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satis- 
fact&rily  and  Justly ^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  0/  the  desirability  0/  any  particular  vol' 
ume/or  personal  use.  It  ts  our  wish  to  notice  the 
better  class  0/  books  issuing  from  the  Press,,  and  we 
invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their  recent  publi- 
cationsy  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to  mental 
and  physiological  science,  /fV  can  utually  supply  any 
of  these  noticed, 
__ — . —  I 

Traits  of  Representative  Men.  With 

Portrait!!.  By  Geo.  W.  Baugay,  author  of 
"Off-Hand  Takings."  "Crayon  Sketches," 
"Creeda  of  the  Bells,"  "Pen  Portraits,"  etc 
12mo,  extra  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 
For  him  who  finds  biography  an  agreeable 
employment  of  his  mind  In  the  hours  of  leisure, 
Hr.  Bungay  has  prepared  a  feast  of  good  things 
in  this  well-printed  and  tastefully  bound  vol- 
ume. We  have  examined  very  many  sketches, 
long  and  short,  of  men  and  women  whose  merit 
and  life-work  were  thouscht  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  writing-up  by  somebody  of  greater  or  less  sUU 
in  putting  words  together,  but  we  have  rarely 
met  with  a  writer  who  possessed  as  pleasing  a 
style,  combined  with  so  happy  an  adaptation  to 
the  description  and  analysis  of  humun  charac- 
ter, as  Mr.  Bungay.  He  certainly  appears  at  his 
best  in  this  work,  and  it  is  easily  infer^ed  that 
he  entered  upon  its  preparation  with  zealous 
heartiness.  The  majority  of  the  names  on  the 
list  are  or  were  personally  known  to  him,  and  all 
have  come  within  the  radius  of  his  study,  so  that 
he  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original 
observer.  A  few  names  cited  from  the  listr— of, 
for  Instance,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Theodore 
Thomas,  Wendell  Phillips,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
Thurlow  Weed,  William  M.  Evarts,  Thomas  C. 
Acton,  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Bergh,  Elbert  8.  Por- 
ter, Samuel  B.  Wells,  Rufus  Choate,  Sir  John  A. 
Hacdonald,  Rev.  David  Swing,  Jacob  M.  Howard 
Bishop  John  Travers  Lewis,  Paul  H.  Hayne^in- 
dicate  that  live  men  and  live  issues  for  the  most 
part  engage  his  pen,  and  in  presenting  the  array 
he  does  not  attempt  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of 
space,  so  much  as  to  present  a  fair  review  of  the 
career  of  the  men  selected,  and  to  show  the  char- 
acteristics which  distinguished  each  in  his  sphere 
and  the  motives  which  led  him  on  to  the  success 
the  world  has  acknowledged.  A  subject  like 
Longfellow,  or  Emerson,  or  Phillips,  or  Acton, 
or  Edwin  Booth,  or  Hayne,  finds  a  warm  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Bungay,  and  he  works  upon  it  ctm 
amwty  and  extracts  from  it  admirable  lessons 
for  the  life-work  of  the  future  reader,  en- 
couraging and  happy  motives  for  an  ambitious 
youth,  and  interesting  incidents  worthy  the 
perusal  of  alL    There  is  nothing  dry,  nothing 


stale  in  this  book,  although  some  of  the  names 
are  as  "  familiar  as  household  words "  to  the 
intelligent  American.  Here  is  an  extract,  takon 
almost  at  random,  from  the  "pen-picture"  of 
Edwin  Booth :  "  It  is  said  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge,  that  this  prince  of  tragedy 
excels,  not  In  elegant  comedy,  but  in  fierce  sar* 
casm  and  ^simnlated  madness.*  He  has  in- 
tense poetic  sensibility,  and  being  a  *man  of 
moods,*  like  all  men  of  real  genius,  be  is  un- 
equal in  his  efibrts.  Even  when  be  seems  to 
lack  warmth  and  color,  there  is  always  artistic 
treatment  and  poetic  expression  in  bis  vt>ice  an4 
manner.  He  studies,  analyses,  and  masters  every 
point  in  a  play,  before  its  presentation  on  the 
stage.  He  is  not  satisfied  until  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  gives  life  to  his  ideal.  The  mere 
memorising  of  the  words  in  a  drama  is  but  a 
small  part  In  his  preparation.  The  text  in  type 
is  a  mere  body  without  the  animating  life.  He 
does  not  rest  until  it  contains  a  living  soul, 
pulsing  in  the  heart  and  throbbing  in  the  brain. 
No  detail  of  his  study  Is  neglected  ~  historic 
accuracy  is  demanded,  and  the  passion  of  the 
play  is  brought  out  as  vividly  as  lightning  from 
a  thunder-cloud.  A  glance  at  the  portrait  be- 
fore me  makes  it  plain  and  clear  that  the  face 
and  head  represent  a  refined  and  cultivated  man 
—one  whose  fine  and  delicate  oiganixation  com- 
bines the  tenderness  of  a  woman  with  the  maj- 
esty of  *  the  true  prince.*  ** 

In  this  Issue  of  the  PHmnroLOOiOAL  Joubxal 
is  the  sketch  of  the  well-known  artist  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  character,  Eastman  J(dmson,  which 
will  more  fully  exemplify  Mr.  Bungay's  manner 
of  dealing  with  his  subject^  and  we  doubt  noX 
that  Uicy  who  read  that  will  desire  to  read  wbt^ 
the  author  has  to  sf^  concerning  other  "  reprr ^ 
sentative  men  "  who  have  given  our  era  charat  • 
ter  and  progress  in  moral  and  Intellectual  things 
The  sketches  are  Illustrated,  in  each  case,  witl 
admirable  portraits,  so  that,  in  this  one  respect 
the  volume  Is  of  no  small  value  to  the  American 
as  an  album  of  finely-engraved  likenesses,  whose 
fidelity  to  their  originals  is  much  above  the 
average  representation  of  faces  in  book-prints. 

Wines:  Scriptural  and  Ecclesias- 
tical.   By  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  P.L.8.,  au- 
thor of   "Unfermented  Wine  a  Fact*'  etc 
•  12mo,  pp.  188.    Now  York :  National  Temper- 
ance Society  and  Publication  House. 

The  cause  of  the  affirmants  of  the  question. 
Were  there  two  kinds  of  wine  ?  in  ancient  times 
Is  gathering  strength,  and  comparatively  little  is 
now  heard  from  the  negative.  We  had  occasion 
within  a  short  time  to  notice  a  book  in  which 
unfermented  wine  was  discussed  and  testimony 
cited  from  secular  and  sacred  authorities,  and 
now  a  scientific  writer  adds  another,  in  the  course 
of  which,  without  prolix  argumentation,  he  goea 
quite  over  the  field.    The  question,  we  admit,  ia 
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not  an  easy  one  wlien  QonsideriBd  with  regard  to* 
the  Bible  aspects  of  wine,  on  account  of  the 
Tarying  viewto  of  divines  and  commeDtators,  and 
Dr.  Kerr  does  aot  treat  it  in  a  cavalier  spirit,  bat 
with  much  frankness,  recognizing  the  difflcolij 
of  exact  definition,  when  one  comes  to  explain 
the  terms  used  in  the  Bible  to  indicate  wine.< 
He  shows  in  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  how 
words  have  changed  in  significance  among  Ori- 
>  ental  peoples  in  their  special  application  to  bev- 
erages, and  how  "  wine  "  does  not  always  mean 
the  same  kind.  The  miracle  of  Cana,  so  often 
quoted  by  the  advocates  of  alcohol,  is  taken  in 
band  by  our  anthor  and,  with  mnch  force  of  rea- 
soning, he  shows  that  it  was  probably  a  harmless 
beverage  which  Christ  produced.  He  cites,  in 
this  behalf,  several  early  commentators  who 
viewed  the  affair  as  an  exhibition  of  power  on 
the  part  of  a  divinely-endowed  Person  who  ac- 
complished in  a  moment  what  takes  several 
months  each  year  in  the  ordinary  process  of  nat- 
ure, the  conversion  of  the  watery  sap  of  the  vine 
Into  wine  in  the  grape.  Iq  fact,  the  bdok  is,  io 
the  main,  a  tabulation  of  authorities,  going  to 
show  that  the  making  of  unfermented  grape 
juice,  of  unfermented  palm  wine,  etc.,  was  not 
an  uncommon  practice  in  ancient  times.  We 
can  commend  the  book  as  an  excellent  one  for 
references  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

SwABXAN  Stories.  By  Theodore  Tilton. 
12mo,  pp.  297.  Price  $1.50.  New  York :  R. 
Worthington. 

Adding  to  his  character  of  the  popular  lect- 
urer that  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Tilton  now  invites 
attention  to  a  new  volume  made  up  of  legends 
drawn  from  that  exhaustlesB  fountain,  old  Ger- 
man life  and  character,  and  from  probable  events 
of  mediaaval  history.  These  legends  are  written 
in  agreeable  verse,  which,  at  times,  rises  to  the 
level  of  poetry  and  reminds  us  of  tiie  manner  of 
Browning.  To  average  readers  most  of  the 
"stories"  are  new,  and  as  they  have  been  se- 
lected with  care,  each  having  features  of  interest 
which  remove  it  from  the  commonplace,  we 
opine  that  the  volume  will  find  a  good  market. 
The  metrical  stories  number  nineteen,  the  ma- 
jority being  recitals  of  love  and  passion,  some 
with  dramatic  consequences  of  gloom,  but  the 
majority  are  pleasant  in  result  Of  the  first  type 
especially  are  "The  SilTer  Bell  of  Stuttgart," 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Rothenberg,"  while  to 
the  second  class  belong  "The  Ass  of  Hohen 
Neufen,"  "The  Boast  of  Eberhart,"  "The  Be- 
sieged Nuns  of  Kkchheim,"  "  The  King»sWager." 
We  find  the  pretty  story  of  the  faithful  wives  of 
Weinsbeig  neatly  done  in  rhyme  in  the  list,  i^d 
notice  that  Mr.  Tilton  has  a  ready  command  of 
various  metres,  usually  adapting  an  allegro  or 
X)enseroso  movement  to  the  tone,  be  it  gay  or 
grave,  0)f  the  stoiy. 


The  Bodley  Grandchildren,  and  their 
Journey  Through  Uollnnd.  Bv  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  author  of  the  Bodlev  Isooks.  Small 
quarto,  pp.  193.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  second  scries  of  the 
Bodley  l^ooks— the  first  series  having  to  do  with 
Bights  and  things  in  American  history  and  life,  and 
telling  stories  of  Europe,  as  home  and  abroad  ap- 
peared thirty  years  ago ;  while  the  second  series 
wiU  treat  of  matters  as  they  are.  The  Bodley 
children  of  the  long  time  ago  have  grown  up 
and  have  children  of  their  own,  and  the  families 
make  a  tour  in  Holland,  spending  several  weeks 
there.  The  parents  give  the  children  object- 
lessons,  as  they  travel  from  point  to  point,  in 
history,  and  show  the  relations  between  Ameri- 
can and  Dutch  history.  As  a  preliminary  before 
embarking  New  York  is  visited,  and  its  early 
history  as  New  Amsterdam  is  reviewed.  The 
conversational  method  is  pleasing,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  important  incidents  made  in  the  style 
that  can  not  but  interest  the  young  as  completely 
as  any  of  the  fictitious  stoiy-books  of  the  day, 
while  the  effect  is  incomparably  better  in  im- 
pressing the  young  mind  with  many  facts  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  which  will  prove  of  prac- 
tical service  to  them.  7[*his  method  of  InAruci- 
Ing  children  is  most  happy,  and  we  welcome 
every  volume  of  the  Bodley  stories.  The  one 
under  notice  is  well  illustrated  with  sketches  of 
Holland  scenery,  noted  places,  buildings,  and 
of  the  people. 

Mabel's  Work:  A  Sequel  to  "The 
Voice  of  the  Home."  By  Mrs.  S.  M.  L 
Henry,  anthor  of  "The  Pledge  and  the  Cross," 
etc.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. 

The  sad  close  of  what  might  have  been  a  most 
useful  life  but  for  intemperate  habits  which 
found  their  origin  in  a  home  of  wealth  and  re- 
finement, was  depicted  in  feeling  terms  in  "  The 
Voice  of  the  Home  ";  and  now  we  have  In  this 
new  volume  a  description  of  the  ministry  of  the 
young  lady  whose  life  had  been  closely  knit  to 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Roy  Mason,  in  a  be- 
trothal, which  appears  to  have  stimulated  her  in 
a  course  of  endeavor  to  reform  the  people  among 
whom  she  lived—her  own  father  and  brothers 
too.  She  becomes  a  temperance  missionary, 
and  the  450  or  more  pages  of  the  book  are 
filled  with  incidents  in  her  career,  most  of  them 
suggestive  of  means  which  may  be  pursued  by 
the  reformers  of  the  day  in  their  great  confilct 
with  the  arch  foe  to  human  peace  and  happi- 
ness. There  are  suggestions  of  special  value  to 
young  people  who  would  help  on  the  cause  of 
truth  and  purity.  The  story  is  an  interesting 
one  for  the  casual  reader,  but  its  value  consista 
mainly  in  the  counsel  given  for  temperance  work 
in  behalf  of  the  young. 
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FUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

CoLLEGB  CCT3,  ctioseo  from  the  CdLurribia 
Spev^tator,  1830,  '81,  ^82,  By  Benedict  Herzog, 
IL  McVLc^r,  an  J  olheh),  Pablished  by  White  & 
Stokes,  of  New  York.  Price,  $1.  To  the  people 
^Jk)  are  fotnJ  of  good  Jokex,  and  to  coliegc  boys 
pajllcuJarlj,  tbis  exceedingly  well  illustrated 
book  irlll  commend  \uclt.  The  drawings  are 
Uenurally  weJl  done,  and  convey  the  point  forci- 
bly, la  moBt  eofieii  with  decided  sharpness. 

Tn»  M0KTH1.T  Wbatseb  Review.  Current 
niiujbere  r^rcived.  Tlie  extraordinary  meteor- 
ology of  tbc  p9^t  Aunimer  and  incoming  aatamn 
Iws  rendered  these  repoi  U  of  more  than  cofltom- 
arj  InteresU  Tnc  pevt^re  storms  in  the  Middle 
and  Weeitern  8tatos  rccrlve  a  large  share  of  at- 
U.  utJoQ  In  the  July  and  Aagost  numbers.  The 
tab  lea  are  w^U  Qlkd  with  the  roeasares  of  the 
thp^rruomeLer,  the  precipitation,  and  wind  obser- 
vattoiifi. 

Tub  Popular  Science  MoirTULT  for  Noycm- 
ber  conUiiua  some  mutter  of  interest  to  the  read- 
eiii  of  yie  PuHftNOLooicA.L  JouBNAi. ;  especially 
ilo  we  note  the  coDtri>)ation8  of  Dr.  Nathan 
AUi!Q  OQ  "  The  Law  of  Human  Increase,"  and 
*^' Phf  slogrnomfc  Curiosities,"  by  Dr.  Oawald. 
OUier  topics  are,  ''Sewer  Gas,"  "Life  Among 
Ibki  BattA9  of  Sumatra,^^  "Scientific  Farming  at 
EothatoBtentL" 

Bealooues  oil  Drute.  By  Benjamin  Ward 
ElelmrdBon,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  This  is  a  new 
TolLime  from  on  eminL'tit  source,  written  in  a 
stylu  well  c^culiited  to  obtain  general  attention. 
The  fiiralHar  munnci'  In  which  the  subject  of  liq- 
uor-drink I  oj^  U  prej^ented  renders  it  yery  difierent 
fi-om  the  averajfe  temperance  documentor  Btory. 
There  are  thivc  chiiractere,  a  judge,  his  wife,  and 
a  pbyfiliriun,  who  go  oTor  the  field  pretty  fully, 
considering  the  reliitlons  of  education  and  mod- 
erAtlou,  medidiie  and  custom  to  alcoliollc  bev- 
eragefl,  viewing  thu  subject  on  all  sides.  Price, 
cloth,  W  eeote  ;  pnper,  25  cents.  National  Tem- 
perance Sodely,  New  York, 

^'ENnoK'&  WBATfTEEt  Almanic,  1888,  wlth  the 
coropUmeots  of  The  Nntiowd  Tribune  of  Wash- 
ington! D.  C,  io  wlifcb  the  Canadian  weather 
man  deals  out  a  stories  of  "forccastes  '*  for  next 
J  ear,  uudiimavcd  by  hl8  misses  of  1883.  The 
pamphlet,  n^ide,  hawerer,  from  the  prophecies, 
cofitaiofi  many  Items  of  value.    Price,  10  cents. 

LonsTT'a  C4TAT.oorE  of  the  Trees  and  Plants 
for  Ihe  Auiuran  of  IStl^  Nurseries,  etc.,  at  Little 
Silver,  N.J. 

Tug  AiiERTcix  KiKDEROARTEN,  and  Other 
Paperd,  A  partijjhin  In  the  series  of  "The 
American  KinJer^^arten  Library,"  publl>hed  by 
the  American  Klndtr^tprlen  Society,  New  York. 
It  at;ta  forth  tn  a  brlof  form  the  procedure  In 
kltiilergarteu  trainlni^,  the  main  object  of  which 


as  summed  up,  **  U  so  to  educate  the  children 
that  the  evibi  of  oiu-  social,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical life  shall  l>e  avoided,  to  awaken  thought  on 
this  subject,  and  to  incite  to  the  utmost  eflfort  in 
this  great  reform."  The  American  Kindergarten 
Magazine^  of  which  we  have  received  three  num« 
bers.  Is  a  pleasant  publication,  having  in  view 
the  excellent  object  which  has  already  been  de- 
fined. The  magazine  is  edited  by  Emily  M.  Coe» 
of  New  Tork.    Published  at  $1  a  year. 

Old  Tarns  Ksxt  Toobtber.  By  Jackson 
Slocum,  of  New  York.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can N3WS  Company.  A  compilation  of  many 
good  things  which  have  been  published  by  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  Thoee  humors  con- 
taining most  of  the  elements  of- hilarious  incit«- 
ment  are  illustrated,  cartoon  fashion. 

Our  Continent,  an  illustrated  weekly  maga- 
zine, conducted  by  the  author  of  "The  Fool's 
Errand,"  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  is 
well  advanced  in  Its  second  volume.  As  a 
weekly,  it  has  taken  good  rank  with  the  other 
literary  publications  which  are  established  in 
public  esteem..  The  inside  we  think  more  at- 
tractive than  the  outside.  We  don't  like  the 
dimry,  muddy  cover,  or  the  rude  design  of  the 
title  letters. 

The  Christian  Union,  later  numbers  of  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  better  somehow  than  this  weekly 
has  been— possibly  because  the  topics  which  It 
discusses  are  more  familiar  to  our  thought ;  at 
any  rate.  Its  treatment  of  cunent  matters  is  brief 
and  practical,  conferring  information  without 
weighting  the  reader  wltti  prolix  Ulk.  We  like 
the  way  in  which  the  political  doings  of  the  day 
are  handled. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Relation  to 
Medicine  and  Pharmagt  is  a  bi-monthly,  with 
which  we  must  confess  ourselves  very  much 
pleased.  The  discussions  of  instruments  and  of 
the  results  of  histological  and  other  work,  are 
important  to  the  physician  and  microscoplst, 
and  interesting  to  every  lover  of  science.  We 
hope  the  periodical  will  -  be  sustained.  Prof. 
Stowell,  of  Michigan  University,  is  editor,  and 
the  subscription  but  $1  a  year. 

The  Universal  Republic  of  Labor  and 
Learning,  or  the  United  States  of  Earth,  by 
George  Prindle  MacOregor,  Iowa.  An  epitome 
of  the  author^s  views  concerning  what  is  practi- 
cable in  the  way  of  social  co-operation,  and  that 
a  refined  morality  and  spiritual  sympathy  will 
secure  true  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Seventeenth  annual  Report  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  pre- 
sented by  J.  N.  Steams,  Secretary,  and  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  New  York,  May  9 
1»82. 
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